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URING the winter of 1950-51 there a 
some curious goings-on in the high E 
layas, goings-on which people elsewher: s 
not pay enough heed to at the time, an e 
= ) understandable yeasons: that a number of impc G 
er things were happening just then—in Kore: 
tance; and that news-gathering about countrie 
y grotesquely mountainous and difficult of a 
ysically, but, for generations, pretty well banned, 
illy, to foreigners is not too easy. I am referrir 
pet and Nepal. And these two mysterious count £ 
ghbours, so to speak, on the world’s roof-top, 
ne back’into the news again this month, come Í 
[dramatic though still, characteristically, rather 
sutable, shrouded fashion: Tibet, because of the 
“sted restiveness or insurrection, up there in those ` 
th plateaux, against the Chinese Communists; 
pal, because of the spectacular crowning ceremo 
C Katmandu of its young King Mahendra—who is : 
~ ed to be also a manifestation of the Deity—and 
‘present rules his country personally, through a 
Pinet of nominees, after attempts at western-style 
*ty-government have broken down, temporarily at 
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tes that vary between 1,250,000 and 3,000,000 in Tibet’s case. 
ibet, though, was actually where the goings-on of that curious winter, 
‘over five years ago, began. Full of their success in overrunning, or 
“og, the mainland of China proper, the Communists, in October 
6 advanced upon and, after some border fighting or skirmishing, 
an and ‘liberated’, as it was called, Tibet, that landlocked, 
‘itary, unworldly, monkishly withdrawn, mysterious roof-top 
«try; a country which 
good. if not 
olly convincing argu- 
nts, both in Iistory and 
ts treaty-relationships 
foreign countries, for 
isidering itself an inde- 
dent state. 
ccording to their lighrs, 
leaders of the Chinese 
mmunist Party, estab 
ned at Peking, were no 
abt thoroughly honest in 
ir motivation. Tibet at 
| time had certainly 
d allegiance to China. 
people were of Mongo- 
if not, strictly speak- 
> of Chinese stock; and 
y lived under a theo- 
ic, or feudalistic, form 
government obviously 
y quite out of date. 
thermore, Tibet lay on 
Chinese side, the nor- 
m side, of the gigantic, 
aalayan watershed, and 
within the Ghinese 
‘of geopolitical influ- 
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to be * protected? 
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tionary China; protected from any further risk of a military jncur- 
sion over the southern passes, such as the British imperialists had organ- 
ised in 1904; and goodness only &new now, with the Korean war 
actually at this moment raging, what these new-fangled American 
imperialists might be up to, anywhere on the S 
communism, ipso facto, was a 


good, clean healthy thin 5 confer on 
other people, anyway, 


when one got the chance. 
No doubt, too, the. 


Indian Government, the 
Congress leaders °estab- 
lished at Delhis for their 
Part, were at least equally? 
honest in motivation to-. 
wards the strange affair 
of the democratisatiop of 
Nepal, which burst upon a 
startled world within only 
a few days of the an- 
nouncement of the Chinese 
forces? entry into Tibet. 
To appfeciate to the full, 
however; the truly bizarre 
ə quality of that 1950-5f 
political brew in Kat- 
mandu, Nepai’s capital, as 
flavoursome as afiy~such 
"brew that Asia haf pro- 
sal “duced, we shall need, first, 
ya little réchaujffé of nine- 
teenth - century Nepalese 
history. : $ 
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URING the winter of 1950-51 there were 
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Some curious goings-on in the high Hima- 


layas, goings-on which people elsewhere did 
not pay enough heed to at the time, and fer 
: ) understandable reasons: that a number of important 
er things were happening just then—in Korea, for 
tance; and that news-gathering about countries not 
y grotesquely’ mountainous and difficult of access 
ysically, but, for generations, pretty well banned, poli- 
illy, to foreigners is not too easy. I am referring to 
det and Nepal. And these two mysterious countries, 
q 'ghbours, so to speak, on the world’s roof-top, have 
ne back’into the news again this month, come back 
idramatic though still, characteristically, rather in- 
lutable, shrouded fashion: Tibet, because of the re- 
‘ted restiveness or insurrection, up there in those vast, 
th plateaux, against the Chinese Communists; and 
ipal, because of the spectacular crowning ceremonies 
Katmandu of its young King Mahendra—who is sup- 
ed to be also a manifestation of the Deity—and who 
present rules his country personally, through a 
pinet of nominees, after attempts at western-style 
ty-government have broken down, temporarily at 
St. 
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ugh, because of the immensely greater area that that 
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in and Portugal all rolled together. But, in point of 
| Nepal has much the bigger population, nearly 8,500,000, as against 
fates that vary between 1,250,000 and 3,000,000 in Tibet’s case. 
bet, though, was actually where the goings-on of that curious winter, 
“over five years ago, began. Full of their success in overrunning, or 
‘og, the mainland of China proper, the Communists, in October 
, advanced upon and, after some border fighting or skirmishing, 
ån and ‘liberated’, as it was called, Tibet, that landlocked, 
Aitary, unworldly, monkishly withdrawn, mysterious. roof-top 
“tty; a country which 
swsessed good if not 
plly convincing argu- 
mts, both in History and 
{its treaty-relationships 
ih foreign countries, for 
sidering itself an inde- 
ent state, 
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A leaders of the Chinese 
jmunist Party, estab 
ned at Peking, were no 
ibt thoroughly honest in 
ir motivation. Tibet at 
time had certainly 
èd allegiance to China. 
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tionary China; protected from any further risk of a military jncur- 
sion over the southern passes, such as the British imperialists had organ- 
ised in 1904; and goodness only &new now, with the Korean war 
actually at this moment raging, what these new-fangled American ¢ 
imperialists might be up to, anywhere on the globe. i ot of course e 
communism, ipso facto, was a good, clean healthy thin S confer on 

other people, anyway, when one got the chance. 


No doubt, too, the ° 
Indian Government, the 
Congress leaders °estab- 
lished at Delhi, for their 
Part, were at least equally® = => 
honest in motivation to- a 
wards the strange affair 
of the democratisatiop of, 
Nepal, which burst upon a 
startled world within only” 
a few days of the an- 
nouncement of the Chinese e 
forces’ entry into Tibet. 3 
To appfeciate to the full, 
however; the truly bizarre 
=, quality of that 1950-5? a a 
® political brew in Kaw 
mandu, Nepal’s capital, as ass 
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brew that Asia haf pro- 
` *duced, we shall need, first, 
a litle réchauffé of nine- 
teenth - century Nepalese 
history. 5 $ TA 
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of the Shoguns, Nepal“ 
until 1951, had a puppet 
_ Moharchy; a godly, dyn- 
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impotent “though Divine. | 
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enact ae i King became occupant of the 
sae ee Be eet to Trake i habit of these erplexing 
hee had been one in 1774; there was another in 179 ; and we 

r, we will indeed, of yet one more.) However, on this 1816 
Si ambitious melitary gentleman stood on the scene: Keneral 
Thapa. He became Regent. Various ups and downs of fortune 

mily: palace revolutions, exilings, re- 
gs had been so fixed up that his efficient 
became not only the de facto ruler of the 
ered himself to pass on his rulership 
ftarily, just like the hereditary 
Commanders-in-Chief in Japan. His 
Majesty the King or Maharajadhiraja, ~ 
ed, it is true; holy, gee es 
politically “altogether null and void, a 
pa A Tang Bahadur was what, before 
came to be officially designated 
"Highness the hereditary Mahara- 
ah-Prime-Minister of Nepal; and, 
= henceforward, he and his relations, the 
| Rana family, wielded complete admin- 
= istrative authority, clasping in their 
ae hard capable hands all the plums and 
é prestige of office. 

. India, under the Congress Party 
leadership, became, as we know, inde- 
= pendent of British imperialist control in 

= 1947. His Majesty the King of Nepal 

al, that time—living in holy powerless- 
= pess—was named Tribhuban. A nice 

man, it was said—but few people, be- 
ae causé of his peculiar position, have ever 

seen him; youngish, mildly progressive 
utlook; not very strong, however. 
‘before long there began to be stir- 
rin denote that King Tribhuban— 

«father of the present King—might like 
™ to be independent, too; independent of 
e contro] of the Rana family and, in 
articular, of the hereditary Maharajah- 
rime-Minister personally. 3 
Then wv ly, the stupefying news 
ke. King <ribhuban of Nepal, an 

ct of the Deity, with his two 
ns and a considerable entourage and progeny, had fled from the 

Palace, and taken refuge, sought political asylum in—of all places 
— e Embassy of the new, independent India in Katmandu. However, 

n one vitel particular, this scarcely credible break-away had slipped up. 
ludicrous inadvertence, in the agitations of the escapade, something 

een forgotten, had been left behind in the Palace; something 

royal infant, DSE > 
Maharajah-Prime-Minister, here lay convenient opportunity; ‘ 
> in this neglected youngest member of the royal brood, lay the 

ous leans for extricating Nepal, and himself, from a weird 
€ 0, after only a brief interval for reflection and amazement, 
andoned baby princeling formally proclaimed King, in 
of the departed Tribhuban, who, in his view, by ficeing 
te what was technically non-Nepalese soil and appealing 
Powe: for protection, had effectively exiled himself, and 
= crown. That view seemed quite all right to the British— 

igners having long training in Nepalese doings. And the 
assador atDelhi had now got himself accredited 
urred, Not so, however, it soon became 
d it was they, after 1947, who, in terms 
uity, alone really counted now. 
a iate, and for the liberal-minded to 
at any rate, of ends, if not altogether of 
> western-educated liberal politicians of the 
t Delh } Rozally, they felt it would be 
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The Jate King Tribhubān of Nepal (centre), after his return to 
Katmandu from three months’ exile in India in 1950. On the right 


establish democracy where none had been before. The Rana ree 
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Ambassador had some foreknowledge of his comipg?), in Kio * 
Tribhubān’s convenient revolt against the hereditary Maharajah-p. ane e 
Minister’s regime, lay the obvious mgans of bringing sich a cles. 
healthy change about; of helping to set up a constitutional monarc] 
of causing feudalistic, landlocked, out-of-the-world Nepat—which ing. 
dentally lay on their side, the southern or Indian side, of the giga a 
Himalayan watershed—to be swung into the modernistic, democrat, 
enlightened orbit of Congress-governed India. And %o it was that ; 
world soon learned that King Tribhuban, with the baffted concurre 
of the Maharajah-Prime-Minister, had been flown out of Katmand 
an Indian aircraft, and had been oste 
tiously received, with royal honours, | 
members of the Indian Cabinet on the. 
airfield at Delhi. Phe whole busine, 
could not easily be fitted ae 


$ into any 
known framework of international usa Y 
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setting things, along Nepal’s 500-miles. 
long southern border: risings, a short. 
way within it, and incursions from | 
Indian territory beyond it, by dissidents. 
opposed to the Rana family, and by, 
supporters of the Nepali Congress” 
Party, which had friendly ties with 
India’s own Congress. Party. These. 
insurgents were mainly plainsmen and 
townsmen; the formidable little hillmen 
of inner Nepal were not involved, 
The main rising or incursion, which 
straddled such main road as then 
existed between Katmandu and India, 


was soon crushed; -the Maharajah- travel and achie 
Prime-Minister sent troops, But he There can be 
g so much in o 


could not so easily send troops to right 
and to left, to crush incursions or, 
risings far along the ido 
border, because there were virtually no! 
roads to send them by. His own and 
his forebears’ policy of keeping Nepal) 
a closed territory, of building almost n0, 
communications, so as to preserve the 
country’s seclusion, was now recoiling, 
on him. His opponents could use the)’ 
good lateral transport system of India; he had practically none. Soon, 
the Rana family began to realise that the game was up; that they could 
not indefinitely withstand the various kinds of pressure being applied: 
Within three months, Tribhuban was back from ¿Delhi as K 
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once more, a constitutional monarch now, as India wished, pledged 
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the left, the Indian Ambassador 


done for. z; i 
But the King’s democratic pledge proved most difficult to fulfil; and; 

as stated, his eldest son King Mahendra now rules Nepal personally, are 
through a Cabinet that he has himself appointed—which indeed is wha Collected Poe 
King Tribhuban, before he died last year, had felt obliged for a whit Faber. 15s, 
to do, too. Quarrels between inexperienced Nepalese politicians ha ~ This new collec 
virtually smashed Nepal’s first ventures in democracy. The nga creates a much | 
Legislative Assembly, set up as forerunner to a real parliament, = pul of ane vari 
been prorogued. No elections have been held so far; and it is not oe Teor Ma p 
when any can be. EE or : ; 
: Occasional breakdowns have happened in some of India’s states A to e cS 
provinces; the Governors have had to take charge. But that has 0 going the failure 
merely a matter of temporary failure in an established demo "Ad Of the Faber | 
machine. It is different when the machine has never really start d Spender jis perh 
there are two other factors, distinctive to Nepal, which need const ce Sareea ee 
First, she is not a country just nominally independent of India RR R 
genuine local patriotism evidently exists, rather like what Pa the service of po 
showing itself, of late, to the discomfort of the Chinese, in 4! recently that Spe 
Indians in Nepal, since 1951, have at times found themselves it is paradoxical 
concertingly unpopular—though there can_be no question of showed himself o 
Government’s sincere wish to help. Absurdly, they are in much the 84 subjective and se 
plight as Americans in many countries nowadays: of being he 

foreign givers, the purveyors of material benefits coupled with 
ideology, whose superior strength, and perhaps superior 
reseated; of getting blamed for éverything. And the 
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Michael Joseph. 15s. 

Sir MORTIMER WHEELER has recently declared 
thatsevery man bas two autobiographies—the one 
he writes, and the one he daren’t write. The avid 
reader of autobiography may think, * while 
luxuriating in the first two chapters of. this 
exciting book—two charmingly and humanly 
written chapters about his boyhood in the pro- 
vinces—that he is really going to be taken behind 
the scenes of thie brilliant man’s career. But he 
will be disappointed, for with the énd of adole- 
scence and the constant and ever-stimulating 
companionship of his delightfully portrayed 
father, so far as the reader is concerned, the iron 
enters into the soul of his subject. The curtain 
is not lifted agam—or only very briefly. 


scenes are enacted upon the apron stage! As we 
leave the experiences of boyhood and youth in 
which we can all share, we enter a world_ of 
enterprise and adventure in war and archaeology 
which brought Wheeler the Command of an 
Anu-Aircraft®Brigade in the 1939-45 war, and 
Directorships of Museums and Institutes before 
and after the war interlude. We do ‘not share 
these experiences, nor indeed see how the man 
himself is changing since his schooldays in 
Yorkshire or his- student days in University 
College, London, under Housman, Platt and 
Ker. Rather do we'see a spectacle, a pageant of 
travel and achievement. a 

There can be few people who have achieved 
so much in one lifetime in the spheres of 
archaeological research, organisation, teaching, 
and inspiration, We are taken from excavations 
in Colchester and Caerleon and Caernarvon to 
Maiden Castle and Verulamium, from reconnais- 
sances in the Middle East to more digging and 
organising in India. Sir Mortimer is still digging 
and writing up the results of his work, or 
planning fresh ventures, Sir Flinders Petrie once 


But though the curtain may not be ‘up, | 


.. wrote a book with the provocative title of 


Seventy Years in Archaeology: Wheeler, with 
forty-five years in hand already, is on the way 
to write another such book, and it is certainly 
a possibility from a man with the vigour. and 
initiative which illumine all these paves, Occa- 
sional infelici 
generally 
ging. That two of these should occur in the 
description of short periods of war leave is 
perhaps not surprising in a man who evidently 
has never really been on leave in his life. 


Collected Poems. By Stephen Spender. 
Faber. 15s.- © * 


This new collection of Mr. Spender’s poems i 


creates a much better impression than the sum 
total of the various volumes from which it is 
drawn. In his preface the author tells us that 
the book is “a weeded, though not a tidied up 
or altered garden’. Mr. Spender has done well 
to put his garden in order by ruthlessly: sacri- 
ficing the failures of earlier phases. 

Of the Faber quartet of the ’thirties Stephen 
Spender AS perhaps the best: not the most 
characteristic, not the most technically assured, 
not the most intellectually gifted, but the most 
genuine in his search for SOJ 
the service of poetry., Mr. Edwin Muir has said 
recently that Spender’s muse is humanity; and 
it is paradoxical- that dhe more distressed he 
showed himself on behalf of humanity, the more 
subjective and self-absorbed’ his. poems became. 
“An Elementary School Classroom in a Slum % 
for instance, seemed more a reflection of the 


author’s misery than an account of the plight ` 


e 
--@ 
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Still Digging. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. of the children. Anyone who has taught in a 


„slum school must have noticéd the very slight 
degree of objectivity achieved-by this poem, the 
very partial picture it gives of the lives of slum 
children, its unreality despite its unimpeachable 
Propaganda, ~ 
Mr. Spender has always written in therbright 
light of too much publicity, and ‘what the age 
demands’ has? not always been good for Ris 
Poetry. At his best in simple personal lyrics like 
“My parent§ kept me from children who: were 
rough’; he has sometimes been misled into 
undertaking themes just beyond his grasp. This 
accounts for the ‘vague, experimental quality of 
such poems as ‘Nocturne ’, in which an 
amorphous mass of feelings refuses to crystallise 
into anything tangible. He has too often written 
as from the fear that if his fluid states of mind 
were allowed to crystallise into something formed 
and simple, it might turn out to be something 
common—like sugar. - 
_ If the reader of these poems sometimes feels 
that their attack is faltering, their rhythms ener- 
vate, their passion bloodless, yet he must at the 
same time -feel that there are strong saving 
graces. The contemporary failings of triviality 
and cleverness are. altogether absent, The very 
lack of verbal ‘ease and rhythmical smoothness 
is a guarantee against monotony. While few of 


these poems, taken singly, make- a powerful ` 


impression, “nevertheless as a whole they 


impart a vivid sense of freshness and colour, - 
‘like the work of some minor Impressionist 


painter; and if the muse of humanity~has Jost 
her fascination, it is evident that during the past 
few years a humbler, perhaps more domestic 
muse has produced in Mr. Spender’s work signs 
of a firmer outline, a more sparing utterance. 


Ajanta Frescoes. Part Four. - 

By G. Yazdani. Oxford. £14 14s. 
Ever since their discovery in 1819 by a partý 
‘of officers on a hunting expedition, the Buddhist 


Caves of Ajanta in Hyderabad State, India, have 


never ceased to exert a profound fascination. 
Their aloof romantic setting—the-line of caves 
rimming the tiny winding gorge their shadowy 


Yes of style and expression mar the rOCk-cut halls, their riot of sculptured figures 


high standard of writing in Szil Dig- 


is only part of their mysterious, appeal! 
Their chief glories- are the vast murals which, 
decayed and-ruined in many of the caves, havé 
sull, in places, an almost pristine splendour. 


Here are scenes of Indiart court life executed - 
with serene and mellow glamour. The young > 


prince, the Buddha-to-be, goes_wistfully to the 
forest, abandoning the tender charms of loving 
girls, Beauties distil their enchantments from 
the walls yet oyer everythmg there broods an 
air of indefinable sadness, of love proclaimed yet 
inexplicably rejected. Such an air*of grand yet 
tragic sensuousness derives from the circum- 
stances in ‘which, the murals were painted. 
Executed, for the most part, in the fifth century 
A.D.—almost a thousand years after the Buddha’s 
deaththey reflect“ his princely majesty as a 
Saviour-God, yet are affected by the rising con- 
flict between Buddhist. principles and the vogue 


for romanticpassion current at the courts, The 
result is inevitably a compromise for, nominally” 


Buddhist in. theme and outlook, the pictures are 
the nearest equivalent in Indian Painting to the 
glamorous loxe-poetry of Kalidasa, {£ 3s 


That such a mature and sophisticated art was 


uniquely old and uniquely significant was early 
realised by the Hyderabad Government, and 
under the devoted direction of Dr. Yazdani not 
only have the caves been rendered more aceess- 
ible, but every possible ‘step has been taken: to 
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strengthen the structures and conserve the D: 
_ ings. At the same time the need O Pae 


-Pictures on permanent record was fully realis 


Proje 


ventures ever undertaken by a government in | 

field of art’ All the paintings—those of -Cavi 
XVII—nor described or repr6duced in) 
previous three parts are here recorded. A por 
folio of sixty-five monochrome’ reproductions 
enables their present state to be studied, wh? 
seventeen colour plates reproduce with astonish: 

‘y ing fidelity the glowing greens a rowns and = 
warm reds of t riginals. A fresh and lucid 
text explains in careful detail the sukject-matter 
of everP picture, connecting it with sch Slarly 
Precision fo the relevant Buddhist: text. The 
result is a magnificent produetion, for which + 
author, publisher, and government deserve the 
warmest congratulations. _ $ ioe 
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‘George Orwell. By Laurence Brande 

Longmans. 12s. 6d.“ et 
George Orwell., By John Atkins. — 

John Calder. 18s. pe: i 
- Since his death George Orwell has been com 
pared: to Ð H Lawrence. | Though te 
comparison in many ways is imappropriate— 
Orwell’was not as prolific, as silly, or as 
found a writer—there -is this much to be 
‘for it: both were obsessed writers. 


define ad evaluate his obsessions, and he musi 
do so, owing to the terms of Orwell’s p 
_which discourage publication of a` bio; 
virtually without. reference to any sourci 
than those-in print. Sea ra 
One of the differences between these. 
j JE on Orwells work can be put brief 
Atkins recognises this duty, Slee 
does not. The latter i§ content, apar r 
first three chapters, to deal with Orwells 
chronologically; the former, though 
within a chronological framework, , tries - to 
define his opinions on the very large number 
of subjects with which he confronted h 
In so doing he quotes extensively from 
number of reviews`and articles whic 
wrote and which have not been pu 
y book form (though they have bee 
Ian Willison’s bibliography), a 
Brander surprisingly ignores. I 
seems to have read not of! 
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Buddhist Himalaya. By David Snell- 
grove. haber, for Cassirer. 35s. 
THE TITLE OF THIS ROOK and the picture on the 


pau | dust-cover of a Tibetan monastery perched on a 

E] mountainside promise a different view of the 

re Furniture Himalaya from that of the traveller or moun- 

J. Liversidge, H taineer. The authpr gives early warning that he 
ss 


will not attempt a description of those majestic 
scenes; and so the peaks and glaciers, the bare 
gorges and sheltered valleys remain, as it were, 
a back-drop to the main theme which is an 


J Toynbee 3 
2300-750B.C, % 
a (15s.), Ten i 


ie by L. Bae account of the development of Buddhist doctrine 
MASE (35s.), from its Indian origins to a dead-end in Nepal 
Islamic Archi- and a live and dominant faith in Tibet. 

(12s. 6d.). Those who take their ideas of Tibetan 


Buddhism from purveyors of additional eyes, 
aerobatic monks and such fancies will fiad them- 
selves here in an unfamiliar world of careful and 
quiet exposifion which does not, however, 
-entirely conceal the author’s affection for his 
subject or for the peaceful Himalayan monastery 
where he studied it. 

A common criticism of Tibetan religion is 
that it is a degeneration from early Buddhism; 
| and the proliferation of images, including many 
ì that are horrific and seemingly obscene, is diffi- 
Í cult to reconcile with the traditional view of a 
: calm ascetic preaching the Eightfold Path to 

Enlightenment. Dr. Snellgrove rebuts. such 
' general charges of degeneration and helps to 
explain the apparent paradox by showing that 
in the millennium between its birth in India and 
its arrival in Tibet the doctrine had absorbed 
and transmuted all manner of extraneous ideas. 
In particular it had taken over the assortment 
of magic and mysticism in the Tantric texts 
together with the cult of actual sexual practice 
as a means to enlightenment. But this last was 
restricted to a few rare and exceptional masters 
for whom accommodation was found on the 
outskirts of the doctrine. For regular monastic 
usage the tedchings about sexual practice were 
transformed into a meditative symbolism—quite 
natural to Tibetans who are uninhibited by 
western taboos—of union with the nature of the 
divinity as a step towards comprehension of the 
essential identity of form and essence. 

Symbolism similarly underlies every aspect of 
~ Tibetan. religion, givisg meaning to the selec- 

tion of images and their position in the temple, 
the nature of the offerings and so on; and the 
author shows how beneath all the baroque accre- 
tions Tibetan practice preserves the central ideas 
of the doctrine from its earliest known form— 
the impermanence of existence as the cause of 
suffering and the incentive to end it, the non- 
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to say about the views and religious practices of 
the layman or about popular ceremonies, 
ménastery dances, oracles and the like. While 
clearly agreeing with that great scholar-mission- 
ary of the eighseenth century, Ippolito Desidesi, 
whose study of Tibetan religion still commands 
attention, that the Tibetans are ‘ virtuous, kindly 
and devout’ the author seems to view the lay- 
man with a hint of the superior kindliness of a 
Tibetan Lama. The formal relationship between 
monk and layman, we are told, is a co-operation 
between the ‘otherworldly’ practitioners who 
act as guigles and helpers to those who are 
immersed in the affairs of this world. That 
formula has worked’ because medieval seclusion 
and genuine popular devotion to religion has left 
control of ideas in the hands of the monks. 
Foreign visitors have found all too many 
Tibetan monks idle, ignorant and ill-conducted; 
and to say that the doctrine deserves to be 
judged by its highest exponents, of whom 
happily there are not a few, is not really a suffi- 
cient answer. It is not the strongest points but 
the weakest that are open to attack by the cold 
winds of cr#icism now blowing from Com- 
munist China. 

But that is outside the scope of Dr. Snell- 
grove’s book, which can be warmly recommended 
for many merits including its scholarly but easily 
readable account of the springs and the course 
of Tibetan doctrine, its résumé of legend and 
fact about early Tibetan history, its well-chosen 
illustrations, and not Jeast for the author’s lucid 
translations of Tibetan liturgies which help 

` greatly towards understanding and appreciation 
of the inner meaning of Tibetan Buddhism. © 


Brutus’s Orchard. Poems by Roy Fuller. 
Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 

In poetry, as in painting, it is perhaps the 

abstract which is nowadays the easiest to do 

passably and the most difficult to differentiate 


. into something original, Thus, Mr, Roy Fuller’s 


competence and self-confidence as an abstract 
poet in the Auden manner are unquestionable: 
what is less certain is how far his work in this 
genre, as shown in his latest collection of verse, 
is anything more than a sort of general con- 
temporary pastiche: 
"The ’cellist from benesth his knees 

Sends out a transcendental chord; 

Suddenly cherry branches freeze; 

The captain points across the ford... 
Yet in his simpler, more sensual poems Mr. 
Fuller, while remaining no less skilful, is far 
more individual : 


judged, and instead of being cofitent 
the usual, point about how difficult it al 


anything one writes seems at the “time 
nificent: © ~~ Sin oe 

When*we desire to say y 

‘Red’ and our pen puts down 

© Cardinal’ all the crown 

Of our head becomes alive, ¢ 
e And we imagine five ° ; A 

Or six continents under our sway . 2. 
The book ends with a set of mythological 
sonnets which are Mr. Fuller’s finest achieve- 
ment to date: hard, timeless as th¢ glare of 
marble Mm a landscape in which all tha? ever 
happened is happening again and again for the 
benefit of all men: 

A granulated, storm-blown, ashen sky 

Behind blanched, still unruined columns where — 

Monarch and queen, prophetic sister, dry usas 

Old statesmen still deseend the marble stair . . 
Judged by these poems rater than the aia 
ones, this is a book of great distinction. 


The Blue Ants: 600 Milion Chinese 
under the Red Flag. By Robert 
Guillain. Secker and Warburg. 25s. 

As correspondent for Le Monde, M. Guillain ,, 

has known China at first hand under three very 

different conditions. In 1937 he went there to 

report on Japan’s ‘ undeclared war’; in 1949 

he witnessed the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek 

and the Nationalists by the Commungts; two 24 

years agq, he paid a third visit, in order to see rap 

for himself how the country and its people fared 

after six years of Communist rule. e 1 
Like many other observers in China at the~-%__ 

time of the Communist seizure of power in 

1949, his first impressions of the new regime e 

had been very favourable. The corruption, 

incompetence and ruthlessness of the Kuomin- 
tang, the apathy of the Chinese et large, and 
the chaotic financial situation brought about By 

Nationalist misrule had been quickly superseded 

by an energetic efficiency entirely new to China; 

and in place of the ill-disciplined, demoralised ` 

Nationalist troops, there had appeared soldiery 

of the People’s Liberation Army—a quietly — 

efficient, well-behaved body of men who, instead 

of indulging in the customary looting and high- 

handedness, were scrupulously correct in their 

bearing towards the civilian population and in- 

sisted on paying for everything they bought. 3 
It was perhaps due to the favourable reports nA 

he had sent te his paper in 1949, reports- tha’ 

had led spme of his readers to brand him as a 
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The Iġfe°of Mahatma Gandhi 
By Louis Fischer. Cape. 25s. 

THE, LIFE AND PEATH of Gandhi provided the 
platform frog. which Pandit Nehru and his 
Government now speak, and not without a hear- 
ing, in the counsels of the world. That is one 
reason why a biography of this man, who may 
well survive in human memory even the greatest 
of his contemporaries, demands attention. 
Another is that she art of not saving face, as 
developed by Gandhi, would seem to be worth 
studying at this stage of international affairs. 

No doubt ‘art’ is the wrong word. There dre 
only two ways of writing about the Mahatma. 
One of them employs, either in praise or censure, 
words: like ‘shrewd’, ‘astute’, ‘political in- 
stinet’, “mass tactics’, The other, even Where it 
questions or regrets, accepts Gandhi at his own 
idealistic (but constantly self-critical) valuation. 
It.speaks in terms of faith and action rather than 
of policy and manoeuvre, and it is drawn to a 
Gandhian vocabulary even in a complex political 
exposition. New that the long life is closed, it 
is obvious that only this second method’ can 
provide anything like -an intelligible and con- 
tinuous narrative. The first, however apt for 
topical controversy, is as inadequate in the com- 
plete and backward view as the old indignation 
with the ‘half-naked fakir’? (Gandhi himself 
pleasantly described his costume to Londoners 
as ‘ minus-fours ’), 

Mr. Louis Fischer has no doubts about his 
standpoint and method. Going to India in 1942 
at a Critical hour, a travelled American journalist 
and author disillusioned by his experience of 
communist Russia, he was not long in finding 
in the hut at Sevagram something that could 
rekindle imagination and hope. He was in India 
again in 1948 to collect the final material for a 
task for which he is in many ways well fitted. 
He has taken laudable pains with a variety of 
sources, fully listed and explained in an appendix. 
| He has sought and found significant detail—and 
| some which is as insignificant as the colour and 
, dimensions, to an eighth of an inch, of Gandhi's 
| prison-card at Volksrust in the Transvaal. 

The first half of his long narrative is admir- 
able. Following Gandhi’s own accounts of his 
‘life in Kathiawar, London and South Africa, 
| checked and filled out wherever possible, it gives 
| us what are so important, the early experiments, 
the stages of discovery, the prelude to the drama 
and then the first act in India—the shock of his 
, Wmpact upon his own countrymen, the tension of 

something utterly new in the Dandi salt march. 
o Ia the last part of the book Mr. Fischer provides 
a moving account of Gandhi’s fight with despair 
towards the end of his life, of his lonely and 
fearless attack, with its feats of physical and 
| moral endurance, up on the huge horror of com- 
| munal strife, and finally of assassination in the 
[midst of prayer. Between these, however, the 
į Vital Period of 1939 to 1947, punctuated by the 
author's own visit, becomes blurred and un- 
balanced. There are omissions and summary 
treatments and there is little real sense of what 
‘India, the Congress Party, and Gandhi himself 
iwere in fact passing through, : 
A There is another book to be written 
a| Gandhi. His Boswell, Mahadev Desai, pre- 
deceased him and we must hope that one day 
Pandit Nehru may be allowed leisure for the 
fk task. In the meantime Mr, Fischer’s js the first 
full and consecutive biography, a relief from too 


about 


Pma have always concentrated on what Gandhi is, or 
Aa a Was, or seemed. Mr. Fischer tells us with a 
Aj wealth of circumstance what he did. For action 
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dmany symposia and anthologies of tribute. These - 
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was the key. It can be expressed by calling 
Gandhi a karma yogi or by explaining, in Mr. 
Fischer’s phrase, that ‘in attempting to establish 
a harmony between words, beliefs and acts 
Gandhi was attacking man’s central problem. He 
was seeking the formula for miental health’, 

He was also seeking the freedom of his peorle, ` 
and that. is a “story which can hardly fail to 
appeal to Englishmen, though some of it cannot 
be read witout pain—it is not quite 32 years 
since the Amritsar tragedy. Mr. Fischer is not 
impartial, but he tries to be fair. It would have 
been better not to attempt a one-chapter digest 
of the history of the British in India, which is 
inevitably unsatisfactory; but one detects. some 
sympathy for sincere and bewildered officials, for 
viceroys unwillingly placed in the seat of Pilate, 
and a considerable understanding of the moral 
sense to which Gandhi was able to penetrate, A 
generous view of Jinnah and the Muslim League 
is not here to be looked for, or found: 

Gandhi was a delightful person, and that too 
Mr. Fischer shows. One lays down the book with 
an amazed sense pf how much one man could 
do. Reaching for the evening paper one reflects 
how little that is. ; 


The Tolstoy Home. Diaries of Tatiana: 
Sukholtin:Tolstoy. Harvill Press. 21s. 
‘On the fourth I was eighteen, and I was very 
upset about my ageing; it is true, I now think 
there can be nothing sweeter than young girls 
of sixteen or seventeen ’. 
` ‘I am quite envious to see how kind and 
attentive Papa is to Masha (she is not well) and 
have been feeling lonely and unloved. The idea 
even came into my head to go out_and catch a 
cold, if only to enjoy Papa being tender to me’. 

Yes, 2 young girl’s diary. The type was long 
ago well enough established to deserve parody,, 
and it is scarcely fashionable today; but that 
fact does not diminish the freshness and force 
of these diaries written by Tolstoy’s eldest 
daughter. They are not, however—as the title 
might lead one to expect—primarily valuable 
for the light they throw on Tolstoy himself. 
True, he is omnipresent, like a deity, but he 
rarely emerges to vouchsafe any details of his 
thought or actions. Tatiana was certainly a true, 
daughter of her father. She is perpetually busy 
putting her heart in arder. She is so assiduous 
in exploring moral issues, and cataloguing the 
sins that must be wiped out that, again like her 
father, she quite fails to observe her real, capital 
sin, emotional and moral egoism. The diaries 
extend from 1878, when Tatiana was fourteen. 
to 1910, the year of Tolstoy’s death. But they are 
not bulky. Tatiana deserted her diary for years 
at a time. She only wrote in it when she must. 
For that reason it differs entirely from „what 
might be called the ¢raditional English pattern. 
There are no daily accounts,of inevitable daily 
activities, written up in a spirit of routine. 

It is the merit of her honesty that, in spite of 
her hero-worship, her father emerges in a light 
so convincing and unflattering. This is the age- 
ing Tolstoy, the moralist in whom the desire 
to achieve Goodness necessarily became a desire 
to be God. One can only note the fatal incon- 
sistency between the stale righteousness of his 
homily to his sen Ilia on how to make a virtuous 
marriage (quoted in full with admiring com- 
ments) and a single detail which Tatiana inno- 
cently lets slip: “Mamma said that the morning 
after her marriage she was so ashamed that she 
did not want to leave the bedroom, but hid her 
face in the pillow and cried’, It js as true as 
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‘has’ neither the wit nor the 


f G -@ o 
ever that neither of the Tolstoys can emerge 
from an account of their life togegher with much „ 
credit. It must be the insolubility of theip con- ~ 
flict that gives it its fascination. Even $0, jit iS 
better. to be spared yet another account of that 
final flight and the death in the railway staton. 
Tatiana was away in Rome when it happened. 

The chief value of these diaries remains in 
the portrait of the writer. The character de- 
ducible from it is not an attractive one. Tatiana 

humoer that implies- 

detachment. In her accoufit of Impressionist, 
Painting, or of a meeting with Diaghilev, the - 
observed is shut out by the observer. But as 
continuous, exhaustive, unsparing and ‘amusing 
self-revelation the diaries would be hard to excel, 

“The other day I dreamt that I had six -babies 
all at once; the two last were m sters, but I 
could not remember by whom they were; all I 
knew was that they were illegitimate. And in my 
dream I was trying to find out what was good - 
in it, telling myself that if my haughtiness and — 
self-assurance had not done their work, perhaps 
shame and humiliation® would be of more use, 
to me’. s 

The translation, by Alec Brown, reads with all 
the vivacity and conviction of an original. e 


Afghanistan: a Study of Political 
Developments in Central Asia. By 
Licut.-Col. Sir Kerr Fraser-Tyler. 
Oxford. 21s. 


Innumerable pamphlets have been written on 
this subject for the purpose of furthering party 
interests. Even the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment have on occasions been deliberately garbled aa 
as was the case with the letters of Sir Alexander > 
Burnes tê the Government of India between 
1837 and 1839. Anglo-Afghan relations have 
been discussed in so-called scientific histories by a 
armchair historians with no first-hand know- 3 
ledge of the country. It is therefore refreshing 
to turn to this book whose author, because of © 
his residence in Afghanistan as Counsellor, 
Chargé d'Affaires, and British Ministem has had 
exceptional facilities for writing & survey of 
Political developments in Central Asia, In the 
Short space of three hundred pages, a remarkable x 
feat of compression, the history of the territories ae 
now included in the kingdom of Afghanistan has 
been traced from 500 B.C. to the year 1947; and — 
the influence of events in the Central Asian 
background on India has been summarised with 
accuracy and lucidity. A 

It is well known that before the intrusion of 
European nations by sea, invasions from Central 
Asia profoundly affected the history of northern ` 
India. The soldiers of Alexander the Great, the 
troops of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the armies — 
of Ahmad Shaly Durrani all advanced through". “ 
the mountain passes of the north-west frontier 9 
to debouch on to the Punjab plains. There have 
been two types of invaders: those who aimed at o 
conquest and sought to consolidate their power 
in northern India; and invaders whose chief an 
„motive was the desire for plunder. To this latter 
class belonged Timur, the Barlas Turk, Nadir 
Shah of Persia, and Ahmad Shah, the Durrani 
Afghan. It was the possession of the strategic 
uplands of: Kabul that facilitated the Mughal 
cofiquest of Hindustan, One fact emerging fror 
a study of the Central Asian policy of u 
Mughal emperors js the extreme difficul 
almost impossihility, of “controlling outlying | 
provinces such as Balkh and Badakhshan, al 
and Kandahar, from a distant centre like 
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to undertake 


riginal research in studying a subject 
3 eh fas been dealt with so many times before. 
For this reason he has added, little to our ERORE 
ledge of this, early period. In his account of 
Anelo-Afghan, relations in the early nineteent 
centyry, a detailed knowledge of the MAnUSCEIPL 
source’ relating to the First Afghan War (1839- 
42) would have saved him from falling into the 
‘common error that Dr. Brydon was the sole 
iver of, the disastrous re à 
va eae that, in addition, Major Lisant of 
the 37th Native Infantry, a merchant named 
Barnes, and a few Indians eventually reached 
, Jalalabad. Ite is also unfortunate that an 1n- 
accurate map has® been inserted on page 128 
to illustrate the various stages in the Briti$h 
advance from Bengal to the north-west frontier. 
But these are minor imperfections and it 
would be unfair to cavil at a work whic 
shows signs of much careful prepargtion and, 
in the main, is characterised by an accurate 
presentation of historical events. Where his 
narřative is, on the other hand, highly im- 
portant and convincing is in his account of 
Afghan history from the Anglo-Russian Con- 
` vention of 1907 to the present day, as he is 
commenting on events’in which he has played 
an important official part No one but an eye- 
witness could have so vividly portrayed the 
ludicrous sight of the Afghan Loe Jirga which™ 
greeted the reforming Amanullah on his return 
© from Europe. ‘ Clad in black morning coats and 
“trouser's, with white shirts, black ies, and soft 
hats, they looked very. much more like cari- 
eatures of Nonconformist clergy than Ghilzai, 
“ Mangal, and other tribesmen’. i 
The authors conclusions on the present 
position in Central Asia, as would be expected, 
„are none too reassuring. The history of India 
proves that she has been free from invasion 
when Well defended as in the days of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, under the Mughals before their 


As tHe author confesses in his 
che hes not considered it necessary 


power declined, and while the British retained -g 
control of her defences. Advances by neighbour- n 


ing powers into the protectorates and buffer 
states surrounding India have . always been 
- symptomatic of internal weakness, 


Selectgd Poems of John Clare 
Edited’ by Geoffrey Grigson. 
© Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


John Clare and Other Studies p. 


By John Middleton Murry. 

Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 
‘ There is nothing but poetry about the existence 
of childhood 
poetry about manhood but the reflection and the 
remembrance of what has been’. Clare’s own 
statement is the best key to the nature and 


function of his ver$e. He remained a child from . 


choice and from fear, Not to have done so 
« would have meant exile from his world and his 
Poetry. His choice involved ‘another’ form of 
exile and privation: it locked him in on his own 
little world. But it gave him the freedom of his 
poetry. There is happiness.as well as pathos 
in his life and in his verse, but no tragedy. The 
poems written in his later‘ years of ‘madness’ 
are a steady and equable development of his 
early talent. The very evenness of quality in 
his Verse makes selection difficult, Mr, Grigson’s 
compact anthology, a new addition to the Muses’ 
Library, contains all that the general reader 
“may want to know, including much*that is good 
and still unfamiliar. His introduction is equally 
compact—and lusid—in its presentation of the 
man, his stunted environment and career, But 


© there seems to be ‘a law by which all intro- 


sductions must overstate their case. Fow readers 
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will agree that Clare’s are among the ‘most 
emotive of melodic rhythms’. He never suc- 
ceeded, as Blake and Smart did, in completely 
firing with his own inspiration the conventional 
forms he used. And again, to say that “ Clare's 
asylum foretells "our need for an asylum’ is 
surely reading too much into too little. We are 
fond enough of reading our own predicament 
into the past; in the case of Clare it can only 
result in more distortion than usual. A 
Mr. Murry’s two studies of Clare were written 
bafore much of the best of the Ppoet’s work had 
been printed. But it is a mark of their merit 
are still a basis for a true and lasting 
The other essays in “this volume, 
revised since their first printing a generation 
ago, are very much to be welcomed. They differ 
from the general pattern of criticism today, and 
all to their advantage. 
Mr. Murry is almost always guilty of enthusiasm 
—and he is often not innocent of, penetration. 
He is entirely free from specialist hauteur, He 
is untouched by Marx or Freud, and his critical 
approach is never a mask for political or 
religious attack. These are all curious, virtues 
today, rare enough to make their attendant faults 
acceptable. One must resign oneself, of course, 
to tones of transcendentalism whenever Keats, 
Shakespeare or Dostoevsky is mentioned. The 
essay on Falstaff, in the present volume, 1s 
embarrassingly exclamatory, and ends in pure 
dithyramb. And yet as speculative and creative 
criticism it still contrives to be both genuine 
and new. Outside his special enthusiasms the 
writer can be as rewarding, without the penal- 
ties. His essay on Flaubert (1921) may be worth 
most of what has been written on the subject 
since. His appraisal of Stendhal penetrates to the 
essence of that writer, disclosing and analysing a 
‘profound naïveté’ which the Stendhal-worship- 
per will scarcely relish, But then these essays 
were written before literary criticism had become 
either a form of orthodox worship or a means of 
staking a proprietary claim. 


valuation. 


China and the Soviet Union 
By Aitchen K. Wu. Methuen. 25s. 


Books on Far Eastern affairs in English by 
Chinese diplomats are rare; and the new book 
by Mr. Wu (already well known for an earlier 
work on Sinkiang) will be welcomed if only 
for the light it throws upon their approach to 
such problems, It consists of a narrative account 
of Sino-Soviet relations (with some preliminary 
pages on earlier contacts between the two 
countries) based upon Chinese as well as more 
familiar sources and supplemented by ‘the per- 
sonal information acquired by Mr, Wu during 
his quarter-century of service which ended as 
recently as 1949 when he abandoned the Kuo- 
mintang regime en Formosa. It is supplemented 
most usefully for students by a hundred pages 
of appendix, giving all the treaties and other 
agreements between the Soviet Union and China 
up to and including those of last spring, It 
is highly unusual in these days for 2 book to 
get published dedling with events so recent, and 
Mr. Wu’s publishers are to be congratulated, 
even though it has led to an air of haste about 
the writing and to a rather curious. arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter. p 

On the whole it must be confessed that the 
total result is disappointing, Mr, Wu appears 
to belong to that middle group of liberal in- 
tellectyals in China upon whom the hopes placed 
have always been disappointed, He does not seem 
to have much sympathy with the Chinese Com- 
munists whose connection with Moscow he does 
not explore, but is disposed on the whole to 
klame the Kuomintang’s intransigence for its 
débâcle, Although he deplores Yalta and the 1945 
trgaty, and points out several, ambiguities in that 
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of 1950 which may yet prove difficult, he is on 
the. whole’ by no means anti-Soviet, He tends to 
exaggerate Soviet help to China in 1937-9 at. the 
expense of the “Western Powers, to share in 
virulent ‘anti-colonialism’ and to be sceptical 
of the Soviet Union’s alleged intenti8ns to spread 
Communism further: ‘The Soviet Union has 
become one of the strongest nations on earth, 
The so-called popular front, the Iron Cuetain, . 
the cold war and what not, are alk recent inven- 
tions of the Soviet Union. Remove the 
ugly fears and suspicions and there is no earthly 
reason why two totally different systems should 
not exist side by side-in harmony’. With so 
unanalytical an approach (and this is true where 
China is concerned too) it is Mot surprising that anomalous, “ 
Mr, Wu could regard Communist China’s task: F expressed. in t 
as being to act as a bridge between the U.S.A. i: The classif 
and the U.S.S.R. It would be interesting to colour vision 
` colour blindn 
© (3) red-green 
~~ anomalous. cc 
ni p defects; (5) y 
Studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture: a (6) exaggerat 
By W. R. Valentiner. ee a separate 
5 ; combined wit 
Phaidon Press. 63s. e “be torally se 
During the last twenty years no One, except i. ‘periments led 
Dr. Planiscig, has made such valuable and in- $} Vision which 
teresting contributions to the understanding of a 
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for hue, and 
Italian Renaissance sculpture as Dr. Valentiner, to regard ind 
in a number of articles published in the specialist . “as trichromati 
reviews. From his consideration of Leonardo's ‘are required : 
relationship to Verrocchio (Art Bulletin, 1930) “isa sensation 
to his revaluation. of Mino da Fiesole (Art — Hic results se 
Quarterly, 1944), these articles contained both — êS modified b; 
factual material and fresh critical ideas which 5 Other prob! 
must clearly lead to the revision of hitherto T cussed, such a 
current views of the history and development eee difference 
of Italian Renaissance sculpture generally. The A HESIEN ELC: 
republication in volume form of some dozen On - 
so of these articles, incorporating enlargements te 
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and revisions of the original texts, does not 
altogether fulfil hopes that Dr. Valentiner would $ 
set himself to write a new general history of. ae 
his favourite subject, but at least it enables a 

reader to appreciate more readily and more com- | 
pletely the wider implications of the author's 
researches. Though his terminology suffers from 
some serious defects—due principally to the 
overworking of the labels gothic and baroque— i fully carried 

and though, in his enthusiasm for newly dis-» The writer h: 
covered or newly attributed works, he is some- “describes in € 
times tempted to argue on the basis of premises | -which is pain 
not altogether acceptable, Dr. Valentiner never- | »phasises the ne 
theless establishes certain important conclusions. “defect, and : 

The first of these is the great significance approved psy: 
which should be attached to Donatello’s return, | ` should prove i 
in certain late works, to the use of the “ medi- | . with the techi 
eval front-plane relief’; the second, connectas i „and stimulati 
with this, is the discernment of certain medieval |= problems of cc 
or late gothic charactexistics in later quattrocento 
art, even, in “Florence, Thirdly, Dr. Valentiner | 
seems to establish beyond doubt the importance, 
of Mino da Fiesole as ‘the master of the transiyg 
tion’ from the'age of Donatello to that of the 
High Renaissance, a position in which he must 
now supplant Desiderio. Fourthly, by a series 
of subtly probing studies, he has elucidated the j 
many-sided relationship between Verrocchio an 
his pupil Leonardo, too complex to be adequately 
described as mainly a matter of the influence 
of the master on the pupil or vice versa. An 
lastly, he has rehabilitated the statuettes of the 
Piccolomini Altar in Siena as authentic wor 
of the young Michelangelo. 

In comparison with these points, Dr. Valen- 
tiner’s recognition of the marble ‘Prophet’ 19 
the Musée Jacqueneart-André as a‘ work 
Donatello designed originally for the Porta della 
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Mandorla of the Florence Duomo; his recogni 
tion of the lost candlestick made by Verrocchio 
in 1468 for the audience chamber of the Palazz? 
Vecchio;“ his disentangling of the respective 
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~ ás apart from hue; not an easy task, and one 
liable to error’"With the same test and using the 
| same, technjque, the investigation was extended 
to blues and yellows. Interesting deviations 


occurred, and the existence of considerable weak- 


Ufiion has ‘ ness to these*two colours was revealed. Again, 
on earth, . the difficiflty in equating brightnesses of different 
n Curtain, . X colours may have some bearing on the results 
ent inven- _ obtained. The adwantage of the four-colour test 


is that it can læ used, as the Rayleigh equation 
test was used, for testing all grades of colour 
vision from variations in normal colour vision 


emove the 
no earthly is 
ms should 4 


. With so | to differing degrees of colour blindness. It can 
true where | also pick out the colour weak and the colour 
rising that | anomalous. The amount of deviation can bz 

hina’s task: expressed in terms ef sigma. 5 
the U.S.A. The classification of individual variations in 
resting to Sy.. colour vision is made into six groups: a) total 
to change y colour blindness; (2) acquired colour blindness; 
€ (3) red-green major defects, which includes 


anomalous colour vision; (4) red-green minor 

defects; (5) yellow-blue defects (always minor); 
| (6) exaggerated fatiguability> This latter “may 
# -be a separate form of defect, independent or 
w: combined with any other weakness, and might 
~~ ‘be totally sex-linked*. The results of the ex- 
‘periments Jed Dr. Pickford to a theory of colour 
Vision which requires four primary sensations 
for hue, and oe for brightness. He found that 
to regard individuals with normal colour vision 
‘as trichromatic is not convincing. Four primaries 
‘are required; red, green, yellow and blue. Yellow 
“is a sensation of unique and irreducible quality’ 
Hic results seem to support the Hering theory 
as modified by Houstoun. 

Other problems of colgur vision are also dis- 
cussed, such as the inheritance of colour vision, 
sex differences, hair and skin coloration, fre- 
quencies, etc. The author hopes to organise’ a 
survey of the colour vision of at least 10,000 
men and boys and as many women and girls in 
the British Isles, and is of the opinion that such 
a survey would have considerable practical and 
theoretical value. Dr. Pickford also describes’ at 
length the usual subsidiary cues made use of by 
the colour defective and well known to all in- 
“vestigators. It is useful to give these prominence, 
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he author's however, if only to reveal the pitfalls into which 
suffers from ? _-inexperienced testers may fall. 
ally to thei © The investigations described ‘have been care- 


1 baroque— F 
newly dis- 
he is some- 
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tiner never 


fully carried out, and are to be commended. 
The writer has an easy style in writing, and 
“describes in detail each stage of his research 
-which is painseaking and thorough, He em- 
-phasises the need for individual testing of colour 


conclusions. “defect, and attempts _to justify the use of 
significance — approved psycho-physical methods. The book 
Jlo’s return, should prove invaluable to all who are concerned 
the “medis with the technique of testing the colour blind, 
1 connectad | and stimulating to all interested in the many 
rin medieval = problems of colour vision. 
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. Valentines | -William Blake. By -H. M. Margoliouth. 
 importan/ax Oxford: Home University Library. 5s. 
f the tran’ We The literature on William Blake has now attained 


. that of me -~ the proportions of a considerable library, and 
ich he DEK most of the recent additions to it, especially 
by a sr those of specialists like Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, 
ucidated|t have been concerned with such minutiae of 
rrocchio an biography and documentation that a fresh 
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general survey, incorporating whatever of sig- 
nificance emerges from these studies, had become 
highly desirable for the general student. This 
is the task Mr- Margoliouth set himself, and on 
the whole he has discharged jt admirably. 
_ He has added his own few new facts concern- 
ing Blake’s family; but the great merit of his 
book is that, although he writes for the student 
of literature, he rightly emphasises the fact that 
Blake’s texts ahd illustrations are inseparable 
his recogni Parts of his creative activity and must be studied 
y Verrocchl©” together—an obvious point which is only too 
f the Palazzo & .pften ignored, The students of Blake’s ‘paintings, 
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drawings and engravings are generally the worst 
sinners in this respect, and they have conse- 
quently over-estimated the relative émportance of 
these works in comparison with the colour prints 
which form integral parts of Blake’s books. It 
is in these last that much of Blake’s most power- 
ful and individual work is to be found. 

' Mr, Margoliouth’s approach js a valuable cor- 
rective, but he does not yet go quite far enough; 
som¢g of the most intense and expressive of the 
illustrations to Urizen, for instance, remain 
without a mention, and the book contains no 
considered estimate of Blake’s relationship as ar? 
artist to his contemporaries, such as Fuseli, 
Stothard, Flaxman, Barry; Mortimer, or to the 
Principal sources of -his style, the prints after 
Michelangelo, Raphael and Dürer, Perhaps it 
was impossible to get all that into a small book 


of predetermined format. At any rate, Mr.” 


Margoliouth is moving in the right direction. 


e 
Classical Dances and Costumes of India 
By Kay. Ambrose. Black. 25s. 
Indian Dancing. By Ram Gopal and 
Serozh Dadachanji. Phoenix. 16s. 
During the last ten years, the Indian dancer, 
Ram Gopal, has proved himself an outstanding 
interpreter of traditional andian culture. His 
aim has been to bring the four great styles of 
Indian dancing to Western notice—not as mere 
forms of archaic exoticism but as types of art 
possessing a profound appeal to contemporary 
minds. Such aft enterprise might, at first sight, 
have seemed destined for failure. Bharat Natyam 
(the temple dance’ of Southern India) with its 
grave dignity and close dependence on the 
worship of Siva, Kathakali (the dance-drama 
of Malabar) with its towering masks, its billow- 
ing costumes and intense preoccupation with 
ancient epical themes, Kathak (the gay and 
swirling dance of Northern India) with its- 
‘tinsel brilliance’, even Manipuri with its 
sagging skirts and simple village rhythms might 


“all have: seemed too exotic in their basic con- 


ceptions for Western appreciation. Yet, in spite 
of such apparent difficulties, all four kinds have 
evoked enthusiasm from English audiences. The 
explanation must obviously be sought in various 
directions, but the factor chiefly responsible is 
undoubtedly the artistic personality of Ram 
Gopal himself. Here is a dancer whose supple 


fluid style is so charged with poetry, so imbued 


with suave magnetic charm, that through his 
renderings: the great traditional forms have gained 
a new vitality. In many theatre-goers the basic 
conceptions may still @aduce considerable per- 
plexity. That,-none the less, they have responded 
to the art is an indication of Ram Gopal’s extra- 
ordinary gifts. i 3 

Classical Dances and Costumes of India is 
an admirable attempt at broadening apprecia- 
tion. Miss Ambrose is already well known as 


a sensitive critic of Western ballet. She was 


so entranced, however, by Ram Gopal’s ex- 
pressive powers that she made a prolonged tour 
of India.in order to study the Indian dance 
in its various traditional settings. The result 
is a book which even the humblest: of dance- 


enthusiasts can read with ease, profit and under- . 


standing. Nothing is taken for grafited and in 
an engagingly conversational manner and with 
the aid of numerous incisive sketches, Miss 
Ambrose makes vividly clear the Indian ap- 
proach to all these forms of dance. The mean- 
ing of finger movements, the role of face and 
eyes, the general structure of each type, the 
significance of the subject whether it is, Siva, 
Krishna, Ram or Sita, and above all, the precise 
emotional attitudes jmplied by different forms 
are all discussed with quite unusual under- 
standing. As a popular introduction to the 
study, her book ceyld hardly be bettered, 


are fully illustrated With impressive ph& 3 
and the. book can thus be used nor only as an 
“exposition of basic principles bife f 
theatre-goer’s dictionary. Such gestures, 
ever, are only the alphabet of dancing and 
authors stress how each performer must e 
tionally identify himself with his theme 
even, for the time being, live his rele. 
dancing, in fa€t, could be defined as an in 
expressive form of poetic mimi%g and it. 
because its rhythms so evidently communicate 
emotion that audiences, irrespgctive of race, cafi 
respond to its forms. But classicism by itself is 
obviously not ‘enough, and the authors insist — 
that side by side with preserving the ancient 
technique, the themes of dancing should be 
‘brought into line with contemporary ljfe. Such 
an adjustment has already been achieveé in 
modern Indian painting in the work of Jamini 
Roy and George Keyt and we can confidently 
expect that a similarly successful style—fully — 
contemporary in its robust precision and in- 
vigorating poetry—will shortly emerge in Indian 
dancing also, Meanwhile, the traditional dance 
‘is here to be enjoyed—in all its supple beauty— 
and as a short but authoritative guide to its 
principles, the-book of Ram Gopal and Serozh 
Dadachanji is of exceptional importance. . * 
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Cave Men New and Old € z 
By Norbert Casteret. Dent. 16s. 
Subterranean Chambers 
By Pierre Chevalier. Faber. 15s. 
Norbert, Casteret is one of the pioneers of 
French caving; moreover he can write an excel- 
lent narrative of action and suspense. In this- 
new book, the third of his to be translafed, he 
first cf all glescribes the exploration of the Clot 
de la Henne Morte—the Dead Woman’s Pot— 
ein the Pyrenees. So far as is known as present, __ 
the Dead Woman’s Pot is tenth among the  ° 
deepest cave systems of the world, with a total 
descent of 1,460 feer. Yorkshire pot-holes are 
woodpecker’s nests by comparison. 
The pot opens in surroundings of the ‘ wildest 


disorder’ among tangled pine trees and Boulders a 
—a scene suggesting the mouth of “hell in the 2 
sixth book of the Aeneid, though lit by no goldere ` pa 
e bough. A mouth shaped like a monstrous arum ~ Kii 
lily, 260 feet across one way and 160 feet the See 


other, narrows into the darkness, into which t o J 
cavers made a trial descent in 1940. A depth of 
260 feet was their limit. In 1941 M. Casteret 
and these two cavers added nearly 160 feet. 
They made-a second descent the same year -until 
they ran out“of ladder lengths, A waterfall ‘still 
poured on below. Three descents in 1942 pushed 
the limit down to 850 feeteIn 1943 and 1946 
the Dead Woman’s Pot was giving way, though 
not without resistance and the infliction ef 
casualties. In 1947 a hugely organised assault EEK 
overcame a ywaterfall 300 feet long and reached _ 
the bottom, the no-further, the ‘impenetrable _ 
closing up of the walls’ where the river vanished e 
into a drawer-like hssure in the rock, ^ ; 
M. Casteret’s aceGunt makes a fine adventure 
Story of mountaineering upside down. In 1942 
he had been defeated by the buffeting of the 
water when he was a hundred feet down theefirst 
cascade. By this time the pot was clearly 
enormous enough to rank high and M. Casteret 
and his fiends were wondering whether | 
might not prove the degpest pot-hole in France. 
Then. with dismay they heard that 
Chevalier and a steam of cavers 
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Gandhi’ Letters to a Disciple. 
With an introduction by John Haynes - 


Holmeés. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Selected Wrilings of Mahatma Gandhi 
Selected and introduced by Ronald 
Duncan. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


‘TRUTH AND ahimsa will never bz destroyed, but 
if Gandhism is agother name for sectar ‘anism, 
it deserves to be destroved . 
. that he is a follower of Gandhi’. In spite of that 
„warning, the legend grows, the ‘disciples declare 
the gospel, the sanctificition is* already taking 
place. Madeleine S'ade, the daughter of a British 
admiral, heard the call twenty-seven years ago, 
left the bours2ois shelter of Camnden Hi'l. dis- 
possessed herself of all worldly vanities, shaved 
her head, and became a humble and obedient 
servant of the Ashram (the ascetic settlement of 
* adobe. without furniture or decorations of any 
kind, in which Gandhi habitually lived). Long 
before she saweGandhi, she evas impelled towards 
him by an unknown power. When, after a year 
of preparation (physical and spiritual) she at last 
stood before him, she was “so completely over- 
come with reverence and joy’ that she ‘could 
see and feel nothing but a heavenly light. I fell 
on my knees at Bapu’s feet. He lifted me up and 
taking me in his aris said, “ You shall be my 
daughter ”’. She goes on in the familiar ecstatic 
strain of the mystics: 3 
With boundless joy and energy, I stared’ on 
my pilgrimage. Numberless times have I slipped 
and stumbled. Many have been the bruises and 
cuts. Bitter have been the tears with which. I 
have watered the path, and once or twice the 
clouds have come down on the mountain and I 
have all but lost my way. But Bapu’s love has 
at last led me our Upon the upper pastures, 
where God’s peace fills the sweet mountain air. 
She became Mira, for in most religions the 
initiated are renamed. Gandhi became Bapu, and 
the letters which record their long association are 
spiritual love letters, and called such by Gandhi. 
But they are concerned for the most part with 
the unexciting details of the daily life of a 
modern prophet (correspondence, committees, 
conferences), 
aphorisms quoted by Mr. Duncan: ‘ Monotony 
is the law of naturg . . . the monotony of neces- 
sary occupation is exhilarating and law-giving ’. 
Pat they also throw much light on the character 
„of this strange and great man, showing with 
“what singular consistency he lived for the. truth, 
that we mighr be turned 
from the evil path of hatred, greed, violence and 
‘untruth ’. 
Mr. Duncan’s selection has been well made, 
and it is a pleasure for once to have Gandhi's 
writings decently printed—though Gandhi him- 


‘self would have considered a love of good typo- 


graphy as sinful— all attachment to the senses 
is death’. The selections begin with what is basic 
in Gandhis doctrines—the gospel of selfless 
actions derived from the Bhagavad Gita. From 


this gospel there naturally evolves Satyagraha,_ 


the philosophy of non-violence, and to this 
gospel, with its practical effects in Politics, is 
properly given the most substantial section of 
the volume. Finally comes Brahmacharya, the 
gospel of chastity, and there are further sections 
which give extracts from Gandhi's Diary during 
the last months of his tife, and from his corre- 
spondence with Lord Linlithgow. Finally, there 
is a selection of detached aphorisms, 

Mr, Duncan suggests that ‘the highest contri- 
bution Gandhi made to twenticth-century 
thought was his insistence on the need for a 


ry 
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Let no one say’ 


aptly illustrating one of Gandhi's . 
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‘lower standard of living, in opposition to thes 
western notion that progress lies in an accumu- 
lation of material prosperity’. This seems to be 

; a curiously materialistic conclusion for one who 
believes thar our European culture can only be 
saved by ‘a spiritual impulse’ Gandhi's 
importance; like” „Tolstoy's, surely lies in his fear- 
less. preaching of the doctrine of non-viclenc®, 
hig belief that permanent good can never be the 
outcome of férce. In this he claimed to be (and 
proved himself to be) more than a visionary. “I 
am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical . 
idealist. The religion of non-violence is nog 
meant merely for the rishis and saints. It is 
meant for t#: common people as well. Non- 
violence is qb: law of our species as violence is- 
the law of tk: brute. The spirit lies dormant in 
the brute, and he knows no law but that of 
physical might. The dignity of man ‘requires’ 
obedience to a higher law—to the strength of 
the spirit’. 

Gandhi devored the greater part of his 
teaching to the elucidation of this universal 
truth. Other aspe¢gts of his teaching must seem, 
at any rate for most western minds, less compell- 
ing: his indifference to beauty, his morbid denial 
of the sexual instinct (‘If the observance of 
Brahmacharya—chastity—should mean the end 
of the world, that is none of our business’), his 
worship of the cow (‘a pcem’ of Pity’). But 
_ Gandhi was well aware of his own inconsisten- 
cies, and with inborn humility did not: insist 
on an intellectual acceptance of any. of his 
doctrines. ‘ Patient example is the only Possible 
method to effect a reform ’. 


The Marx ee By Kyle Crichton. 

Heinemann. 6d. ite 
For the first years SS their career the Marx 
brothers lived in a state of pessimistic near- 
failure. They did not feel any power over thei 
public until they learned to insult it. Two 
crises taught them. The first occurred in their 
early days, in a small Texas town. “The boys’ 
had played their hearts out, but the only 
thing that had moved their spectators was a 
runaway mule in the street outside. In a rage of 
despair the brothers began to vent their hatred 
on the audience, Harpo ran up and down cock- 
ing snooks, Groucho improvised such subtle 
insults as, ‘The jäckass, Is the finest flower of 
Texass’. They expeceed to be lynched. Instead, 
‘the good citizens of Nacogdoches pounded one 
another on the back, joggled insanely up and 
down on their seats, and cried with mirth’, 

Years later they at last reached New York. On 
the eve of their first performance they were 
frightened and angry, The management had 

treated them with contempt as ‘a roughhouse’. 
A new kind of audience awaited them without 
pity: ‘ Bookers, agents and Broadway-wise. spec- 
tators gathered . .”. for the death-watch’. As 
the brothers went on, Chico gave them their 
watchword, “We'll kick their teeth in’, They 
did so, and reduced the audience to abject and 
clamorous surrender. Groucho, «surveying the 
audience with cold contempt, SUD SS: 
“What'd I tell you?—hicks ’. 

T heir New York success coincided a the 
great financial crash of 1929. Amid a chaos that 
spread across continents their lunacy was both 
a relief from*:he nightmare and an arsistic sum- 
mation of it all. 


Connolly and Alexander Woollcott were among 
the crowds who” swarmed in their dressing- 
rooms. A Hollywood contract followed, and the 
‘cinema made them the world’s property. 
` í oa % fat Oleg 
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a PO then ae eae years on toù a 
at last, with the first taste of success if. 
York, Groucho, who has hitherto lived wit 
mental shell and dreamed of studying medicine, 


decisive éngredient—the force Of his sa onii 
intellect. There is the magnificent Minnie Mar 
with enough ambition for her five unambitious 


slot 
machines and, in the days of her prosperity, — 
driving about in a limousine with potted plants 
and curtains at its windows. There are scenes 
as insane and hilarious as anything the Marx ~ 
brothers have done on the films, and always 

there is Groucho. “Your eyes’, he murmurs to a 
stage lady-love, * shine like the pants of a blue < 
serge suit’.eWas there ever a- wickeder thrust S 
against literary SHEN EINES 


Oversea Settlement: Migration from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominions | 
“By G. F. Plant. Oxford. 16s. 


disadvantages of planned migration within the ee 
Common*vealth, this new study i is most welcome. » —ă— 
It is particularly useful in that the author has Tone 
directly in mind the more practical aspects /of — 
the question and is specially fitted to deal with 
them, since he was in turn Secretary to the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee and to the Overseas » 
Settlement Board. Thus while the book is 
essentially a survey of the history of assisted 
migration, with only ‘a small” segtidn dealing 
specifically with the problem.in the presènt 
setting, the historical analysis is throughgut i 
informed by the writer's actual experience of the — 
development of Commonwealth migration policy 4 
between the wars. The result. is, to provide, in 
compact form, a very useful commentary on the 
main lines of policy since 1815, on the changing ~ 
relationships between the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom in the evolution. o t tpotcy 
and on the translation of policy“ into concrete 
measures to promote and direct - movement tor 
various parts of rhe Empite.’ “ es 
The book begins with a E Ense accoun : of ; 
migration prior to 1815. Developments du : 
the nineteenth century are ‘then examined again: 
the differtag views of Horton and of Wakefie 
The main discussion is, however, given 
to the period frem 1917—when the R 
Royal Commissipn reported, te 
formation of the Overseas Sputlem: nt 
and, in 1922, to a ae eck of th 
sray Aa memeni : 1 
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Vancouver—Honolulu—Fiji—Sydney- Leave Vancouver every alternate 
Wednesday by luxurious * Empresses of the Air. Relax one whole day in 
Honolulu, with hotel accommodation and meals included. 16-hour stop- 
over at Fiji, with connections to New Zealand. The through air rate 
- from London to Sydney is £260, and to Auckland £279. You can vary 
your route by choosing sea across the Atlantic and rail across Canada. 


, Combination rates quoted. 
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You will find in it 
—'i 64-page Historical Section with 
itlustrations on every page covering 4 
1851-1951- in a swift, light-hearted 
flashback, Hl 
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— a 1951 Section Where, in his'own * 
private Exhibition, PUNCH laughs at 
~ f; 
everyone and with everyone in pages 
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A new, inexpensive way to the Riviera wa. | 
Summer. Leave London 10.00 p.m. bf 
4-engine Skymaster—arrive Nice 1.40 a.m: 1 
;| still time for a night's sleep, Amazing cheap 
Riviera fare of £28 .0.0 return, Or by day 
on the Epicurgan via Paris or direct services | 
at £34.. 6 . 0 return. Immediate connections to 
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N govemtiment should certainly punish treasonable activity wherever it is 
~~ found. And J think it is entitled to punish Propaganda which is directed 
specifically towards the armed ferces or the police, since the motive here is 
clearly treasonable. It may be said that treasonable activity is difficult to 
discover and therefore it would be better to attack the doctrine at every 
point (as some Americans hold). But treason is always difficult to dis- 
cover, because it works underground; and driving the doctrine itself 
underground tooris not likely to make the job easier. I think all your 
arguments for tolerating the intolerant apply here with equal force; or 
indeed with even greater force here. For there is something positive 
about these creeds; and this makes it more likely that the oppression of 
them will create martyrs and sympathisers and thatethey will carry on 
effectively underground, with a success which an undergrounde nazism 
would not have bén very likely to achieve. 

Now we might have a look at one or two of the attacks that are 
sometimes made against the general principle of toleration. Few people 
dare go for it openly nowadays; but a number of covert jabs are made 


from one direction or another, I expect you have come across this sort 
of thing. n5 O 


l Seetion ‘with 
page covering 
light-hearted eae > 3 
` = ~ ‘Toleration is only a second-rate and negative virtue; and an easy one 
at that. The fact is that the majority of people nowadays have no 
sincere and deep-felt beliefs about religion or even politics; they tolerate 
the views of others simply because they do not themselves believe deeply 
enough to makg them care what others believe. What is proudly called 
toleration is really apathy; it is not a sign of health or Virtue, bue of 
degeneracy and disease. The tolerant man is not of the stuff of which 
saints, prophets, or martyrs are made. What we need nowadays are 
sturdier characters who are prepared to condemn heresy roundly from 
the roof-tops, not only to die for their faith, but even to kill for it, and 
TARS $. 

„openly to declare their willingness to do so’. We have all heard this sort 

_ of talk; do you think there is anything in it? 
Mabbott: Certainly toleration is a negative virtue. It does not lead 
; - people who practise it to any positive action. Yet many negative virtues 
p itond | _are difficult under temptation: abstinence, for example, or good temper; 
agent—2)-. -s and our previous speakers have shown us just what the temptation is, 
S , which makes toleration a supremely diflicult virtue. Mr. Michael Scott‘ 
told us how the white people in Africa fear the Africans, and Professor 
Cushman has shown how American inroads on toleration are supported 
~<f because of fear of communism: fear amounting to panic hysteria. 
-~ Toleration, then, need not be a casual easy-going virtue. It is not easy 

$ to be tolerant when one is terrified. 

_. Toleration, we have admitted, is a negative virtue; but this may be 
8 more readily-accepted if I was right in saying that it is a virtue which 
_ has to be exercised primarily by governments, by authorities, by 
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an Rivera SF FIRST met H. G. Wells in 1902 at a small discussion society 
London r created by Sidney Webb, 'and by him christened ‘The Co- 
f 


EA 8d eficients? in the hope that we should be jointly efficient. There 
£11 11.0 S were about a dozen of us. Some have escaped my memory. Among 
pe po those whom I remember, the most distinguished was Sir Edward Grey. 
44 14 0 Then there was H. J. Mackinder (afterwards Sir) who was Reader in 
£43 17 0 Geography at the University of Oxford and a great authority on the 
EITE ~ then new German subject of geopolitics. What I found most interesting 
133 4 0 a about him-was that he had climbed Kilimanjaro with a native guide 
g Holidays 


_ who walked barefoot except in villages, where he wore dancing pumps. 
rravel Agent# | And there was Commander Bellairs, a breezy naval officer who was 
_ engaged in a perpetual ding-dong battle for the parliamentary repre- 
_ | sentation of King’s Lynn with an opponent universally known as T&mmy 
| Bowles, 4 gallant champion of the army. Commander Bellairs was 
Liberal and Tammy Bowles Conservative; but, after a while, Com- 
c mander Bellairs became a Conservative, and Tommy Bowles became 
4 Liberal. They were thus enabled to continue their duel at King’s 

Lynn. In 1910 Commander Bellairs was half-way on the journey from 


Š the old party to the,new one. And there was W. A. S. Hewins, “the 
A X 
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Nowell-Smith: Well, there is the denigrating or sneering approach: 
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majorities, by public opinion, rather than by individu: y 
individuals. Toleration is part of the liberal democratic traditi 
it is characteristic of that tradition to hold that all virtues | 
ments and authorities are negative. Positive, @reative work rí 
individual choice and individual effort. Public authorities cin chec ee 
abuses, restrain crimes, repel violence, remove hindrances fo the oad 
life, but they can never directly produce anything of value, They supply 
the rails, the brakes, the oil; but individuals must supply the power. So 

if toleration is primarily a duty of governments and authorities, it is not 
surprising that it is a negative duty. i : : mes 

But there is a secend attack on toleration. It comes from the-very : 
people who benefit by toleration. The say it is insulting to any great 
creed or cause to be tolerated. Such indifference or “neutrality is 
indefensible. ‘He who is not for me is against me’. T. S. Elidt, in his” 
book The Idea of a Christian Society, has said: “It ie most intolerabl 
to a Christian to be tolerated *. What about that? seo 

Nowell-Smith: Mr. Eliot is a verbal artist; and for that very” 
reason I am inclined to look closely at what he says to see if anything 
very insidious lies behind it. Fortunately in this case I can discover 
nothing worse than a simple verbal.confusion. ‘ Intolerable’ is 4 highly- 
charged word; it carries great intensity of feeling; it means * insup- 
portable ’, “ suffocating ’, ‘ something that I must conquer cr I shall die’. 
On the other hand, the whole point of the epigram is that the word to 
“tolerate” is utterly devoid of this intensity. What infuriates Mr. Eliot 
is the notion that people who “tolerate” Christianity do so only because 
they are either indifferent to it or think it harmless; and no one likes to 
be thought harmless. = Sarees : 

But I think Mr. Eliot ought to be careful. He seems to mean that 
governments, ought to act on the principle that he who is not for uf is 
“against us; and it is just as well for Mr. Eliot that our sort of govern- 
ment does not act on this principle. If he were not tolerated, he might 
find himself suppressed. If governmests acted in the way he suggests 
they would have to take sides on every moral, political and religious 
issue of importance; they would have to adopt one of two attitudes to 
every creed: either promote it or suppress it. And suppose that they 
were perverse enough to adopt the latter attitude towards Christianity. — 
Would Mr. Eliot really be prepared to parody Voltaire and say: ‘Sir, 
I believe every word of this creed; bur I will defend to the death the 
government’s duty to suppress it”? 

Mabbott: I do not suppose hee would. This line would result in 
rules, regulations, inspectors, enforced uniformity and penalties for 
dissent. And it is this very use of government machinery and“authori- 
tarian methods in matters of spiritual concern which the principle of 
toleration is designed to prevent, and which makes that principle an 
essential feature of any civilised society—Third Programme 
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Director of the School of Economics. 
been brought up a Roman Catholic, 
Church by faith in the British Empire. He was passionately opposed . 
to free trade, and was successfully engaged in converting Joseph ~- 
Chamberlain to tariff reform. I know how large a part he had in this 
conversion, as he showed me the correspondence between himself 
and Chamberlain before Chamberlain had some out publicly fos tariff 
reform. x YES ERRA 
I had never heard of Wells until Webb mentiones him as a an Saa 
whom he had invited to become a Co-efticient. Webb informe ime: 
that Wells was a young man who, for the moment, wrote stories mthe 
style of Jules Verne, but hoped, when these made his name arid fortune, 
to devote himstlf to more serious work. I soon found thar I was- 
much out of sympathy with most of the Co-eflicients to be : 
profit by the discussions or contribute usefully tathem, All the me 
except Wells and myself were imperialists and looked forward with 
too much apprehensi®n to a wat with Gérmany. I was drawn to We 
by our common antipathy to this point of view, He ‘was a sociali: 
at that time, though not later, cénsidered great’ wars a folly. M 


Hewins once told me that he had - 
but had since replaced faith in the 


zed by S: 


- 


Edwa i iti 4 he used 
+. Edward Grey, then in Opposition, ady ocated 
I with France and Russi, which ie ney 


tive Government some two ee jater, 
ir Edward Grey when he became Foreign Secretary. 
emently against this policy, which I felt led straight to 
, But no one except Wells agreed with me.  — 

: | result of the political sympathy between us, I invited Wells and 
Mes. Wells to visit me at Bagley Wood near Oxford, where I then 


d. The visit was not altogether a success. Wells, in our presence, 
Mrs. Wells of a Cockney accent, an accusation which (so it 
to®me) could more justly_ be brought agamst him. More serious 
a matter arising out of a book that he had lately written, called In 
of In this book the earth passes through the tail 
hat makes everybody sensible. The 


Conserva 


was 
' Days of the Comet. 


methode 


%, £ ¢ - . 

= of a comet-which contains a gas t 

$ tory of good sénse is shown in two ways: a war between England and K eae 
‘Germany, whi “been raging, is sto ed by mutual consent; an 
‘Germany, which had. ging, pped by e EIT 


Wells was assailed in the press, 
fism, but for his advocacy of free love. He replied somewhat 
edly,that he had not advocated free love, but had merely prophesied 

‘his in the atmosphere, without saying 
ht these effects good or bad. This seemed to me 
him, ‘Why did you first advocate free love 
He replied that he had not yet saved enough 


free love. 


moment 


opose to advocate free love publicly until l j 
those days perhaps unduly strict, and this answer displeased me. f 
frer this I did nat see much of him until the first world war. had 
z ed. In spite of his previous attitude about war with Germany, he F 
became excecdingly bellicose in 1914. He invented the phrase about, 
var to end war’. He said that he was enthusiastic for this war against 5 
militarism. In the very first days, he stated that the whole 
military machine was paralysed before the defences of Litge— _ 
c I a day or two later. Sidney Webb, although he agreed with 
5 about the war, had ceased to be on good terms with him, partly 
‘om moral disapproval, partly because Wells undertook an elaborate 
paign to win from Webb the leadership of the Fabian Society. 
is’ hostility 10 the Webbs was expressed in several novels, and was 
eased i 
er the end of the first war, my relations with Wells grew again 
e friendly. I admired his Outliñe of History, especially in its earlier 
‘and found myself in agreement with his opinions on a great many 
cs, He had immense energy and a capacity to organise great masses 
aterial. He was also a vivacious and amusing talker. His eyes 
ere very bright, and in argument one felt that he was taking an 
impersonal interest in the subject rather than a personal interest in his 
1 rlocutor. I used to visit him at weekends at his house in Essex where, 
unday afternoohs, he would take his house-party to visit his 
ghbour, Lady Warwick. She was an active supporter of the Labour 
and her park contained a lake surrounded by huge green porcelain 
iven her by Edward VII. It was a little difficult to adapt one’s 
ersation to both these aspects of her personality. e 
ells derived his importance from quantity rather than quality, 
ugh one must admit that he excelled in certain qualities. He was 
good at imagining mass behaviour in unusual circumstances, for 
ple in The War of the Worlds. Some of his novels depict con- 
gly heroes not unlike himself. Politically, he was one of thosc who 
ocialism respectable in England. He had a considerable influence 
he generation that followed him, not only as regards politics but 
regards matters of personal ethics. His knowledge, though no- 
0 und, was very extensive. He had, however, certain weak- ~ 
hich somewhat interfered «with his position as a sage. He found 
hard to endure, and would make concessions to popular 
ered with the consistency of his teaching. He had 
s which made him liable to share their 
was worried by accusations of immorality 
mewhat second-rate stories designed to 
e Soul of a Bishop, or the story of the 
ng to quarrel and, to stop this process, - 
d are reconciled by 2 common fight = 
5% 3 


before his death, he 

by divisions on thè ~ 
suy so, thar he thought o 

is more than they were 

‘the day of Ifs vigour, when e 
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to make fun of Marx’s beard and exhort peopleenot to dop 3 


imagination. He was able 
attractive and unattractive, 


Sometimes he does this in a very 
Blind is a somewhat pessimistic re- 
Plato’s allegory 
themselves very solid, are calculated to 
ional, and avoids various forms of 


may prove fruitful. He is always rationa 1 
His belief in scientifi 


superstition to which modern minds are prone. 
is healthful and invigorating. His general optimism, although 
i$ much more likely © 


pessimism which js 
I think one 
an important force towards sanc and 


the state of the world makes it difficult to sustain, 


constructive thinking, 
-personal relations. I hope he may 
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marxist orthodoxy. 
? importance. was primarily 


of the cave. His various utopias, 


to good results than the somewhat lazy 
g all too common. In spite of some reservations, 
egard Wells as having been 


know who they will be.—Home Service 


For Jane Bradley. with a 


Porringer ' 


Never may your games be drawn. 
Always may you lose or win. 
May you not be a looker on 
But a partaker in; 

Not dwell in life’s remote suburbs 
But in her centres and her towns, 
And speak her great affirming verbs, 
Nor just her abstract nouns. 


Littoral : 


But now for God’s sake let the tide go out; 
Do not be the moon bringing it home to roost. 
Here is my hand on the matter. Let it rest. 
Leave us our lives, or what we are about. 


Happy enough I am, living after my fashion. 
Stirring the times and tricky, but far away 

Over the sea. Here on this inland bay 

The waves are small and unacquainted with passion. 


my 

We are cultured, surely. Tapestried is the scene, 
Centuries of good taste have wrought these slopes 
And twilight vales, informing with their hopes 
These brilliant colloquies of green and green. _ 
234 X AL o 
me this ordered land. It has its meaning. 
Leave me the cavies chortling in the rocks, 
~ The curious prick-eared floge, the golden flocks— 

O spare me these. Forbear this intervening. 


For your spiky eyes bring death to all that was 

Sa sweet, so sensible. With a tidal wave 

You make for the shore, and little I can to save 

All I reclaimed. Why come? You have no cause. _ 


- I am so unready. You will blast my shelves, 

_ Tear up my pictures, come at last to burning 
My trays of roots and leaves, and all the learning 
That mild men need to circumvent themselves. 


/ Lower your eyes, think what you are about. 
Go, storm the heavens, make yourself a star, F 
Or take your chance—simply the thing you are. 
But now, for God’s sake, let the tide go out. 


JOHN HOLMs 
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a» a liberator of thought and a 
ble to construct pictures of possible societies, both $. 
of a sort that encouraged fhe young to 
envisage possibilities which otherwise they would not have thought of. 
illuminating way. His Country of the 
statement in mddern language of 
though perhaps not in 
start trains of thought which 


both as regards social systems and as regards — 
have successors, though I do not at the: 
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ought which — HE present time is one in which the prevailing mood is a dogma and traditional codes of conduct have not the hold that they 
ous forms of — feeling of impotent perplexity. We see ourselves drifting formerly had. Men and women are often in genuine doubt gs to, what 

in scientific ~ towards a war that hardly anyone desires—a war that, as we is right and what is wrong, and eves as to whether right and wrong 

sm, although all know, must bring disaster to the great nfajority of mankind. are anything more than ancient superstitions. When they etry to decide 

1 more likely — But, like a rabbit fascinated by a snake, we stare at the horror without such questions for themselves they find them too difficult. They cannot 

sm which js — knowing what to do to avert it. discover any clear purpose that they ought to pursue dr any clear - 

I think one | . 7 : principle by which they sbould be guided. Stable societies may have 

ards sane and y eee 7 principles that, to the outsiders, seem” absurd. But so long as the $ 
d as regards | Mental Fog ; 7 societies remain stable their principles are subjectively adequate. That ee 
do not atthe We tell cach other dreadful stories of atom bombs and hydrogen is to say, they are accepted by almost everybody unquestioningly,’ and 


bombs, of cities exterminated, of Russian hordes, of famine and they make the rules of conduct as cl 
ferocity everywhere. But although our reason tells us we ought to 
shudder at such a prospect, there is another part of us that enjoys it, so 
that we have no firm will to avert misfortune, and there is a deep 
h GQ “^; adivision in our souls between the sane and the insane parts. In quiet 
times the insane parts can slumber throughout the day and wake only 
=>» at night. But ia times like ours they invade our waking time as well, 
= =~~ and all rational thinking becomes pale and divorced from the Will. It is the torment only because of growing-pains. The free man, full 
a Our lives become balanced on a sharp edge of hypothesis: if there is grown, shall be full of joy. and vigour and merial health, but in the a 
to be a war one way of life is reasonable; if not, another. < meantime he suffers. O 
To the majority. of mankind such a hypothetical existence is incole] Not only publicly, but privately also, the world has need of ways 
ably uncomfortable, and in practice they adopt one hypothesis, or thel of thinking and feeling which are adapted to what.we know, to what we - 
other, but without complete conviction. Uncertainty baulks the impulse, believe, and to what we feel ourselves compelled to disbelieve. There ° 
to every irksome effort, and generates a tone of frivolous misery) are ways of feeling that are traditional and that have all the prestige 
mistakenly thought to be pleasure, which turns outward and ecomes}) of the past and weighty authority and that yet are not adapted to the 
hatred of those who are felt to be its cause. Through this hatred it} orld in which we live, where new techniques have made some new 
= _. daily brings nearer the catastrophe which it dreads. The nations seem virtues necessary and some old virtues unnecessary. The Hebrew 
MMERS "> caught in a tragic fate, as though, like characters in a Greek drama, prophets, surrounded by hostile nations, and determined that their race 
K they were blinded by some offended god. Bewildered by mental fog, should not be assimilated by Gentile conquerors, developed a fierce ° 
E they march towards the precipice while they imagine that they are doctrine in which the leading conception was sin. The Gentiles sinned 
marching away from it. 3 - always and in all their ways, but the Jews, alas, were only too apt to 
` It must be said that the purely intellectual“ problems presented by. -fall into sin themselves. When they “did so they were defeated in battle 
the world of our day are exceedingly difficult. -There is not only the and had to weep by tbe waters of Babylon. It is this pattern which ‘i 
-Breat problem: can we defend our western world without actual war? has inspired moralists ever since. The virtuous man has been conceived 
There are‘also problems in Asia and problems in Africa and problems as one who, though continually surrounded by temptation, though 
in tropical America which cannot be solved within the framework of passionately prompted to sin, nevertheless, by almost superhuman © 
the traditional political ideas. There are those, -it is true, who are strength of will, succeeds in walking along the straight and narrow 
quite certain that they can solve these problems by ancient methods, path, looking meanwhile disdainfully to the right and left ag those 


for example, in Korea. So limited are their intelligence and their inferior beings who have loitered to pluck flowers by the wey. 
imagination tha? they are never puzzled for one moment. All we have 5 


ear and precise as those of, the 2 
minuet or a heroic couplet. Modefn life, in the west, is not ar all like 

a minuet or a heroic couplet. It is like free verse which only the poet 

can distinguish from prose. Two great systems of dogma lie in wait 

for the modern man when his spirit is weary. I mean the system of ~ 
Rome and the system of Moscow. Neither of these gives scope for the 

free mind which is at once the glory and the torment of western man. 


a + 
; to do is to.go back to the days`of the Opium War. After we have s A ENE mes E 
ssion. = killed a'sufficient number of millions òf Chinese, the survivors among The Conception of Sin 

them will perceive our moral superiority and hail us as saviours. e _ In this conception Virtue is difficult, negative, and arid. It is constric- 
; "ae But let us not be one-sided. Stalin, I should say, is equally simple- tive and suspicious of happiness. Itis persuaded that our natural impoilses 
a8 B minded and equally out of date. He, too, believes that if his armies are bad, and that Society can only be held together by means of rigid 

N 


could occupy Britain and reduce us all to the economic level of Soviet prohibitions. I do not wish to pretend that society can hold together 
_ Peasants and the political level of convicts, we should hail him-as a if people murder and steal. What I do say is, that the kind of man whom 
great deliverer and bless the day when we were freed from the shackles I shosild wish to see in the world is one who will have no impulse to = 
“of democracy. murder, who will abstain from murder not because it is prohibited but à 
My One of the painful things about our time is that those who feel} because his thoughts and feelings carry him away from impulses of | 
certainty are stupid, and those with any imagination and understanding | destruction. The whole conception of sin has, as it were, gone dead, sq 
are filled with doubt and indecision. I do not think this is necessary.) far, at least, as conscious thought and feeling are concerned. Most *. # 
J think there is a view of man and his destiny and his present troubles | people have nor thought out any other system of ethics and have not, 
which can give certainty and hope together with the completest under- perhaps, theoretically rejected the old system. But it has lost its hold 
standing of the moods, the despairs, and the maddening doubts that on them. They do not murder or steal as a pule because it would porbe e 
-beset modern men. It is my hope .to set forth such an outlook in these in their ifiterest to do so, but o 


i 1 t h ne cannot say as much for their 3 
2 broadcasts in a way that shall be convincing and overwhelmingly obedience to the Seventh Commandment. They have,,in fact, no wish 
$ _ encouraging, that shall enable men of goodwill to Work with the same to conform to the ancient pattern. The Publican thanks God that he is 
-vigour which of late has been the monopoly of cruel bigots; to take not as is this Pharisee, and imagines chat in so doing he has caught the 
et away from our western mentality the reproach that we have nothing point of the parable. It does not occur to him thar feeling superior is 
z _ to offer inspiring the same firm conviction and the same solid beely off what is reprehesded, ‘and that whether it is the Publican or the Pharisee 
ung = belief as is offered by the disciples of the Kremlin. But I anticipate. who feels superior is an unimportant detajl. 
E x < After this digression into hope I must return to the causes of its I should wish to persuade those to whom tgaditional morals have 
_ Opposite, which ‘have all too much sway in the reflections of thoughtfu) gone dead, and who yet feel the need of some serious purpose over and 
men. ; e above momentary ploasure, thatethere is f fay of thinking and feeling E 
7 ñ F I have been speaking hitherto of public perplexities, but it is not which is not diflicult for those who have not been trained in iteopposite, 
ee ‘these alone which trouble the western mind. Traditional system$-of and which is not one of self-restraént, negation afd condemnation. The . 
mo : aoe ae Eo 
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i if you 

a happy life. I do not mean that if y 
I mean that if you are happy you ie be 
p i jj i ri i Is of most of us. How 

od. Unhappiness is deeply implanted in the sou 
E cine people ae all knew who go through lifé apparently gay, and une 
yer are perpetually in seacch of intoxication whether of the Bacc ic 
kind or some other. The happy man does not desire intoxication. NO 
- ddès he envy his neighbour and therefore hate him. He can live ue 
“fife vf impulse like a child because happiness makes his impulses fruittu 

and not destructive. There are many 


good’ life, as I conceive it, is 
are good you will be happy; 


men and women who “imagine 
Be themselves emancipated from the shackles of ancient codes Teas 
a in fact, are emancipated only in the upper layers of their minds. BOW 
: these layers lies the sense of guik, crouching like a wild beast waiting 
for moments of weakness or jnattention, amd growling envenomed angers 

J which rise to the surface in strange distorted forms. Such people have 
-. the worst of both worlds. The feeling of guilt makes real happie 
impossible for them, but. “he consciovs rejection of old codes of 
behaviour makes them act perpetually in ways that feed the maw of the 


ancient beast beneath. 
A way of life cannot be 
e convjction. It must be deeply felt, 


successful so long as it is + mere intellectual 
deeply believed, dominant even in 
dreams. I do not think that the best kind of life is possible in our 
day for those who, below the level of consciousness, are still obsessed 
by the load of sin. It is obvious that there are things that had better 
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= Patronage of Art 
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IXTY Paintings for ’51? is an extremely interesting exhibition 
of large, and very large, pictures, which began its tour of 
England in Manchester at the beginning of this month. These 
large canvases, painted at the Art Council’s invitation, are more 
‘than just an exhibition; they have a still more general interest than that. 
For one thing, this is a very enterprising experiment in patronage, and 
before saying anything about the pictures themselves, I should like to 
tell you something abour that side of it. ' 

This activity we call art—that is, the creati6n of works of art, and 
the appreciation of them—seems to be one of the conditions necessary 
for a living civilisation. But how is this activity maintained? The artist 
has ‘usually worked for a patron—thar is for an institution, or an 
individual, or a lot of individuals, who will pay him for his creative 
activity, whether he is author, playwright or composer of music. Painters 
the sort of artists we are concerned with at the moment—are usually 
paid by the purchase of the work of art they have made. On a purely 
material plane, then, the painter makes things*which people can buy. 
And just as you can either buy your clothes ready-made or you can have 
them, made to measure, so ¥ou can either go to an exhibition, or to a 
painter's studio and buy one of the completed pictures you see there, or 
you can choose a painter and say, “Look here, I want a painting tO 
fill a recess five feer wide and seven feet high, with an arched top. 
1 want it cool and fairly restful. Can you do something of this sort, and 
what would ir cost?’ : 

In the earlier days of European painting this second sort of arrange- 
‘ment was usual. The chief patron was the Church. Painters like Giotto 
„= Of Masaccio were given certain areas of wall to fill, and the subjects of 
these paintings were, usually chosen for them too, the great fundamental 
Bible themes. perhaps, or it might be a series of scenes from the life 
of a Saint. As the Renaissance developed, painters found patrons not 
only ifi-the Church, but alsd in individual rulers, and againzhe subject 
might be dictated to the painter. This did not scem to hamper him. 
The job of celeUrating in paint the victory of the Florentines over the 
Sienese aL San Romano, for example, resulted in one of the most 
glofious pictures in the National Gallery. At that time, most of the 
paintings ordered by the Church or the ruling prince were destined for 
buildings used by the public. Bur as time went on, the circle of possible 


D 
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as = patrons widened, taking in more alid more private individuals. And the 
Sas = more individuals this circle included, the smaller were the pictures that 
each of them wanttd, and tbe contact between painter and public was 

< 4%, gradually Jost. 3 b 
. You see what this means 10 the artist. Gioito worked for between two 
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not be done, but I do not think the best way to avoid the doing of such 
things is to label them sin and represent them as almost irresistibly 
attractive. And so I should wish to offer the world somethireg scarcely 
to be called an ethic, at any rate in the“old acceptation of that word, 
but something which, nonetheless, will save men from morel perplexity 
and from remorse and from condemnation of others. What I should pur F 
in the place of an ethic in the old sense is encouragement and oppor- f. 
tunity for all the impulses that are creative and exparsive. I should do ` 
everything possible to liberate men from fear, not onlyethe conscious — 
fears, but the old imprisoned primeval terrors that we brought with 
us out of the jungle. I should make it clear, nor merely as an intellectual K 
proposition, but as something that the heart spontaneously believes, that 
it is not by making Sthers suffer that we shall achieve our own happiness, 
but that happiness and the means to happiness depend upon harmony — 
with other men. When all this is not only understood but deeply felt, . Government tc 
it will be easy to live in a way that brings happiness equally to ourselves of sulphur—or 
and to others. If men could think and feel in this way, not only their 4, power between 
personal problems, but all the problems of world politics, even the ananassae 
most abstruse and difficult, would melt away. Suddenly, as when the to think of co 
mist dissolves from a mountain top, the landscape would be visible and And then there 
the way would be clear. It is only necessary to open the doors of our slice of our fo 
hearts and minds to let the imprisoned demons escape and the beauty of than in any yí 
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and three years on his paintings in the Arena Chapel at Padua; that was 
a single commission. But nowadays, a painter has to produce a large 
number of pictures, small enough to go on the walls of the sort of room». ~> ten years, prod 
you are sitting in now. They are not commissioned works; he must hope E as large as the 
that people will buy them off the peg, as it were., Also, the purses of the a7 number of mo 
sort of people who might buy an occasional good modern painting have tinuous pressu: 
shrunk, like the rooms they live in. The result, in England at any rate, ¢ Then there 
is that most of our more serious and creative painters not only have 0 countries. Th 
do some part-time teaching, or other work, inorder to live, but also. industrial raw 
find that such work as they can sell has to be on a fairly small scale. — i notice that the 
The power and value of a painting cannot, of coursé, be measured materials are | 
the number of square feer it covers. On the other hand, there are Greater equali 
certain noble and monumental qualities which an artist seems only 10 the demand fe 
develop fully in work on a fair scale. And I think that large size, and = war could not 
some of the monumental qualities that go with it, arg necessary ifa is happening b 
work is to make thar contact with the general public which I mentioned — 
above. In a small work, an artist May well speak of a private fantasy ites r 
a personal idiom. That is quite all right, because the probable home d i 


by 


“this work is the private room of some sympathetic individual; sympa: 


thetic, or he would’ not have bought this work. But when an artist does | bre 
a really large painting for a public building, he is doing something thal» 
will be shared by a large section of the public, Something more funds: | į 
mental than a private fantasy is needed. What a pity, then, that com 
ditions today discourage our artists from painting any bur small and 
medium-sized canvases. I imagine that it was very much this sort 
thought that led the Arts Council to plan “Sixty Paintings for 251e 
. They began by inviting sixty painters to paint a large picture. It wasi 
not to be less than 45 inches by 60 inches, but it could be as much i 
bigger as the painter wished—he had only to say, and the Arts Counci 
would provide him with the canvas and stretcher. Also, the Arts Coun! 
undertook to buy five of the pictures at £500 cach. The rest were 10 ? 
on sale at prices fixed by the artists, and all sixty were to form a 
exhibition that would be shown in a dozen or so centres. The Art 
Council has also encouraged other bodies to consider buying picture 
from this exhibition. It was pointed out to big industrial and commer¢ 
organjsations, to Municipal Art Galleries, to other public and priva: 
bodies, the opportunity they have to celebrate the Festival year byes 
acquiring works of a scale and importance which private patronage Cai 
no longer support. It will be interesting to see what sort of a respo’ 
twere is. A 
Some of the painters seem to have regarded this invitation a5 i 
challenge, a golden opportunity ‘to attempt something on the § 
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T the end of the first world war stocks of nitrate fertiliser helped 
to decide the Government to mount a knock-out offengive. 
In the second world war stocks of sulphur fertiliser—or 
rather the lack of them and of other materials—forcgd the 
Government to rede military movements to the East. And now stocks 
of sulphur—or lack of them—have helped to tip over the balance of 
power between Ministers. Of course, the sulphur shortage is only part 
of a much more general crisis in raw material supplies. You have only 
to think of coal, steel, zinc, tin, aluminium, wool, timber, pulpwood. 
And then there’s food. During the past year we have eaten up a sizeable 
slice of our food stocks. Our stocks of many key items are today lower 
than in any year since 1939—war or peace. 
When I started to think about this subject of the econo- 
mics of stockpiling, it seemed to me a rather difficult one. 


is perfectly simple. It is prety obvious that if ‘you run your 
economy dry you cannot produce, or eat, or of course defend 
yourself. An economy without stocks seizes up like an engine 
without oil. If you run the engine a little short you may 
get away with minor damage; if you run it dry enough for 
long enough, it will break down beyond, repair. The fact 
that we are running our economy uncomfortably dry at the 
moment is partly due to certain long-term economic forces. 
The growth of population is one. There are many more 
people in the world to feed than before the war. It is 
staggering to think thar India alone has, during the past 


as large as the whole population of England. The increased 


tinuous pressure on food supplies even since the war. 7 
Then there are the growing industries of the developing 
countries. This means extra pressure on the supply of 
industrial raw materials. Incidéntally, it is interesting to 
notice that these demands for more food and more industrial 


Greater equality of incomes in this country has‘ increased 
the ‘demand for food coming from people who before the 
war could not afford to buy enough. The same sort of thing 
is happening betaveen countries. Growing inter-communica- 
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tion between advanced and under-developed countries is beginning to 
bring about a redistrikution of capital, which enables the poorer coun- — 
tries t0 start up industries, and to buy materials and equipment waich 
previously they could not afford:-And we must not forget that through- 
out the world war damage has not been made good yet—timber, steel 
and concrete are still needed to rebuild houses; extra feedingestuffs and 
fertilisers are in demand to sestore livestock. 2 

There is another point too: the maintenance of full employrfient 
(I don’t know how far that is due to policy, and how far to other factors) 
in most countries has ensured that all these potential demands for food 
and materials have been kept running at peak. This affects Britain in a 
particular way. In times of world*boom the price/of the things ‘we 


2 


A stock of machine tools. is an essential insurance against war and the basis of war-time 
industrial output: machine tools undergoing final inspection in ae British’ factory? at the 
end of the last war 


~ import rises more than the price of the things we export. 
If there is a world slump, as in 1931, it is the coun- 
tries producing raw materials that suffer most—they 
cannot quickly reduce the amount of sugar, or wheat, 
or rubber that they produce, so a fall in world demand 
causes a sudden and steep fall in the price of these 
things. But in times of general prosperity the boot is 
on the other leg—increased world demand causes a 
sharp rise in the price of raw produte: and, since the 
war, the boot has been on this other leg. That is why 
this year we shall probably have to export six tons fot - 
every five tons that we exported last year—simply to ~ 
pay for the unfavourable movement in the terms of 
trade, $ 

That is the underlying pôsition. Long-term ec6nomic 

forces are making it steadity more difficult for us in 
Britain to secure our food and materiais. If we had had 
to deal with this problem only, we should doubtless 
have managed. So long as we avoid letting our economy 
*get rigid, so long as we remain capable of taking up 
new methods, new jobs, new ideas, new industrial prac- ~ 

; tices, we could, I think, have egeaped any serious con- 

| sequences of the long-term pressure on the supply of 

raw ‘produce. But on top of this has come the sudden 

world scramble for raw materials which has krought on ° 

“a major crisis in dur domestic politics, What is behind. 
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t? To think that would be a serious 
stocks are dangerously ‘ow, at the 


o be exceptionally high. The reason 
and increased 


this? Is it just some kind of a racke 
~ mistake. The hard fact is mai our 
-very moment when we need them Jo * i ; 
fen this is twofold: we need increasing working stocks 
“strategic stocks. 


_ Take first working stocks. We all know from experience the dis- 


Jocation tnar results from insufficient working stocks e is 
jnsance. Obviously coal stocks mest be restored to a oinin ree 
level. But the situation is worse than that. The expanding Par Prena 
required for our defence programme and other néeds means t a Par 
must be-a sharp increase in working stocks of “certain ni A A 
the old normal level. You have to fill the pipeline. To see ORAS 
Jet us take°an example from the last war. When the war broke onran 
had tő expand our aircraft production substantially—in fact w ad 
to push it up tc twenty umes the 1938 level. To make these APOD Te 
vast supplies of aluminium were needed. To get the aluminium w a a 
E to buy bauxite in South America, šhip it to the refining plants in N a 
America, transport it by rail to the eastern seaboard, convoy it by 
devious-routes to the western seaboard of Britain, and after unloading 
i itein some heavily overcrowded port, take it by rail to the factory. It 
= takes, several months to do that. When you expand production you have 
gor to fill the pipelines. But it takes thousands of tons of material and 
a lot of time to do this. If we had had to wait for the increased flow 
- ` of bauxite to come through to our aircraft factories in the war, it would 
have been three or four months before we could have started the 
production of a single additional aeroplane. ; 
Well, that shows, why we have to hold strategic stocks, over and 
; above working stocks. Their function isto bridge temporary gaps 
= between supply and demand. Obviously such gaps may easily arise: 
£ aA there may be a temporary stop in supply, or a sudden increase in 
» ~ demand. Strategic stocks are stocks held to prevent the flow of pro- 
duction and consumption from being interrupted. Of course we use 
the term ‘strategic’ only in connection with really important items. 
I think you might describe strategic stocks as stocks which, if you have 
not got them, may destroy your strategy—whether diplomatic or military 
—prevent you, say, from voting against an aggressor in an international 
assembly, or from standing against an aggressor in a war. 
‘This aspect of stockpiling is more grave for Britain than for almost 
3 any country in the world. We have to insure against interruption of 
= imported supplies,'in the first place because our island can feed only 
one-half of its people. Every pound of food brought in to sustain our 
- population has to travel over the sea boxed up in the hold of a ship 
~ whose movements may be ‘interrupted in a number of ways. The same 
= thing is true of the raw materials for our industries. The most danger- 
ous kind of interruption to our supply line is war. If we did not have 
_ stocks an effective enemy blockade might mean hunger in a matter of 
weeks: Our strategic stocks provide the food to live on while we organise 
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UMAN beings, ever since their fathers invented language, 
have allowed themselves to be dominated by tradition. This 
ees has been at once-the main cause of progress and the main 
ae obstacle-to progress. Consider it first as a cause of pregress. 
Where should we be if each generation had to invent reading, writing, 
= ee o pace eHow. should we get on if arts and crafts 
i ee as on? Even in the most progressive age, much the 
5 ne P ; i pun activity is, and musr be, based upon tradition. We 
; may rebel against our parents’ narrow-mindedness, but we can only 
i rise above them by standing on their shoulders. ; : 
S Bur although respect for tradition and obedience to custom are 
i ; game up t0 a point, Most societies have carried them much too 
i Ei 
l 
| 


a 


and some have brought themselves to destruction by this 
defect. Human beings change their ways much more guickly ae 
animals do; civilised men change, their ways more quickly than un- 
civilised men, and modern’ civilised*men charfge their ways more 
=" # quickly than civilised men of former ages. Civilised societies, durin 
the last 150 years, håve radically ufansformed their physical San. 
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the counter-measures which bring in further food and - materials ; 
strategic stocks break the blockade. This happened on repeated occasio i 
through the ten years of the two wofid wars. Food stocks have saved ft 
us from hunger; stocks of steel, aluminium, copper, have saved our j 
armies from defeat; stocks of oil have kept our Navy and Air Fore. 
moving. And over and over again, even when no acute crisis ha 
arisen, these stocks have saved us from cosily diglocation—from Io 
of production and loss of extra lives. So long as there is any threat wo 
peace, it is essential not only to build up sufficient working stocks for 
our growing defence programme, but also to put back stocks of 
strfiegic materials to a safe level. ‘ 

If it is clear that stockpiling is of vital importance to us, can We 
feel sfire that it is being done in the best way—that we are buying the 
right things at the right price? In practice, stockpiling is an exceedingly 
difficult art. How far, for example, should we build up stocks of 
finished munitions? Obviously these are of great importance—but we 
cannot rely for our defence solely on this type of stocks because 
weapons grow obsolete. (It is said that the defeat of the Italian Air 
Force Was largely due to its having been built up four years before the 
outbreak of the world war.) To meet war risk the best thing would be y 
have launched mass production at the precise moment when war started | 
But in a game of musical chairs one cannot always arrange to be standing 
over the empty chair when the music stops. We cannot eliminate th.) 
element of risk. But we can reduce it by holding well-balanced stocks’ 
Machine tools are particularly importdnt. We must build up ou 
nrachine tool park—because this is a very slow component in the. 
development of any industrial programme, so that it must be expanded 
well in advance if it is not to become a bottleneck. , 

Can we get these vital tools -and materials, with the present world . 
shortage? Some people are inclined to say that American stockpiling 
(the villain in the piece) makes this impossible. Certainly the simul- 
taneous attempt by ourselves and America—and other countries—to 
stock up, makes the supply position tight. But, apart from the fact that 
most of our raw materials come from Empire and other sources outside 
America, it would be foolish to regard American stockpiling as ile g 
to our interests. On the contrary, it is part of the whole scheme of thig 
North Atlantic and European Regional groups that each membétye- 
country should. develop its economy and its defence programme. A 
strong American stock: position is in itself highly desirable. We do no. 
want to’ avoid simultaneous stockpiling in the whole western arean 
But we do want to prevent its developing into a free for all. Inter! . 
national co-ordination in the share-out of scarce materials is the only 
way out of this. The sulphur crisis shows that is not easy. But th 
whole history of the Combined Anglo-American Boards, whi 
£o-ordinated internationally the production allocation and transpor“ 
of resources in the recent war, convinces me that it is possible. ` 

—Home Service 
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ment, the methods by which they secure a livelihood, and the apparat“ , 
of comfort over and above the minimum necessary for survival. Tht 
“prime causę of these changes has been a vast increase of knowledg! 
and skill. The new techniques in the material realm demand, if the} 
are to bring their full benefit in increase of human welfare, % 
accompaniment of new mental habits. Ir is in this respect, more tH% 
in any other, that our world falls short. In an age of machines ant identi ; 
ee scientific production, we retain the feelings, and many of he ade eae 
a 2 $ > sett 
Aa nae were appropriate 10 the ages of scarcity dnd primio Of course, hur 
The need of new political and social ideas is due to our incre?® : hocking L b 
of efficiency, both for good and evil. In the old days many thing which “eh Sh 
thar are now possible could not be achieved by any known meani But ET is 
Extreme poverty for the great majority was unavoidable. Populati”! | homo anion: 
Ferpetually pressed upon the limits of subsistence except when 1 some drug wi 
was catastrophically diminished by famine or pestilence Wars creat mind ae 
aristocracies of conquerors, who lived without compunction upon on were estan ae 
labour of the vanquished. It was not until the Ẹrench Revolution Op A 
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d material ae x 
ated Occasion, Í} this system began to be superseded by one involving less general misery. 
ks have saved | Now,*in certain. important western countries, extreme poverty has- 
ave saved oq almost disappeared, famine is °unknown, large-scale pestilences have 
ing Air Fore, yielded to madical science, and a low birth-rate has made it possible 
ute crisis ha to preserve a high level of prosperity when it has been reached. All 
on—from Jog this is new in human history. Struggle, fight, starvation, and premature 
any threat jg death have been she lot of the great majority of human beings ever 
ing stocks fg since there were human beings, just as they were the lot of the animals 
ack stocks of before them. 


to us, can We o. 3 S 3 

ire buying thy Scientific Production and Thought 2 
in exceedingly The fundamenta source of this beneficent revolution is scientific 
up stocks of production, and the scientific habit of mind which has given rise to it. 
ance—but we, Two other things besides scientific methods of production have been 
rocks becausefy necessary, namely democracy and a low birth-rate, but these by them- 
ie Italian Aj’ Selves would not have been sufficient, and would ‘scarcely have been 
ars before the possible without science, save for brief periods-in exceptional, circum- 
1g would be» Stances. Though not sufficient to produce a happy community they are 
n war started | Necessary, and machine industry without them may lead to a new form 
Ee standing » of serfdom quite as dreadful as anything in the gloomy annals of the 
eliminate thm | B25t- We hear much about the western way of life, and. the need of de- 
lanced stem ` tending it against the eastern menace. But few in the west are clear as to 
7 > = the essentials of the western way’of life, or as to what makes it worth 

build up our defending. If wè were clear about this, our' propaganda would b 
sonent in aa ding. t this, o r propaganda would be mgre 
Be expan effective, and we should have less need than we have at present to 
: | depend upon military might as our sole protection. What the west has 
discovered (though as yet the realisation is incomplete) is a` method by 
which practically everybody can have as much of material goods as is 
conducive to happiness, without excessive hours of labour, an with 
that degree of mental culture that is needed to make leisure delightful. 
This is rendered. possible by the fact that one man’s work can now 
produce much more than is required for one man’s subsistence. But 
as yet this system’ has only a precarious life. Ir is threatened from 
- without by those whom envy renders destructive, and it is threatened 
from within by those who are still under the domination of beliefs and 

passions appropriate to a bygone age. 3 $ 
The kernel of these beliefs. and passions is the struggle for life. 
Where this struggle is now still necessary, it is necessary becatise men 
are misguided, not because nature is niggardly. In former times, if two 
“men each wished to live on the produce of a piece of land which only 
yielded enough for one, they must either both starve, or fight till one 
was killed. In practice, it was not single men who fought, but groups 
of men, called successively tribes, nations, coalitions, or United Nations. 
These considerations apply to the present east-west tension. The 
Russians believe, whether sincerely or not, that they ‘can only prosper 
by. first ruining ethe west. The west not unnaturally concludes that it 
can only survive by first ruining Russia. I will not for a moment deny 
that while these reciprocal sentiments exist, they make themselves true. 
if A and B each knows that the other is after him with a pistol, they 
may consider general maxims about the desirability of co-operation 
_ irseJevant. The question for each reduces itself to the very simple one: 
= ‘Which of us will kill the other first?’ But the difference between 
+  théir interests is caused by their sentiments, not by any external natural 
~ cause, and so it is with the public enmities in the modern world. They 
sez have no justification in economic fact or sober self-interest, but result 
solely from the surviving pugnacity of mankind, which once served a 

purpose, but now is merely antiquated. 

| the appa | If Russia and the west each became convinced that the other had na 
survive ledge Postile intentions, each would be spared all the expense of armaments, 
of know Ta eaċh would derive benefits from reciprocal commerce, each would 
smand, if t09 escape from the dread of the atomic bomb and the destruction of large 
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a Parts of the population: The motives ‘of self-interest which on each 
ect, more © 4 side promote hostile feeling are merely a reflection of the exactly 
machines 4” identical motives of self-interest of the other side, and are based on each 
{ many of side upon the assumption that the other side is irrationally inclined. 


dnd primii Of course, human nature being what it is, this naked analysis will seem 
g Shocking to both sides, for wherever hostility exists, however obsolete 
o our ince | may be its sources, it appears on both sides as a great moral crusade, in 
_ which it is the duty of every true man to uphold high ethical ideals. 
| Bur all this is merely a part of the psychological camouflage by which 
_ homo sapiens conceals from himself his own lack of wisdom, Suppose 
ae some drug were discovered which removed mental mists from the 
. Wars creat". mind, and suppose that the only two people who had taken this drug 
ction upon ! 
revolution i 


, Were Stalin and Mr. ruman, what do you think would happen? Pre- 
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sumably they would meet in a neutral spot; they would shake hands - 
and share a drink, and each would say to the other: ‘ Well, old boy, SA 


I suppose you are really not much worse than me’. They would then 
in the course of half an hour at most find ap equitable solutign to all 
the problems in which the interests of their respective nations were 
popularly supposed to be conflicting. They would go e jubilane; 
but Stalin would be assassinated by Molotov, and Mr. Truman would 
be successfully impeached by Semtator McCarthy. After this, “tach 
nation would return to its former folly. 3 

What I wish to illustrate by this pleasant fairy tale is that we cannot 
blame Governments fér our troubles, nor can they be cured by merely 
governmental action. What is needed is a change in the ordinary out- 
look -of ordinary people.. The change that is wanted is sometimes 
thought co be a moral change, but my own belief is thatenothing is 
required beyond a just estimate pf self-interest. I know “that it is difficult 
to rouse. enthusiasm for such a view. Suppose you said to a population: 
‘ If you pursue course A, half of you will die in agony, and the other 
half will live in squalor; whereas if you pursue course B, you will all 


‘prosper ’. And suppose that on this basis you conducted a great political 


campaign. What do you think would happen? All the earnest moralists 
would rise up and say: ‘Sir, your aims are base, There are more 
important things than material prosperity. Should a great-nation shrink 
from suffering if it is incurred in a noble cause? Was it by such degraded 
self-seeking that our ancestors made our nation great? Perish the 
thought! Away with money grubbers. Let us live like heroes, and if 
fate so wills it, die like heroes’. You will find that you are completely 
powerless against the mass hysteria so generated, You will find men 
pointing the finger of scorn at you as a coward, and you will be lucky 
if your ‘cowardice’ does not lead to your being lynched, while the 
thousands who are lynching you contrast their inflexible courage with 
your base poltroonery. 3 soe ° e 

The popular fear of intelligence is 8ne of the great dangers of our 
times. If teachers and educational authorities had more understanding 
of the sort of person the modern world needs, they could within a 
generation produce an outlook that would transform the world. But 
their ideal of character is an old-fashioned one. They admire most the 
sort ‘of character which would giye a man leadership in a gang of 
Pirates, and if you say that commerce is a different thing from piracy, 
they think you soft and hope you are mistaken. All this is due to the 
persistence of old martial ideas thatehave descended to us from earlier 
ages. These ideas, I repgat, were appropriate to an age of unayoidable 
scarcity, but are not applicable to our own times, when -whatever 
scarcity still exists is due to human stupidity and to nothing else, 
Although this is the case, most of us still prefer passion to intelligence, 
we like to have our feelings, roused, we like to cheer and boo, we like 
to admire and we like to hate, we like to see things in black and white. 
Our whole mental apparatus is that which is appropriate to sending us 
rushing into battle with hoarse war cries. 


e l'he Price of Passions 


Consider the application of such a mentality to international banking, 
and fou will not be surprised by the great depression which it pro- 
duced whilst it reigned unchecked, nor by the belief of the Nazis 
that the depression would be curbed if only enough Jews were exter- 
minaved; nor by the Russian belief that we should all be rich if all the 
rich men were liquidated. None of these mistakes would have been 
made by men in whom intelligence was capable of cöntrolling passion, 
none of them would have been made by men who understood that when 
different groups have different interests it js because of unwise passions, 


‘and not because of any physical fact. 


If we are to live happily witha modern technique—and it is 
possible for modern technique to bring a far higher level of happiness 
than was formerly possible—we must banish certain ideas and sub- 
stitute certain others. For love of domination*we must substitute justice; 
for brutality we must substitute intelligence; for competition we must 
substitute co-operation. We must learn to think of the human race as 
one family, and further our common interests by the intelligent “use 
of natural resources, marching together towards prosperity, not 
separately towards death and destruction, The mental change required » 
is difficult. and will not be achieved in a moment, but if the need is 
recognised by educators, and if the young are “brought up as citizens 
of this world and npt of a bygone wortd of predatory warriors, the 
change can be achieved within a generation, so that we may hope to 
save at least a portion of mankind from the universal’destruction with 


$ which we are threatened by the pursuit of obsolete ideas Home Service” 3 
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The B:B.C. on View 


ODAY the B.B.C. is opening an exhibition at 201-202, Picca- 
dilly, London—within a stone’s throw of the Circus—which 
will remain in being all through the summer as a contribution 
to the Festival of Britain. Visitors from overseas will be shown 
how, when and where Britain speaks to the world, while Britons will 
be reminded that the Corporation is no parochial affair. At the same . 
time our visitors will, we hope, be interested to see how we at home 
are entertained by the Big Four—Home, Light, Third and Television. 
Within a comparatively limited space the sightseer turned listener or 
viewer can sample, if he wishes, most of the Corporation’s wares—that 
vast stream of entertainment, education and information which 
is poured out, day after day, night after night into- homes and works, 


schools and hospitals or wherever a receiving set may be put. It is, 
as our critics sometimes tell ús, a formidable feature of modern life, 
an aspect, for good or for ill, of that new society into which the present 
generation has been born. Yer in itself it is nothing. It is a means of 
communication like the telephone or telegram which, though older, 
are also young in our history. Have those instruments materially altered 
life? Ofie doubts it. There is little virtue in bad news coming quickly 
and good news usually comes soon enough. But that broadcasting has 
had a real impact on everyday life is hard to deny. And a Corporation, 
which is also a monopoly, has to be constantly on the guard that it 
Measures up to its responsibilities. In any case if it does not do so, 
somebedy will soon say so—loudly. 

The bréad principles on which the Corporation works will, however, 
scarcely be gauged from an exhibition. The most that its organisers 
can expect to do is to draw the attention of‘visitors from abroad to 
what the B.B.C. has to offer and hope, if they are not already listeners, , 
that when they go home they will sample more fully the output that is 
available to them. As to the licence-holder who patronises the Exhibi- 


: tion, he or she may gather a little of the technical complexities of the 


machine whose products he enjoys or perhaps carps at. For example, 
many will be given the: opportunity both to see themselves and, hear 


- themselves. A ‘live’ television camera will enable visitors to see what 


they look like on“the screen and engineers will demonstrate how talks 
and speeches are recorded and play back spoken words to those who 
have spoken them. Thus it will no doubt be proved that we are nor all 


born television actors or radio commentators. In fact many are galled” 


e 


but few can be chosen. 3 F i 
Most people probably recognise by now that it is no easy task 10 fill 
every passing hour with first-class actors and speakers entertaining and’ 
enlightening in a way that will command general approbation. They 
know, for instance, that the music-hall performer of olden time made 
a reasonable living out of doing his same ‘ turn” year after year across 
the breadth of the land; they are aware that a successful play may run 
for years in a London theatre whereas on the radio itels dead after a 
few performances. Bur there is a new criticism: that is that broad- 
casting which enters nearly every home has an actively bad effect on 
social and family life, and particularly on children. Another feature of 
the Exhibition ainfs at providing one-answer to, this latest criticism. 
Entries frpm Television competitions will be on view to show that this 
lates: shot in thé B.B.C.’s armoury need nor be “just another passive 
“entertainment ’. ; 
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What They Are Saying: — 

Foreign broadcasts on Anglo-Persian dispute l 
PERSIA AND THE United Nations’ decision to ban strategic exports Á- O 
China were the main subjects for comment last weck. 3 

From Persia itself, Teheran radio broadcast a number of inflamma. 
tory press reviews warning that if British troops were sent to Persia 
the entire Middle East would be set alight. Shahid, the paper belonging 


to the Party led by the Prime Minister, Dr. Mossadeq, was quoted by — OR 
the Egyptian radio as follows: z i oy 
Before British parachutists reach Persia a Holy War will be declared wh 


again: the infidel British and every person of British origin in Persja 
will immediately be destroyed If one hair of Dr. Mossadeq’s head js 
harmed, Britain will have to pay compensation amounting to 15,000,000 $ 
rials for each hair. , P, 
But Dr? Mossadeq himself would seem to have his own ideas as to 
from which quarter any danger to his personal security lies, for, as 
reported without comment by Teheran radio, the Persian Prime | 
Minister declared that he stood in danger of assassination and con- = 
sequently would take refuge in the Parliament building until the of 
problem was. settled. Another Persian press comment, quoted by ¥ 
Teheran radio, observed that Britain should remember that the Soviet, 
press was ‘talking about the 1921 Soviet-Persian agreement’, and 
should realise that if war broke out the West European countries would 
suffer most. Another newspaper stated : 
If the British tryto play any funny tricks, the whole nation, like a 
single mighty fist, will smash the face of the imperialists. 
Teheran radio also quoted a Persian Member of Parliament as com- 
plaining of an article in the Irag Times: the Iraqi nation, he said, 
should ‘behead’ the editor and the Iraqi Government ‘ cut itself off 
from the tail of the British lion’, and become independent, The so- j 
called ‘ Azerbaijan Democratic’ radio broadcast a series of demas: <) _ Suey s lesse 
that there should be no compensation for the Anglo-Iranian ‘ robbers ie those who th 
since ‘all the installations have been constructed at the expense of thijm OSR OD 
Persians’. Persians, it went on, could run the oilfields better than tht ii People wh 
British, but if any foreign experts were needed they should be brought an ibe 9 
from the People’s Democracies and the Soviet Union, ‘which respec BT or 
the sovereignty of the people’. A Russian broadcast from Vienna said: eae ee ; 
Whereas Britain sends parachutists and hired assassins to Persia, tt outlets, will 
Soviet Union has placed at the disposal of the Teheran Governmenii yourself an 
eight special aircraft equipped for the destruction of locusts and 10) life. and i 
tons of insecticide to combat the locust plague in one of the Persian hapoiveae 
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From the United States a number of press correspondents were quoted by pursuing 
as expressing complete solidarity with the British point of view ov at Monte Ca 


Persia, though the more isolationist press recommended a ‘hand! but there are 


off, America’ policy. From Australia, the Herald was quoted for t is with happ 
view that the timing of the Persian agitation suggested a communist getting the h 
inspired move to hamper Britain and the United States on the > and eating c 


of the new Chinese offensive in Korea. = days. His me 


Last week broadcasts from China itself provided a fitting reply arian, and m 
those who hold that communism in China is different, and mot people, the p 
humane, than that imposed by the Kremlin on the Russian and sale ~ a or abstra: 
lite peoples of eastern Europe. Reporting on the progress of the cam ae Bees 
paign against ‘counter-revolutionaries’ in China,,a number of radi” here a i 
stations (Chungking, Mukden and Dairen among others) gave derit happiness r 
alleging the” ‘joy’, ‘elation’, ‘tears of happiness’ and so on 0 a are prefer 
people in face of the ‘batches’ of public executions. On the oUi cases it woul 
hand, some people were ‘ still worried and nervous’ by the campai how olivas 
so a big rally, attended by 45,000 citizens, was organised in Cheng? i; wrong. We 
city, followed by the public trial and execution of a batch of count we are, Anir 
revolutionaries. ‘ These steps (said one broadcast) succeeded in arousifé conditions ar 
the aggressiveness of the masses to such an extent that many reside food and war 
cut the ties of consanguinity for the sake of righteousness ’. People the Your needs a 
camee forward and denounced their relatives: one man aged sist) their basis i 
handed over his own son to the Public Security station andra WOMI speaking soci 
denounced her own husband. Altogether, concluded this broadest themselves’ so 
over 50 per cent. of the entire population of the district joined in tE that do not n 
gampaign. The propaganda campaign for denunciations was being’ rich that to th 
successful. said a broadcast from Dairen. that ‘every woman and ev at last he has 


chil@ will hear it’—the object being ‘to stir up their enthusiasm ee other people 
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ae : By BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. ; ; S 


OR more than 2,000 years it has been the custom among 
earnest moralists to decry happiness as something degraded 
and unworthy. The Stoics, for centuries, attacked Epicurus, 
who preached happiness; they said that his was a pig’s 
philosophy, and showed their superior virtue~by inventing scandalous 
lies about him. One of these, Cleanthes, wanted Aristarchus persecuted 
for advocating the Copernican system of astronomy; another, Marcus 


Aurclius, persecuted the Christians; one of the most famous of them, 


Seneca, abetted Nero’s abominations, amassed a vast fortunę and lent 
money to Boadicea at such an exorbitant rate of interest that she was 
driven into rebellion. So much for antiquity. Skipping the next 2,000 
years, we come to the German professors who invented the disastrous 


` «theories that led Germany to its downfall and the rest of the world to 


its present perilous state; all these learned’ men despised happiness, as 
did their British imitator, Carlyle, who is never weary of telling us we 
ought to eschew happiness in favour of blessedness. He found blessed- 
ness in rather odd places: Cromwell’s Irish massacres, Frederick the 
Great’s bloodthirsty perfidy, and Governor Eyre’s Jamaican brutality. 
Elegant Disguise for Hatred i x 

In fact, contempt for happiness is usually contempt for other ‘people’s 
happiness, and is an elegant disguise for hatred of the human race. Even 
when a man genuinely sacrifices his own happiness in favour of some- 
thing that he thinks nobler, he is apt to remain envious of those who 
enjoy a lesser degree of nobility, and this envy will, all too often, make 
those who think themselves saints cruel and destructive. In our day the 
most important examples’ of this mentality are the communists. 

People who have theories as to how one should live tend to forget the 
limitations of nature. If your way of life involves constant restraint of 
impulse for the sake of some one supreme aim that you haye, set 
yourself, it is likely that the aim will become increasingly distasteful 
because of the efforts that it demands; impulse, denied its normal 


outlets, will find others, probably in spite; pleasure, if you allow” 
yourself any at all, will be dissociated from the main current of your- 


life, and will become Bacchic and ‘frivolous. Such pleasure brings no 
happiness, but only a deeper despair. 

It is a commonplace among moralists that you,cannot get happiness 
by pursuing it? This is only true if you pursue it unwisely. Gamblers 
at Monte Carlo are pursuing money, and most of them lose it instead, 
but there are other ways of pursuing -money which often succeed. So it 
is with happiness. If you pursue it by means of drink, you are for- 
getting the hang-over. Epicurus pursued it by living in congenial society 
‘and eating only dry bread, supplemented by a little cheese on feast 
days. His method proved successful in his case, but he was a valetudin- 
arian, and most people would need something more vigorous. For most 
people, the pursuit of happiness, unless supplemented in various ways, 


= İs too abstract and theoretical to be adequate as a personal rule of life. 


But I think that whatever personal-rule of life you may choose it should 
cases, be incompatible with happiness. 

great many people who have the material, conditions of 
health and a sufficient income, and who, nevertheless, 
are profoundly unhappy. This is especially true in America. In such 
cases it would seem as if the fault must lic with a wrong theory as to 
how to live. In one sense, we may say that any theory as to how to live 
is wrong. We imagine ourselves more different from the animals than 
we are. Animals live on impulse, and are happy as long as external 
conditions are favourable. If you have a cat, it will enjoy life if it has 
food and warmth and opportunities for an occasional night on the tiles. 
Your needs are more complex than those of your cat, but they sttll have 
their basis in instinct. In civilised societies, especially in English- 
speaking societies, this is too apt to be forgotten, People propose to 
themselves some one paramount objective, and restrain all impulses 
that do not minister to it. A business man may be so anxious to gro» 
tich that to this end he sacrifices health and the private affections. When 
at last he has become rich, no pleasure remains to him except harrying 
other people by exhvrtations to imitate his noble example. Mark rich 
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ladies, although natyre has not endowed them with any Spontaneous 
pleasure in literature or art, decide w be thought cultured, and spend 
boring hours learning the right thing to say about fashionable new 
books. It does not occur to them that books are written to give delight, 
not to afford opportunities for a dusty snobbism. , ° - 
If you look about, you at the men and women whom you can call 
happy, you will see that they all have, certain things in common. The 
most important of these things is an activity which at most times is 
enjoyable on its own account. and which, in addition, gradually builds 
up something that you are glad to see coming into existence: Women 
who take an instinctive pleasure in their children (which many women, 
especially educated women, do not) can get this kind of satisfaction out 
of bringing up a family. Artists and authors and men of science get 
happiness in this way if their own work seems good to them. But there : 
are many humbler forms of-the same ‘kind of pleasure. Many men who 
spend their working life in the City devote their sveek-ends to voluntary 
and unremunerated toil in their gardens, and when -the spring comes 
they experience: all the joys of having created beauty. Ë 
` It is impossible to be happy without activity, but it is also impossible — 
to be happy if the activity is excessive or of a repulsive kind. Activity is 
agreeable when it is directed very obviously to a desired end and is not - 
in itself contrary to impulse. A dog will pursue rabbits to the point of” 
complete exhaustion and be happy all the time, but if you put the dog 
on a treadmill and gave him a good dinner after half an hour he would 
not be happy till he got the dinner, because he would not have been 
engaged in a natural activity meanwhile. One of the difficulties of our 
time is that, in a complex modern society, few of the things that have to 
be done have the naturalness of hunting. The consequence is that most 
people, in a technically advanced community, have to find their? happi- 
ness outside the work by which they make their living. And if their work 
is exhausting their pleasures will tend to be passive. Watching a football 
match or going to the Cinema leaves little satisfaction afterwards, and in 
no degree gratifies creative impulses. The satisfaction of the players, 
who are active, is of quite a different order. 


The wish to be respected by neighbours and the fear of being ° 


despised by them drive men and women (especially women) into ways 
of behaviour which are not prompted by any spantaneous impvlse. The 
person who is always ‘correct’ is always bored, or almost flways. It is 
heartrending to watch mothers teaching their children to curb their joy 
of life and become sedate puppets, lest they should be thought to belong 
to a lower social class than that to which their parents aspire. 
Dangers of Living by Theory 

The pursuit of social success, in the form of prestige or power or 
both, is the most important obstacle to happiness in a competitive 
society. I am not denying that success is an ingredient in happiness— 
to some, a very important ingredient. But it does not, by itself, suffice 
to satisfy most people. You may be rich and admired, but if you have 
no friends, no interests, no spontaneous useless pleasures, you will be 


° 


miserable. Living for social success is one form of living by a theory, - 


andeall living by theory is dusty and desiccating.- 

If a man or woman who is healthy and has enough to eat is to be 
happy, there is need of two things that at first sight, migbt seem 
antagonistic. There is need, first, of a stable framework built round a 
central purpose, and second, of what may be called,‘ play’, that is to 
say, of things that are done merely because they are fun and not because 
they serve some serious end. The settled framework must he an 
embodiment of fairly constant impulses, e.g, those connected with 
family or work. If the family has become steadily hateful, or the work 
uniformly irksome, they can no longer bring happiness; but it is worth 
while to endure occasional hatefulness or irkgomeness if they are not 
felt continually. And they are mych less likely to be felt continually 
if advantage is taken of eh for ‘play’, ; 

The whole subject of happiness has, in my opimion, beenetreated too 
solemnly. It had been thought that man canot be happy without a 
theory of life or a religiog, Perhaps those who have been rendered 
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-. The Soviet Attitude to the Past 


By IVAN 


T the end of the nineteen-twenties a Soviet journalist wrote 
in a Moscow periodical that the teaching of Russian history 
was counter-revolutionary propaganda. In November, 1941, 
with the Germans near Moscow, Stalin addressed the mili- 
tary parade in the Red Square with the following words: ‘ May you 
be inspired in this wat by the valiant images of our great ancestors— 
Alexander Nevsky, Dimitry Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dimitry Pozharsky, 
Alexander Suvorov, Michael Kutuzov’. Here we have, to use a term 
much employed by Marxists, a very glaring ‘ contradiction ’ in the 
Soviet approach to the past. What at the outset of the Stalin period 

* was regarded as counter-revolutionary propaganda became, litte more 
than a decade later, a source of inspiration in a just and patriotic 
war. Perhaps a Stalinist-Marxist today would say that there never 
was any contradiction and that the nineteen-twenties journalist was a 
deviationist. What he would avoid doing is to account for the fact 
that the journalist reflected the official Soviet attitude of the late 
"twenties and would not have been well advised at that time to favour 
any other attitude: in short, that the official Soviet attitude had under- 
gone a change. i 

It is with such changes in the Soviet attitude to the past that I will 
deal here. They became clearly evident in, the middle and late 


, 


~ ‘thirties and affected practically every aspect of the cultural make-up 


= 


which the Soviet citizen of today has inherited from his ancestors: 
his attitude to patriotism, to social distinctions, to outward distinctions 

” of rank, to the historical past of Russia and even to some of the past 
Russian monarchs. These changes coincided with the consolidation of 
the Stalin regime ané the liquidation of the Old Guard Bolsheviks. 
Their main cause, however, was the Nazi Revolution and the consequent 
real and imminent danger of a German invasion. 

Immediately the invasion took place, in June 1941, first Molotov 
and then Stalin appealed for a ‘ Fatherland War’, and drew analogies 
with the fate of Napoleon, thereby setting the tone for propaganda 
which was maintained throughout the war. It was quite obvious that 
the Soviet Government had already decided long before that this was 
the only background on which a war against Germany could be fought. 
The switch-over, however, from a world proletarian who had no motker- 
land before 1917 to a Russian patriot inspired by Alexander Nevsky 

and Suvorov could fiot be achieved overnight. Preparations began long 
before. It was on a summer day in 1935 that all Moscow newspapers 
_came out with articles extolling patriotism in terms which, before, 
would, no doubt, have been branded as bourgeois and nationalist. - At 
about the same time officers’ ranks were reintroduced in the armed 
, forces. 

Then‘ came the restoration of respect for Russia’s past. The first 
striking indication of a procéss which had been going on for some time 
came late in 1936; it was when Pravda rebuked the veteran Bolshevik 
poet, Demyan Bedny, for a play in which he burlesqued the Baptism 
of Rubsia by St, Vladimir: the article in Pravda pointed out that the 
introduction of Christianity in the tenth century was a positive event 
as it brought the Russian people in touch ‘with the higher culture of 
Byzantium. After this first rebuke, the transformation proceeded 
rapidly. At the time of the centenary of Pushkin’s death, in 1937, 
a Soviet journalist tfied to explain Sway the poews hero-worship of 

* Peter the Great. Only a few months later, however, Pravda published 
an article attacking Professor Pokrevsky—whose interpretation of 
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Man is an animal, and his happiness depends upon his physiology more 
than he likes to think. This is a humble conclusion, but I cannot make 
myself disbelieve it. Unhappy business men, I am convinced, would _ 
increase their happiness more by walking six miles every day than by — 
any conceivable change of philosophy. This, incidentally, was the 
opinion of Jefferson, who on this ground deplored the horse. Language — 
would have failed him if he could have foreseen the motor-car. + 
Py —European Service 
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Soviet regime—for his negative attitude to Peter I, whom—as Pravda 
stated—‘ Comrade Stalin himself calls the Great’. This was followed ~ 
by extensive publicity for the film, ‘ Peter I’, in which that emperor | A G 
was completely rehabilitated. 
In the same year, a new Russian history text-book’ for secondary = 
schGols was published. It was compiled in accordance with a directive 
issued a few years before by Stalin, Kirov, and Zhdanoy. ‘We need 
a text-book of the history of the U.S.S.R.’, this directive stated, ‘in 
which the history of Great Russia’ (that is to say, Russia proper) ‘is — 
not detgched from the history of the other peoples of the U.S.S.R.; 
and in which the history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. is not detached 
from general European history or from world history as a whole’. It was 
the sort of directive that would be acceptable in any country today, — 
aimed at breaking down those water-tight compartments that were 
typical of the teaching of history in the last century. The novellas’ 
the text-book was not in the directive. It was in the fact that while 
prior to its publication history before 1917 was confined solely to 
episodes of class struggle—Spartacus in Rome, the Chartists in England, _ 
Stenka Razin and Pugachev in Russia—it now presented a reasonably., 
objective account of the course of past events. i mB 
This new attitude towards the past prepared the emotional climate E 
in which the war against Nazi Germany was fought. How close the 
link was between the revival of interest in Russia’s past and the © 
expectation of a war with Germany can be seen in Simonov’s poem; 
‘Battle on the Ice’, written in 1937. It begins with a description of 
the defeat of the German Knights in 1242 by Alexander Nevsky and 
then goes straight on to German school-children studying Mein Kampf 
and to Nazis who ‘jab their fingers at the map, dividing Russia bit 


ig: 


è w 


by bit’. ‘We shall remember, many years from now’, the poem 

concludes, 

r . . - how the soldier’s boot trampled our corn, 
How war was marching against us, E 
That there was a time when to the west of us . : 
There lay a Fascist country. ae 


We believe this. Thus shall it be. S 
If not today, tomorrow battle shall break out... 
This was written in 1937. ey 
- When battle did break out all inhibitions were cast aside. Poets 
wrote lines which they would not have ventured to write before, and 
which they would think twice before writing today. At the time of 
the Russian retreat of 1941, Simonov wrote one of the finest poems 
written in Russia after the Revolution. Here is a verse from it in Sif 
Bernard Pares’ translation: 
: As if at the bounds of each village of Russia, 
Crossing hands over breast to preserve us from death, 
Our ancestors out of the past have all gathered 
To pray for their grandsons untrue to the faith. s 
Biographies of old heroes and historical novels all had a moral t0 — 
point afd were part of the war effort. In a country where free criticism 
of the regime is non-existent, a historical novel—and to some extents | 
even a historical film—is sometimes a safety valve whereby some of the | 
repressed feelings can be gently released. It would be unthinkable for 
apy Soviet author to express open sympathy for, let- us say, ae 
opponents of Stalin’s policy of collectivisation of agriculture. But if í 
these opponents are remotely personified, in a film pn Peter the Great, — 
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Y first contact with Whitehead, or rather with his father, 
was in 1877. I had been told that the earth iseround, but 
trusting to the evidence of the senses, I refused to believe 
it. The vicar of the parish, who happened go be White- 
head’s fathes, was called in to persuade me. Clerical authority so far 
prevailed as to make me think an experimental test worth while, and 

I started to dig a hole in the hopes of emerging at the antipodes. When 

they told me this was useless, my doubts revived, 

I had no further contact with Whitehead until the year 1890 when, 
as a Freshman at Cambridge, I attended his . : 
lectures on statics. He told the class to study : 
article 35 in the text-book. Then he turned 
to me and said, ‘ You needn’t study it, be- 
cause you know it already’. I had quoted it 

“by number in the scholarship examination 
ten months earlier. He won my heart by 
remembering this fact. His kindness did not 
end there. On the basis of the scholarship 
examination he told all the cleverest under- 
graduates to look out for me, so that within 

a week I had made the acquaintance of all 
of them and many of them became my life- 
long friends. Throughout the gradual transi- 
tion from a student to an independent 
‘writer, I profited by Whitehead’s guidance. 
The turning point was my fellowship 
dissertation in 1895. I went to see him the 
day before the result was announced and he 
criticised my work somewhat severely, 
though quite justly. I was very crestfallen 
and decided to go away from Cambridge 
without waiting for the announcement next 
day. After I knew that I had been elected to 
a fellowship, Mrs. Whitehead took him to 
task for the severity of his criticism, but he 
defended himself by saying that it was the 
last time that he would be able to speak to 
me as a pupil. When, in 1900, I began to S 
have ideas ‘of my own, I had the good fortune to persuade him that they 
were not without value. This was the basis of our ten years’ collaboration 
on a big book no part of which is wholly due to either. 

. In England, Whitehead was regarded only as a mathematician,eand 
it was left to America to discover him as a philosopher. He and I 
disagreed in philosophy, so that collaboration was no longer possible, 
and after he went to America I naturally saw much less of him. 
We began to drift part during the first world war when he completely 
disagreed with my pacifist position. In our differences on this subject 
he was more tolerant than I was, and it was much more my fault 
than his that these differences caused a diminution in the closeness of 
our friendship, 

In the last months of the war his younger son, who was only just 
eighteen, was killed. This was an appalling grief to him and it was 
only by an immense effort of moral discipline that he was able to 
go on with his work. The pain of this loss had a great deal to do 
with turning his thoughts to philosophy and with causing him to seek 
ways of escaping from belief in a merely mechanistic universe. His 
philosophy was very obscure, and there was much in it that I never 
succeeded in understanding, He had always had a leaning towards 
Kant, of whom I thought ill, and when he began to develop his own 
philosophy he was considerably influenced by Bergson, He was 
impressed by the aspect of unity in the universe, and considered that 
it is only through this aspect that scientific inferences can be justified. 
My temperament led me in the opposite direction, but I doubt whether 
Pure reason could have decided which of us was more nearly iñ the 
tight. Those who prefer his outlook might say that while he aimed 
at bringing comfort to plain people T aimed at bringing discomfort to 
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philosophers; one who favoured my outlook might retort that while he 
pleased the philasophers, I amused the plain people. However that may 
be, we went our separate ways,’ though affection survived to the last. 


Whitehead was a man of extraordinarily wide*interests, and his — 
knowledge of history used to amaze me. At one timg I ‘discovered by 
chance that he was using that very serious and rather out-of-the-way 
work, Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, as aebed book. 
Whatever historical subjects came up he could ‘always supply some 
illuminating fact, 


such, for example, as the connection of Burke’s 
political opinions with his interests in the 
City, and the relation of the Hussite heresy 
to the Bohemian silver mines. He had de- 
lightful humour and great gentleness. When 
I was an undergraduate he was given the 
nickname of ‘ the Cherub’, which those who Š 
knew him in later life would think unduly 
disrespectful but which at the time suited 
him. His family came from Kent and had 
been clergymen ever since about the time of 
the landing of St. Augustine in that county. 
He used to relate with amusement that my 
grandfather, who was much exercised by the 
spread of Roman Catholicism, adjured 
Whitehead’s sister never to desert the Church 
of England. What amused him was that the 
contingency was so very improbable. White- 
head’s theological opinions were not ortho- 
dox, but something of the vicarage atmo- 
sphere remained in his ways of,feeling and 
came out in his later philosophical writings. 
He was a very modest man, and his most 
extreme boast was that he did try to have 
the qualities of his defects. He never mindeg 
telling stories against himself. There were 
two old ladies in Cambridge who were 
sisters and whose manners suggested that 
they came straight out of Cranford. They 
were, in fact, advanced an@even daring in 
their opinions, and were in the forefront of every movement of reéorm, * 
Whitehead used te relate, somewhat ruefully, how when he first met 
them he was misled by their exterior and thought it would be fun to 


shock them a little. But when he advanced some slightly radical opinion 


they said, ‘Oh, Mr. Whitehead, we are so pleased to hear you*say that’, 
showing that they had hitherto viewed him as a pillar of reaction, 

His capacity for concentration on work was quite extraordinary. One 
hot summer’s day, whenel was staying with him at Grantchester, our 


‘friend Crompton Davies arrived and I took him into the garden -to 


say how-do-you-do to his host. Whitehead was sitting writing mathe- 
matics. Davies and I stood in front of him at a distance of no more than 
a yard and watched him covering page after page with symbots. He 
never saw us, and after a time we went away with a feeling of awe. * 
Those who knew Whiteheadewell became ‘aware of many things in 
him which did not appear in more casual contacts. Socially he 
appeared kindly, rational and imperturbable, but he wasenot in fact 
imperturbable, and was certainly nos that inhuman monster ‘the 
rational man’, His devotion to his wife and his ehildren was profound 
and passionate. He was at all times deeply aware of the importance of 
religion, As a young man, he was all but converted te Roman 
Catholicism by the influence of Cardinal Newman. His later philosophy 
gave him some part of.what he wanted from, religion. Like other men 
who lead extremely disciplined lives, he was liable to distressing 
soliloquies, and when he thought he was alone he would mutter abuse 
of himself for „his supposed shortgomings. The early years of his 
marriage were Much clouded by financial anxieties, but, although be* 
found this very difficult to bear, he never let it turn him aside from- 
work that was importang but not lucrative. F 3 
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a tical abilities which at the time when I knew him best 
ee much scope. He had a kind of shrewdness which 
ich enabled him to get his way on committees 
<o those who thought of him as wholly 
e might have been an able administrator but 


a complete inability to answer letters. I once 


a mathematical point, as to Wh : | 
‘cle I was writing against Poincare. He did 
He still did not answer, so I telegraphed. 
ly-paid telegram. But in the end, I 
o get the answer. His friends 


Broadstairs t i 
this peculiarity, and on the rare occasions when 


which I urgently 


had to travel «down to 


gradually got to know 
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-T was some time in the ’sixties that John Ruskin—not yet the 
prophet of Brantwood, but slim and elegant—became visitor an 
lecturer at a fashionable girls’ school. Burne-Jones has described 
him for us, dancing “quadrilles with the girls: the girls in full 
white evening frocks, Ruskin moving between them ‘like a thin black 
line’. That is one picture, here is another: Bellini’s great painung 
of the Piazza San Marco in 1496 . . . very nearly as it is today. In 
front of the marble and gold church the whole entourage of the Doge, 
bearing huge candles, move in slow procession around the miraculous 
space of the Piazza—all in full-length tunics of white satin. 
‘There, then, are two pictures of two worlds. Impossible, surely, 
ever to transfer that ‘thin black line’ from the drawing-room at 
' Winnington Hall, to see him instead moving, gyrating, through the 
= white satin throng of dukes and merchant princes. And yet, sitting in 
"the Piazza that is in fact the very thing I tried to do. 
There is in this world no luxury so complete, yet compounded of 
"so many strange emotions, as that sitting back hour after hour in the 


hind in this island city without wheels; yet, 
as never before, the world is humming round 
you, There is of course, inevitably, the aura of 
all the sham romanticism there ever was: 
_ Byron apostrophising the Bridge of Sighs; the 
rococo Venice of Goldoni; George Sand and 
de Musset “in, the huge“ bedroom with the 
. Vergnese ceiling; street scenes with Austrian 
= officers throwing bouquets at Euphemia 
Ruskin, the sequestered ladies of The Aspern 
Papers. And now, today, ladies from lunch- 
= cubs in Boston; German tourists — they 
-always did come to Venice; sailors scattering 
dark blue to give aesthetic unity to the crowd; 
he English, hugging their currency; the | 
*  money-changers and the postcard stalls — arid ~ 
over it all the whirr of the pigeons. 
But stop, listen! The pigeons are resting 
ind there comes a murmur that is nowhere 
else in the world, the murmur of talk — of 
talk from a big crowd in an otherwise silent 
ity. Stop, look! It is stone, it is mosaic, it is 
rarble—from the paving under your feet to 
high on St. Marks where, as Ruskin wrote, 
“the erests of the arches break into marble 
= foam, and toss themselves far into the blue ~ 
sky in „flashes and wreaths of sculptured 
_ spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had P 
been frost-bound before they fell’. Yes, it is, ie 
all stone, mosaic and marble — the orly city” 
~ square in the world without a green leaf. It is 
all architecture and Latin sophistication. 
+ The most hackneyed scene in Europe? 
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any of them got a letter from him they would all any to oon 
gratulate the recipient. He justified himself by saying that i „he 
answered letters, he would have no time far original work. I think 
the justification was complete and unanswerable. 3 

Whitehead was extraordinarily perfect as a teacher. He took a per- 
sonal interest in those with whom he had to deal and knew both their 
strong and their weak points. He would elicit from a pupil the best 
of which a pupil was capable. He was never repressive, Or Sarcastic, Or 
superior, or any of the things that inferior teachers like to be. I think 
that in all the abler young men with whom he came in contact he 


inspired, as he did in me, a very real and lasting affection. d 
—Home Service 
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‘Ruskin in Venice 


By ROBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN 


hundred years ago it worked on Ruskin. It captured and tortured 
him. Byron, Wagner, D’Annunzio all’ got a little drunk on it, for it is 
all the finest champagne even if, like champagne, it is a lite vulgar. 
But Ruskin drank deeper. He pitted his sensitivity, his twisted 
inhibitions, and all the ingrained, well-regulated habits of an Evangeli- 
cal child against all the gorgeous virility of all Bellini’s doges, actually 
hoping, if you please, to understand them and even to explain them. Of 
course the doges won, and in the end he fled back to his dear snows 
of Chamourii and to his mother on Denmark Hill. It was painful, but 
because of it he gave to Victorian England, and to us; a new power 
to see. 

How quiet, how undramatic, was his first sight of Venice. It was in 
1836, in what he calls ‘ those olden days of travelling ’, when he perched 
on a box inside his parents’ travelling carriage. Blissfully, 
they wound their way through medieval France—you remember his 
crumbling tower of Calais, his church porch at Abbeville—and so over 
the Col de la Faucille to the hour when the gondola shot into the 
open lagoon from Mestre: no causeway then for cars and trains, 
only, he writes, ‘ the shallowness of the vast 
sheet of water which stretched away in leagues 
of rippling lustre to . . . the narrow line of 
islets bounding it to the cast; the salt breeze, 
the white moaning sea-birds, the masses of 
black weed separating and disappearing 
gradually, in knots of heaving shoal under the 
advance of the steady tide, all preclaim it to 
be indeed the ocean on whose bosom the great 
city rested so calmly’, - 

After nine years he came- back to “this 
golden clasp upon the girdle of the earth”. 
There Jay behind him, Oxford — where he 
had preferred the fritillaries of Christchurch 
Meadow to Latin or Greek, but had found in 
Anacreon that the Greeks loved roses. There 
also lay behind him, Florence — where he had 
discovered Primitives; and Rome—where he 
had been ill, and in and out of iove. He had 
found such ‘horror lying over the impious 
city’ that he had turned with relief to 


Jay behind him the first volumes of Modern 


Í Raphaelites that. eventually became a vast 
i “essay on all kinds of filigree, ‘from hoar frost 
| to high clouds’, ivy stalks, or that ‘imagery 
of golden globes suspended upon leaves of 
lilies’ that still makes the parapets of Venice. 
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“** Manley Hopkins, but with Ruskin it had all 


of Brantwood, but slim and been there as a child, interwoven quite hope- 


in 1843, by G. Richmond, R.A. 


By courtesy of the Ruskin Literary 
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lessly with his Bible.. Now, when he came 
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‘Apennines sheeted in-snew*. Above all there . 


Painters, that defence of Turner and the Pre- — 


This infinite sensitivity to the minutiae of 
= = .. beauty may remind us of Proust or Gerard 


A back to Venice, the sensitivities of that child— 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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he speculation, political prejudice, or bitter memories of recent past. 
link +; You may perhaps remember, last March, reading of a big spy trial 
“held if Athéhs: Twenty-nine communists and their associates, headed 
per- = ~ by a member of the central committee who had secretly entered Greece, 
heir were tried by court martial. for military espionage. Eight were sentenced 
best to death afid four were subsequently shot. I happened to be in Athens 
, OF myself while the trial was taking place. I spent long hours in the 
hink courtroom listeninge to the evidence and to the prisoners’ defence. And 
+ he _ I took some trfuble to investigate, very closely, the story that lay 
= behind the case. Briefly what happened was this. Two illegal radio 
€ _. transmitters were discovered hidden in the cellars of houses on,the 
~~ outskirts of Athens. For several years, these sets had been sending a 
_ regular flow of information—some of it straight military espionage— 
_ to a station near Bucharest in Communist Rumania. ‘At the time the 
sets were seized by the police, one of them was actually transmitting and 
-», the operator shot himself, 
Whatever may have been said by foreign propagandists about this 
© case, the fact was that not one of the prisoners themselves—all of 
_ whom spoke with the utmost freedom and several of whom remained 
_ defiant and unrepentant throughout the trial—once questioned the 
«- Validity of the evidence brought against them. That evidence showed, 
| in greater detail than ever before, just how an underground com- 
ured  munist network operates in a country outside the Iron Curtain, how 
it is orders reach it from the Cominform, how information is sent back, 
Igar. -and how the various. tasks—from spying to propaganda and the 
isted = penetration of “other political organisations—are allotted among 
geli- = members of the group. The story behind that trial is something 
ually 
1. Of ; y 
nows 
, but 
ower 
as in 
a, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
r his 
Byes Y acquaintance with Lawrence was brief and hectic, lasting 
D. the 4 altogether about a year. We were brought together in 1915 
rains, me by Lady Ottoline Morrell, who admired us both and made 
/ vast EA M us think that we ought to admire each: other. Pacifism had 
agues 1 produced in me a mood of bitter rebellion and I found Lawrence equally 
ne of | full of rebellion. This made us think, at first, that there was a consider- 
reezZe, able measure of agreement between us, and it 
es of was only gradually that we discovered that we 
aring differed from each other more than either 
ər the differed from the Kaiser. 
it to ' There were in Lawrence at that time two atti- 
great tudes to the war: on the one hand, he could not 
: , be whole-heartedly patriotic, because his wife 
€ this was-German; but on the other hand, he had such 
arth’. \ a hatred of mankind that he tended to think both 
re he . ¿sides must be right in so far as they hated each 
farch Š other. As I came to know these attitudes, I 
ind in ^ ‘realised that neither was one with which I could 
There _ sympathise. Awareness of our differences, how- 
had Sever was gradual on both sides, and at first all 
esa ‘went merry as a marriage bell. I invited him 
E i _ to visit me at Cambridge and introduced him to 
le ha Keynes and a number of other people. He hated 
npious them all with a passionate hatred and said they 
ief t0 were ‘ dead, dead, dea - For a time I thought 
| there . Phe might be right. I liked Lawrence’s fire, I 
Modern liked the energy and passion of his feelings, I 
€ Pre- — liked his belief that something very fundamental 
a vast was needed to put the world right. I agreed 
ır frost with him in thinking that politics could not be 
nagery | divorced_-f rom-individual-psychology. I felt him 
ves of to be a man of a certain imaginative genius and, 
Venice. at first, when I felt inclined to disagree with 
tiae of him, I thought that perhaps his insight into 
Gerard fuman nature was deeper than mine. It was 
had all only gradually that I came to feel him a positive 
, hope- orce for evil and thar he came to have the same : ` E : 
> came celing about me. : D. H. Lawrence 
child— F 
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anyone specially interested in modern communist technique would 
certainly want to study. I mention it here only to illustrate the diff- 
culty which still faces the Greek Government in its task of pacifying 
and reuniting the Greeks, and. winning back ae useful citizens the 
minority who worked or fought with the geerrillas during tke civil” 
war. How can you achieve reconciliation with an enemy who refuses ae 
to accept defeat? An enemy who fights an underground cold war today ors 
just as bitterly as he fought the gugrrilla war three years ago? How, ~ 
in fact, can you preserve democracy without letting its privileges bé 
misused by those who want to destroy it? z 

Those are big questions which do not concern Greece alqne. And z 
it is no part of this talk to suggest the answers. I can only report | 
that Greece seems to have found an answer which, so far, svorks. It is 
true, as I have said, that the Communist Party as such is still illegal. 

It is also true that there is a free, uncensored press, ofte section ? 

of which often, closely and quite openly, fdilows the communist line. a 
There, is even a handful of members of.the Greek Parliament known 
to have been selected as candidates by the communists, And there 
is a degree of freedom of discussion and political activity in Greece 
to find the equal of which one would have to search quite thoroughly 
into the history of eastern Europe since the first world war. 

That, then, is my report from Greece. It would be wrong, of course, 
to leave the impression that there aré not still big and difficult problems 
—economic and political—to be faced. There are plenty of both. But, 
on the whole, I personally did not disagree with Niko Matsouka when 
he confidently said: “If “we have peace, with Gad’s help, everything 
will gradually come right ’\—Home Service ~ 
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O.M., on D. H. Lawrence X 


I was at this time preparing a course of lectures which was afterwards 
published as Principles of Social Reconstruction. He, also, wanted to 
lecture, and for a time it seemed p®ssible that there might be some 
sort of loose collaboratign between us, We exchanged a number of 
letters, of which mine are lost but his have been published. In his letters 
the gradually deepening consciousness of our fundamental disagree- 
ments can be traced. I was a firm believer in 
democracy, whereas he had developed the whole 
{philosophy of Fascism before the politicians had 
thought of it. s se 


I don’t believe [he wrote] in democratic e z 
£ontrol. I think the working man is fit to: 
elect governors or overseers for his immediate 
circumstances, but for no more. You must 
utterly revise the electorate. The working man 
shall elect superiors for the things that concern 
him immediately, no more, From the other 
classes, as they rise, shall be elected the higher 
governors. The thing must cu'minate in one 
real head, as every organic thing must—no 
foolish republics with foolish presidents, but 
an elected King, something like Julius Caesar. . 


He, of course, in his imagination, supposed” ae 
that when a dictatorship was established he 
would be the Julius Caesar. This was part of « 
the dream-like quality of all his thinking. He 
never let himself bump into reality. He would 
go into long tirades doout how one™must pro- 
claim ‘the Truth’ to the muftitude, and he 
seemed to have no doubt that the multitude 
would listen. I asked him what method he was 
going to adopt. Would he put his political philo- 
sophy tnto a book? No: 


: X in_our corrupt society | \,- 
the written word is always a lie. Would he go 
imo Hyde Park and procitim “the Tru ? from 
ea soap-.box? No% that would be far too _ 


i dangerous (odd streaks of prudence «merged 
- >in him frem time to time). Well, 1 said, 


- 
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what would you do? At this point he would change the subject 
eGradually I discovered that he had no teal wish to make the w oe 
better, but ‘only to indulge in eloquent soliloquy about how bee i = Le 
If anybody overhearé the soliloquies so much the better, but S3 D 
=- designet at most to prodiice a litle faithful band of disciples wW oes ae 
git in the Geserts of New Mexico and feel holy. All this was conres ca 
to me in the language of a Fascist dictator as what I must preach; 
underlined the ‘ must’ fifteen times. 
“ His letters grew gradually more hostile. He wrote: 
What’s the good of living as you do anyway? 
Jestures are good. They are nearly over, aren’tthey? 
of sticking in the damned ship and haranguing the merchant 
n their cwn language? Why dont you Top overboar 
you clear out of the whole show? One must be an out 
hot a tedcher or preacher. 


E x 3 
Fhis seemed to me mere rhetoric. Í was’ becoming more of an 
outlaw than he ever was and I could not quite sec his ground of 
complaint against me. He phrased his complaint in different ways 
at different times. On another occasion he wrote: 
" Do stop working and writing altogether and become a creature 
instead of a mechanical instrument. Do clear out of the whole social 
ship. Do for your very pride’s sake become a mere nothing, a mole, 
a creature that feels its way and doesn’t think. Do for heaven’s sake 
be a baby, and not a savant any more. Don’t do anything more— 
- but for heaven’s sake begin to be—start at the very beginning and be a 
perfect baby: in the name of courage. : 
Oh, and I want to ask you, when you make your will, do leave me 
enough to live on. I want you to live for ever. But I want you to 


„make me in some part your heir. 


The chief difficulty of his programme w 
have, nothing to leave. 3 2 : 
He had a mystical philosophy of ‘ blood ’ which I disliked. He said: 
/ There is another seat of consciousness which exists in us indepen- 
dently of the ordinary mental consciousness. One lives, knows and 
has one’s being in the blood, without any reference to nerves and brain. 
This is one half of life belonging to the darkness. When I take a 
woman, then the blood-percept is supreme. My blood-knowing is 
overwhelming. We should realise that we have a blood-being, a blood- 
cofisciousness, a blood-soul complete and apart from a mental and 


nerve consciousness. = i 


This seemed to me frankly rubbish, and I, rejected it vehemently, 
though I did not then know that it led straight to Auschwitz. ; 
He always got into a fury if one suggested that anybody could 
possibly have kindly feelings towards anybody else, and when I objected 
to war because of the suffering that it causes, he accused me of 

hypocrisy: 
It isn't in the ‘least true that you, your basic self, want ultimate 


I don’t believe your 
What’s the good 
ilgrims 


law these days, 


vas that if I adopted it I should 


r 


n 
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Í N the United States today, there are 1,301 colleges with 2,500,000 
students. Of these I know perhaps a dozen well. All these institu- 
lions are qualified 10 give, the standard degrees in the arts or 
sciences; yet behind the B.S. and the B.A. lies a mass of incom- 

mensprables. Roughly speaking, four types of college can be distin- 
guished; the state university, with its liberal arts core and its technical 
schools in’ foresjry and mining; the state agricultural college; the small 
private liberal arts college; the small denominational college attached to 
a religious sect. But within the four types, there are dissimilarities some- 
- times broader than between the types themselves: a rich ambitious state 
university, like Minnesota or California, may be cleser in spirit to 
Harvard, say, or to Columbia or,Stanford, than to its poor neighbour, 
the Uray of Oregon or of North Dakota, and a small southern 
denominational college with its complement of farm boys may resemble 
a state agricultural college mre than ie resembles Haverford or Muhlen- 
berg inePennsylvania, both old-time sectarian schools also; a big 
', Catholic university tike Notre Dame or Georgetows, has much in 
e 
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We ht in which each is attempting to destroy the other. 
The world between the wars was attracted to madness. 
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peace. You are satisfying in an indirect, false way your lust to jab 
and strike. Either satisfy it in a direct and honourable way, sayin 

“J hate you all, liars and swine, and am out to set ufon you’, o 
stick to mathematics, where you can be true. But to come as the 
angel of peace—no, I prefer Tirpitz a thousand times m that role, 


n 
to understand the devastating cfiect that this ~ 
letter had upon me. I was inclined to believe that he had some insight 
denied to me, apd when he said that my pacifism was rooted in blood- ' 
lust I supposed that he must be right. For twenty-four hours I thought 
that I was not fit to live and contemplated committing suicide. — 
But'at the end of that time, a healthier reaction set in, and I decided 
to have done with such morbidness. When he said that I must preach 
his doctrines and not mine I rebelled and told him to remember that 
he was no longer a schoolmaster and I was not his pupil. He had , 
written : = 


The enemy of all mankind you are, full of the lust of enmity. It 


I find it difficult now 


{don’t you own it? Let us become strangers again. I think it is better. 


I thought so too. But he found a pleasure in denouncing me, and con- ^ 
tinued for some months to write letters containing sufficient friendli- 
ness to keep the correspondence alive. In the end, it faded awdy 
without any dramatic termination. 
«What at first attracted me to Lawrénce was a ‘certain dynamic 
uality an abit of challenging assumptions that one is apt to take 
re e ee 10 being accused of undue 
slavery to reason and I thought perhaps that he could give me a 
vivifying dose of unreason. I did in fact acquire a certain stimulus - 
fromehim and I think the book that I wrote in spite of his blasts 
of denunciation was better than it would have been if I had not known 
him. But this is not to say that there was anything good in his ideas, 
I do not think in retrospect that they had any merit whatever. They 
were the ideas of a sensitive would-be despot who got angry with the 
world because it would not instantly obey. When he realised that. other 
people existed, he hated them. But most of the time he lived ii 
solitary world of his own imaginings, peopled by phantoms as fierce. 
as he wished them to be. His excessiye emphasis on sex was due to; 
the fact that in sex alone he was compelled to admit that he was not , 


ion was so painful that he conceived of sex relations as a perpetual 


the only human being in the universe. But it was because this admis 
k 


Of this 


attraction Nazism was the most emphatic expression. Lawrence was 4 
suitable exponentcof this cult of insanity. I am not sure whether the 


cold inhuman sanity of the Kremlin is“any improvement. 
—Home Service 


n 
N 


a 
oi 
i 
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common with the state university, and a stiff private women’s college; 
-Jike Vassar,or Bryn Mawr, admits no affinity with other private women’s © 
colleges of the Jaxer finishing school order. - x 
What can be said, in general, is that education in the United | 
States is in the midst of a tremendous metamorphosis which is bursting E 
the old categories; different colleges find themselves at different stages | 
in this process; colleges are close to each other in time, like trains 
racing along parallel tracks, rather than in geography or in wealth or 
in social composition. The traditional ivied college with its crustacean — 
professors and barnacled social customs, exists mainly in stagnant areas 
and®*in popular belief. These stagnant areas or pockets of insularity 
may be found all over the country, in private colleges arid in stale 

institutions, in colleges for Negroes or for white Methodists or for 


debutantes; they may be found within a single department in an other — 


e wise modern college, in the Old Guard of a college faculty at war WIIS g 
the youthful president, in the sorority of faculty wives, in commence 


ment addresses and baccalaureate sermons. In these stagnant area 
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is not a hatred of falsehood which inspires you, it is the hatred of vi 


people of flesh and blood, it is a perverted mental blood-lust. Why Sef 


~ Soth. 
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taxed profits. In other words, the amount which the Inland Revenue 
allows the shipowner to keep, after tax, will not make up the difference 
between kis wear-and-tear allowances. and the new ship at 1970 prices. 
Equally, as most of us know from personal experience, high taxation 
reduces the individual’s capacity to save. So the shipowner cannot 
turn toeindividual savings to replenish his assets. 


Changing Fagtors in the Equation 


Of courses the shipowner would not want to ke pinned down in 
1952 to the exact calculations he made in 1950. The other factors he 
mentioned have not remained equal. Shortly before he wrote his letter, 
the Korean war broke out, and for this and other reasons, shipping 
freights and shipping Profits soared. But other factors in the.equation 
Tose toO; taxation, operating expenses, and the cost of replacing ships, 

for example. And now freights are falling again, but the other factors 

are more rigid. If the shipowner did his sums again today, he would 
almost certainly get a different answer. But his broad problem would 
remain. The speed-at which his fleet would: vanish might be faster, 
or it might be slower than he estimated it would be in 1930. But so 
long as inflation continues and so long as taxation remains at present 
levels, the vanishing trick 4vould take place, sooner or later, just the 
same. 
You can do this sort of sum relatively easily when the assets con- 
° cerned are ships. Ships are self-contained things. They have a fairly 
clearly defined term of economic life. It is far more difficult to do a 
similar exercise when you fre dealing with factories and the plantand 
machinery they contain. For you can patch and renovate factories, and 
modernise plant and equipment, in a way that is impossible with ships. 
Yet there seems no reason to doubt that if you could do the same sort 
of sum for factories and plant and machinery, you would often ger 
the same sort of answer. Many business men and economists teday are 
certain, in fact, that as a nation we are running down our physical 
wealth, our factories and plant and equipment, just as the shipowner i$ 
running down his fleet. 2 
The trouble is made worse because we insist in this country on 
taxing as profit something that really is not profit at all; something that 
is capital dressed up as profit. Ships and the like are what the economists 
call fixed capital assets. But there is another type of asset, the working 
capital asset, which is subject to even harsher treatment in times of inż 
flation and high taxation than fixed assets. I came across a-homely 
example of the sort of thing I have in mind the other day. You will 
remember that in the last Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
increased the petrol duty, with the result that the cost of petrol went 
up from 3s. 74d. to 4s, 3d. a gallon. Shortly afterwards, my car ran 
dry, just as I had got it out of the garage. Ir was late at night and 
the nearest filling station was miles away. But my daughter’s boy-friend 
is a far-sighted young man. He had filled up a four-gallon jerrican 
before the Budget, in anticipation of a price increase. He quickly pro- 
duced the jerricin and the situation was saved. Then came the question 
of payment. John’s first impulse was interesting, beeause it illustrates 
a very c@mmon attitude to this sort .of situation. He insisted that I 


should pay him only what the petrol had cost him, 14s. 6d. But I had * 


to point out that- when John came to replace the petrol, he would have 
te pay out 17s. to do so. Some people would maintain that John had 
made a profit of 2s. 6d. on the deal. He had bought something for 
14s. 6d. and sold it for®17s. But as John himself runs a car, and is 
thus ‘in the motoring business’, as it were, he had made no profit. In 


| «é fact, had I paid him only 14s. 6d., he would have been the loser when 
‘whe came to replace the petrol. 


Equally, if he had had to pay income 
tax, profits tax, and possibly excess profits levy, on the apparent profit 
he had made, he would not have been able to maintain his real position; 
in place of his original four gallons of petrol, he could only have bought 
perhaps three and a half gallons. cay Meh 

These are precisely the problems every industrialist is up against in a 
Period of inflation and high taxation. Depreciation allowances based on 
what is called “historic cost’ are obviously inadequate if the replace- 
Ment cost is going to increase substantially by the time the asset has 
to be replaced. The profits the assets earn are to a very large extent not 
Profits at all; they are analagous to John’s so-called ‘ profit on the 
Petrol deal. It is true that if the general price level subsequently falls 
and stock-losses are incurred, such losses are allowed as a charge for tax 
Purposes. But in such conditions, a business will often make a loss any- 
way. Business thus tends, under our present system, to lose capital both 
on the swings and on the roundabouts. The shipowner summed it all 
UP in a form Which anyone can understand: from twenty-five ships in 
1950 to eight or nine ships in 1970. 

® 
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The White Paper on National Income and Expenditure for 1951 put 
the mątter in an overall, national context. Inflation was rather extreme 
last year, but you ‘can often illustrate general principles best by taking ~ 
extreme cases. In 1951, company profits, as 4 whole, appagently sose 
by £500,000,000, a rise which caused a great deal of trouble politically. 
In fact, all of this £500,000,000 increase, and possibly as,much besides, 
represented stock appreciation—the equivalent for industry of John’s 
“profit” on his petrol. The truh is that real profits probabiy -fell 
by £500,000,000 last year; that there were no true undistributed profits 
available for capital formation; that there was a deficiency, instead; and 
that there was a slrortfall of real’ savings in the private séctor-of the 
economy of the order of £500,000,060. > sag: 

No one would pretend that there is anything very new in all this. 
Nearly all industrialists, accountants, and economists kpow that this 
depletion of British industrial capital has been going on—although you 
will find people whe dispute what I am saying. Most politicians are 
also aware of these facts of economic ‘life. Why, then, is nothing being 
done about the problem? You may think it is because the question is _ 
not very serious. Believe me, it could not be more serious; J was not 
overstating things when I said that this was the outstanding economic 
problem of our day. For capital formation—the act of saving, of going 
without, in order that capital assets can be maintained and buil up—is 
absolutely essential if an industrial nation is tO maintain its position in 
a competitive world. It does not really matter, fundamentally, whether 
the nation is officially or nominally a capitalist nation, like the United 
States or Britain, or whether it is a communist €ountry such as Russia, 
Capitalist or communist, capital formation is absolutely vital to its 
existence as an industrial power. 

We have had capital formation in this country since the war. We 
have formed a good deal of social capital—the new towns and houses, 
the new schools and hospitals, and so on. We have had a lot of <apital- 
formation in the nationalised industræs, and in certain new industries, 
such as oil refining and petro-chemicals. Nevertheless, in other direc- 
tions, economists are pretty sure that over the past year or two we have 
been running down our capital, instead of maintaining or increasing it. 
And if they are right—and I think they are—we are only piling up 
trouble for ourselves. Other industrial nations which have been in- 
creasing their industrial capital will sooner or later reap the benefits 
of their investment in cheaper and more efficient production, which | 
will enable their manufacturers toebeat ours in the export markets of 
the world. If that happens, we shall not have escaped the process of 
going without which €apital formation involves; we shall have only 
postponed it. For we can sustain a population of 50,000,000 people on 
these islands only by exporting enough to pay for part of our food and 
Virtually all our raw materials. If we lose our export markets, we shall 
certainly have to go without, and it will be virtually impossible for us 
to form capital; we shall then’ be in the toils of a vicious, ddwaward 
spiral which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to break, 


a 


k: A 
How to Put Things Right? i 

Why, then, is nothing done about it? There are several answers to 
that question, I think. First, although there is a wide area of agreement 
about the damage that is being done, there is by no means general 
agreement about the way things should be put right. The accountants, 
in particular, see many technical objections to changes in their practice, 
Broadly Speaking, they argue that once an accountant gets away from 
the conception of historic cost, he has lost his sheet-anchor, and that 
in any case the real troubles are inflation and unduly high taxation. Put 
these things right, say the accountants, and the problem disappears. To 
many people, notably the economists and the industrialists, that seems a 
wrong and unrealistic attitude. But when the experts fall out, the 
chances of tackling the problem are greatly reduced, 

The second reason why nothing is dong is simply 
be formed only in two ways—by abstention ‘from immediate consump- 
tion, or by greater production, the increased production being ploughed 
back into the economy and not consumed. Either way, a reduction in 
the immediate standard of living is involved, for increased production 
must mean some degree of harder work. No one likes reducing their 
standard of living, particularly a nation which until fairly recently 
enjoyed the highest standard in the World, thanks, ironically enough, to 
the capital formation their grandfathers achieved, and particularly a 
nation which has in_any case already suffered sore reduction in its 
standards. Certainly very few politicians, of whatever Party, care to 


that capital can 


a 


advocate a lower standard of life sp that we may form Capital, And this _ 


(contizued on puge 147) 
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Reading and Writing 
ITERATURE has been defined in many ways but there is a.strong 
body of opinion which holds that its primary purpose 1S to give 


pleasure. Perhaps Augustine Birrell summed up this view as 


well as anybody when he wrote that ‘ Literature exists to please 


_ Lto lighten the burden of men’s lives; to make them for a short while 


forget their sorrows and their sins, their silenced hearths, their 
disappointed, hopes, their grim futures—and those men of letters are 
pest loved who have best performed literature’s truest office ’. Discus- 
sing the definition of literature in his recently published inaugural 
address*, the Marshal Foch Professor of French Literature, Professor 
Jean Seznec, reaches much the same conclusion. He refers to the 

- contradiction that exists today between two schools of thought: one 
“school, represented for example by Charles Du Bos, while not detaching 
literature from life yet seeing literature as an ‘ Empyrean, that heaven 
of fixed stars to which, when accomplished, the work accedes, never to 
come down again’; the other school, represented for example by Jean- 
Paul Sartre, having no use for celestial conceptions of literature, and 
holding that the truly great writers are those who share in the anxieties, 
the passions, and the struggles of their age. So to Du Bos literature 

; shouldbe a delight and a consolation, while to Sartre it should be an 
oi irritant: ‘one must write t0 change the world *. The discussion is not 
mew, but the temper of our times gives it a disturbing relevance. In 
= suggesting his own definition Professor Seznecequotes the tribute once 
= paid to W. P. Ker: * He was always aware that the end of scholarship is 
S understanding, and that the end of understanding is enjoyment ” and 
concludes that to study the order and beauty of a work of literature is 
to deepen and illuminate the enjoyment it affords and at the same rime 
10 revive the drama—the stresses and exertions—the creative artist has 
himself experienced. 
= A somewhat different approach to the study and teaching of literature 
appears in another recently published lecture, Literary Interpretation in 
Germany+ by W. H. Bruford, Schroder Professor of German at Cam- 
bridge. The author speaks of the ` Formalist’ 
the oiographical, sociological and philosophical methods of studying 
literature in vogue a generation ago on the ground that such methods 
neglected the specifically literary element in literature, the handling of 
ag It is most important to remember > says Professor Bruford, 
= ee t the background studies rejected by the Formalists and “their 
ei following may haxe high value in themselves and as a preparation for 
5 life, even when they are not essential for the purely aesthetic apprecia- 

= Soo of literature’. He goes on to point out that while in a German 
university 2 student can ané usually does to some extent correct the 
over-specialisation enforced in his main subject by attending. at*some 
stage, 2 wide range of lectures in other departments, the tighter curricu- 
jum here offers less scope for this kind of Lernfretheit. (So much the 
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What They Are Saying — 


Broadeast comments on the Dean of Canterbury 


5 

THE PUBLICITY which the Dean of Canterbury’s latest activites have 

aroused was the subject of many broadcasts from Moscow, Peking, and E 

the satellite radios. The parliamentary debate on the- Dean's position = i 

was speedily reporsed by Moscow transmissions, which, quoung 4 Tass x 

dispatch from London, stated: 

Reactionary circles in Britain continue to persecute. the Dean of 
Canterbury for his exposure of the use of germ weapons by the 
Americans in Korea. Seized with fury, British reactionaries are going 
as far as to demand his removal from his post in. the Church... 
American ruling circles are endeavouring to exert pressure in order 
that action can be taken against Hewlett Johnson. However, the proofs 
that the Americans have used bacteriological weapons, which Hewlett 
Johnson brought back from China, are so convincing and irrefutable 
that the British authorities have evidently thought it impossib’e to 
subject chem to official examination without running the risk of dealing 
a blow at their transatlantic allies. 

Pravda was quoted for the foHowing observations: 

A movement has been started against Hewlett Johnson on similar 
lines to that initiated against Mrs. Monica Felton, who was 10 have 
been put behind lock and key and almost to have been condemned 10” 
death b2cause of her truthful account of happenings in Korea. 

Acoording to a Chinese commentary on the Dean’s activities: 

When British people come forward to speak on the basis of actual 
evidence of germ warfare. the British ruling clique is thrown into utter 
consternation and uneasiness. 

This ‘ clique’, continued the transmission, had instructed the reactionary 
press 18 ‘ go for Dr. Johnson tooth and nail’; and the Sunday papers > 
had dared even to quote one of the Ten Commandments— Thou shalt 
not bear false witness ’™—to slander the Dean’s ‘ courageous and just 
actions `. These attacks, it was quite obvious, had been carried out on 
orders from Washington. Prague radio alleged that the British Govern- 
ment dared not take any legal action against the Dean, since it realised 
that the evidence of germ warfare was ‘ irrefutable’. 

Turning to the other side of the picture, the New York Herald, 
Tribune was quoted from the U.S.A. as sympathising with the British 
people who were angry about the Dean’s latest activities, but it went on: 

Certainly, Mr. Churchill's reasons for rejecti i 
investigate the Dean have great weight. Apar 
tions involved in invoking secular di 

true that, as Mr. Churchill pur it, “free 

of all the foolish, unpleasant, venomous 


=> 
-A 


a churchman, 

es with it the evil 

are said’ and that 

“on the whole, we would rather Jump them than do away with them” 

The American paper also. considered thar the Dean’s defence of Com- 

munist germ warfare charges was sO far-fetched that it did the Com- 

munist cause far more harm than good. z 

Broadcasts from Peking continued to express bitter indignation at 

_ the bombing of Yalu and Pyongyang, which, they said, der onstrated 
America’s intention of wrecking the truce talks. The Neze York Times, i 

after pointing out that during the truce-negotiations the Communists A 

have been building up their forces on a large scale, was quoted 2S $- 
follows: : z imn y 

There is only one logical military answer in this situation. It is 10 

deprive the enemy of this advantage. There is only one available weapon |, yw 

for doing this tactical job, air power. Hence the heavy raids. They are TS 

in no sense an attempt to * disrupt negotiations’. They are rather ê 

reply to the use of negotiations as a military tactic. We would be even 

more shor?-sighted than the Communists obviously think we are ii we | 

did not make this reply. If the attacks help to convince the Com- © 

munists that their “ negotiations? manoeuvre has failed they may evei i 

help to speed a truce- i 

= 


“aie 


g 5 on 4 $ j 
3 mr ter e pan aem and the students bound to its wheel.) Air power featured in another context alsa last week—namely 18 
i îs said, the questions considered in these two lectures— broadcasts on Soviet Air Force Day from Russia, * the birthplace 0 $ 
t: what ca 8 pee be, and how it can best be studied and aviation’. After saying that the first aircraft had been built bY | 
taught eee a ae (open for discussion. What one can say with Mozhaisky in 1882. this Moscow transmission went on: 
certainty is that the day will be a sad one, if ever it comes. when the Ftd i t hi jag 
a eee ee T icine Bock z A ? There is no aircraft or motor which has passed through the drawing 
2 5 age s an, outlet in his" putting pen to offices, which in the first and subsec 5 ; f 
paper freely—and preferably in cuch a way that his fellow creatures ay Epps end sheared ae 
= papel 5 : y in such a way that his fellow creatures subjected to examination and criticism by Comrade Stalin. ° È 
= can increase their awneawareness of life by reading and understanding A Moscow broadcast said of K j 
= what he writes: and thar while life can never be learnt from books, the = RA rE A sas a the Olympic Games: F 7 
BS pleasure thatan be extracted from them is nét, or need not be, a < onary people in all corners of the world see in our sportsmen i 
; > participating in the Olympic Games representatives of the great Sovie 


superficial pleasure. Ip is one that can and often does strike deep. 


sOn Tos Defines: of Linrature. Oxtery, 2s, t+ Cat e, 2s. 6d 
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people, which marches in the vanguard of the mighty peace movemcal 
against the instigators of a new war. gi 5) 
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0 By BERTRAND RUSSELL, om. . $ ae 


RITICS are in the habit of making a certain acgusation 
against me which seems to imply that they approach my 
writings with a preconception so strong that they gre unable 
to notice what, in fact, I say. I am told, over and over again, 
that I over-estimate the part of reason in human affairs. This may mean 
that I think either that people are, or that they ought to be, more 
rational than my critic believes them to be. But I think there is a prior 
error on the part of my critics, which is that they, not I, irrationally 
Over-estimate the part which reason is capable of playing, and this 


comes I think from the fact that they are in a complete muddle as to 
what the word ‘ reason’ means. 


e Choice of the Right Means 


“Reason” has a perfectly clear and precise meaning. It signifies the 
choice of the right means to an end that you wish to achieve. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the choice of ends. But opponents of reason 
do not realise this, and think that advocates of rationality want reason 
to dictate ends as well as means. It must be admitted that it is irrational 
to pursue an end which is completely unattainable. A man who wished 
to fly to the moon, and devoted his life to this end, would be jrrational 
unless he lived at a time when flying to the moon had become scien- 
tifically possible. But, among possible ends, it cannot be said that some 
are rational and some not. 

I read a novel once about a woman who was a miser and enjoyed 
lining the sheets of her bed with gold coins. Most people would say this 
was irrational. But if she really enjoyed it, it was not. It would have 
been irrational only if it had happened after the time when all the 
gold got into Fort Knox. Other people’s desires, if we do not share 
them, always seem absurd, and we are inclined to condemn them as 
irrational, when all that we have a right to say is that they are not 
exactly like ours. But the truly rational man accepts desire as a 
datum, and does not think that some desires are rational and others 
not. The mistake of thinking this is confined to the opponents of reason. 
They have no excuse for this view in the writings of rationalists. 
There: is a famous sentence: ‘Reason is and ought only to be, the 
slave of the passions’. This sentence does not come from the works 
of Rousseau or Dostoevsky or Sartre. It comes from David Hume. 
It expresses @ view to which I, like every man who attempts to be 
reasonable, fully subscribe. ; 

When I am told, as I frequently am, that I ‘ almost enurely discount 

the part played by the emotions in human affairs’, I wonder what motives 
force the critic supposes me to regard as dominant. Desires, emotions, 
‘passions (you can choose whichever word you will) are the only possible 
causes of action. Reason is not a cause of action but only a regulator.’ 
{f I wish to travel by zeroplane to New York, reason tells me that it is 
better to take an aeroplane which is going to New York than one which 
is going to Constantinople. I suppose that those who think me unduly 
rational, consider that I ought to become so agitated at the airport as 
to jump into the first aeroplane that I see, and when it lands me in 
Constantinople I ought to curse the people among whom I find myself 
for being Turks and not Americans. This would be a fine, full-blooded 
way of behaving, and would, I suppose, meet with the commendation 
of my critics, 


` 


Need for Christian Love x 

One critic takes me to task because I say that only evil passions 
prevent the realisation of a better world, and goes on triumphantly ‘to 
ask, “ Are all human emotions necessarily evil?’ In the very beok that 
leads may critic to this objection, I say that what the world needs is 
Christian love, or compassion. This, surely, is an emotion, and, in saying 
that this is what the world needs, I am not suggesting reason as a drivjng 
force. I can only suppose that this emotion, because it is neither cruel 
nor destructive, is not attractive to the apostles of unreason. x 

Why, then, is there this violent passion which causes people,” when 
they read me, to beamable to notice even the plainest statement, and to 
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‘to adopt measures that 
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go on comfortably«thinking that I say the exact opposite of what I do 
say? There are several motives which may lead people to hate reason. 


You may have incompatible desires and not wish to realise that they 


are incompatible. You may wish to spend more than your income and 
yet remain solvent. And this may cause you to hate your friends when 
they point out the cold facts*of arithmetit. You may, if you are.an old- 
fashioned schoolmaster, wish to consider yourself full of universal 
benevolence, and at the same time derive great pleasure from caning 
boys. In order to reconcile these two desires you have to persuade yourself 
that caning has a reformatory influence. If a psychiatrist telis you that 
it has no such influence on some peculiarly irritating class of young 
sinners, you will fly into a rage and accuse him of being coldy intellec- 
tual. There is a splendid example of this pattern in the furious diatribe 
of the great Dr. Arnold of Rugby. against those who thought ill of 
flogging. 

There is another, more sinister, motive for 
are sufficiently irrational, you may 
interests under the impression that 


liking irrationality. If men 
be able to induce them to serve your 
they are serving their own. This case 
is very common in politics. Most political leaders acquire their position 
by causing large numbers of people to believe that these leaders are 
actuated by altruistic desires. It is well understood that such a belief is 
more readily accepted under the influence of excitement. Brass bands, 
mob oratory, lynching, and war, are stages in the development of the 
excitement. I suppose the advocates of unreason think that there is a 
better chance of profitably deceiving the populace if they keep it in a 
state of effervescence. Perhaps it is my dislike of this sort of process 
which leads people to say that I am unduly rational. 


A Dilemma 


But I would pur to these men % dilemma: since reason Cossists in a 
just adaptation of means to ends, it can only be opposed by-those who 
think it a good thing that people should choose means which cannot 
realise their~professed ends. This implies either that they should be 
deceived as to how to realise their professed ends, or that their real ends 
should not be those that they profess. The first is the case of a populace 
misled by an eloquent frehrer. The second is that of the schoolmaster who 
enjoys torturing boys, but wishes to go on thinking himself benevolent 
humanitarian. I cannot feel that either of these grounds for opposigg 
reason is morally respectable. X 

There is another ground upon which some people oppose what they 
imagine to be reason. They think that strong emotions are desirable and 
that no one who feels a strong emoti 
seem to think that any person who feels strongly must lose his head and 
behave in a silly manner which they applaud because it shows him to be 
Passionate. They do not, however, think in this way when self-deception 
woald have consequences that they would dislike, No one, for example, 
holds that a general ought to hate the enemy so passionately as to become 
hysterical and incapable of rational planning. It is not, in fact, the 
Case that strong passions prevent a just estimate of means. There are 
people, like the Comte de Monte Crisso, who have burning passions 
leading them straight to, the tight choice of means. Do not tell me 
that that worthy man’s aims were irrational, There is no such thing 
as an irrational aim except in the sense of one that is ingpossible 
of realisation. Nor are cold calculators always conventionally wicked, 
Lincoln calculated coldly in the American civil wag and was roundly 
abused by the Abolitionists who, as apostles of passion, wished him 
looked vigorous but would not have led 
to emancipation. 

I suppose she essence of the matter is this: that I do not think it a 
good thing to be in that state of iysane excitement in which people do 
things that have consequences directly opposite to what they intend, as, 
for example, when they get themselves killed in running across a street 
because they couldenot stop te notice th® traffic. Those who praise such 
behaviour must either wish to practise successfut hypocrisy or be the 
victims of some self-deception which they carmot bear to surrender. J 
am not ashamed of thinking ill of both these states of mind, and if it is 


2 


on will be reasonable about ite They . 


af 


of the Order of the Garter, 
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thinking ill of them thar I am accused of excessive rationa 
iad guilty. But if it is supposed that I dislike strong emotion, OF that 
{think anything except-emo:ion can be a cause of action, then I most 
emphatically deny the charg. 


The world- that I i where emotions are 
us c 


should wish to see is one 


s 
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HAT are the changes in the manners of diplomacy that 
have happened in the past thirty years? First of all, there 
is the great sartorial revolution. And if anybody thinks that 
A this is not important I commend him to the philosophy of 
clothes expounded by Professor Teufelsdrochs of the University of 
Weissnichtwe and reported by Thomas Carlyle. I came in only for the 
tail-end of that revolution. The heyday of the sartorial ancien regime— 
dare I call it the old clothes age?—was before the first war. Those 
were the days when diplomats did their work in silk hats and _ stiff 
shirts, and, after sunset in white ties and tails. In the intervals of talk- 

ing high politics they moved from dinner with the Crown Prince of 

Ruritania to the soirée of the Duchesse de Guermantes. They exchanged 
~ epigrams and Latin quotations, and knew all rhe scandals of all the 


crowned heads of Europe. 


President Wilson’s *Turn-Ups’ 

And then came the great change. I can remember the shiver of © what 
is the world coming to?’ that ran through the Paris Peace Conference 
when a photograph was published of President Wilson. He was correctly 
clad in silk hat and morning coat, but—his trousers were turned up. 
Jt is true that 100 years before Lord Castlereagh had startled the 
Congress of Vienna by wearing, amid all the brilliant uniforms, a 
plain, black suit. Bur Castlereagh had, at any rate, worn the ribbon 
and I am sure worn it correctly. Wilson’s 
omen of things to come. 


turned-up trousers were an 
Some years after Versailles in our own 


But the’old order lingered on. 


3 ; Foreign Office the rule of Lord Curzon was still in force. The Marquess, 


then Foreign Secretary, was living in the distinguished neighbourhood 


. of Carlton House Terrace. And it was an inflexible rule that any 


who came across the park to see him, 
or even just to bring him papers, after seven o'clock, must be in evening 
~ clothes. And then, even later than that, there was the incident of the 
British Minister in Paris and the young Third Secretary. I will not 
mention names, though I know them both. Gne blazing hot Paris 
summer day, the Minister found the Secretary working in his room in 
the Chancellery in shirt sleeves and flannel trousers. He reacted 
immediately. * Go home, sir, and dress yourself properly’. I hope I am 
not maligning an old friend if I suggest that today Sir Oliver Harvey, 
if he found a secretary at work in his shirt sleeves, would not bat an 
eyelid. 
And nowadays? When the Treaty of Brussels was being signed in 
1948, the Belgian Government, very naturally, gave an evening recep- 


gentleman of the Foreign Office 


tion. It was intimated that white ties and tails would be worn. “ What’, 


a 


we ae ey ay aa 
ees said Ernest Bevin, ‘am I going to do about that? I haven’t got a tail 


coat’. The invitations, I understand, were swiftly and discreetly 
amended 10 dinner jackets and black ties. And, today, if you see a 


. Foreign Otice official in a silk hat you immediately diagnose that he 


has probably been to a wedding or to the races at Ascot. . 

è That change really does ‘mean something. In part it is, of course, 
just the reflection ‘of a general change. But it does reflect something 
else; a change in—shali} 1 call it?—working conditions, The Foreign 
Office official of today certainly cannot be accused of the old jest 
against his forbears—that, like the Trafalgar Square fquntains, they 
‘played from ten t0 four’. Nowadays they work long hours at their 
desks, and they dress accordingly. And it is roi only that they have now 
far more work to do. She very nature of their work has changed. 
Embassy staffs are nfo longer eoncerned only with < high politics’ and 


* e the people. the very small groups of people, who used to matter. They 


> 


have now 10 concern themselves with all sorts of things. With difficulr, 
Vulgar things like economics and social conditions. They have to meet 
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strong but not destructive, and where, because they are acknowledged, 
they Jead to no deception either of oneself or of others. Such a world 
would include love and friendship and the pursuit of art and 
knowledge. I cannot hope to satisfy those who want something more 
tigerish—Euro pean Service 7a 
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and mix with all sorts of people who, fifty years ago, just did not 
matter. Diplomacy is no longer a sort of aristocratic preserve, con- 
cerned only with ‘the best people’. That is a really fundamental 
change bringing with it changes both of dress and of manners. 

If, for example, you look at the list of the staff of our Paris Embassy 
you will find that there are one or two commercial Ministers, and a 
commercial staff. There is a financial adviser. There are not only the , 
service attachés, there is a civil aviation attaché, and a scientific attaché, 
and a labour attaché, and a press attaché gr, as he is now called, an 
information oflicer—each with his staff. That, 
the whole story. The diplomacy of today is very different, far more 
complicated, and far more “down to the ground’ than the diplomacy 
of the epoch that ended with the first war. z 

And the very existence of information officers takes me to another, 
and perkaps even more profound, change: the change to publicity; the 
change from what we used to call secret diplomacy to television. Take 
the contrast between the Paris Peace Conferences of 1919 and 1946. ~ 
The Treaty of Versailles was supposed to be an ‘ open covenant openly 
arrived at’. In fact it was nothing of the sort. AH the preparatory work 
was done in hush-hush committees. All the decisions were taken bysthe Ț 
‘ Big Three’, or sometimes big four or five, if the Italian or Japanese - 
Foreign Minister was there. The draft treaty was shown to the other 
Allies only a few hours before it was presented to the Germans. There 
was a certain amount of ‘leakage’, but that is another matter. As far 
as I remember there were, in the whole six months the conference lasted, 
just two public sessions—the one when the draft was presented to the. 
Germans, the other the actual ceremony of signature. 

Now Paris 1946, the Italian Peace Treaty. What a contrast! Day 
after day, and evening after evening, we correspondents watched—or at - 
any rate could watch—not only plenary sessions but meeting after 
meeting of committees, discussing, and often wrangling over, every 
detail in public. There were, very occasionally, secret sessions, but these 
were only the exceptions that proved the rule. And, anyway, we nearly . 
always knew an hour or two later what had happened. Even meetings 
of such a body as the Council of Foreign Ministers have ceased to be 
Private. True, the press are not admitted, but the custom has grown UP 
of each delegation—except on rare 
and so the world, in considerable detail, all that happened. 


a o 
The Influence of Geneva 

It is a fantastic contrast. How did it come 
Geneva. It was in the League of Nations that this practice developed 
of holding in public what had in the old days been intimate discussions. — 
Again, with rare exceptions, we could sit and listen to all the Council 


occasions—telling correspondents, 1 


? is ox 
about? The answer 1s ae Of the SO 
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in itself, tells, I think, | 


discussions. Btg issues, like the Chinese and Japanese arguing about ga 


the rights and wrongs of events in Manchuria in 1932, down to trivial 
matters like Poles and Germans arguing about the colour of the Danzig 
pillar-boxes; and sometimes, fascinatingly, one. would see a dispute 
discussed, and ironed out, and even settled, completely publicly. Not 
only that: at times the work became so heavy 
the presentation and arguing in public of a country’s 


were jut not enough Ministers to go round. And so diplomats, brought 
up in the tradition and habit of doing all their work in private if not in 
deep secrecy, found themselves having to get on their feer and make 
‘speeches in front not only of the press but of a public gallery. They were 
at irst not at all used to it. They had never had to make speeches except — 


at public dinners and on ceremonial occasions. Now not only ambassa- Ed 


dors sut even comparatively lowly secretaries or counsellors found that 
they were expected 10 be public debaters. And ypu can imagine that 
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and so complicated that 
: case on some 
issue had to be done by professional diplomats, by civil servants. There — 
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some of them did not like it. They had been used to anonymity. Now 

- their names got into the Papers. And inevitably, though to their way 
of thinking quite improperly, they found themselves being commended 
or criticised for their handling of the case. 

This sharp transition from almost complete secrecy to the full glare 
of publicity has been, I suppose, the real revolution. And yet how 
quickly we have got used to it! How completely, today, we take it for. 
granted! It seems almost a matter of course not enly that all these 
diplomatic discussions and debates, which once were carried on in the 
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Research for Plenty—VIII 


id not e 
>, con y 
mental 
mbassy _ : HE earlier speakers in this series have described many ways 
anda... in which new knowledge has affected or could affect food and 
nly the ae 3 agriculture. If their proposals were acted on vigorously the 
ittaché, fm present world food-shortage could probably be abolished. But 
led, an there would be just enough fpod only for the present population, and the 
think, ga population is “likely to grow. Possibly increasing urbanisation and 
r more improving standards of living may cause a fall in the rate of increase 
lomacy and there may sometime be a stable population, but we dare not assume 
this and we do not know how large the stable population is likely to be. 
another, All improvements normally advocated should therefore be pushed on 
‘ity; the with; that’may solve the immediate problem, but, at the samfe time, 
n. Take thought and experiment are needed on the problem of feeding the 
d 1946. world population if it goes up from rather over 2,000,000,000 to 
r openly 4,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000. If we have this number to feed a 
ry work i radical reconsideration of the processes of agriculture and food-making 
abyathe = will be called for. At the same time, we might think about the 
apanese . advantages of keeping the population from becoming so large. That. 
he other , course presents difficulties, too, but with reasonable research facilities 
s. There it should be possible to devise socially and aesthetically acceptable 
. As far contraceptive techniques so that the invariable reason for the birth of a 
e lasted, child was that that child was wanted. When children are no longer 
d to the. conceived inadvertently we may well be concerned with under- 
i population rather than over-population. s 
st! Day The basic research on foodstuffs was done by primitive man some 
d—orat - ` thousands of years ago. Plants and animals were examined to see 
ng after whether there was any Part that could be eaten with satisfaction and 
T, every safety, and the better species were cultivated and improved. Recently 
yut these the rate of improvement has increased but the process, in essence, 
ve nearly remains the same, and research is mainly directed towards, getting a 
meetings „greater total yield of one of the conventional products or at increasing 
ed to be “ the Proportion of a plant or animal that is edible. It is likely that, with , 
srown UP the familiar domesticated animals, this process has about reached a 
> 


limit, but, as Dr, Allan Fraser explained,* there are many animals 
that have not been subjected to careful selection. Fish have hardly been 
selected at all. But the most important improvements are likely to come 
from increases in the usable portion of plants; for the plant is the 
fundamental food on which both land and water animals depend. 
Of the 500,000 or so known green plants only a few hundred are 


pondents, 


a 


answer is Lo XS 


Jeveloped x Yed on a significant scale and many of these are used only indirectly. 
scussions. They are fed to animals and we eat the animal, But many of the 
e Council others grow luxuriantly. Gardeners know well how readily weeds grow, ° 
ing about but a planr is a weed only for as long as we have no use for it. If 
to trivial we wished simply to make the largest possible amount of vegetable 
he Danzig | mauer, many other plants, even in their uncultivated state, would be 
a disput€ | as good as our domesticated plants. With a little attention and breeding 
licly. Nor they might be even better. But we would have gained nothing if we 
cated that == made a great mass of vegetation that neither man nor beast would eat. 
on som€ | That, then, defines one problem: what are the essential differences 
nts, There between edible and inedible plants or parts of a plant? ° 

O brought = , The higher green plants, when they are growing vigorously, have a 
e if notin ~ similar general structure. A root system in the ground collects water 
and mak€ and simple nutfients and a leaf system traps light and collects carbon 


They were $ 


= dioxide from the air. The process is driven by the energy of sunlight. 
ches except 


Plants expose their leaves to light and air very efficiently but the 


y ambassa~ hg exposure can be effective only if the plant is protected from damage 
found that f and supplied with water and nutrients. The «primary aim of the 
yagine that 
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complete.privacy of a Foreign Minister’s room, should be fully reported e 
in the press—or as much of them as the press in these days has room 
for—but that they should even be broadcast while they are happenfog. — 
And not only broadcast but now televised. Ie seems entirely natural tHat 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Mr. Malik should be arguing eabout some 
question Gr another with thousands, or even millions, of people being 
able to hear every word they say. Heaven knows what the old Jord 
Salisbury or Lord Curzon would have thought of such goings on, 
ee —European Service 


Co 
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N. W. PIRIE concludes the series 


techniques of agriculture is to ensure this. Basically, improvements in 
husbandry are designed to increase the efficiency with which water, 
light, and carbon dioxide are united in the leaf. On this process almost 
all life depends. ` 

The process, like most biological processes, works through an 
integrated group of enzymes, and enzymes, as fér as is Known, consist 
mainly of protein. Whether we use a plant as a source of seeds, tubers, 
fibre, or latex, and whether the product we get from it contains protein 
or not, the plant makes leaf first and the other things from ‘the 
leaves: the leaf is its factory and proteins are the tools in the factory. 
In the normal development of the mature plant the protein~moves e © 
out of the leaf and reappears in tke seeds or tubers that we eat. 
Similarly, when an animal eats the leaf it converts leaf protein into 
meat or milk. Dr. Norman Wright} discussed the conversion into meat 
or milk.and explained that the merit of the ruminant animal is that it 
can also digest the fibrous parts of many types of leaf and so use the 
fibre as a source of energy. But these conversions are inefficient; for 
every hundred pounds of leaf protein that the cow eats we get only 
twenty to thirty back in the milk when she is in milk and only five to 
ten back as meat from beef cattle. It is sometimes argued that the 
process is not really inefficient because all the nitrogen of the protein 
goes back on to the land, nourishes it, and reappears in the next crop. 
In part this ig so; elements are not destroyed during agricultural 
operations. But there is waste of effort if nitrogen or protein goes 
fruitlessly round a cycle without being intercepted and eaten by us. It 
is as if a fisherman laboriously netted fish on one side of a ship while 
a colleague shovelled nine-tenths of the fish backeinto the sga éver the 
other side. In a sense the fish are not being wasted—the fisherman 
can always catch them all over again—but no one would argue in 
favour of this as a good’ technique of fishing. 

One way to avoid this inefficient cycle and so get more human fcod 
for the same amount of agricultural effort would be for 
leaves, too. and it would undoubtedly be possible for people to eat 
more leafy material than they do at present. But not much more. The 
ideas attributed to Nebuchadnezzar and Joseph Foullon are not very 
good,ideas, and leaves are likely to go on being condiments rather than 
foodstuffs. Unsuitable as the leaf may be for direct human consumption, 
there is good reason to think that protein, glucoseS and other foods 
could be made from it in nutritious and palatable form in a factory. 
Ultimately, 
but work of this type should start on the ample supplies of forest and 
agricultural waste that we already have. All the rubbish that is 
normally burnt or rotted is potentially useful, 

Another problem can therefore be defined: could we take léafy or 
woody material that is at present either nòt grown or thrown away 
when grown and convert it on a large scale into palatable food? In the 
laboratory these things are easily done. In the factory, glucose has 
already been made from wood by several different processes ‘and 
attempts to improve them are being made actively in several countries. 
So far, no sustained work on an ad-quate scale has been done on 
the extraction of leaf protein but a beginning has been made and the 
preliminary tests of- machines for grind’ng fresh leaves and pressing 
out part of the protein in thee juice hate been very encouraging. It 
already seems certain that such a process will be both possible and 
useful; if it is go'ng to be donessometime it might as well be done 
now but this will involve vere much more extensive research than is at 
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matter of fuelling the body; we expect it to be fun, and to a large 


extent digestion depends on that expectation being fulfilled. The third 


question therefore-is: could we turn materials made in the manner 


Í have outlined into good as well as useful foods 


The Adaptable Human Appetite : 

Given sime it is certain that we could because the materials them- 
selves are adaptable and so is the human appetite. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not looking forward to these new foods. When it comes 

to eating J am as conservative as anyone else, but we must accept the 

- fact that without wholesale slaughter of the world’s population the old 
ideal foods are unlikely to come back in qzantity. The foods of which 
we think nostalgically, steak, roast beef, and so on, have never been 
more than the foods of a favoured minority in a favoured country. They 
have not been the foods of the large aggregations of population, and it 
does not seem likely that we will re-establish sufficient commercial 
ascendency to enable the whole population of Britain to eat the pre-war 

_ middle- and upper-class diet. Regretfully, therefore, I turn to what 
most of the world has always eaten. Rice, wheat, maize, potatoes, and 
other starchy foods enlivened witta little meat, fish; and fat, and with 
a range of herbs to give flavour; that is the world’s diet, and if the 
population goes up it will be ours too. Leaf protein would improve 
such a diet greatly and, at the worst, would not be noticed in it. 

Glucose and leaf protein are oaly two examples, there are many 
others. Such possibilities are sometimes criticised on the grounds that 
they are artificial and unnatural. They are; but so are most of our 
present foods. Our foods are as artificial and sophisticated as our 
clothes, and there is no more reasGh to think we have reached per- 
fection with the one than with the other. Even if phere were no necessity 
to find more food it is likely that new materials would alter our foods 
as they have already altered our clothes. During the past decade several 

of them have been 
received coldly. This is partly because they have been looked on as 
temporary expedients, something to tide us over an awkward shortage. 
Those interested in thé preparation of food have not therefore thought 
it worth whe to concentrate on making from them something really 
tasty in its own right. A 

The, position would be different if we were persuaded that things 
like this would always be with us and if the cooks were convinced that 
they vould be the basis of their operations during the foreseeable 
future. Thousands of years of skil) and accident lie behind our present 
cooking and eating habits and it is not to be expected that novel 
products will be handled effectively right away. Intermittent effort 
over many years is likely-to be called for. But when we considerethe 
surprising variations that local enterprise can give to cheese in France 
and Italy, or to fish in Scandinavia and the Far East, or to fermented 
: and unfermented drinks everywhere, there is no reason to think of any 

.* material as unredeemably dull- If the project looks difficult there is all 
the more reason for: starting work on it early before the need -has 
become acute. 

« Agriquiture and cooking gre old and traditional skills. Even minor 
changes in them are resented fiercely for various reasons, and the 
soa B; PRT justified. An innovator is apt to be preoccupied 

ith his own facet of a large problem and does not always pay due 

: sae p a eo fee ee of a change. We have had many 

-of science something bernie lin EO O RD Oy aane 

5 ething iule worse, or some proctss a little less 
satisfactory. Sometimes, however, scientific advance opens up new and 
widely welcomed possibjlities: the control of electricity is an obvious 
example. Then scienge does not produce a cheaper substitute for some 
thing we already know and lik€: then the change is important not a 

* substitutiow but as art innovation. New types of activity become possible 
which the innovator thinks—often fightly—that people will enjoy. 
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: 5 : imes impact of agriculture could overcome the present shortage but would not cope - cits. He 
epres™nt envisaged. The way to mo soen te ean Bae probable future demand; that could, however, be mé if high- Ga He 
- of science on daily life is to doit oe if any, can then be discovered yielding leafy crops were used as the raw material for a biochemical Tf the & 
it béfore the need is urgent. 1 he defe a 3 vhe eas if the work is engincering industry. This thesis is not generally accepted. There are economic p. 
and corrected in the privacy of the laboratory, wher Fees eho take’ gloomier view of the present; but the other Speakers Seo 
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in this series have dealt with them. 
remain unre 


technological advances have opened up new 


think that the leavés of higher plants are the best raw mâtcrial for the unattended. 
work. Some would start with coal or limestone and the nitrogen of free railway 
the aire and make wholly synthetic foods, others would concentrate on trips on the 
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the present ı 
Thirdly, t 
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: progress, It 
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bacterial and fungąl syntheses, and yet others would use the single- 
celled green plants. The objections to these views can be stated briefly. 

At the end of his talk* Sir James Scott Watson indulged in what 
he called a pleasant dream of the chemist in the factory making all 
the basic foods, like starch and sugar, while the farmer concentrated 
on the dietary frills. It is a possibility certainly, and undoubtedly a 
wider range of things will be made synthetically. Fats and vitamins 
already ame; some of the amine-acids, the building blocks of which 
proteins are made, could be, and could be used to supplement proteins 
that happen to be deficient in a particular amine-acid. But I doubt if | 
more than a small fraction of our food will be synthesised directly in ~. 
this way. What would sbe the point unless starvation threatens other- , 


eo | 


wise? Under good conditions farming is as pleasant a job as factory 

work and it uses the free energy supply of sunlight. This is the real 

difficulty: the raw materials are abundant, but for large-scale synthesis 

we would need enormous amounts of energy, and the possibility of the 

exhaustion of our coal supplies is already causing alarm. Nuclear 

fission might help but solar energy is more probable. The leaf already Last week Le 
uses this. While it is obviously wise to look for-other methods of trap- the operation 
ping surilight the possibility of simply making the leaf more efficient formerly Seni 
should not be lost sight of. 

Bacteria and funguses could be a source of food but they need some z 

form of organic soup to grow on. For as long as we think only of ET me n 
small-scale production there are many wastes that could be used, but for of e 
large-scale. production, by-products would not suflice and we woulda. F HE 


have to grow crops deliberately to feed the micro-organisms. This would 
sometimes be an advantage but more often it would involve precisely 
the type of wasteful conversion that we are trying to avoid. The single- 
celled green plants have the great merit that they use our undiminishing 
asset, sunlight, as the source of energy and then, like any other green 
plant, unite water, a nitrogen source and carbon dioxide. But they seem 
to have no merit that the higher plants lack. They do not make an 
accustomed food but only the raw material for biochemical engineer- 
ing; they do not grow in the open on fields but in tanks and tubes of 
comparable acreage. The capital outlay and the aesthetic results of 
such a conversion of thescountryside are alike alarming. It is true that 
when pampered ideally in the laboratory they give a greater yield per 
square yard per hour than we get by normal farming, but no one has 
tried pampering the higher plants in the same assiduous and expensive , 
way. Where we have sunlight, soil and fresh water we are not likely to 
improve on the leaf; where we lack soil, water culture could be used; 
where we lack water, things become more difficult. It may be that, — 
sunlit deserts could advantageously be used to grow single-celled ce 
plants. Each technique has-its place, and there is probably a most 
efficient use to which each area or waste product could be put; the 
various processes should be looked on as complements rather than 


alternatives. 
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‘The Outlook Seems Hopeful’ 
If, therefore, imaginative, long-range research is undertaken soon t0 — 
discover how to make a wider range of agricultural products into 
human food and how to give novel materials pleasing flavours and 
textures, the outlook for world feeding during the next 100 years of 
so seems hopeful. The food eaten in Britain is likely to be different but 
not necessarily worse; that eaten in much of the rest of the world 
should improve. If the proposals made by the earlier speakers in this 
series are carried out, the world could have a brief respite from, posterous, If t 
hunger®but it will not be long before pressure of population catches ‘the universities 
up with us. Ultimately there must be a population limit, and establishing is an idea where 
conditions for a stable population throughout the world will be a sloW = lessly any acce 
buginess. It is urgent, therefore, that radical research on food produc- k greater jeopari 
úon should start. With sufficient luck and skill the research may keep „Once grow tha 
humap fecundity from being a threat for several generations and afier ~ being somehow 
that interval the problems will probably be quite different from those 
x9% —Third Programme > 
azratganj. Lucknow 
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Ot copt ~ cirtl@s. He and his friends had not begun to influence or infiltrate the 
f high- trade unions, Free German Youth, or political parties. 
hemical Ini the Second place, West Germans are so absorbed with their own 
ere are economic progress and well-being that there is as yet little chance of 
speakers an active West German policy to promote contact with the East 
ree that German§. The pamphlets of the Federal Ministry of All-German Affairs 
) do not remain unread, the meetings of the association ‘ Indivisible Germany ” 
for the unattended. Shifts have to be devised, such as giving East Germans 
ogen of free railway Warrants and ten marks travel-money, frée tram tickets and 
trate on trips on the Rhine. The contact which Ulbricht, with some misgivings, 
single- has allowed will never be really productive until there is a change from 
briefly. the present mood of exaggerated self-interest among. West Germans. 
Aa sal Neti Thirdly, the Soviet demand that there shall be East-West All-German 
king all talks as a prerequisite to reunification has been a barrier to all 
animated progress. It has become an article of faith for all West German leaders 
ptedly a w that there can be no talks with the present East German regime. Yet 
renee there is no hope of a different regime. 
vitamins West German understanding of East German feelings is at present 
f which ‘ 
proteins 
doubt if | 
Soker a University Teach 
ee ee niversity leachers 
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synthesis By DAVID 
ty of the 
Nuclear z 
f already Last week Lord Chorley expressed anxiety in the House of Lords about 
of trap- the operation of security officers in universities. The Master Elect, and 
efficient formerly Senior Tutor, of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, comments 
on the present situation 
sed some ET me make it clear, first of all, ‘that it is part of the normal duty 
only of of every college tutor or university don to supply confidential 
1, but for reports on his pupils to their future employers. Broadly there 
ye would. Bie are two sorts of questions that he has to answer. One is about 
his would aaa their abilities and attainments, their talents and interests—fairly factual 
precisely matters on which he is able to give firm and accurate information. 
he single- ‘There is usually no difficulty about that. The other sort of question is 
minishing about a pupil’s character and personality—even about. his moral 
her green character and weaknesses of personality—and more intimate matters, 
hey seem involving careful personal judgement: ‘Is he honest and reliable? a 
make an., “Can he be trusted with important responsibilities? ’, and so on. There 
engineer- is not much difficulty about this sort of question either, as a rule, and 
| tubes of with experience tutors become skilful in the difficult and delicate task 
results of of being fair to pupils whilst being also honest with employers. 
true that Why, then, should there be any greater difficulty about dons 
yield per answering still more searching questions—even by security officers— 
o one has about the political reliability of their pupils for jobs where, in Civil 
expensive _ Service administration or secret scientific work, loyalty is a relevant 
t likely to test of being suitable? : : 
i be used; I believe it is a don’s duty to help to keep any potential traitor out 
y be that / of ‘what you might call ‘ security-risk jobs’, if in his own conscience 
ple-celled ~ -- he is convinced that there is any real danger of treachery. But I think 
ly a most he should embody this opinion in his answers to the second of the 
`> put; the two sorts of question I mentioned: questions about a pupil’s general 
ther than “xc¢teliability and fitness to take on responsibilities. I do not think he 
T Nshould be asked to divulge, to security officers or to anybody else, the 
- knowledge or considerations that have led him to this verdict. In 
_ short, nothing can save the don from the professional obligation of 
_ giving his own considered judgement on his pupil’s general fitness for 
en soon t0 a post: but nothing should be done, either, to extract from him details 
ducts mt © about his pupil’s beliefs and opinions, political or any other. 
ours and There are two main reasons why we should scrupulously respect the 
O years Of Privacy of undergraduates’ Opinions, and I think both are overwhelm- 
fferent but ingly strong. The first is that a university in a free society must be the 
the worl _ very last place where anything impedes or inhibits the completely free 
ers in this play of ideas, however extravagant, and of arguments, however pre- 
spite from | posterous. If the most creative intellects of the country cannot find at ` 
ion catches the universities, in their formative years, complete liberty to pursue 
stablishing | an idea wherever it may logically lead ‘them, and to challenge fear- 
| be a slow - lessly any accepted belief, then the life of the nation is brought into? 
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bemused by the obsessive idea that there is a general desire to overthrow” 
all forms of Marxism and embrace the political and social forms which : 
exist in the Federal Republic, That this is nog so was shown by «he 
detailed Gallup Poll survey which the Ministry for All-Germgn Affairs 
conducted among: East German refugees. Twelve years of, Communist 
tule, following on twelve years of Nazi dictatorship, have left Efst 
Germans with wild confusions of mind, a readiness to accept whatever 
system is imposed on them and a tendency towards ‘ double-thint®, « 

Stories of rumblings in Eastern Germany are suspect, as long as the 
Soviet Union stands behind Ulbricht. They represent nothing more 
than a bearable polttical flatulence. „Stories of imminent revolution, 
economic breakdown and social collapse should be discounted. Soviet 
patience can ensure that Eastern Germany will be kept apart and 
under control for a long time to come. The quest for German reunifica- 
tion, if it is ever to succeed, ,must be basked by the united strength 
of the West. So far there has been no stgn of this happening. InStead, 


Eastern Germany is becoming the linch-pin of the Soviet satellite 
system.—Third Programme ~ 3 i 


and State Security 
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and the whole atmosphere of free enquiry is immediately poisoned. 
The other reason seems to me, as a former college tutor and still as - 
a university teacher, no less compelling. The don can teach his pupils ° 
successfully only through a persona? relationship based on mutual 
confidence. Let the don once accept the notion that he must keep note 
of any sign of political discontent, or let the-undergraduate once enter- 
tain the suspicion that hé cannot talk freely with his tutor, and much of 
the value of university education at once evaporates. I believe this 
would be true among scientists; I know it would be true among 
historians or economists or political scientists. I should find it impessible 
to teach my own subject—political theory and modern history—if my 
Students felt that an essay on Marxism which was not 100 per cent. 
hostile might endanger their chances of ever entering the Civil Service. 
I should find aJl intellectual integrity crumbling if it were possible for 
somebody to say of me to my students, ‘Of q+ “a has to argue 
against Marxism, or he’d be suspect himself °, or ->i him if he 
pretends to criticise liberal-democracy—he’s only fisni.g to find out 
your political beliefs’. z 

Yet these absurdities and these pernicious distrusts will giw, unless 
security officers are forbidden to ask in universities the detailed politicale 
questions they have sojnetimes been asking; and unless university 
teachers insist that it is within their own consciences, and not in the 

nfessional-like confidences of their 

le security-risks. s 
that deliberate treachery for political 
kages—they may be due to mere lack 
tiveness. So it would be more to the 
an is discreet or not, than whether he 


1 of course, to enti.: ar expect dons to 
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High Table must always be pernicious and impermissible. 
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The Art of Politics 


| critics merely express their own preferences of 
ble principles 


taste or are there broad and generally accepta ICIP 
by which they pass judgements upon institutions? This is a 
question which Mr. W. H. Morris-Jones, as Professor of Political 
and Institutions in the University of Durham, discussed last year 
in his inaugural lecture, which has now been published by the Durham 
University Press. His lecture is modest in tone and stimulating 1n 1ts 
approach; and he seeks guidance by drawing a fascinating analogy with 
modern aesthetic theory. Most people would agree that politics is at least 
to some extent an art, if only the art of the possible. Great political 
* philosophers have usually laid down principles for which they believe 
the State should exist and then tried to draw up schemes—such as 
Plato’s Republic or Harrington’s Oceana—which would conduce to those 
ends. But equally the world has seen practically-minded political critics 
from Aristotle to Machiavelli. In our own times men have said, for 
example, that democracy is unsuited to the temperaments of citizens 
who live in a warm debilitating Mediterranean climate or, alternatively, 
thar im the cold north Russians or Prussians are slavishly obedient and 
can only be happy under an autocracy. Even John Stuart Mill, as Pro- 
fessor Morris-Jones points out, wrote that _ ; 
= to an ordinary man his own preference is rot 
factory reason but the only reason he generally has for an 
notions of morality, taste, or propriety. . . 
© We ordinary men in art ‘ know what we like’ and in politics 
_ we are told’. 
; Dowbt and ansi 
= political ‘theory have 
** ordinary man ? but even the professional 
is moved by his passions (and of course his personal interests) rather 
than by rational altruistic principles. Secondly, the teachings of Marx 
and, Freud—though they were themselves both men of strong beliefs—* 
have undermined confidence in standards of judgement as they existed, 
say, in the Gladstonian age. Thirdly we have recently had the attack 
upon traditional political philosophy as launched by the philosophical 
analysts: “the search for permanent and universal principles of politics 
is necessarily fruitless’ (they say) ‘because principles of that kind 
cannot in the nafure of the case exist”. 
Bee. of the poi theorist, according to this latter school, is 
eee beh some of the mists accumulated down the ages. If we once 
i ee : eee, meanings that attach themselves to words like 
si z p= ity, or democracy We shall find—so runs the arguinent— 
not really dealing with verifiable propositions. Certainly 
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y ç Edi f THE LISTENER, ALL of th French Government was 4 major topic for commen, / 
: should be addressed to the Editor o Hee zene THE FALL of the crs. From France itself, the, Independent ts 


tators in many © l n z 
Monde, writing before the final vote, was quoted as saying that it was 


only right that M. Mollet should ask the Conservatives for the financial — 
means with which to pursue the Algerian policy they want, and it was 
shocking to see the warmest supporters of the policy not willing to pay 
the bill. The Independent L’Aurore was quoted as follows: S 
To M. Mollet we are bound . . to pay the tribute he deserves for 


his patriotism, his courage and his honesty. This crisis will prove you say 
justified only if it brings about a speedy formation of a government that yor 
representing a wide national majority which is determined to support begins - 
it unflaggingly in a clearly defined programme. Lahe th 
The Catholic Conservative Le Figaro was quoted as saying: articles 
e . . a . . 

Except in the financial sphere, most members of the Assembly approve | discussi 
Guy Mollet’s action in regard to Europe, Algeria, and the United The 
Nations. E instituti 
The left-wing Combat: a a colleg 
tə mak 


he Socialist Party would h ag 
the Socialist Party would have been forced | ment t 


To remain in power, 
e right wing, but the rapprochement | eo 
3 8; pp ent y criticisn 


to meet the financial demands of thi 


with them on the Algerian question did mot, in its opinion, justify the ` 
3bandorment of its economic and social doctrine. ean 
From Italy, La Stampa was quoted as saying that the fall of the French seed 
Government threatened to weaken free Europe at a time when difficult graduat 
and decisive political choices have to be made. From West Germany, victim 
Süddeutsche Zeitung was quoted as saying: tional s 
In foreign policy, Mollet, together with Pineau, kept a course which not edu 
no successor, whoever he may be, will radically change. the ed 
On May 20 (incidentally the day before M. Mollet’s Governmet Ment | 
fell), Moscow radio interrupted its programmes to broadcast Mp College 
Bulganin’s Note to M. Mollet. The Independent L’Aurore, comment E esty 
on the Soviet Prime Minister’s claim to be addressing ‘ friendly advi me oxcellen 
to France, observed that this friendly advice’ was well remembered: * Knowlec 
it took the form of threatening Paris and London with guided missil yar ae 
last year. The West German newspaper General-Anzeiger, referring.t6 5 Soul z 
D 


re’, was quoted as sayin that France’. 
: q ying tt prepara 


the Note as a ‘clumsy overtu 
erman aggression 
German age 27, \ words, 


had not joined Nato to safeguard itself against 


to protect itself, together with other Nato countries, against a Sovia college 
attack. A Moscow broadcast to France stated : We the vil 
It is only by overcoming the split between the left-wing forces tht want to 

the country can get rid of the burden of past mistakés, swing to tht and bre 
left, and radically change its policy. versity 
Moscow home broadcasts, like those directed to France, indicted M. The 
Mollet’s policy, and stressed the need for a government which would the co 
implement the programme put forward by the left-wing forces at = Sroups 
the last elections: a ‘peaceful’ foreign policy, peace in Algeria, and roughly 
an improvement in living conditions. Moscow radio told its Atab- faculties 
audiences that the main reason for the government crisis was that tim Social s 
Mollet Government had underestimated the strength of the.‘ nation eraduat 
liberation movement of the Eastern peoples». Now France must solit ate 


and put an en E vocati f VICI 
p end to ‘provocative manoeu Fonte 


the Algerian problem 
l. An East German broadcast declared THOME oars a 


about the Suez Cana 


Mollet had ‘ paid the price of anti-communism’: __ Be foui 
For a year and a half the Social Democrat Mollet did what # from tl 
reaction wanted him to do—and yesterday that same reaction S80) = Sciences 


him, Anfi-communism is the essence of reaction in its classical 10% of subje 
and when a Social Democrat partakes of it he will die of it sours Eneli h 
or later. This is a law which no Mollet, no Saragat, can evade—nor Yc ES 

z es | es 


La 

some of the ridiculous consequences that philosophers like Plato have 

ion ihn eee = i A y an Ollenhauer. 7 E T 

d E o aA meone A Rumanian broadcast said the fall of the Government was 4 ioe mone 

be content (like his aesthetic colleagues, or many of eD ai ae result of its policy in Algeria, the ‘shameful Suez adventure >" The cla 

‘analyse political instirurions ( picks A f art) Lae an Age y t0 surrender to the new ‘Washington-Bonn axis’, and increased taxa subjects 

and their defects, and leave it at that? But eis difficult 3 Bae and living costs. There had also been the betrayal of French, Wr that thi 

criterion, other than that of ‘personal taste, such an aar ae be Paaa EEn to the Vatican on tie gen pele fonan: 
z ; based. Does not ‘ morality’ pitchforked out of the ETA c ava Cys recent visit to the Pope’, But the Mollet Governm ent’s Mig in that 
iy again at the back door? Maybe in modern times the Berens makes eee on right-wing support rather than that d second 

in politics bave sustained vafi ; ; : X Ist er left-wing parties: a + ensures 

P ned vatious hard blows. But in the last resort many * Only a policy of united i the workers’ and other dem crf dentally 


who have thougit about these questions will agree with Professor 
Morris-Jones that “the appeal beyond politics, to morals must be 
allowed’, Otherwise the study of polities does not get one very far. 
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parties could—as the French Communist Party had long pointed on Which : 
eee ue basis for a progressive, popular government with pros 
ival, 
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_ ‘University. Education in Breadth and Depth: - 


W. A. CAMPBELL STEWART on the University College of North Staffordshire 


e 
e Ns ° .e 
HE two most elastic-sided metaphors in an¥ discussion of chemistry and economics, of physics and geology, of geography and’ 
ay university education are ‘depth’ and ‘breadth’. Of the two, history, of philosophy and mathematics. So, then, the standards de- 
a the one that causes the sagest rumbles of approval is ‘depth’. manded in the degree eare high and there are good possibilities for 
You will never be drummed out of a Senior Common Room if productive combinations in principal subsects. s Re 
you say that you aim at developing depth of knowledge. But if you say The college is probably best known because of its first-year course. 
that you want breadth of knowledge, then a glint of alert scepticism This Foundation Year assumes that the university in its curricula should 
begins to appear; and I would suggest to our linguistic philosophers | give standing and place to general education, and it corppels fin under- 
‘gy that there is material for several absorbing and maybe even useful graduate to look round she cultutal landscapé more widely. In lectures 
articles in Mind on the metaphors of breadth and depth in educational not only does he hear something of the subjects he hopes to go on to 


discussion. x study for his degree; he also hears something of those he stopped 
The University College of North Staffordshire began in 195@ asan studying at sixteen or earlier; and he meets for the first time subjects 
institution in protest, as - he has never had t deal 


a college with a criticism 
3 to make and an argu- 
cu. ment to back it. The 
chement $ criticism is that uni- 
sstify the versity educatign has 
_ become so department- 
e French  alised for most under- 
| difficult graduates, so much the 
sermany, victim of an informa- 
_ tional spiral, that it does 
se which not educate at all; and 
= the educational argu- 
vernmet ment behind the new 
ir college is that a uni- 

cast Mr 5 
3 versity ought to offer 


e. : a) 
eure “excellence in specialised 


with at school at all, like 
philosophy, or econo- 
mics, geology, and those . 
subjects he did not for 
one reason or another 
study in school, though - 
other people may have 
—mđybe Greek, or 
historical theology, oy 
biology. z 
Nobody in his senses 
would claim that ‘this ° 
Foundation Year by itself 
represents a comprehen- 
sive and civilising educa- 
tion. However, it is 


smberedy’ Knowledge, of course, based on the belief that 

1 missile ut, in addition, it the university should ° 
ferring.if should in its teaching teach all its undergaidu- = 

it ea ¿give a broader cultural ates, as part of inne” 
ssion, bit, preparation. In other courses, something about = —  — 


s words, we at Keele (the 
a Sovid A ( 


college is situated near 

_ the village of ` Keele) 

forces thi! want to have, both depth 

ing tot and breadth in our uni- 
= versity course. 

dicted M. The teaching given in 


the past and present of 

the society in which we 

live. It is a year of 
orientation, of explora- - 
tion and discovery. We ees 
ask undergraduatgs to $ 


i 1 i RaSh 3 ERN os y decide what thee wish to 
ich would | the college falls me Students of the University College of North, Staffordshire in front of Keele Hall. On the left is the read uy the three MENS O $ s 
forces al groups of studies which prefabricated building which houses the geology laboratory ° of specialist study which 


geria, and roughly correspond to oe follow only after they 
is Arab- faculties in some other universities, and we have three—humanities, “have seen and heard for themselves in this Foundation Year what all _ 


15 that tw . social sciences, and experimental sciences; and we want all our under- the subjects taught in the college are about. . z 
«atin graduates to be aware of the characteristics of study in each of these There are about 300 lectures in the course, in which every depart- 
ae solt _- 2pproaches to knowledge. . 7 ; ment in the college takes part. This sounds a large number, but they 

| an After the first year of general education, which we call the Founda- are not arranged just by asking the professor of physics to give a group ` 
er Metin Year, an undergraduate reads two ‘principal subjects for three of ten “or twenty lectures, the professor of geology to give another group = 


ears, and two subjects which we call subsidiaries for one year each. Of of ten or twenty, aid the professor of politics to give another ten or 
he four, two principal and two subsidiary, at least one has to be chosen twenty, leaving them to decide what they shall say about their subjects. 
_ from the sciences and at least one from the humanities and social We have, at present, a programme planned and co-ordinated, lecture. 
tion sa" sciences combined. Usually the spread is, in fact, over all three groups by lecture, as the argument develops. e Sacras 
ssical fm of subjects, For example, some undergraduates are reading history and The structure of the lecture courseein the first térm is historical, to 
| English in the humanities as principal subjects, politics from the social present some notion of the development of western civilisation from 
sciences, and biology from the experimental sciences as subsidiaries. the ancient orld to the period of the Frencte Revolution, This synoptic * 
_ The degree (our own degree) can be awarded as an honours degree view is not provided only by historians. We discuss the literature, the 
© with the usual first, second, and third class honours, of as a pass degree. science, the politics of a period, and while we do not wish to present a 
_ The class a man gets is awarded on his performance in his two principal new orthodoxy, we do want our undergraduates to have a distinct idea 
» Subjects.. It is of no use his doing really well in chemistry in the hope of continuity of transmission in the development of western civilisation. 4 
that this will pull him up to a good class of degree despite a poor,per- The second term’s work is on man and his environment; and, using 
q formance in biology. If a First is awarded, one subject must be clearly the scientific knowledge presented, we try to show what kind of ques- 
l in that class and the other in the first class or right at the top of the tions scientists ask, what kind of data they call evidence and the methods 
that O ~~ second class, The standard of excellence demanded in both subjects they follow in getting and testing this data. Through the biological and 3 
r = Ensures that the degree has a consistency and a rigour of its own. Inci social sciences we try to see man in relatiop to this environment and to 
. demot! dentally, Keele can offer unusual and useful combinations of subjects p assess the philosophič problems “which arise, The theme of the third 
sinted OW) which are likely to be of increasing value as time passes. Think of term is industrial society during the last two centuries, and hefe we are -° 
ith prose a muse 


. 
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at grips with the preblems of the recent developments in knowledge and 
_ organisation and, indeed, of survival itself. : eae jeg 
_ The intellectual scope of this course 1s enormous and we have to help 
undergraduates to get their bearings. For example, we have Se 
ally placed review lectures, which show where we have come non an 
- where we are going in-the general development of the whole ours 
Then we,-have a weekly discussion in which groups of about six under- 
© graduatesemeet with three of their tutors, one from the humanities, one 
from the social sciences, and one from the expeumen at O 
aise questions or discuss points {rom the week s lectures, and this has 
proved to be most valuable. These discussions draw in all the under- 
Se graduates in the Foundation Year and all the feaching stafi, and they 
offér excellent chances for’cleering up difficulties, for following impor- 
: tant arguments. for guiding reading, for making the cross-references 
which,are so necessary. eyes 
But besides the breadth provided in the lecture course, we think it 
z is necessary in addition te get students down to detailed work in small 
groups, so that they can all gain first-hand experience of the three 


approaches to knowledge and not just listen to lectures. These tutorials 


are not directly linked with the lectures; they have a course of study 
and a-course of written work arising from the discipline of the subject 
concerned, and in the sciences this includes laboratory work, both for 
those who are going to read science later and for those whose interests 
lie mainly in the humanities or in the social sciences. The Foundation 
Year is, in fact, planned with one eye on general education and the 
other on making sure of continuity, with the school on the one hand 
and with the coming three years of specialist studies on the other. 


` Crilicisms of the Four-year Scheme 
“What have been the common criticisms of this whole four-year 
scheme, and what kind of answers are we prepared to give to them? 

Some people have said that in the Foundation Year we are trying to 

do too much. This criticism is‘oased mainly on the assumption that the 

lectures are the only method of teaching in the Foundation Year, but, as 
g I have said, there is detailed study in the tutorial groups and there is 

a serious attempt to develop coherence in the lecture course itself. One 
of the features which is most important for the success of this Founda- 
tion Year is the insistence on residence. The college has, at present, 
abou, 600 undergraduates, and both they and their tutors live on the 
same estate. Living together in this way is immensely important for 
taking it further in talk and argurfient outside the classroom. 

Another criticism has been that this Foundation Year programme, to 
be successful, asks for such an effort of integration that it needs a very 
mature mind. It should come at the end, people say, rather than at the 
beginning of a university career. There are two main lines of reply to 

_ this. The first is that we obyiously do not expect all the teaching in 
the Foundation Year lectures to remain as furniture of cach student’s 
__mind.°Instead we dre relying on special interests growing out of the 
- more generalised background. The other reply is that it would be far 
more difficult for a student to adjust to the variegated pattern of 
general education after the greater concentration of degree studies. 
To our way of thinking, this year of general education is, on the one® 
hand, a yaluable introduction to degree studies, and on the other, a 
_ corrective to carly specialisation at school, 

: There is a further criticism which is a little more difficult to answer. 
‘You cannot guarantee general education, so it is said, simply by teaching 
= a wide range of subjects, for by doing this you may only be encoutaging 
Students to be more competent intellectual confidence tricksters. A 
‘student with a firm hold on a core of specialised knowledge should be 
able to develop it mere organically than one who has studied a number 

* of subjects not necessarily closely related to one another. So the argu- 
ment runs, and to it I would say ¢wo things: first, that this question of 
the kinds of knowledge and ways of interpreting them arises in many 

« different forms in the weekly discussion groups in the Foundation Year; 

and, second, general education as we have tried to plan it is not to be 

found only in separate subject teaching in academic courses but in the 

synoptic view implicit in the planning. But in the end this speculum 

i megytis has to be in terms of what one student can come to know and 
not what a staff of specialists may plan. 

z Some critics have feared that the Foundation Year côurse as a whole 

is trying to present an agreed iaterpretation of the development of 

western civilisation. They think that there is an implicit assumption in 

the whole scheme of the oneness of knowledge which scholarly study of 

: “ens ? 1o icy o 

= the separ pe ould not at present justify. While I think this 

is somethiag o ellectual bogy, I am sure that no simple orthodoxy 
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could possibly arise from the. planning of this Foundation Year as : 


now exists. 3 ee” 
I have heard it said that in our zeal for the general education of thy 
undergraduate we have sacrificed research and that our standing a 
university is bound to suffer. Those of us teaching at Keele äre 
interested in carrying out research as any group of university dons— 
maybe more interested to do so because we know of this criticism 
Besides the work we do, a number of our own graduates each year ; 
go on to research studies in other universities as well as our own, ; 
and research students from other universities come to work at Keele 
In any case, because our students graduate in two subjects, their research 
wil often be in the territory between subjects and for that reason will 
be especially valaable. E 
° Be: 
Cross-fertilisalion belween Courses and Subjects ad 
Are there any problems that I think particularly important for us? 
I am speaking here, as I have been throughout this talk, for ag 


only, In the degree studies there is a temptation for undergraduates wh 
may prefer one principal subject to the other (you will remember they 
read tWo principal subjects) to try to avoid developing the intellectual . 
relationships in both directions. Arising from this, a major problem for 
those who teach at Keele is to see how to develop cross-fertilisation 
between courses and subjects and how to teach the subsidiary subjeciges? ; 
so that they are not academic chores to be got through in the first year, e. 
but genuine examples of the kind of study appropriate to the humanities, P 
the social sciences or the experimental scfences. $ 

So much of this strategy of general and special education depends | 
on a common concern in the teaching staff. It is rare for university — 
teachers to think about the whole education of their undergraduates, 
About their own subject, yes, and the best ways to teach it and to 
develop knowledge within it, and, of course, we are at one with this” 
idea; but it is not unusual for university. teachers to regard those in 
other departments (and maybe even in their own) in a xenophobic way, | 
Making every allowance for eccentricity, which is the spice of university 
life, intellectual autocracy would be disastrous for the kind of thing 
which we are trying to do at Keele, and we know we must ayoid it. 

Sociologically minded critics have said from time to time that it will® 
become increasingly difficult to keep the idea of general education, 
lively and supple as our university regulations become more definite, 
because when you institutionalise an ideal: you run the risk sooner of y 
later of reaping a dogma. I am not going to try to offer a confide 
assertion that we know how to deal with this danger; it is obviously + 
something which can be answered only in terms of the quality of intel 
lectual and personal life lived by this academic community. But just 
as residence is a great advantage for the Foundation Year, it is also a| 
great advantage for the.interchange of ideas among the academic staf, 
I know my colleagues in a way that was not possible at other universi- 
ties at which I have served, and I am sure that we could not ha 
worked out our kind of course so quickly if we had not‘been in residence. 4 

We are, however, constantly under the scrutiny of different university 
traditions, as we should be, particularly through our Academic i 
Council, representatives of Birmingham, Manchester, and Oxford Unie 
versities, who have sponsored ur beginnings and have thus enabled us > 
to award our own degree. ee =~ 


y 


Morals for Other Universilies? z 4 
Recently a well-known headmaster interviewed one of our under- ix& 
graduates in mathematics and physics for a post at his school. He asked™ ® 
the candidate what he had been reading coming up on the train, and the 
man replied Joyce’s Ulysses. ‘ If this were true (and in his case it clearly i 
was)’, said. the headmaster, ‘and that his university education hac 
opened up literary interests of this kind, as' he said it had, 1 oe 
impressed. Even if it had not been true, there is something to be sait 
for an education which can teach you to tell such interesting lies” 
Here are many of the arguments for and against Keele neatly summe 
up, and we accept them. But do you detect, as I do, morals lying 
about in this anecdote for other universities?—Third Programme a 


j 


The Dominici Affair, by Jean Giono, translated from the French by Petet 
de Mendelssohn (Museum Press, 10s. 6d.) contains. M. Giono’s notes and 
comments on what he heard and saw during the trial of Gaston Dominic 
for the murder of the Drummond family in 1952, as well as a descripti 
of the country and people of Upper Provence, the background of t 
„fragedy. In his introduction Mr. de Mendelssohn gives a brief summary § 
events leading up to the trial and a short account of the proceedi i 
themselves. The book is illustrated. g 
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Lenin (centre), who with the support of Stalin (left) and Kalinin (right) overruled Trotsky’s objections to Germany’s terms during the peace - = F 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk which culminated in the treaty signed in March, 1918 ` 0 


The Bolsheviks Consolidate their Power 


The fifth of six talks by SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


T the end of last week’s talk I reached a time (in and was now being sent out again as Head of.a Special Mission to 
November 1917) when the Bolsheviks were*in power the Bolshevik Government. As we did not recognise the new 
in Petrograd and Moscow, but the rest of the country Government, the Embassy staff wert back to England. My status 
was in chaos. As head of the new Government Lenin was only semi-official, but I was given diplomatic immunity and - 

had countless problems to solve; but he had two advantages. the right to use cyphers and the British Government gave similar 

First, the October Revolution had been the triumph of-a small, rights anda similar position to Litvinov who was the Bolshevik 

determined minority over the apathy and weariness of millions. semi-official representative in London. My instructions were ` 

Secondly, the Bolshevik leaders, especially Lenin and Trotsky, vague, the most important being to do what I could to prevent 

were exiles who had suffered none of the hardships and hunger a separate peace between Russia and Germany. ` s 

of the war years in Russia. They I was now to see-much of Trofsky 

therefore came fresh to the scene, ande something of Lenin, for the 

filled with revolutionary ardour. peace problem was acute. Trotsky 

Lenin’s immediate. tasks were had led the Bolshevik peace delega- z 
to make peace and to hold the tion and had refused to sign the 
elections to the Constituent Assem- German terms. Declaring that Russia | 

bly. As the Russian armies were had gone out of the war, he had left F 

now a rabble, peace depended on the room. The German answer was 

the will of the Germans. The elec- an immediate advance on Petrograd. 

tions were held in November and , ND - For a few days there was great ex- 

resulted in a crushing defeat for the ù ay BES » St Poterstruny citement. Some of the Bolsheviks, 

Bolsheviks. Of the 707 deputies AY ME = to including Trotsky, wanted to fight, 

elected, the Social-Revolutionaries ie i and the British Government wished 

had 370 and the Bolsheviks only the new Government to invite the 

175. In spite of this set-back, Lenin | sending of British troops. Lenin, 

who in opposition had been a strong however, kept his head. Russia was 

supporter of the Constituent Assem- ` past fighting. Peace was necessary. 

bly did not immediately ban its British help would be invited only z 

opening. Instead, he postponed the if Germany tried to oust the Bolshe- 

opening until January 18. Previously vik Government. Pesce was signed 

to this date, however, he had signed in Moscow on March’3. 

the decree establishing the Cheka, I had remained in Petrograd with ~ . = 

the dread secret organisation for Trotsky, who had, just been made 

dealing with ‘counter-revolution, _ Cominissar for War. When this 

speculation, and sabotage. When the- excitement was over, I travelled’ 


Constituent Assembly met, it func- | 4 yz STRIA ` A y CLK down with“him to Moscow in “his 
tioned for a day and a night with HUNGARY g, military train. ; 
Bolshevik sailors pointing their rifles Q ý AE The changes in Moscow in the 


at the speakers. At dawn the guard 
of sailors ordered the deputies to 
retire. On being asked why, the petty 
officer in charge replied that the 
guard was tired. The next forenoon 


few months I had been away were 
startling. It had been the patriotié 
centre throughout the war. Now. it 
was spineless and defeatist. Cabarets 
abounded in cellars. The genius of 
the Bołsheviks annulled the Con- the hour was *the decadent and 
stituent Assembly by decree. artistic Vertinsky who sang the song 

It was just at this time that I of * peace at any price’. I cgn still  « 


arrived in Petrograd. I had been The territory (shaded) lost by Russia under the tesms of the see him and remember the opening 
called back tg England in October treaty of March, 1918 -e words: — = Ke 
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I do not know why 5 
Or for what purpose: 
G Who,sent them to death 
a With relentless, untrembling hand. 
š Only it was all so useless, so evil and 
x So pitiless... 5 
The song was encored again and again. Taken all in all, that 
“spring and summer of 1918 demanded strong nerves and vigilance. 
It was a period of the strangest contradictions. No one wanted to 
fight the Germans. The soldiers at the front fought with one 
another like savages to get on to the trains which were to take 
them back to the rear. Many climbed on to the roofs of the 
carriages and were killed when the trains passed through low 
tunnels. ‘In Moscow, which had again become the capital, most 
people did not want to fight anybody. They wanted help. The 
rich bourgeoisie wanted the Germans to take Moscow and 
Petrograd. The intelligentsia and the Social-Revolutionaries 
wanted Anglo-French intervention. Yet sporadic civil war, which 
had zeally started with Kornilov’s attempted coup d'état, was 
going on in many parts of the country, and, while Lenin was 
signing and ratifying the peace with Germany, Trotsky, a great 
organiser, was creating the Red Army. : 


Between Two Revolutions 

The February Revolution had been a bloodless revolution, 
because it was virtually unanimous. The October Revolution was 
cruel and bloody because it was made by a minority. The streets 
‘of Moscow were for a time highly dangerous at night, because 


. hungry cut-throats lay in wait for the unwary. Yet the Bolshoi 


Theatre and the Moscow Art Theatre never shut their doors and 
were packed both by the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

I got to know nearly all the leading Bolsheviks, including even 
Derjinsky, the President of the Cheka, or Ogpu. I was on reason- 
ably good terms with the Government and had formed the opinion 
that it was likely to be in power for a long time, not because it 
was strong, but because the opposition was so weak, Indeed, some 
of the individual Bolsheviks like Radek, Karachan, and even Peters 
kept open door for me, came to my hotel, and gossiped gaily 
while they smoked my tobacce and offered me cigars. I even 
was invited to the Central Executive Committee meeting to hear 
Trotsky speak on the new Red Army. Nevertheless, I had to be on 
my guard, for the Bolsheviks trusted no one, and, weekly, if not 
daily, they sent agents-provocateurs to put me to the test. They 
had not learnt the guile and cunning which they possess today. 

The most exciting episode of the summer was the attempted 
counter-revolution- of the left Social-Revolutionaries who were 
then in coalition with the Bolsheviks. Most of the left Social- 
Revolutionaries had their supporters in the Ukraine which was 
then under German occupation. The Germaf yoke was harsh, and 
the left Social-Revolutionaries did not like Lenin’s peace. Still 
less did they like the arrival in Moscow of the German ambassa- 
dor, Count Mirbach. The counter-revolution started during the 
Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, held in the Bolshoi 
Theatre, and I sat in a box opposite the German diplomats, while 
the left Social-Revolutionaries booed and told the German 
butchers to leave the theatre. While this was going on, the left 
Social Revolutionary supporters had seized the post office, fired 
a shot or two at the Kremlin, and arrested for an hour or so 


" Derjinsky, the head of the Cheka. Meanwhile, a left Social- 


Revolutionary member of the Cheka called Blumkin, who liyed 
almost next to me in our hotel, had murderéd the German am- 
bassador. It was an exciting day, but Trotsky soon dealt with the 
mutneers, and before night-fall order was restored. < 
In spite of, these diversions Lenin and the other leaders were 
laying the foundations of the Bolshevik state and emitting decrees 
almost with the speed of machine-gun bullets. All rights of landed 
property, including Church lands, were abolished without com- 
pensation. A similar decree transferred all industry to, the workers, 
and a decree on nationalities conferred’on the large, non-Russian 
elements in Russia the same equality and sovereignty enjoyed by 
the Russian people and also the right to secede from Russia and to 
form independent states. This last decree was prepared by Stalin. 
who vas to bec&me the greatest imperialist in Russian history. 
Inevitably, the decrees and the separate peace with Germany 
made the Bolshevik regime extremely unpopular in France and 
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Britain, and armed intervention was advocated in the Franco- 
British press. As a consequence of the peace I was ordered to urge 
Trotsky to allow the Czech and Slovak legionaries to leave Russia 
in order to fight on the Western Front. These Czech and Slovak 
troops had been formed during the Kerensky regime, mainly from 
Slav deserters from the Austro-Hungarian armies. After long 
haggling Trotsky allowed them to leave, not by Archangel but by 
Siberia. From this decision was to come disaster. On May 21 we 
received news that fighting had broken out between the Czech 
legionaries, then half-way across Siberia, and the Bolsheviks. No 
one knows for certain what happened, but the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment blamed France ‘and Britain. From this moment my relations 
with Trotsky wére never the same as formerly. a 

As the summer developed, more and more articles appeared 
in the Moscow newspapers accusing France and Britain of prepar- 
ing armed intervention. The information was not without some 
foundation. Doubtless, Litvinov in London had his ear to the 
ground. I myself had failed to persuade the Bolsheviks to accept 
intervention against the Germans. I had also warned the British 
Government that, if they landed in Russia without Bolshevik 
consent, the amount of support they would receive from the anti- 
Bolshevik clements would be in direct proportion to the number of 
French and British troops they were prepared to send. In other 
words, unless they sent a large force, they would receive little 
Russian support. j j 

On August 4 the Allies landed in Archangel with a very small 
force. The fat was in the fire. I had applied for my passport 
a day or two before the landing, but, although I had Lenin’s 
promise to go when I wanted, my request was refused. To be 
exact, I was asked kow I proposed to return to England. When 
I said ‘ via Archangel ’, which was then the only possible route, the 
Bolshevik Foreign Office said, ‘Oh no! The allies are going to 
land there’. The allied missions were now caught in a trap. 
Five days after the landing in Archangel, the Moscow newspapers 


proclaimed a great naval victory over the British. The Russians _ 


had sunk a barge on the Drina river. What this meant was that 
whereas they had been highly alarmed by the prospect of inter- 
vention they now realised that it was not serious. 

There was one episode which might have changed history. On 
August 31 a young Jewish girl called Kaplan fired two shots 
almost point-blank at Lenin as he was stepping down off the 
platform in a Moscow factory. Had Lenin died, there would have 
been a holocaust of western nationals. Even as it was, Captain 
Cromie, the British Naval Attaché, was shot down by Red Guards 
while he was defending the Embassy. Alf members of the French 
and British Missions were arrested, and I had the doubtful honour 
of being the first British subject to enjoy solitary confinement in 
the Kremlin. It was also the beginning of ‘the Terror’ for the 
unfortunate Russian anti-Bolsheviks. Lenin, however, recovered 
and stopped what might have been a panic. 
^ The civil war was to last nearly three years. The western inter- 
vention proceeded mainly in the form of money and supplies to 
the anti-Bolsheviks. It never made much headway. Indeed, it 
helped—perhaps more than anything else—to galvanise the 
Bolsheviks who today continue to boast that they repelled the 
invasion by the armies of Britain, France, and the United States, 
although at no time were there more than a few thousand western 
troops on Russian soil. The intervention—a mistake in any form— 
was yet another example of the folly of half-measures. It depressed 
the anti-Bolsheviks by its weakness. It facilitated Lenin’s consoli- 
dation of power.—European Service 


‘RUSSIA, THE ATOM, AND THE WEST’ 


by George Kennan 


(former U.S. Ambassador in Moscow) 
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: beginning next week 
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OW Jong did it take you to collect all these matchbox 
labels? This is the question everybody asks, but num- 
bers are not everything and time means nothing now 
that the hobby is so commerdialised and modern 
issues are §0 easy to come by. It is not normally so easy to add 
those old and obsolete labels to one’s collection. Keep your eyes 

a and ears open for these old types which one may have read about 

y but never hoped to own: they 

| s do turn up in all sorts of places 

and under varying circum- 
stances. I have had them sent 
to me after being `found in 
demolished buildings, under 

floorboards, in the roof of a 

church in North Wales, in a 

sideboard in an auction room 

in Canterbury; and one was 
even taken from a dead Japanese 
soldier in Burma during the last 
war.- Make your hobby known 
to as many people as possible, 
and get all the presse publicity 
s that is going. You will be sur- 
Italian, about 1880: Jupiter in- prised what it can do for you! 
specting the Vestal Virgins Those early classic issues of 
matchbox labels are master- 
CX pieces of the early printers’ craftsmanship. The subjects 

Bey they portray are innumerable: everything and every- — 

TA, body of importance has been pictured on them, and it 

is true to say they tell us the history of the world, 

and include references to both the Christian and pagan 
faiths. Personally, I find the religious labels particularly 

k interesting. 

g Let us go back 130 years to April 1827, when John 
Walker, a chemist of Stockton-on-Tees, County 
Durham, made a great scientific advance in inventing 
the friction match; never before had anyone produced 
a match to be ignited by simple friction. Matches in 
those days were obviously a luxury, because a tin 

rn containing 100 of Walker’s ‘Friction Lights’, as he 


1 N set of sixty, 1875: the | fees ou 
called them, cost ls. 2d.—a lot of money, and not , Aaike KA NGEN S ‘Holy Family F l NAZARETH) 
within the limits of everybody’s pocket. Before Japanese, 1884: Right. tadan aha Good ee ae ! 


Walker’s invention, this business of fire-making was the Virgin and Child 


always a problem, and primitive man went to great 

pains to produce and maintain it. Even in the Bible there are 
= several references to the rubbing of sticks together to start a fire, 
and also to the use of the flint and steel method. 

A very early form of friction match was the Vesta, and this 
Roman virgin divinity has given her name to hundreds of different 
types of matchbox labels. This 
goddess had a temple at Rome, 
and there she was not represented 
by a statue but by a sacred fire 
which was kept burning by six 
Vestal Virgins, who took a vow 
of chastity when appointed for 
their thirty-year term of office. 
These vesta labels make a fine 
study as they went through so 
many stages, such as wax vestas, 
fusee vestas, candlewax vestas, and 
many more—and they are still on 
the market in various forms. A 
label issued by Italy about 1880 |. ~ OME Asti en 
for the Buenos Aires market shows Italian, 1953 (commemorating 
Jupiter, the supreme deity: of the the Coronation of HM. the 
Romans, with a large white beard Queen); Westminster Abbey 
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= On Collecting Matchbox Labels 7 


By DONALD SAYER 


SAFETY MATCHES 


= : 5 3 
Noii N 
TN 


Se! 
one cae 


and standing bare- 
footed in front of the F 
VESA] Virgins. ERICTION MATCHES. 


Seat 100 etches, 
His left arm is raised, % 
and in his right hand % Frico- SAIC SER 


he holds. a ‘streak 3 a ° 
Zs used ig the household of 


of lightning. This § 
unusual label "is % 31s taajosty King William IV. | 
inscribed: ‘ Jupiter in- 

specting the Vestals’. JOHNIWALEER, 

Many of the famous 
and rare religious 
labels naturally of- 
fended people, espe- 
cially in A Ree mec eey 
labels are those of the nineteenth century, especially pre-1875, the 
period when Japän came into the match-making,field. My Japanese 
label picturing the Virgin Mary and Child Jesus was issued in 

«1884 for sale in Christian countries, but this was banned in Europe 
after a very short life. Another representation of Jesus Christ as, 
seen by the Japanese appears on a rare Japanese upright label. The 
Japanese number many Christians, and the label was intended for 
their home market. This again wag banned in Europe. s 

Always a great producer of fine matchbox labels, Mexico issued 
a set of famous paintings by Antonio: Allegri, and one shows the 
Virgin Mary bending over the Holy Babe. The Last Supper is 


J 


MEE 


; aa AP ean | 
Peruyian, from a religious | Bg 


des it 


Shepherd, Nazareth 


commemorated on a Spanish match label in a reproduction of 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s famous picture. This sacred subject adorn- 
ing a matchbox also gave offence. 

“india has produced many religious subjects on matchbox labels. 
The first one that comes to mind, and probably tbe most talked- 
of label in the world, is cailed ‘ Jesus Christ Safety Matches’, I 
have not got one, but its story is very interesting. This label is 

sometimes calléd the Crucifixion label, 
and is aegreat rarity, because it was 
quickly suppressed for illustrating a 
representation of Jesus Christ actuelly 
on the Cross, All this happened back 
in the nineteen-thirties, causing much 
scandal and indignation: public meetings 
were held, the subject was mentioned in 
church pulpits, some newspapers alleged 
blasphemous representation, and questions 
were asked in the House of Commons, 
tA E “until finally the Government was forced 
S24 to take action by banning the offending 
BLOIS ~ LA CATHÈDRAIE label, which it is believed was intended 
for the devout Christians of Southern 
India. This seems reasonable, as Indian 


French: Blois Cathetiral 
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the labels are concerned, cater 

ended for distribution. Imother 


ther subjects which the masses 


match manufacturers, so far as 
for the areas in which they are int 
words, the labels picture deities or 0 
‘can understand and“recognise. 
* “A Couple of years ako I b 


ought an old eileen g 1O 
humbing through one of the seven ome-made 
mae gee eine ae fine Peer AT glazed Italian label 
: founded on an Italian engraving of about 1600, portraying the 
"Resurrection of Jesus Christ. I know of no other collector with 
this label, which shows Christ leaving the sepulchre and facing 
the Roman soldiers set as a guard over the tomb by Pontius 
Pilate. In my opinion, this is 4 great rarity. - 
x I had añother find in this old collection—the rare Indian label 
called ‘The Good Shepherd, Nazareth ’, which shows Jesus 
£ Christ holdingra lamb and carrying a crook. This is a colourful 
upright label which does not appear in many collections. 


‘Lights in Darkest England’ 

Now let us return to England, to those rare and obsolete 
‘Lights in Darkest England  Jabels issued by the Salvation Army. 
These tell the story of the dreaded disease which caused the 
decay of the jawbone among match factory workers. Because of 

this, back in the eighteen-nineties General William Booth opened 
‘the Salvation Army match works at Old Ford in London. There 
they manufactured. matches and convinced the public and the 
world that it was possible to do so without any risk of the painful 
disease to the workers; and, having accomplished this, the factory 
closed down. These labels rarely change hands, and bear such 
legends as ‘Love Thy Neighbour as Thyself ’, ‘ Blood and Fire’, 
Our Work is for God and Humanity ’, and “ Bear One Another’s 
Burdens’. All are unique specimens and collectors’ pieces. 
Now that the matchbox label has passed its centenary, it can, 
in my opinion, be called an antique, and throughout these 100 
_ years I wonder how many different yarieties of matchbox labels 
have been produced throughout the world. Nobody knows— 
nobody will ever know—as so many varieties have gone 
unrecorded. Catalogues on a modified scale are available, but 
anything on the scale of a comprehensive catalogue is an 
impossibility. However, it is somg consolation to know that many 
of the early unique issues have survived. In my Peruvian section 
I have a beautiful set of sixty different religious labels which were 
issued in 1875 and eventually withdrawn because the Church and 
public opinion disapproved of the portrayals: this unique set 


z shows seven representations of Jesus Christ, a scene at Nazareth, 
and the Virgin Mary and Joseph, and is of a deeply religious 
nature. 


Italy îs by no means the biggest match-label producer, but I 
$ think their issues of the 1870-80 period, when countries were 
fighting for world markets, were the best ewer produced by any 
oe country. In 1870 they issued a rare religious label picturing 
ie! Pope Leo XIII giving his papal blessing. His Holiness also 
appears on a Spanish label forming part of a set of seventy-five 
issued about 1910. 
Even saints and martyrs appear on labels in my collection. The 
eee Franciscan Friar, St. Anthony, who when refused an audience b 
mankind went to the seashore and preached to the fishes, 1s 
_ Pictorially recorded on two Portuguese issues. I also have mis- 
sionaries: a nice multi-coloured set of seven, from Mexico. 
s . ,‘ Matchbox labels remind us, too, of religious festivals. My rare 
Spanish issue features the Jewish Feast of the Passover. 
5 I wonder how many of the fatnous religious buildings through- 
out the world are not featured on matchbox labels? Referring to 
my follection, and especially my early Italian issues, I would say 
the answer is very fews Some of the cathedrals portrayed are 
Hereford, Linéoln, York, and St. Paul’s in. England; St. Mark’s 
in Venice; Rheims and Notre Dame in France; St. Andrew’s in 
Sydney, New South Wales; and St. Louis in New Orleans, 


vr i 3 
3 A Banned Issue 7 X 

What a wealth of, information those Japanese, Chinese, and 

Indian brands provide regarding the temples, mosques, and 

= pagodas of the East! There was a famous issue from Palestine 

e called “The Holy Mosque’ which was for sale in Syria and 

e Lebanon. This label was banned betause of protests from Moslem 
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Jeaders in about 1936, after only a few cases had been sold. Still 
another aspect of these religious matchbox labels is the graves, 
shrines, and pagoda-like shrines, many of which are shown on 
Eastern issues. The tomb of the American Unknown Soldier at 
the National Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia, is depicted; also the 
Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow. Issues from at least nine different 
countries have shown the famous Taj Mahal at Agra on the 
River Jumna. A 

Some American labels have been issued as a form of religious 
propaganda. One of mine shows hands clasped in prayer and 
reads: “Oh Lord, please help me to keep my nose out of other 
people’s business. Amen > Another says: ‘Go to Church’. Over 
the border; in Canada, an unusual match-book reads: ‘ God made 
man and rested. God made earth and rested. Then God made 
woman. Since then no one has rested ’. 

This collecting of matchbox labels is absorbing and instructive. 
It is true to say that the matchbox—its label and contents— 
issued throughout the years, is a striking industry in more senses 
than one, arfi to me this form of collecting is the doyen of hobbies. 

—Neiwork Three 


The Guinness Poetry Awards for 1956-57 were made at a ceremony 
held Jast week in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, and presided over 
by Lord Moyne. The first, second, and third awards went respec- 
tively to Vernon Watkins for his poem “The ‘Tributary Seasons’, 
to C. Day Lewis for his poem ‘ Moods of Love’, and to Roy Fuller 
for his poem ‘ Seven Mythological Sonnets’, The three judges were 
Richard Church, Laurie Lee, and W. P. MacDonogh. It was 
announced that awards would be made for another year under the 
same conditions, ; 
5 x * * 

Much has been written about the famous Balham mystery of the 
eighteen-seventies known as the Bravo Case. The latest reconstruc- 
tion of it is contained in John Williams book Suddenly at the 
Priory (Heinemann, 25s.). As John Dickson Carr says in a fore- 
word: ‘The Bravo Case has few rivals in the history of crime’ 
and Mr. Williams’ account, with its suggested solution of a hitherto 
unsolved mystery, makes fascinating reading. 


Cygnets and Flowers by 
the Wall 


Wear this day for a charm. 


See for a while x 
On the curve and the tan 
Of this paddling arm 
. These few crimson papery 
e Petals of loosestrife 
Caught as they fall: 


See the cob and his mate 

Through the petals of August G 
Heave by and hiss; 

And these five cygnets behind them, 
Tentative, tender, 

Plunging their shale-fashioned beaks 
Into this flower-rafted 

Water, that way and this. 


Though ripples of heat may be now 
Confusing your eye, 

See for a while—they are petals as well— 
These reflections of children, 

Pink, green and gray, 

Floating by. 


See more confetti of petals 

Fail now and fall, 

Where our river slows, blackens, 
e Deepens today 

e Under this festival-flower-tufted 

Twist in the wall. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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HAT is a dictionary? It all depends whether you 

are a dictionary-user or a dictionary-maker. The 

dictionary-user has certain needs. The dictionary- 

maker works on principles. But, as Dr. Johnson said 
200 years &go, ordinary readers do not worry about principles and 
“know not any other use of a dictionary than that of adjusting 
orthography, or explaining terms of science or words of infrequent 
occurrence, or remote derivation’. You may use a dictionary to 
settle a bet, to seé what a word means, how it is spelt, how it is 
pronounced, how it is used, who invented it, when «it was first 
used, whether it is still current or obsolete, whether it is standard 
English or dialect or a technical term or colloquial or slang, 
whether it is a nice word or a naughty word. It took a long time 
before all these things could: be answered accurately in a single 
work called a dictionary, about 400 years, in fact. 

The, first printed book in England to be called a dictionary 
was Sir Thomas Elyot’s fine Latin-English Dictionary in 1538. 
The first truly English dictionary—i.e., giving the meaning of 
English words in English—is usually said to be Robert Cawdrey’s 
A Table Alphabeticall in 1604, whose title-page clearly indicates 
its scope. It is in alphabetical order, giving the correct spelling 
and the meaning, not of all words but only of the h&rd words 
derived from foreign languages, and it is intended specially for 
women, It is a tiny volume, containing only about 3,000 words, 
and only one copy has survived, in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. But half the words, half the definitions, the instructions 
for use, and the technical presentation of this ‘first’ English 
dictionary, are stolen from a book by Edmund Coote, called The 
English Schoole-Master, published eight years before, in 1596. 
Here, then, are the beginnings of the purely English dictionary, 
and the first principle of dictionary-making appears clearly, and 
that is: crib-as much as you can from previous dictionaries. 


‘An Interpreter of Hard English Words’ 

The first English dictionary to be called a dictionary is Henry 
Cockeram’s The English Dictionarie: or, An Interpreter of Hard 
English Words, in 1623. It is the first dictionary with anything 
like a mission. For the first time an English dictionary sets out 
to be a help in’ attaining to excellence in writing. It is in three 


‘parts. The first part contains the hard, foreign, or latinate words” 


with a simple English explanation. ‘ Flagellate: to whip or 
scourge’, ‘ Phylologie: love of much babling °’. The third part 4s 
a kind of encyclopaedic dictionary of gods and goddesses, fabulous 
birds and beasts, and geographical terms. Cockeram was the first 


‘to make this a part of an English dictionary, but he took the idea 


from the existing Latin dictionaries. I like the Scolopendra, a 
‘Fish which feeling himself taken with the hook, casteth out his 
bowels, and then having loosed the hook, swalloweth them again ’, 
but even this description is stolen from an earlier dictionary. 

It is the second part which is really exciting, a device to enable 
you to ‘write posh’, as it were. You look up the ‘vulgar’ words, 
and against them you find the more elegant—i.e., the more 
latinate—‘ dictionary ? words. Dr. Johnson was not free from this 
Jatinate tendency, and Boswell records a notorious instance. When 
speaking of Buckingham’s comedy ‘The Rehearsal’, Johnson 
said: “It has not wit enough to keep it sweet’. “ This was easy ’, 
says Boswell, ‘he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a 
more round sentence “It has not vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction! ”’ : = 

In the seventeenth century, dictionary-makers were busy stealing 
from each other. In the eighteenth century, they were beginning to 
go about things more methodically, making plans for the perfect 
dictionary, and beginning, even if only in a rudimentary faskion, 
to work on serious principles. The greatest monument to this, and 
the greatest English dictionary produced by one man, was Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of 1755. His most startling and influential 
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innovation was the giving of quotations to illustrate the various 
senses in which wosds had been used. His most brilliant achieve- 
ment, in which as a single lexicographer he is still unsurpassed, 
was the careful discrimination and definition of thee different 
usages of a single word. It was a large work in two enormous 
volumes, and dealt with about 40,000 words.e The® Oxford 
Dictionary, by contrast, has $00,000. „° 


. 


Dr. Johnson: the End of a Process : 

What exactly is the position of Johnson’s Dictionary im the- 
evolution-of English lexicography? A great deal has been written 
about this, and most of it is either erroneous or misleading. 
Johnson is the end of oné process and the beginning of another. 
Everything he did had been done at some time or other, and in 
some place or other before him. He was not the first to make 
etymology important; that was done by Bailey. He was not the 
first to discriminate and number the different senses of words. 
That was done by Benjamin Martin. And thotigh Johnson’s was 
the first English dictionary to give illustrative quotations, that, 
had been done in early classical dictionaries, and very carefully 
and extensively in the great Italian dictionary of the Della Crusca 
Academy which he was emulating,,and of which he had a copy 
in his own library. And in the important principle of using a 
dictionary. to fix the standard of polite and elegant usage in 
language, he was the representative of his age and he had his. 
predecessors. 

One of the chief difficulties in dictionary-making was to decide 
what kinds of words should be included or excluded. English 
dictionaries began by dealing with hard words, mainly fromethe 
Latin and Greek, then modern foreign words, aliens, were included 
and labelled, then obsolete words, and dialect words, also clearly 
marked; and finally eant words, or thieves’ slang. As Elisha Coles 
said in 1676: ‘Tis no disparagement to understand the Canting 
Terms. It may chance to save your throat from being cut, or (at 
least) your Pocket from being pickt’, and in 1737 Nathanael 
Bailey included a thirty-six-page collection of words used by 
“Beggars, Gypsies, Cheats, House-Breakers, Shop-Lifters, Koot- 
Pads, and Highway-Men °. It was Bailey, too, who marked with 
an asterisk words recommended to be used, and with a dagger 
words which should enot be used because they might produce a 
“low and groveling” style. : 

Even sex reared its ugly head at an early period. Renaissance 
school-vocabularies included words like ‘brothel’ and ‘ bawd’ 
and ‘harlot’, and scores of pages in Florio, after giving the 
meanings of an Italian word, add ‘also a man’s or woman’s 
privities . There is the recorded episode of Dr. Johnson calling 
off two ladies, who complimented him on the omission of all 
naughty words from his dictionary, and his discencerting reply, 
“What, my dears! Then you have been looking for them?” 


: 5 
Ae Startling Idea - - 

All these words, whether included or excluded, are words of 
special character, It was not until 1702 in J.K?s New English 
Dictionary, that anyone had the startling idea of making a dic- 
tionary of ordinary words, only ‘such English Words as are 
genuine and used by Persons of clear Judgment and good Style, 

. . omitting such as are obsolete, barbarous, foreign or peculiar 
to the several Counties of England, and abstruse and uncouth 
Terms of Aft’, It is the earliest attempt to explain common words, 

To define a simple word seems to be one of the most difficult 
things in lexicography. I think I was first awracted to definitions 
at the age of ten when my form-master quoted the not very serious 
definition of a ‘ nèt? as ‘a lót of holes tied together with string’. 
Dr. Johnson’s notorious definition of ‘network’ is ‘anytHing re- 
ticulated or decifsated, at equal distances, with interstices between 
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the intersections’. But he could do bette 
simplicity is his definition of ‘mesh’ as 
threads of a net’. Bee 
< If there is anything that can be called epoch-making inane 
.. histo of lexicography.it is certainly the two papers read Be ore 
the Philological Society in November 1857, exactly 100 years 
‘apo, by Richard Trench, Dean of Westminster, On some 
deficiencies in our English Dictionaries », These two papers Jai 
-thé foundation of the Oxford English Dictionary. He said plainly 
that ‘a Dictionary is an Inventory of the Language. It is no task 
of the maker of it to select the good words of a language. He is 
an historian of it, not a critic.-A Dictionary is an historical monu- 
ment: the history of a nation contemplated from one point of 
view... . A Dictionary should, by means of dated examples, 
present us with the history of pum : 

Asa purist he attacks the older dictionaries, and he objects 
to’ Dr. Johnson devoting twenty-one lines to an air-pump and as 
many to the natural history of the armadillo, and, he might also 
have added, half a column to ‘ opium °. In other words, he objects 
to a dictionary having personality. I like a dictionary to have 
personality. I like the quotations to tell me something of the 
mind and mood of the age. Bailey’s Dictionary of 1730 has an 
article on ‘Gothick Building’ which is an important document 
in the history of taste, and I am delighted to find a mingled piece 
of social and culinary history in 1753, such as: * Tomato—love 
apple, a fruit: eaten either Stewed or raw by the Spaniards and 
Italians, and by the Jew families in England ’. 

But coming back to Dean Trench—his ‘ lexicographical creed ’ 
became the basis of the greatest dictionary of all time. The New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philological Society, known usually 
as The Oxford English Dictionary. How close the relationship is 
can be seen from the ‘General Explanation’ at the beginning of 
yolume one, which hardly anyone bothers to read—the principles 
on which the entries are arranged, the order in which the material 


r. Almost perfect in its 
“the space between the 
o 


is set forth, and above all the illustrative quotations. 


A Work of Four Giants 

Dr. Johnson was not a committee or an academy, only one man 
with a few assistants. He took nearly nine years when he had 
reckoned only ón three. The New English Djctionary is the work 
of four giants, with a host of sub-editors and assistants and 2,000 
helpers who read 25,000 books to find suitable quotations, and it 
took seventy years to complete, with another five for the supple- 
ment. The four giants were Sir James Murray, Henry Bradley, 
Sir William Craigie, and Dr. C. T. Onions. Sir William Craigie 
died‘on}y recently; but happily Dr. Onions is still with us. I am 
proud to have sat at the feet of Craigie and Dr. Onions, and also 


“ to have been a pupil of Joseph Wright who edited the great 


English Dialect Dictionary, which together with Craigie’s Diction- 
ary of American English completes the record of what Murray 
cajled “the full repertory of English speech from New Zealand 
to California’. 

„Murray inherited from Dr, Furnivall a ton and three quarters of 
slips containing quotations, yet the work of finding words was 
only at its beginning. Dr. Johnson found his words, as he said, “ by 
fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, gleaning as in- 
dustry should find, or chance should direct’. He dived into books 
for words, The Oxford Dictionary had to go about it methodic- 


« ally. Thousands of books were read, and all the important and 


© 


unimportant words and usages were noted. Murray says that ‘ for 
more than five-sixths of the words we have to search out and find 
additional quotations to complete their history, and illustrate the 
senses, For every word we have to make a general search“to dis- 
cover whether, any earlier or later quotations, or quotations in 
other senses, exist’. He speaks of the sub-editor spreading the 
slips out on the floor, and spending hour after hour sliding them 
about like pieces on a chess-board. Dr. Onions, on the other hand 
indicates the lexicographical genius of Henry Bradley who had 
been known on more than one oceasion to take a large blank sheet 
of paper and to block out—as he himself said—the meaning of a 
word of long and difficul: history without reference to the collected 
material, The Dictionary decupies 15,487 pages and the supple- 


ment 330, each of three packed columns in small print A simple 


work like ‘set’ occupies 55 columms and has 154 main divisions, 
: : 5 
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For the word ‘ victual ? there are 80 spellings, and for vinegar 40. 

The supplement of 1933 deals with words accidentally or 
deliberately omitted, from s collywobbles > to radium > new words 
in the fields of psycho-analysis, radio, and art: “complex” and 
€Jisten-in’, ‘broadcast’ and © television ’, ‘ Post-Impressionist r 
‘cubism’, ‘futurism’, < surrealist’; English expressions like 
‘gadget’, ‘ Eton-crop 3 
and American words like 
and ‘jazz’. G 


‘highbrow’ and ‘highball ”, é debunk ’ 


A Language Still Alive ; 

How many words are there in the language? The 0.E.D. with 
its supplement has about 500,000; a new dictionary, advertises 
600,000; and they are still pouring in. The first supplement took 
five years, and now after another quarter of a century a new one 
is necessary for words like ‘ existentialist’ and ‘ iron-curtain °’. The 
language is still alive. During the last few weeks we have had 
‘blip’ and ‘ bleep ’ and ‘ sputnik > and Mr. Priestley has given us 
 satellitis’.°They must all be recorded and the date and mood 
of their arrival scrutinised and established. 

When the Dictionary was finished, all the slips were sent with 
a sigh of relief to America, a whole shipload of them. I have 
seen and handled and used them at Ann Arbor in Michigan: the 
copy for the printed Dictionary, the unused slips and the newly 
added ones. Out of them, a fine dictionary of*Middle Englesh has 
been compiled and partly printed, with new material from manu- 
script sources, and a Tudor-Stuart Dictionary is slowly on the 


ay. 

The Oxford Dictionary is one of the seven wonders of the 
modern world; no other country has anything like it; and yet I 
am not satisfied with it. I should, ungratefully, like to write a 
sequel to Dean Trench’s paper, this time ‘ On the deficiencies of 
the Oxford English Dictionary “on Historical Principles seal 
is not as historical as it claims to be. Its birth-certificates are 


sometimes hundreds of years out, its specialist vocabularies are 


woefully incomplete, and I cannot believe that ‘ snotty-nose’ is 
obsolete or ‘snotty-nosed’ is dialect. So I have been trying to 
compile four special dictionaries. I know I shall never finish them: 
a dictionary of literary terms, a theatrical dictionary, a dictionary 
of art terms, and a culinary dictionary. I have had some finds. 
I have found ‘ baroque’ 100 years before the O.E.D. records it, I 
have found “actress” before there were any actresses in England. 
I have found early ‘beef-olives’ and ‘puff-paste ? and ‘ made- 
dishes’, and a better description of a banana. In 1864 E. L. 
Blanchard records in his diary: ‘Through Covent Garden 
Market, tasting bananas for the first time, a vegetable sausage, 
tasting like marrow flavoured with pine-apple’. Reading dic- 
tionaries has been my recreation for nearly fifty years, and com- 
piling them for nearly forty. And it’s fun!—Third Programme 


Bird Watching 


Lying in strong, deep-summer grass, we view 
A life of brief, perpetual dangers: 

Eyes sharpened on beads of dew, 
Heads tilted at a world of strangers. 


A witty flight transcends the pain 
Of death’s mad tussle in the shade 
For a breast speckled with dabs of rain, 
A nest love’s neat intelligence has made. 


Watch! All is not gentle here: 
Mating is fierce, fights are shrill. 

Legs always flexed for flight, 
Anxiety has claws that kill 


Why can we never speak a word, 
e Tell each other not to be afraid? 
e A human voice is terror to a bird, 
And we no longer speak the language of the glade. 


JAMES Kirkur 
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= HETHER born in Edinburgh or in Athens, in Lisbon 
$ or in Helsinki, in Dublin or in Belfast, Etropeans 
eA strike our intuition as only one*type, in spite of their 
a superficial differences. Let us léave out of account 
i their physical appearance, in which they differ more or less from 
ee Asian and Africans and resemble more or less the predominantly 


white stock of America. The family air between all Europeans 
comes from something deeper than the mere physique. Less 
spiritual than the Asian, the Europeans are more spiritual than 
the Americans. Less idealistic and theoretical than the Indians, 


they are less empirical and positive than the Americans. Coming ~ 


from the West, one is apt to find that Europe is the land of general 


ea ideas. Coming from the East, one is apt to think of it as the land 

= > of hard facts. It seems as if, set between America, where the will 

g prevails over the mind, and India where the mind prevails over 

! the widl, the chief European feature might be a balance of will 
and mind. 


Where the Individual is King 
í: The mind and the will are the two most individualised faculties 
A in man. His instincts are obscurely collective; his intuition receives 
sudden knowledge from a source common to all. The self acts 
through thought in the realm of the mind and through impulse 
in the realm of the will. The predominance of these two faculties 
explains the capital importance of individualism in Europe. Our 
continent is easily the most individualistic of all. In Asia the indi- 
vidual is just beginning to count; in America he is beginning 
y to count no longer. Conformism, slogans, machine-made men are 
more contrary to the spirit of Europe than to that of any other 
continent. In Europe, the individual is king. 

This, in its turn, gives to both the will and the mind of Europe 
a peculiar quality. The mind of the Italian, for instance, is apt 
to be purely contemplative. The mind of the American is apt to 
od be immediately empirical. The former tends to dwell on general 
ideas; the latter, to ignore them altogether. The former is above 
the will; the latter below the will, With the European, the mind 
is level with the will; indeed often one with it. 

The prevalence of the mind and the will and the closeness 
between these two faculties in European psychology accounts for 


Xe 


the fact that the two most powerful traditions in Europe are the 

Socratic and the Christian. Socrates rules the mind of Europe; 

š Christ its will. It is idle to inquire whether these two traditions 

a are the cause or the effect of the European character; they are 

F both cause and effect; and, what is more, owing to the intimacy 

= between the European mind and the European will, the two 

P h traditions have influenced each other, so that, through centuries of 

F- European life, Socrates has become Christian and Christ has 
oe become Socratic, 


It is too easy to argue that the history of Europe records 
numberless episodes which would have horrified both Socrates 
and Christ. So it does. But the point is that Socrates and Christ 
are the archetypes respectively of the mind and of the will of the 
European and that, in so far as the European endeavours to 
fashion his intellectual and moral life on them, the fact that he 
falls short of them is neither here nor there. It is only when he 


deliberately abjures them that the Europear betrays Europe and 
his own deeper nature. 


The Socratic Mind— e 

By Socratic, we mean a mind open to the facts, subject to the 
chain of logic, and loyal to the search for truth, but otherwise 
free, antl resistant to any imposed premiss or conclusion, [The 


Socratic mind is proud before other minds but humble before 
the facts. It is on this double quality of the Socratic mind of 
Europe that freedom of thought is based. The inner history of 
Europe must ke understood as an endeavoyr to reach this Socratic 
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By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
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style in the development of its mind against the obstacles inherent 
in previous stages. “First and foremost among these obstacles were 
the taboos and superstitions of a barbarous age; traces of which — 
still remain in our day. ae 

In this struggle the European mind has been both helpe d and 
hindered by the other tradizion—that of Christ..For our present 
purpose, the fundamental feature of Christianity lies in this: that -| 
by dying on the Cross for men, for all men, for any man, Christ — 
grounded humanism on an indestructible spiritual basis and gave 
to the individual a value no one can challenge. Just as by freely 
accepting the cup of poison rather than unsay himself, Socrates 
frees for ever from lies the mind of Europe, so by'accepting the — 
cross for the sins of all men, Christ frees for ever from inhumanity 
the will of Europe. Lies and inhumanity have of course continued eae 
to dishonour Europe after the two great deaths to which she owes 
her life; but only as negations of her true self. European indi- 
vidualism is not born on Golgotha; but it is from Golgotha that 
it draws its strength and inspiration; and as for those individualists 
who remain blind to the Christian root of their faith, they may, . 
be referred to the Spaniard who, asked what his religion was, 
answered: “I am an atheist, thank God ’. : f » 

Along with this powerful tradition which gave spirit to ôur * 
active individualism, Christianity brought to Europe a super- 
natural system which would brook no rivals. In so far as it 
destroyed or drove underground the ‘natural? heathen, and bar- 
barous beliefs that swarmed in shady forest and misty shore, 
Christianity came to the rescue of the Socratic urge for freedom 
and clarity in the mind. Soon, however, the hang-over of Old 
Testament lore brought by Christianity from Asia Minor, and 
even a certain amount of local pagan lore acquired in the course ; 
of time, turned the Christian tradition into a danger for the mA 
Socratic tradition. This was the period of struggle between know- Aa 
ledge and the Church—the era of the Inquisition, of Giordano 
Bruno and Galileo, when Descartes had, tò watch his words and 
even to put some of his manuscripts away. Nor were the errors 
all on one side. When, in the nineteenth century, a number of 
spectacular inventions (steam, gas, electricity, telephones) made 
science a popular subject, many scientists and philosopl®rs lost 
their heads: they dreamt that science would give all the answers, © $ 
and erected it into æ faith. ‘Science’ then bade fair to invade 
the circle of religion with as little consideration for the inner 
reality of things as religion had earlier shown in her invasion of apes 
the field of science. This episode is being closed as science begirfs Fe SR 
to know the limits of its own knoy ledge. : 


—and the Christian Tradition ia 

Gradually, the fields of the one and the other cape to be better 
Surveyed and defined. The Socratic tradition respected the 
threshold of the temple of revealed truth; the Christian tradition . 
accepted on natural matters the metheds and principles of the ee 
Soeratic tradition, and infallibility avas infallibly timited. Cardinal TOS- 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, towards the tum of the T 
century, back in his pastoral city from æ visit to the Pope, was a 
asked by his friends: ‘Now Cardinal, is he really infallible? ’, 
and he answered: ‘ He called me Djibbons ’. . 

The Socratic tradition powerfully influences the intellectual 
side of the Church. This amounts to Europeanising a religion 
born in Asia Minor, Henceforth, this religion will not only rule 
the heart of tie European by submitting it to the discipline of the 
Sermon on the Mount; it will also appeal to his brain by founding 
its intellectual system on the principles of Socrates. In its turn, 
Christianity sets human limits to the otherwise inhuman neutrality 
of the Socratic search. By all’means let us inquire on everything 
and by every possible method that may be useful.” But, 
Christianity insists, let us see that our inquiries are in the end Žž ~ 

(continued on page TAGS OS ae SEENI 
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=- "Wednesday, Octéber 30 ‘ India 
Debate on economic policy 1s concluded, in ges 
the House of Commons migh 
The Leader of the House of Lords . an- of es 
pounces that the Government is in favour deol 
of the creation of life peers, including inter: 
women - ER Ge coil inner 
President Eisenhower states at he will go it is 
to Paris for the meeting of the Nato Š : impe 
Council in December os “| ea : 5 : & ee $ LENN ee 
Thursday, October 31 r $ ` p gor 
The Prime Minister informs the Commons pet 
‘thar the -Government has accepted the back 
recommendations of the. three Privy A 
Councillors who inquired into telephone t us 
tapping ; er Ie is 
The Government is to set up a council to ; a 
watch over the working of administrative A 
` tribunals 
The Nobel Prize for chemistry is awarded 
to Sir Alexander Todd, Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at Cambridge 
e 
Friday, November 1 1 : ; 
The Minister of Health refuses to approve 
a pay increase for National Health 
workers agreed to by the appropriate 
Whitley Council 
A new pay Claim is presented by London 
bus workers 
The debate in the United Nations General : 
à just 
j for 


ON taa a i e 


VU 


Assembly on Syria and Turkey ends 


M. Félix Gaillard (Radical) surrounded ty seric 


without a vote being taken 

Saturday, November 2 S reporters outside the Elysée Palace, Paris, 0 tailo 
Marshal Zhukov, formerly Soviet Minister October 30 after he had accepted the Fren It 
of Defence, is expelled from the Presidium President’s invitation to form a government. rew: 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet M. Gaillard received the National Assembly ee 
< Communist Party and from the Central vote of confidence on November 5- alun 
Committee itself. He is accused of ‘a cult mete 
of his own personality’ and of adven- ting 
turous policies in foreign affairs and i 
defence“ ni 
The National Association of Local Govern- a 

ment Officers calls on the Minister of a 1 b 
Health to cancel his veto on the increase x t 
of pay awarded to Health Service E 2. os j gor 
employees > ; sad ever 
A Rae's | perf 
3 Eng 
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Sunday, November 3 

The Russians Jaunch their second space 
satellite and claim to have built the 
world’s largest airliner 

Meetings in Moscow and elsewhere unani- 
mously approve the action of the Central 

= Committee in expelling Marsha] Zhukov 
from his party posts - 


e 
„Monday, November 4 
Treasury’announces increase in gold reserves 
Mauch damage is dọne by galés in southern 
England 5 p 
Princess Margaret accepts invitation to visit 
Canada 


Tuesday, November 5 
H.M. the Queen opens Parliament 


Prime Minister announces that legislation is 
to be introduced to increase pensions and 
» National Health Service contributions 
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On November 3 the Russians launched a second earth satellite; 
n Ne er 3 u ; ’ E ight 
tis time, cohisning dog: ‘The bofogaph above ows Eden Philpots, navel and Dey og N 
See gait RUS ight. Inset: a Husky dog wearing Its ber 4. In his lon; Eh Ba written ove 
the rocket was bein n about the condition of the animal in books, and he a book and play i 
Rees anh Th g registered by instruments and transmitted 2 eee oe ys 
Bee te anh. he presen se E six times as heavy as Right: competitors in the annual veteran cat g 
Pe cabo mil s been circling the earth, at a maximum from London to Brighton last Sunday ct 
miles, every 104 minutes. It was seen from Westminster Bridge in heavy rain. zo 


French Prime Minister design i : 
~ National a tad eatin as eae aad enn its passage over England last took part and, in spite of the weathety 
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distinctive to Nepal, is the very thing which we brushed up against just 
now,,in the mention of Tibet: Nepal’s position as a borderland poised 
between two worlds, the commwmist and the democratic. 

Nepal between two worlds. Nepal poised between democratic India 
and Communist China. It is easy, too easy, to criticise some aspects of 
India’s dealings with her small northern neighbour. You could say—and 
if you said it in friendliness, and without forgetting the bigger issues, it 
might be worth s&ying—that the nature of political power, of statecraft, 
of expansion or aggrandisement, of imperialism ancient or modern, 
ideological or otherwise, is always much the same, since it comes from 
interaction between man’s environment, his geography, and his own 
inner make-up, with its mixture of good and evil. You could say that 
it is inherent in large, strong Powers, even when professedly anti- 
imperialist, to dorfinate small, adjacent ones. And so on. 

But this, really, is beside the mark. Nepal between two worlds: 
there can be no question which of those two. worlds is, for us, the 
better; which of them we, in these islands, ought whole-heartedly to 
back. India, in Asia, stands for democracy. Her leaders are good men, 
trained in the parliamentary traditions and liberal principles familiar 
to us here, and throughout the Commonwealth. They are our friends. 
- It is to our interest, in terms of ideals, and in material ways, too, that 
Nepal should stay within the Indian orbit; that her broken-down experi- 


HE fifteen minutes I spent waiting for the arrival of the 
Stockholm night express seemed to me the coldest fifteen 
minutes I could remember. The place was a railway platform 
in Malmoe, and the time a raw February night. It was not 
just cold—it hurt. Hatless, in a London raincoat, I was hardly dressed 
for the occasion; unlike my fellow-passengers, those tall, silent, and 


ounded ty serious men in their felt-goloshes, astrakhan caps, and beautifully 
, Paris, ¢& tailored, fur-lined gabardine coats. 

the Frent It was all rich, calm, and opulent; very Swedish! Soon, one was 
government i rewarded for the coldest fifteen minutes in memory by the luxurious 
: Ass = warmth of a Swedish State Railway sleeper, all polished steel, glass, and 


aluminium; richly carpeted corridors; silently folding seats; thermo- 
meters and heat regulators; bright lights; and doors and windows shut- 
ting with the satisfying dull click of the doors of a custom-made limousine; 
in fact, the mixed atmosphere of a luxury hotel and a most expensive 
private clinic.* went to bed, switching off half a dozen cabin lights. 

I had last seen Sweden twenty-two years ago. : I knew that I was 
about to visit a much-changed country, proudly proclaimed as the 
world’s most advanced Welfare State in being. I did not know, how- 
ever, and could not have imagined, how advanced the world’s most 
perfect Welfare State would turn out to be; for I arrived with my fixed 
English ideas of modern social legislation and ‘ welfare statism > and 
my memories of Sweden twentv-two vears out of date 


ement in democracy should not be wholly abandoned; that King 
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Mahendra, with Indian encouragement, should try afres! 
present, the wheel of political evolution seems to have turni 


of Katmandu. Should such a major tilt in the balance of power occur, 3 
the prospects for the inhabitants of the northern plains of Grate nC 

to Nepal’s geographical position—and, indeed, for Asia and the world, 
might be horrifying. Those fosmidable little hill fighters, the Gurkhas, — 
must not be forgotten? Mainly, it is claimed, they are Kshattriya Rajput 
and Brahmin by origin. Perhaps. But, if so, as anyone with eyes can see, 
the graft has been fitted on to a remarkably strong Mongolian stock—a 
fact- possibly of interest, even now, to the Chinese. And these little 
fighters are about the toughest, bravest, most biddable, least imaginative, 
and in some ways most alarmingly inhuman kind of human being that 
God ever made.—Third Programme 


Sweden—the Egalitarian Paradisé 7 = 


By PAUL ANDERSON 


. - 

This will have to be a condensed picture. My first generalisation 
is this: in the twenty-two years since my last visit, Sweden has become 
far and away the richest country of Europe—in fact the richest country 
of the world, in the sense that it has the largest and fastest-rising 
national income per head of population (not excluding Switzerland and 
the United States). But let us not talk of wealth in abstract, statistical 
terms. The individual wealth, as well as the general wealth of tke coun- 
try, are clearly visible. Everything seems brand-new, well made, and of 
highest quality. The lifts and the door mats; the children’s shoes and - 
clothes; the luxurious Swedish glass ashtrays in perfectly ordinary shops; 
the.cutlery in snack bars; the snow-ploughs and the high-powered petrol 
cars; the ultra-modern designs of furniture and interior decoration; the 
tram-conductors’ and policemen’s uniforms; the local butcher shops and. 
the down-town bars, and, above all, the Swedish kitchen and sitting- 
room—indeed, anything you like to name or imagine, seems to gleam 
with the sheen of ultra-perfection. S os 

The secret behind this wealth is, basically, two things: first, constagt 
industrial expansion and ever-increasing capital investment to exploit 
the country’s vast natural resources; and, second, long-term economic}. 
planning that strives to combine a constant rise of the national income 
with its most rigorously egalitarian distribution. As a result three other 
things are conspicuous by their absence: strikes and industrial disputes 
are exceedingly rare: there are virtually no manufacturers’ price rings 


Vaellingby Centre, she new satellite town near Stockholm z N 
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or monopolies, and, thirdly, on the 
part of organised labour there is no 
“ sign of restrictive practices, there 
* “is ao opposition to higher mechan- 
jsation, to automation, to ‘ time and 
motion studies’, or to any other— 
even the mest advanced—form of 
rationalisation. One tangible result _ 
of-all this is that during the past 
year, 1955, the cost of living rose 
by six per cent. That seems high 
and dlmost inflationary. But wages 
and personal incomes rose by ten 
per cent., and, in exact accordance 
with it, rosc indugtrial productivity 
or the output per man-hour? _ 

As obvious, if not indeed more 
striking than the obvious national 
and personal wealth, is the drive 
s towards“ the greatest possible 
é equality of its distribution, Wealth 

and riches have now created their 
own problems—the rush and the 
competition for still higher stand- 
ards of living; for still better and airier flats; still more modern schools; 
| still better shopping facilities. Near Stockholm, I inspected Sweden’s 
= most advanced attempt to cope with these by-products of an ever-rising 
standard of living which, in recent years, appears to have risen too fast 
= and too sharply even for the long-term planners. The attempt of which 
: I speak exists in the shape of a brand-new satellite town called 

Vaellingby Centre. It is unlike any satellite town that we have seen in 
“Britain or western Europe, and is: when all is said, a somewhat breath- 

taking social experiment. 

Built in three years, to house between 25,000 and 30,000 people, this 
new city of Vaellingby rises out of rocky, pine-covered ground like the 
dream city of a science-fiction film. There is an outer belt of pretty one- 
family bungalows surrounding a group of ten-storey blocks of flats. The 
core of Vaellingby is the business and shopping centre: not, as you 
might think, a collection of mere necessities, such as butcher, baker, 
and grocer, but shops of every descr*ption—hair-stylists and toy-shops; 
fashion accessories and haberdasheries; hardware stores and chemists; 
garages; book-shops, cafés, tea-shops, branches of all banks; but also 
some of Stockholm’s most exclusive jewellers and furriers. There ‘are 
meeting halls, youth centres, kindergartens, and a magnificent health 

~ centre, with specialists’ consulting rooms on the first floor. A church, a 
huge cinema, and a theatre (with a stage fit for grand opera) are still 

- being built and now nearly complete. There is a modest-priced, if most 
luxuriously “ecorated, communal canteen; but also a Vaellingby branch 
of one of Stockholm’s most expensive restaurants. And there is, of 
course, the inevitable agency for Germany’s Volkswagen. 

In the restaurant, you may sit behind a huge wall of glass and eat, 


Aspects of Africa 
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s RITICS of the South African Government often say that it 
= ^ has no plan for race relations, that it is groping in the dark. 
or hitting out blicdly. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Government is trying to control social change so 
as to ensure that white domination will continue for as long as possible. 
and its techniques are most carefully planned, according to basic 
sociological principles, The plan, may, of course, miscarry, but that is 

another matter. There is a plan and a well-conceived plan at that 
This can best be shown by taking in chronological order five of the 
main apartheid laws passed by the present Government in its first two 
years of office. There was the Aat of 1949,,prohibiting marriage between 
~ white and non-white; the Immorality Amendment Act of 1950, which 
makes “illicit carnal intercourse’ between white and non-white a 
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A Swedish kitchen ‘seems to gleam with the sheen of ultra-perfection’ 


Techniques of Social -Control in South Africa = 
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for about £3 a head? lobster the 
midor, washed down with Cham. 
berän 7°47. In the self-service Í 
canteen you will also sit in Near, 
luxury comfort behind glass wally 
and find three hot dishes at abont 
2s. each, advertised and marked ine 
different colours. As you pick your In A 
tray, cutlery, etc., you will choose zecenriy 
your meal by dropping a Jite — n ie 
marble of corresponding colour — 7a 
into a little hole in the counter: nE 
and just as you geach the hot-food great a 
service-counter your chosen dish | Buddhis 
will be ready for you. In either Sarnath, 
place your neighbour may be ą = preachec 


CITY | 


director or foreman and it will not W Wheel o 
be easy to tell which is which — years, w 
From the eighth-floor canteen yoy | ers, anc 
overlook this little brave new world | Benares 
of Vaellingby—the children run. .. P@y- 
ning to school on footpaths that. — Met 
never cross a motor-road on the haseover 
level; the well-dressed Swedish  PTIEStS, | 
housewives doing their shopping in utmost comfort and Iéisure; the men 2f -Over 
parking their cars outside offices and factories; the distant timber- CYSTY 5 
bungalows, all centrally heated from one central power station—and you pilgrimi 
may well say to yourself ‘ The future has already happened ’. eee, 
You may ask: ‘Is everybody happy in this gilded, germ-free egali- hee H 
tarian paradise? ° Yes and no. An old and famous Swedish Socialist "S en: 
told me firmly ‘No’, and added: ‘ Of course I shouldn’t tell you, but ~ ati y 
it's the truth. Life seems to have become empty and void of purpose, Sie 
The normal tensions of society have disappeared, But man cannot live ane 
without tension. People have lost their religion and our workers’ move-! AK 
aC 


ment—well, it has long ceased to be a movement that once inspired <— Meld 
men to fight for a better world for their children. We now find that ry a 


5 k mbal-c 
people replace the normal fears and tensions of the normal battle of life » ae 
by artificial fears and by personal tensions—by neurosis ’. Fanks as 

Is this an over-pessimistic view? It is hard to say. But when I visited jn the n 


a house-painter’s bungalow at 11.15 in the morning, and found a 


r was a gh 
working woman’s home looking like so many colour advertisements out 7 


‘A womar 


of a magazine—in excellent taste, I admit, but almost as if no human honked _ 
being had ever lived in it—I wondered what that woman would do with — ‘ested t 
the rest of her day. Would she just sit there, admiring her Finnish pme we: 
beech-wood furniture, her Picasso prints and her all-electric kitchen, and i. pilgri 
be quietly happy for the next seven hours? Or would she, as my friend ‘emple. 
put it, replace the normal worries and anxieties of life by highly ‘ofessio 
artificial, personal, neurotic anxieties? I leave the question open. But tsiness 
the most surprising fact, perhaps, of the Most Advanced Welfare State, te pilg 
in Being is that last year’s figure of suicides exceeded the annual toll’ ‘ng wit 
ef fatal road casualties Home Service ps an 
ity ta 
We a 
3 “Tit is 
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criminal offence; the Population Registration Act of 1950, which lays 
down the administrative basis for the separation of the races; the Group 
Areas Act of 1950, for the physical segregation of whites, Natives, and 
Coloureds—by compulsion if necessary, and, finally, the Suppression of 
Communism Act, also of 1950, which Suppresses a good deal more than 
Communism. (incidentally I am using the word ‘ Native’ throughout, 
rather tkan ‘ African °, which I prefer, because that is the term used in 
the legislation which is the subject of my talk.) 

Under the Group Areas Act the Governor-General is given the power 
to peak down the Natives and Coloureds, but not the whites, into sub- 
Poup r and of segregation. Already Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Natives mak be off from the Coloureds and the indications are that the 

divided into at least three language groups, and more 
e 
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CITY OF FIVE HUNDRED TEMPLES 
IN A HOME SERVICE talk COLIN Jackson described a visit he paid 
recently to Benares, Avhere Ali, a Calcutta graduate, acted as his guide. 
| € As we drove alohg’, he said, ‘ Ali showed that as a guide he knew 
his facts, Benares, he told me, was one of the oldest cities in the world, 
r — founded more than 1,000 years before the birth of Christ. And over the 
: centuries, he told me, it has become a Holy City for two of the world’s 
10t-food great religions. The sacred city of the Hindu world; and for the 
en dish 5 Buddhists, eyen befor the Hindus, Ali said, this was a holy city. At 
1 either Sarnath, five miles outside Benares, Ali added, Gautama the Buddha 
y be a preached his first sermon, or, as the Buddhists say, set in motion the 


will nor W Wheel of Law. And so, for 2,500 
which T years, wise men, religious reform- a 
een you ers, and mystics have come to 
i ach, and to 
v worlds Benares to live, to teach, 
en: runa a Pray. 


of a ity, Ali went on 
PE that, Today, the city, b 
on the © 


haseover 500 temples and 50,000 


Swedish _ iests, with a normal population 
Swedish Priests, with a no pop 


h - of over 400,000. But into it at 

the men mages 

timber.  CY¢TY Season of the year pour 

and _ pilgrims to the sacred shrines. 
you -Benares was both Jerusalem and 
ji Mecca in one. Ali certainly knew 

e egal- his facts. ` 

socialist 


“My head still reeling with 


ou, but = statistics, we overtook some of the 
uTpost, pilgrims on our way into the city. 
BOE live The route was a`twisting, vague, 
GONG _ forgetful affair, and our car was 
& eld up behind a drum-beating, 

p 8 
nd that 


ymbal-clanging procession. Little 
children darted in and out of the 
ranks as it wound its way along. 


e of life ¥ 


_ Visited sin the middle of the procession 
ound a “was a gharri with drawn curtains. 
ents out A woman peered out as our driver 
human honked his horn, -and Ali sug- 
do with ested that this was probably 
Finnish. me wealthy woman on her way 
len, and 1. pilgrimage to the Durga 
y friend emple. The rest, he said, were 
highly ‘ofessional pilgrims—a_ thriving 
en. But tsiness in Benares. Rich people 
re State, fe pilgrims for a few rupees, | 
al toll’ ‘ng with the band’and the gar- *~ 


ds and the incense, to add 
ity ta’ the proceedings, 

AWe arrived at Durga Temple before the woman. Built 200 years 
“rit is a sprawling pile of carvings, and once it must have been a 
hificent affair. But the day I went it had a dirty, run-down, hang- 
look. A few old crones knelt and touched’the red walls of an inner 
ple, polished smooth with kisses. A lonely pilgrim walked down 
“eps to the pool. A sullen, scruffy keeper came up and handed me a 
\ garland of flowers and demanded two rupees. Durga, .red and 

, had a haunted air about it—haunted, but not silent or empty 
istead of ghosts, it was full of monkeys. 

ithe trees, along the walls, by the pools, the monkeys were every- 
+ hopping ‘and chattering and jibbering. A commercial gentleman 


cea 


ich lays te some nuts to feed them with, and then gave a strange, yapping 
. Group ‘Ammediately, the hopping, chattering mob surged towards me, 
yes, and ‘out shrill screams. As I threw some nuts, they dived in splendid 
ssion of ‘“scrums; until an old one, eyeing me with an evil glint, decided 
re than “sre was easy prey.~He leaped up, whisked away the bag of nuts, 
ughout, T fair measure, whipped off my garland too, By this time the din 
used in -4 shattering that I decided it was time to leave. I felt rather 
€ Pied Piper*of Hamelin, surrounded by monkeys, followed by 
e power ys, in an endless stream. Ali rose to the occasion: the old ones, 
ito sub- > lived to be over twenty years of age. This, I felt, probably, 
| Malay 8 for their sophisticated treatment of visitors, running alongside 
that the : % . 
d more x j 
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them, a wary eye ever on their victim. Then ‘we came to th temples, ° 
part of the sacred heart of the Hindu world. No one but Hindus are” 
allowed into holy places such as the Golden Temple. From a first-fldor. 
window Ali showed me the view over its glittering golden silhouette. 
Down below was the cavern of lanes, and the pressing pilgrims, humble. 
and rich, hurrying to spead their precious hours searching for salvation ’, 


PLEASURES OF ROCK CLIMBING paseo 
“Rock climbing’, said ELIZABETH COXHEAD in * Woman’s Hour’, 
“always seems an alarming and eyen a heroic.pastime to anybody who 
has not done it. “ Why on earth do you climb up a precipice ”, they ask, 
“when there’s an easy path round 
the back?” Rock-climbing in 
Britain is of course an artéficial 
sport, in the sense that you do not - 
need to do it in order to get to 
the top of any mountain—except 
for the Cuillin of Skye, where 
there are several summits that you 
cannot reach wjthout using hands 
as well as feet. But in another 
sense it seemse to me the most _ 
natural sport there is, Babies, 
crawl and clamber up the stairs 
well before they can walk. 

“I daresay what puzzles people 
is that it looks so dangerous in 
photographs—you can bet it does, 
we climbers see to that. There 
is nothing we do not know about 
cutting off tell-tale foregrounds, 
and getting ourselves silhouetted 
against the void. Then we biéng 
the pictures home and show them 

s . 

to our friends, who are agreeably. 
horrified: “Is that really you? ”, 

they gasp, pointing to the tiny, 

fly-like figure in the middle of the 

precipice. What they probably 

have not noticed is a rope, run- 

ning from the fly to some galjant 

leader who is up above aid out 

of the picture. i 

_ ‘On a roped climb, those who 

are not actually moving are always 

belayed—that is to say, they have 

tied themselves to a spike of 

knobble of rock, and they never 

stop except in a place where such a pike exists: a stance with belay, 

as we say. When the climb starts, the leader goes up till he reaches the ° 
first stante and belay, and ties on. Then he draws in the rope round 

his body as the other members of the party come up, ard if they slip 

he will be able to hold them so that they do not go. down at all—or not 

more than an inch or two. It is astonishing what a brake this friction 

of the rope round the body gives. A slip of à girl could hold quite a 

hefty mani. a ; 4 » 

“If the leader comes off, on the other hand, that is serious—he is ; 
liable to fall twice the length of the rope that ” out between him afid 
the next man. That is why, as a general princéple, leaders just must 
not fall. But people who love climbing and have not the ferve to lead 
can be followers all their climbing lives, and still enjoy the wonderful 
exercise, which seems to stretch every muscle in the body. They also” 
get most of the thrills. Not quite all, of course. When my spirit does : 
its climbing, I admft it is always in the lead. 4 

“My spirit has its favourite rock-routes, which are just about the 
hardest I can lead—for in this mental climbing tke imagination has 
ə, comfortable way of sliding over the difficult bits. I am happiest on 
dke Main Walhof Gimnfer, which is a small but Steep and airy crag 
high up above Langdale in the Lake District. It is very exposed, which — 
is the climbers’ way of saying thay there is a great big drop, and if you — 
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e at Benares 
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_ fell off you would be killed. But the holds are just beautiful—ittle 


ine icks that exactly take your fingers and the toes of your gym- 
e a afraid I always climb it in gym-shoes, ea 
© pero as boots but a great deal easier. The feel of all that ra g 
_ space umder my heels gives me the little extra spice of pleasure th 
“half fears-somebody once called it a rock-cocktail, and there 1s 
È ic kick in it. 5 
i So ey = to the top, there is the whole length of Minaret 
lying stretched out like a blue sash at the far end of the yi ey, ue 
white lakeside houses gleaming like toys in the sunshine, and on the 
horizon the pale grey rim of-the Pennine Hills’. 


a 
ELSON AT PORT ROYAL 
ee z cruising to the Caribbean and call at Barbados ’, said SIR 
Bary BLoop in a Home Servict talk, “you will see the harbour 
police, the guardians of shipping. in Carlyle Bay, rowing to and fro 
a among the tall schooners. These police wear circular straw hats 
= - with wide, flat brims, È 
3 of the same pattern as 
; those wom when 
Nelson first went to 
the West Indies, a 
small boy aged thir- 
teen. 
“Ashore you “will 
find in ‘Trafalgar 
Square, Bridgetown, 
~ what I believe is the 
earliest statue to be 
erected to Nelson 
eae ¢ after his death. Bar- 
i bados, and indeed the 
West Indies generally, 
are proud of their 
. historical connections, 
and if you go on up 
, the Caribbean you~ 
will find all sorts of 
reminders of Nelson 
— particularly two 
old naval bases now 
no longer in use: 
English Harbour in 
Antigua and Port 
Royal in Jamaica. I 
visited both lasteyear. , 
Nelson was closely connected with these two places during his first 
decade of service in the Navy. Here it was that he watched and waited, 
he victualled and repaired his ships, ard sheltered them from the 
"hurricanes that are common in these latitudes. From these harbours he 
j sailed to head off prohibited American ships, to fight the French, énd 
to marry a wife. It was here, too, that he careened his ships—that was 
the process, still employed with small craft, of laying a vessel over 
x on her side, so that the barnacles can be scraped off the hull or the 
= Seams caulked. 
__ ‘An July 1777, shepherding a convoy of merchant-men, cañe H.M.S; 
iat Lowestoft, with a newly commissioned Second Lieutenant, Horatio 
e Nelson. Port Royal was to be this young sailor’s base for the next six 


é 


a y 

~~ ___- years or so. During this time Nelson served in Admiral Parker’s flag- 

Sie ne ship: he commanded a sloop—H.M.S. Badger; he was promoted post- 
ie i Captain in command of the frigate H.M.S. Hinchinbrooke? he had a 


_ shore command; he went to capture Spanish forts in Nicaragua, and 
; returned to Port Royal half dead a and the SiR of the 
dreaded manchineel tree. whose toxic sap is so potent that people were 
- believed to have been poisoned by merely sleeping beneath its shade. 
„ After a spell in England he returned in command of H.M.S. Albemarle, 
AEn his association with Port Royal unti! the ship was paid off 

“But perhaps Nelson’s most intimate connection with Port R 
certainly one of the more anxious periods of his life, was a et dines 
months or so wheñ he was in command_of the batteries of its fort. An 
5 attack by the French was daily expected and the French fleet was 
reposted to number 125 ships—in Port Royal there were only sixteém 
Jamaica was in ¢ turmoil, troops and money were-hastily raised, new 
forts were built, old fortifications were restored and brought up to date. 
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‘ Today, Port Royal is still very much as it was in*Nelson’s day, ý | : 
lies peaceful and still—embalmed history—a storchousę, now, not ¢ ^ of 
loot but of relics of the past’. È j fo 
A ROUGH GAME : ; iY 

< Afghanistan’s most exciting spectacle is Buzkashi’, said Syzyj, in 
MATHESON in a Home Service talk, ‘and this takes place perhaps on 4 ly 
once or twice a year, on big state occasions such as the King’s birthday, f T 
I watched Buzkashi when it was played’in honour of Marshal Bulganin E or 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s visit at the end of the year. 3 ur 

‘ Buzkashi literally means “ dragging the goat”, and like- many of re 
the rather wilder, untamed aspects of Afghanistan it was attributediay f fr 

gi 
G 


thirteenth century. The game seems to be played only by the Mongolian ° 


Genghis Khan, whom you will remember invaded the country in the 
races—Uzbekis, Khirkhiz, and Turkmenians, splendid men ain ; 


Afghan Turkestan wearing short quilted tunics, loose breeches ‘tuckeg*. cc 
into high black boots, and round fur caps. As a matter of fact I haye go P 
x one of these hats W 
myself, the crown iş i 
of grey Persian lamb, L 
with an edging af} | 
silver fox and itp > T 
lined with White a 
lambswool—could not : ; 
be® better for this = 
season’s fashions! © is 
* Buzkashi was ban- b 
ned in Afghanistan ti 
until a year or two te 

ago, although no 
doubt it had bea T 
played there unofi- I 

cially, but even today 
it is banned in Russii : 
—“ becausé” it is...te z 
rough”, expltimcdas,, «jr U 
young Afghan o te 
in a masterly under) t 
statement. Y t 
‘The great crow ~ o 
was expectantly silent a 
the Afghan and Sovit g 
flags fluttered amic: l 
ably in the breeze; : 

the background spark 
led the snow-cove 7 
mountains of the Hindu Kush, and into the arena rode the tW ; 
magnificent teams, blue tunics from Kataghan, red ‘tunics from Mazar- i 
Sharif. The impassive-featured, muscular men holding their dead t 
looking steel-tipped whips were mounted on deep-chested, thick-neckt ; 
Turkoman ponies specially bred and trained. : Be ` 
“ The objective was simple, as my handsome young Afghan explaine! i 
There are two teams, usually sixty to a hundred men to a team, ™ : 
here in the arena there were only about forty riders. A dead goat ™ € 
calf, sometimes weighing as much as a*hundred and twenty poun 1 
is placed on the ground in a marked circle, and at a given SI” é 


the teams form a ring round the carcass and the men strugeic se 
pick it up, carry it round a set of fixed points and back to the start 
place. ag 
“In each team there are two or three leaders called chapandaz, 1°, 
with specially well-developed shoulders. One or other of the chapant : 
- makes directly for the goat, bending low in the saddle and picking © 5 
carcass up with one hand. Meanwhile the rest of his team tries to wal 
off the rivals, wielding whips indiscriminately. their horses rearing “y 
to strike out with both forelegs at the goat—and needless to Say; lia 
A, 


chapandaz happens to be hanging half out of the saddle, draggins s 
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2 SEAS 3 : ; growth of co-operative societies, Modern political, movements have also 

for use in the area:in which he is working. been studied, the first elections in Buganda watched, and the vernacular 
In. these, circumstances social research has to begin slowly. Its press examined. The work has become very complex and has Jasted. 
devotees must be men and woren who like working on broad outlines already over three years. It is evidently a far cry from the early days © ~ 


— of the population, but finds that these have not yet been standardised 


rather than on small, highly specialised problems. They must have of the single anthropologist’s trip to the tribe of his choice. = FE 
initiative, resource, and great patience. It is difficult not to get para- 3 à 3 Snes z 
lysed by the constant effort of choice. What is the most important thing ‘The Practical Value : > a 


to do first? To collect basic data so tha i ees Brae 9 
his foundati ° k that others can follow and build The human aspects of constitutional and techrologicalschanges are ~= 
on this foundation; or to tackle a particular problem which seems very . j y 9 
TCE EA Ga hicha aanne o eno ae, obvious to every serious administrator. Nevertheless few Afričan 
Seb Haleeieee oe : 5 er I can- sovernments scem yet to have learnt the best way of using their social = 
remember a psychologist in East Africa saying to me ruefully: ‘I get Scientists. Government departments want information on human prob- 
frightened when I remember that I am at the moment the only psyaholo- i p p 


EARR A A F X bie 7 lems, but they want quickly and usually in a specific form: ‘ You 
gist Ee It is, after all, more than six times as big aS had better do this’, or ‘Don’t try that”. They are apt to complain 


iN A ge : Se E 2 that the social scientist stalls and refuses to give helpfub answers; or 
nen from mne O eee for the social scientist working under African that he promises only a tentative reply- Anyhow E reply, Slee it 
nes ‘tuckegZ= ©" he mses en unfamiliarity with the cultural background of the comes is often in incomprehensible jargon and much teo long for a busy 
act I have ae k Sees Africa is inhabited by at least 700 different tribes man to read. ‘Just give me tHe answer on‘a half sheet’, I have often 
hese hats. s Staite i erent languages and follow different customs. Besides been begged. To which the anthropologist replies: ‘Why didn’t you 
crown is hese groups there are many immigrants from different parts of India ask me sooner? Research will not help you when Mau Mau is ravaging 
sian lamb, and other countries. The medical research man can arrive byeair from Kenya. If you want a snap answer to complex problems you must send 


London or New York and get to work in an East African laboratory 


è pa for the witch-doctor, not for the scientist. As for jargon, I writé for m 
next morning. He will find the same type of bench and much the same here jargon y 


edging ot ae 


and it js © aparatin. HCt she e e basen: eT e n colleagues who are interested in elaborate comparisons of African 
h White. ea alte Pl sac aa et ee per are pan i social structures and ‘therefore need a special vocabulary. I will write 
-coulda generally has to learn an African language as ‘well To become fluent STA Seve reports if you! tell ‘me what you want Suda yeaa 
or thie | : 3 : 7 ; ; nt pay for it’. ; 
hie | ee se ee oS ie y a three to T, months. The anthropologie Africans should also have an opportunity of reading the result of 
Pa Sodea by hs omtin beean he eapi i Meg Gai! ude doo out orn Oe E a 
fghanistan he economist; the psychologist and others often have bi an tations In east ea RY ea zeadjcasily inp cies Oe aoe ee buy 
ar or two to make if the S viork fruitfult y under African S yaenrditncuity Enen AoE askediby hopean Es 
ough m í y; y ` where we had done a fertility survey why I had not shown them the 
had hem 3 results of all our questions. I said I did not think they would be 
re a Town Life and Tribal Belief interested in so many figures. But an old man got up slowly and said | 
even today It is often said that these difficulties will soon disappear, for an wih great emphasis. o iee isjnothing i cannon nena if we 
1 in RISI African working in a town differs little from any other wage earner in 5 Se! Seat aioe nO ee ae ee: goa ee: Ee)” fee 
oi ris too England or elsewhere. I think this is misleading. I have even found i promise ah hae ae os ae z 7 ne vee ; e met un ae 
Imedi, “7 that in South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, and Uganda the strains of wae WIS UAE NS Wale SHAS CERES OCIS aE school set up ne easels: 
han Ae town life sometimes intensify tribal beliefs rather than obliterating e took nesa aa noues but we explained es ee in the report 
rly under) them. A lonely African migrant in an urban area reaches out for help and showed the high infant mortality, the high rate of broken ene 
an to a clan mate; an educated African has to observe his kinship 4” unusual number of barren women, and many other facts about the 
eat crow obligations under very difficult modern conditions. In 1935 I wrote an village Pie peor T i AS ae printed in See 
ntly silent article suggesting that the anxieties of the new competitive world fetes Tater eae cis ae aa Soke eee a 
and Sovi actually led to an increase in belief in witchcraft in North Rhodesia, abba E RN STE Ei A nets va a e IS 
eanan just in those areas where contact with Europeans was most constant. « ee n e gI 
7 vi Twenty years later Professor Marwick told us in this series of talks importance that the practice should spread. The trouble is that it does 
breeze; t that the same is true today in other areas as well*. not contribute to the research itself, and it does draw very much on the 
und spark: It is for all these reasons that social scientists in Africa have to soak "Me and funds of the researchers. 9 
IWC ON themselves in a different cultural background before they can get to 
c. the i work, and thattheir results seem to come in so slowly. Would educated Stimulating Informed Discussion c e 
n Mazi Africans get to work more quickly? In time I hope they will. At present The social scientist can help, but not so much by providing ad hoc 
EIT deat! there are few African social scientists. Medicine and law have a higher answers to questions, though this has been done, but by teaching and By j 
jick-neck attraction for able Africans, Teachers, agricultural officers, and writing books which will gradually educate the people in Britain and 
an veterinary specialists are urgently needed, Politics claim some of the in Africa into añ understanding of the social and economic processes 
explaine! most brilliant in each generation and must continue to do so. But there which are going on there. He can stimulate an atmosphere of informed 
team, W = are signs that where African nationalism is strongest, interest in African discussion. I have seen this happen in my own lifetime. There ‘seems 
ad goat ti cultures grows and in Nigeria there are already two schemes which are. to me to be much more genuine effort to understand the social systems 
ty pour under African direction for regional studies of history, ethnography, of African peoples and their economic and other diiticulties than there 
iven sig”: and economic development. : : was thirty years ago, and much less tendency to treat what they do as 
struggles! “S Another difficulty of organisation is the broad basis on which the something irrational and silly—as just the product of that European 
the Sarih work has to be planned in these pioneer days. For example, the East invention, “the African mind’. $ oie 
a African Institute of Social Research is now engaged on a study of So we get back to the point I made at the beginning, that is to say, 


present-day African leadership in two areas where considerable the need for continuously organised research, The universities of Africa . 
economic development is going on—South Uganda and the Nyanza are- making a beginning, and the social research -institutes have started 
district of Kenya. The work was designed to find out how far the publishing. Last year saw the first meeting of an international conference 
traditional leaders are adequate to the needs of the people in the modern on social sciences at Bukavu in the Belgian Congo, to discuss * the . 
world. Do these leaders command respect, as before, or have they human sciences’, as the French call them, In fact there are develop- 
been superseded by politicians, editors, wealthy business men, or even ments within and affecting these sciences Which thirty years ago seemed 
religious fanatics? To answer these questions it has been necessary to impossible. Yet within this same period the human problems of Africa 
study the political history of each area, sometimes from documents and have increased and intensified, constantly making new challenges to our 
sometimes through the analysis of life-histories of old chiefs. Discussions research—Third Programme 


A E X a ities a ne eS 
with African leaders and peasants begin to show a paneo of politcal At the annual general meeting of the English Centre of P.E.N. held in 
values which often differ markedly from our own. It has been necesary, London last Monday, Miss C. V. Wedgwood presiding, the text was read 
too, to watch the working of councils and courts at all levels, from the of an appeal for support in the cause of freedom broadcast from Budapest 
centre of the district down to the simplest village meetings 10 wastle- on behalf of the Hungarian P.E.N, by the Hungarian poet Geza Kepes, 
and-daub huts. Economists have studied the beginnings of cotton The meeting passed unanimously a resofution of ‘sympathy and admira- 


“y cultivation and coffee planting, the new openings for trade, and the tion for the writers of Hungary in their terrible ordeal’, . a 
e Tue LISTENER, April 26 r n 7 
Cy ` F 3 ; a i > 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 3 | peers ety 
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What They Are Saying . 


; fe @ 
= e iste iat T Foreign broadcasts on Hungary and- Egypt 


- è mg 

l1 comm b i : SOON AFTER THE concerted attack by Soviet troops and tanks on the 

icati Editor of THE LISTENER l 

Bimade me House ome e the Rias A THE LISTENER consist city of Budapest, Moscow home service broadcast a lengthy comment on 
Braadcasting “House, London, W.1. broadcast talks, Original contribu- the situation in Hungary. It claimed that the Soviet péople 


© mainly of the‘scripts (in whole or part) of § 
tons ae nich ised aS ata ae Pra a Pae i ee The cherish feelings “of ‘friendship for the fraternal „Hungarian people, 
aa wee ae ort a comespond verbatim with the broad- Millions of Soviet people are profoundly sympathetic towards the desire 
e Y: eats rate (including postage): £1 6s. sterling; of the Hungarian workers that their Motherland should develop suc- 
ere BLA $ ata, Pōstage for single copies cessfully as a free, sovereign, socialist state. 


overseas, £1 4s. sterling. Shorter periods pro ra 1 e 
- of this number: inland 2d.; oversea? 1}d.; Canada, 1d. Subscriptions shou TENA A SG OI nk enoi forces aa ae 


icati } j High Street, London, W.1 nt O i X | 
Se Toblications A e ag e : d advantage of the ‘ aspirations ° of the Hungarian people to infiltrate into 
the country, and were being assisted by ‘ western imperialists’ to 


or to usual agents 

i a a Q destroy socialist enterprises created by the labour of the people, raid Suy 
Intellectua X erecise state and public institutions and editorial offices of newspapers, make : P 
bonfires of books, kill workers, and commit criminal reprisals against É 


Hungarian Communists and progressive public figures. 


B UAL exercises are always fascinating. There are £ ; : 
De of enjoying them. The E difficult is to offer a The commentator then made a direct attack on the Hungarian Prime Ri 


daring generalisation and to hold to it in the teeth of all opposition Minister and his colleagues in the new Government: a Je ae 
; with the aid of a variety of illustrations. Less difficult and more Nagy, having acknowledged verbally the danger from counter-revolu- = 
; popular is to take someone else’s generalisation and tear it to shreds. tionary instigators, in actual fact objectively proved to be an accomplice 
One such generalisation, no longer accepted, is that ‘the Renaissance of the reactionary forces, which could not but complicate the situation 


i 1 i i i hole 3 se of events has 
ecame the Reformation ’, Another, mentioned b in Budapest and in the whole country. Theefurther course o 
presse rhe Alps and b a y. shown that, making use of the direct connivance of the Imre Nagy 


k i yo Third Programme talks which é : : * i 
Mr. ecco we fror o Thid. Ta ‘a great spiritual Cabinet, reactionary forces in Hungary let themselves go still further. 4 
te ta a Ee WEES, oa Fs ee fi Alor ea and he In these circumstances, it became abundantly clear that Imre Nagy 
disaster - Why the revival OnE A ACS ee Oe cannot and does not want to wage a struggle against the dark forces 
flowering of the arts, which most ordinary people would consider to ONEAN: E 


7 i 0 European civilisation should be i i; A 5 5 3 
gate ae meee a FPA it ae only be so, one supposes, A Polishebroadcaster, dealing with this topic, said that the : overwhelm- 
Ən the-grounds that it did in fact pave the way for the Protestant ae eae of the people do not want a return to capitalism’, but 
7 added that 


‘Reformation and that this in turn divided Europe and, in the long run, 
helped to undermine Christianity. However, Mr. Kermode does not 
discuss this wide question in any detail. His concern is with a sugges- a? k is 
tion of Mr. T. S. Eliot (which he has since qualified) that at some time The hostilities between Israel and Egypt and the Anglo-French By * 


during the seventeenth century there was an intellectual catastrophe decision to intervene have been extensively commented upon by East 

when a ‘dissociation of sensibility’ set in among poets. For men like. and West alike. Soviet and satellite commentators have insisted that 
_ John Denne (and presumably Shakespeare?), if one understands the Britain and France have proceeded in collusion with Isracl. This is what 
= argument aright, life and religion agd art were all of a piece. They one Moscow home service speaker had to say: 


at the moment they are not capable of differentiating between real 
socialism and Stalinism. 3 


felt their thoughts: ‘thought was an experience’. Donne, who was an It is quite obvious that Israel’s aggression against Egypt is in fact 
_ Anglo-Catholic, wrote a different kind of poetry fr8m, say, Lord Herbert another act by the Western Powers to support their armed invasion of 
of Cherbury, who was not. To contrast the poetry of Donne and George Egypt with the object of compelling her to surrender over the Suez 


Canal issue. The allegations of the Western Powers’ representatives that 
they are anxious about this aggression against Egypt are obvious hum- 
bug in the light of facts; press reports that they are preparing measures 
in conformity with the so-called Tripartite Declaration of 1950. It will 
be recalled that the declaration signed by the United States, Britain, 


Herbert with that of Pope and Addison is to realise the transformation 

- that occurred in the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Kermode has little trouble in arguing against this theory or in 
destroying what he calls ‘a powerful new myth’. On the other hand, it 


; ey e Ren pat ae Eliot is not wrong in supposing that and France envisages the adoption by the Three Powers of measures at 
Perea ie ae ut Dake atmosphere did occur in England in their discretion, that is any arbitrary measures, including military inter- 
venteenth century. Politically, of course, nobody today would vention—in the Near East on the plea of preserving peace and stability 


nibpese eo the Civil War was a mere backwater. Possibly it may be „in that region. So it is easy to see that the Western Powers are intending 
contended—Mr. Hugh Trevor-Roper has recently done so—that the to avail themselves of Israel’s aggression against Egypt and to use it as 


‘Civil War achiev, iq : > $ s E > 5 z 
; Civil War achieved little. But against this one can see that Parliament a pretext for open military intervention directed in the final analysis Ng 
pa an in power compared with the time of Queen Elizabeth I), that against the Arab States. : 
Me otuart monarc! yi s in i rf Pen . z ges 3 a ` P 
y was defeated in its absolutist ambitions, that In India, the press is severe in its views, and TRe Times of India says iy, 


toleration was gradually established, nonconformity created a i i itai i 

peua ib] pd that the treachery in which Britain and France have indulged is almost 

5 eae and me mediena political economy transformed. For all its without parallel since the days of Hitler. The NEA AE 7 
f tae tariy Koya Society accepted the research attitude of mind in The Sun, welcomes the Anglo-French action and says: 


a more real sense than Francis Bacon did. And i 
3 se, c i; even if Isaac Newton . a ivi ideali i i 
was- also a Christian theologian, his mathematical discoveries ensured it {atter years of giving way to idealists and selling out to opportunists, 


Pee eee Bi s hematic: S is heartening to find that Britain can still use action as well as words. 
Sik i Aopo ee ieva Aristotelianism in the world of science i = frst time since Nasser started trading words, the dwarf auras E 
d ' r à as been shown that both Britain and France mean y : 

; : \ vhat they say and 

oe Ree ene therefore, that a vast change did come over our are not afraid. Whatever else may happen, their step will be Zy 

orld in the seventeenth century: science made its-impact redeemed if it brings ultimate stability to the world’s most troubled 


upon religion: with the ending of the Thirty Years? War and the Civi fightin: 
£ ne ivil g ground. 
Wars in England feligious wars became a thing of the past: men Finally, The-New York Times tries t 


became more realistic and : roe o see both sides and says: i] 
Butler and Pope instead 5 S REN poets a the tones of Because of the shock of the Israeli-British-French action Sane in tas, 

Christians, and especially to Catholics Shi chen ae To many Fag United Nations Assembly is turned against the three countries. But E 
dari Ss, x y to % ge may seen as a eir agtion has been preceded by grave E i i whi SE 

Suen Pp Pooran (Spengler, for example, and perhaps Dr, threatened the national existence of Israel reek ia Sl ete ' 
ge Ae POE at since the late sixteenth century our civilisa- line. If the military actions of Israel, Britain and Heine aie violations 


tion has entered upon a period of decline. To others imisti of the Uni i 
bh à i $ the more optimistic e United Nations Charter : > gy 
or more secular, the rise of science and of. toleration cannot be held a Itewould be a grave mistake ieee SER be a fe 
Sta ssembly to consider 


- be a disaster. The subject is important and exciting. the whole Midd 1 
: e, x ARERI A r srael, France, and Britain 
wonders, is if not simply„an intellectual, exercise? S 2 the whole Middle Eastern situation, and devising wa Sand means 10 
o 2 establish firm peace in the Middle East. a 
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WONDER if you think of time as I do? I think of it as 
a long line, stretching out backwards into the past and 
forwards into the future. At various points along the bit of 
the line that is past there are marks showing where important 
things happened. Obviously one of those marks is at the point 
where the change is made from B.c. to A.D. This is an especially 
important moment. ‘ When the fulness of time was come God sent 
forth His Son’ wrote St. Paul to the Church in Galatia; and 
Jesus himself, according to St. Mark, appeared one day in Galilee 
with this announcement: ‘ The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand’. 


God’s' Plan for His World 

In recent years people have pointed out that it was in fact a 
good time for a new faith to appear; the Roman Emperor 
Augustus*had succeeded in bringing peace to the whole Medi- 
terranean world, and Christianity profited from this and spread 
quickly. But this was not in’ the least what the early Christians 
meant when they said that the fulness of time had come. They 
meant, rather, something like this: “God has had a plan for His 
world from the beginning, and He has been working ia it all 
along, in spite of human rebelliousness which has served to conceal 
the fact; He has made the necessary preparations, and now, in 
His own good time, He has seen fit to show His hand—in a most 
unexpected way, through the life, death, and New Life of. Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is astonishing, but it is true, that this New Life is 
springing up all over the place in the little Christian communities. 
This is the New Age that everybody has been dreaming about. 
It is the turning-point in history. Now we can see what the past 
was all about—therefore go back to your Old Testament and 
read it again in the light of what has happened; now we can 
have a life worth living in the present—nothing less than the life 
of Christ Himself in us; now we can have a firm assurance about 
the future—He has promised to come again, and since He is God 
and not man He will certainly keep the promise’. 

Something like this the early Christians meant when they 
spoke of the fulness of time; and that triumphant word ‘now’ 
goes ringing through the New Testament. It must indeed have 
been an exciting generation in which to be alive: Upon us, 
as St. Paul said, the ends of the ages have come. Since this 
great moment happened, the past, the present, and the future 

_ had all begun to look different. They were filled with a meaning® 
that they had never had before. 

But this hardly seems to apply to us today. It all happened a 
long time ago, and we are no longer at that critical point in ume. 
So when Christians say that in Advent they are looking forward 
to the Coming of Christ most people would be inclined to reply 
that this is meaningless talk, or mere wishful thinking. Everyone 
agrees that Christ came—and went again—2,000 years ago; many 
people are even prepared to agree (as a recent public-opinion poll 
suggested) that He was, or is, the Son of God, but why, they 
would say, why link this coming in the past with another coming 
in the present? This just seems to be mystifying. And, sll more, 
why link it with a coming in the future at the end of time? What 
would this be like, and how could we know anything about it 
anyway? What matters to us is the world as we know it today, 
and not the distant past or future. 


Concealing Our Emptiness ° nee 

But the penalty of being human is that we cannot ie ri 2 
the past and the future. Our roots go a long way bac ie : : 
past and our hopes surprisingly far out into the sate ane a 
need both, just as we also need some real purpose to a ore 
some real opportunities in the present. If we have a ¢ Se pe 
of what we believe life to be and why we are in it, then a 
as it goes by, bas a meaning for us; It 1s ful, and not empty. 


` The Fulness of Time ee 


The first of four talks for Advent by the Rev. R. S. BARBOUR f 


ats a es 


kind of emptiness, unfortunately, seems to be only too common 
in áa society like ours which does not know where it is going. Many. 
people conceal this from themselves b¥ being busy, like the com-_ 


murer, the man who spends his life 9 
> In riding to and from his wife; Epe 
Who shaves, and eats, and takes a train °¢ 
And then rides back to shave again H o 


—never allowing himself to stop and think about the ends to 
which he is directing all his energies. But whatever the reason, 
and however we conceal it from ourselves, somewhere or other 
in the lives of all of us there is an emptiness, and consciously or 
unconsciously we are always trying to fill it. 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to say that there are three different 
ways in which people can live, and that to be healthy you need 
to live in all three, but most of us are deficient in one or another. 
First, you may liye on the past or in it—and we can all think 
of people who do that; second, you may live for the future, 
like the refugee whose one hope is to make aenew start in a 
new land; and third, you may live absorbed in the present. 
Most people alternate between these three, and only keep alive 
and healthy by alternating between them: ‘we look before and , 
after, and pine for what is not’. From this point of view it 
could be said that many cases of mental disease are the result 


_of failure to keep the balance right; and you know how much time 


we all spend, even if we are not mentally ill, in vainly regretting 
the past or worrying about the future. 
The Past and the Future 2 

I do not think that I need give many examples of these three 
ways of living for you to see what I mean. On the whole, it 
seems to me, we in this country live for the future, as can be 
seen from our two mam religions, one of which is the religion of 
getting on in the world, making money, making a success of life, 
etc., and the other is faith in the power of science. But in Britain 
we have always had also a strong element of living in or for the 
past; and that is only natural too, when we remember that we 
are moving into a new era in which our position in the woyld 
is going to be different from what it used to be, and in®some 
ways less exalted than it used to be. It is not hard to feel nostalgic 
for the good old days. e 

The Communists are clearer examples of those who live for the 
future than are most of the rest of us; and, to come no nearer 
home, perhaps the Pharisees in the New Testament are as good* 
an example of living in the past as we could find: ‘ You have a 
fine way’, said Jesus to them,,‘ you have a fine way of rejecting 
the commandment of God, in order to keep your tradition! ” 

We must not push this way of thinking too far; it is obvious, 
for example, that although the Communists lay greas stress on the 
good time which they think is coming in the future yet they only 
arrive at the idea of this good time through a particular under- ^ 
standing of the past and a ruthless analysis of the needs of the 
present. All the same, I think that*this way of looking at things 
helps us to see more clearly three of the diseases—spiriwual 
diseases—from which men are always suffering. The first of these 
—and it is particularly prevalent today—is the disease of having 
no real past, the result of being torn up by the root’ and losing 
the inherited- standards of the past. The second is the disease of 
having no hope for the future, and this too is very prevalent in a* 
time when the future contains so many horrifying possibilities that 
most people just do not thisk about it; and by their failure to do 
so perhaps bring those horrifying possibilities a little nearer. 
Finally, there is the disease of having nothing really to engage 
one’s whole being ip the present; the disease of being deperson- 
alised, to use the modern word, of being part of a great mass of 
people with no separate status and nothing really absorbing to do. 

If, whether consciously «r subconsciously, we do have a real 
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. if we have a future before us 


past which has meanin for us; : 
Ree p and if we have some task Or 


which gives,us a genuine hope; 7 

ivity in U i i rselves and fin 
in the present 1n which we can lose ou 

fuiflme : know what the fulness of 
“time is, and to discover that it means both health and salvation. 


e  Wegre beginning to understand that ther 
m now, just as there was for the earliest- Chri ve then 

+ see why it is that we must fot only remember Christ's PONE m 

the past at this Advent time, but also await His coming here an 

= se now, and look forward to His coming at the end of history. t. 
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HAD often dreamt of living in a gracious house, surrounded 
by a lovely garden, where I could entertain guests of distinc- 
= ; uon and have enough leisure from interesting work to read 
= - and think. The dream came true when I was posted in 1938 
as the Resident at Jaipur in Rajputana and found myself installed 
in the Residency. S ; 
3 And what z lovely house it was: 
os + 7Ţ7 garden-retreat from the _ 3 
5 bustle of the city—en- = P 
closed by a rectangle of 4 
- fifteen-foot walls, fes- act s 
tooned with pink and f : p 
whitepolyganum,onthe g 
terrace at the centre a MF ~ 
Mogul pavilion roofed 
with three lovely cupo- 
las. At each cornér (to 
„guard its seclusion from 
the surrounding dust 
and sand) rose a smaller 
cupola, under which 
one could sit to catch 
the evening breeze. At 
- one of these corners 
was a sort of porter’s 
lodge and in it-a 
hatfited room: haunted 
(it was said) by a fakir 
= who, when the sacred 
= tee under which he 
_ used to sit was ‘ requi- 
sitioned ’ and cut down 
to complete the garden i 
: area arta life on oo TER Haunted, too, was the pavilion 
' oing steps, an i ; 
no one aA (pune Tien: e bells which rang when there was 
Generations of British Residents had created a gard 
English that when I first drove through the great ected s 
-imo its green solitude I gasped with amazement. There were 
lawn with flowering trees; the scarlet gul-mohur and the 
jacaranda with its mauve biossom. (One young visitor exclaimed 
when the jacaranda petals fell, “Mummy, I’ve seen blue grass! °). 
‘There was a rose garden of deep crimson blooms: a border of 
carnations against a ‘redstone latticed wall: and a blaze of cannas 
ie es ee room where the khaki sentries dozed. And 
wer cocks, preeni ir tai a 
* from the tree tops at Set Beenie heey aad -sgoawking 
At Jpm to the old pavilion a new wing had been bui 
Ex was fortunately neither an imitation nA B ates 
4 rovided the rooms required for official parties and receptions: 
and it had been extended in 1911 to accommodate Her Majesty 
the late Quetn Mary. dn it were two of the noblest brass bed. 
e steąds 1 had ever seen. A young guest, who had been told b 
her mother about the previovseillustrious ocqupant, could not ie 


originally a Queen Mother’s 


r 
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g comforted when I was- le ee eE or -Ià such surroundings it w ; : : ie 
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we can see that these further comings of Christ do make sense of 
our own lives, then perhaps it will PR seem so nonsensica#i to taik 
of a second coming in the future, and of His coming through the 
Spirit now in the time of this present life, in which He also came 
to visit us, in great humility, at a precise moment in the past. With 
these three needs of all human beings—a past, a present, and a 
future—and these three comings of Christ I hopesto try to deal 
in the remaining three talks; for it is still true that ‘Now is the 
accepted time: now is the day of Salvation ’—for you, today, just 


as much as for St. Paul who first wrote these words. 
—Home Service 


beds had been occupied on that august occasion, so she was 
allowed to sleep one night in each. 

To such a house, in such surroundings, invitations were always 
welcome. These of course included friends and acquaintances: but 
official visitors and guests sponsored by the highest in the land 
were also forthcoming. Among them I remember in 1938 the 
great German financier Dr. Schacht, who explained his visit to 

India by saying that, as 


I would be aware, he ` 


was not very popular 
at the moment in his 
© own country. His re- 
„i ception by the German 
communities in Bombay 

and elsewhere hardly 
confirmed this. He 
closed his visit to the 
Residency by clicking 
his heels and saying: 
‘I have come to the 
conclusion that if the 
British had not been in 
India they would have 
had to be invented’. 
Did he mean ‘re- 
placed’? Another visi- 
tor about the same time 
whose name I see in: 
my visitors’ book, was 
the beautiful and cul- 
tured secretary of the 
German Consul-Gen- 
eee : eral; who had succeeded 

(as she thought) in tying to her chariot wheels the bachelor Secre- 


tary of the Army Department; but he was not so simple as.some ~ 


people thought! 

One visitor who gave me considerable anxiety was the 
Marchioness who wanted a large amethyst and expected me t0 
aus that she was not cheated. The Jaipur. jewellers are famous 
A oughout “Hindustan and their store of emeralds unsurpassed. 

3 one of the leading jewellers said to me, “A jewel’s value is 
i at the purchaser is prepared to pay ’—and I had no idea what 
n Marchioness was prepared to pay. However, I managed to 
a tain expert advice on the amethyst which she had chosen and ` 
sand i was worth barely half the price asked. So she took it 
nk a a days later I met the jeweller and apologised for 
h ng inter ered. He smiled and said no apology was needed: 

er ladyship had bought the amethyst. When I asked for details, 


he told me that he had noted the reluctance with which she 3 


retu: ERA 
3 aa ihe jewel: he had therefore taken it to the „station ON 
k; parture to give her another last look:-she couldn’t bear tO 


e parted from it again and paid his price. After that I let mY z 


lady guests do their own bargaining, 


ie! 
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„ grounds. But these were pedestrian amenities for the 
visitor from abroad. For ¢hem, there was always the city. 
a dream of pink buildings, with its broad thoroughfares 
Jaid out in squares by the great Maharaja Jai Singh— 
and inside each square (where visitors did not penetrate) 
the same conditions as in any other Indian city: there 
was the pałace of the winds with its fretted balconies, 
decorating only the street frontage: there was the old 
palace with its fountains and terraces: and the museum 
with its priceless Persian carpets. Then there was the 
palace at Amber to be climbed on a swaying, elephant: 
and the monkeys to feed round the sacred temples at 
Galta: and the jungles to visit where tiger still had room 
to flourish: No one, however, was allowed to visit the 
sacred fort overshadowing the city, where hereditary 
guards had held sway since the foundation of the State; 
even the Ruler could visit it only once during his reign 
and then only to take his pick of one of the treasures stiél 
hidden in its vaults. His Highness, the present Ruler, 
would never tell me whether he had yet made this visit 
and if so what-he had chosen! 

It may appear from what I have said that the Resident 
at Jaipur led a country house life worthy of the laziest 
landowrrer. This was fot so. I had enough work to occupy 
me. There were five States with which I was concerned : 
five States of infinite variety. 

Jaipur, where my headquarters were, was the chief in 
size and general importance. It was also almost entirely 
Rajput in population and tradition. The Ruler had been, 
adopted from his village at the age of eleven, and has ej 
since become a world-famous polo player, a glamorous 
socialite and recently Rajpramukh of Rajasthan. How 
well I remember Lord Reading’s first visit to the State 
in 1922, when His Highness was brought~in “with the dessert ? 
to stand behind His Excellency and be presented. During his 
minority the State was administered by political officers and, 
even after His Highness had been invested with ruling powers, 
there was much for the Resident to do, by diplomatic contact, 
to help the administration. Amongst the officials employed by 
the State were many British officers, engineers, doctors, policemen, 
revenue experts, and general administrators. One of the best 
known as a ‘character’ was a police officer of enormous girth— 


re 
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Jagatshiromani temple at Amber, outside Jaipur 


an expert at tracking down the gangs of robbers called dacoits 
who infest so many parts of India. He had the capacity to stay 
awake for long intervals when on duty and then to fall asleep in 
any position he happened to be in. He would come to dinner, 
swallow his soup, and then fall fast asleep. The servants lafew 
the drill ard kept his other courses warm so that he could have 
his meal when he wake up. This could be during the dessert or 
when all the guests had left: but he never moved in his chair 
meanwhile. One of his exploits was a classic in Rajputana. 
Information had been received that a leading dacoit was in the 
habit of visiting a certain lady friend at regular intervals. As soon 
as the date of his next visit was known, the village was surrounded 
by guards, with strict instructions not to advanee until our pelice 
officer blew his whistle. Guided by the informer he made his 
way to the roof of- the lady’s bower and awaited the dacoit’s 
visit. But the roof was thin and he was heavy. Hearing sounds of 
revelry in the room below he turned over to blow his whistle. 
The roof gave way. The guards advanced and on entering the 
house found, not the’ dacoit, but their Superintendent on the 
lady’s bed. . 

A complete contrast to Jaipur was the neighbouring State 
ofeTonk, with a Muslim Ruler, descended from Pindari free- 
booters, who had retained their hold on scattered territories in 
Rajputana and Central India after the break up df the Moghul 
Empire. Surrounded as the Nawab was by Hindu Rulers, he made 
no bones about wishing to be on goqd terms with the British 
Raj. But His Highness suffered from the misfortunes of polygamy. 
Having married a fourth young wife to please himself, he found 
he could no longer please the other threg and the calm of palace 


life was seriously disturbed. In desperation he consulted *his” 


Mullah (his religious adviser) and proposed a plan. He would 
pronounce the divorce of one of his wives without saying which. 
The Mullah needed practical persuasion before agreeing; but, 
once done, His Highness returned to the palace and summoned 
his wives. Me opened the proceedings by saying that he had 
divorced one of them. This was greeted with loud protestations 
and enquiries as to which one. “That is a secret!’ he said and 


dismissed them. I was told that he had peace for twelve months. - 


Another smaller State was Kishengarh, where the Ruler had 
been ill for some time. The news of his death reached the 
Residency as I sat down to dénner one colds December evening. 
He was to be cremated thàt night. So I hurriedly packed my full 
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the car to reach Kishengarh at 
deserted. Everyone was at the 
cold I changed into tight blue 


= ove embroidered coat by the light of a stable lantern. 
e a ay spiked helmet and the hilt of my swaying 
sword,cI leapt into the car again. The Chief Minister met me is 
the outSkirts of the milling crowd and said I was too late: the 

© body had undergone its last cleansing rites and the funeral pyre 
- was already lit. As he spoke, flames shot into the cold starlit s y 
and disclosed an inner cordon of canvas fencing from peine 
which the gruesome wailing of the mourners could be hear 


above the murmurs of the cfowd. 


dress uniform and dashed into 
midnight. The guest house was 
funeral ground. Shivering with 


Gesture of Respect—Unnoticed 
I was determined to-make a token gesture of respect and with 
es Some reluctance it was agreed that I should be allowed to step 
=, inside the fencing and salute the dead. Carefully avoiding a tent 
rope I entered quietly, saluted vaguely in the direction of the 
funeral pyre, and stepped back. No one noticed: but I could 
ees now report officially that the Paramount Power had been duly 
7 represented at His late Highness’ obsequies, and return to Jaipur 
with the keys of the State Treasury and the Palace jewels safe 
in my pocket. The new Ruler being a boy, the State came under 

eat my administration, which meant more work. 

The smallest State in my political charge was Shahpura. The 
Raja was not only the Ruler but also a landowner of the neigh- 
bouring State of Udaipur. In the latter capacity it was his duty 

_ to appear before the Maharana of Udaipur, the leading Rajput 
` Prince, and remain attached to his Court for a specified period 
every year, unless excused. As a Ruler of an independent State 
tke Raja considered it beneath his dignity to appear and always 
asked to be excused. The Maharana eventually took exception and 
threatened to forfeit his fief if he did not appear. Although the 


income from this fief,‘ Rajput pride was too strong to face 
surrender. He refused again and in due course the fief was 
confiscated. The Raja never forgave us for not protecting his 
pride and his pocket. 

The main headache in my time arose from the so-called Sikar 
rebellion and its consequences. Before my arrival, an enquiry 
into the status of the Jaipur feudal nobles had led to the 
conclusion that their claims to semi-independent status had little 
historical support. Whereupon, the Raja of Sikar, whose claims 
were strongest, shut himself up in his fort and dared the State 
authorities to evict him. Such disturbances in the States were 
like honey to the Congress Party bees, and their emissaries soon 
gathered round to see what political value they could extract 

= from the excitement. In fact, the platform for agitation seemed 
so favourable that Mr. Gandhi was persuaded to take a personal 
interest: he was the more ready to do so as his friend, Mr. 
Jamnala] Bajaj, the Treasurer of the Congress, was a Jaipur 
State subject and interested in securing power in the State. 


A Test Case 


S Just about the same time, however, a dispute aro: s 
ae ‘constitution for the Rajkot State in Kathie and X Rajkot 
=- was Mr. Gandhi’s home town, he decided to adopt that dispute 
re eo ae his test case against autocratic rule in the Indian States. 
weisz The Situation in Jaipur, though not complicated by Mr. Gandhi’s 
presence, remained tense. Mr. Bajaj was determined to lead the 
agitation. The State authorities were determined not to make 
him, a martyr. He mada his first entry into the State by road 
1s car was intercepted at the border and he was ‘ persuaded ° to 
tie back. A few days later he returned by train. At Jaipur station 
= he was shepherded through the crowds by ‘ traffic control ’ police; 
eee ee a waiting far, and whisked off back to Agra. He tried 
sgain thar secret route (of which previous information had 
een received), He was met and escorted to a comfortable shooting 
box as a State Guest. a s S 
pete, Mr. Ggndhi was fasting at Rajkot and the attention 
all India was ,diverted there. By the time the fast w. : 
= public interest in Jaipur could not ‘be revived* and Mr Baja 
* was glad to go quietly home. Parily luck—partly good A 
= ment: but all part of the job. ver . lee aoe 
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personal comforts of the Raja and his family depended on the“ 
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The fifth State in my charge was Alwar. The late Ruler had 
been deposed after an insurrection of his Muslim subjects had > 


brought to light gross misgovernment. He had died an exile in 


Bombay. His body was embalmed there and despatched in a 
refrigerated van to Alwar, where the cremation was to take place. 
It was customary for the Rulers- of Alwar to be carried to the 
funeral pyre seated in State on an elephant. At theestation the 
Maharaja’s stiffened body was fitted with great difficalty into 
the howdah, dressed in full regalia. Except that his eyes were 
closed it was difficult to believe that this ceremonial figure was a 
corpse? Just before the procession started, one of the Princes 
standing nearby took compassion on the sightless face and adorned 
it with his own -glare glasses. The effect was so difelike -that 
the crowds lining the route gasped with mingled amazement 
and terror. The rumour even spread that he had been burnt 
alive as this was the only way of bringing his evil influence 
to an end. 


Peace, Progress, and Dulness 

Under the new regime there was peace and progress: but when 
a local inhabitant was asked if he would like the old days of 
tyranny to return, his reply was ‘No! But it’s been very dull 
since! ? There was no longer a chance for the favourite groom 
to become Court Chamberlain or the handsome footman to be 
presented with a country estate. 

Soon after, I was transferred to Baluchistan. So I stayed for 
only two years in ‘ the best job I ever had ’. Fortunately for me, I 
realised at the time it was the best and knew it would never come 
my way again. How clear it is now that the charm, the variety 


“and the esefulness it brought me belong to the unrepeatable past! 


—Home Service 


The Merman 


He who came up out of the waves to lie 

On grass that night in a mortal field, had moon 
Enough in his shining shoulders to make a sky 

And need enough on his tongue to besiege a town. 
He made no pretence and he warned the human girl 
He could not treat her well. 


He lay there only to breathe from his loved sea-battle 
And hold the hurt that was nine parts of the spell 
Fondling it red and light like a poppy petal. 
She saw the wound—there was no deception at all— 
It bled back into his heart with life and lust, 

e Nothing was shed or lost. 


© 


But she was eager as Noah to loose the dove 

To the evergreen landfall; being a faithless fool 

She betrayed her own defeat in the ditch of love. 

She saw how his mouth curved like the tip of a nail, 
Forgot the straight lips of a former lover, 

And again was a believer, 


So the girl and the merman lay but she could not reach 
His stony arm through the water, while for him 

The mortal midnight was warped into a witch 

And the mortal beast was a pallid and gentle lamb. 

So he rose and ttrned to the ocean, diving far 

Down to his holy war, 


She who had once been worsted in real encounter 
Spent much sunlight in weeping and some in hating. 
ae clutched a frond that grew from the sea’s centre: 
e But never came by t i 
oe ae a Tue land to a true meeting, 
€a in which he lay was a phoenix lawn 
Whose grass could never be mown, 
PATRICIA BEER 
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J udicial Independence in the Commons 


By S. A. de SMITH 5 s 


> e 
§ HE English Bench, taken as a whole, is far and away 
the finest body of Judges in the world ”, These are 
the words of an American scholar written after he 
had undertaken an exhaustive Survey of judiciaries in 
many countries. Few will dissent from his opinion. The remarkable 
prestige ‘that the English Judges enjoy is due less to their legal 
learning than to their manifest independence, integrity, and fair- 
mindedness. It would be difficult to overestimate the contribution 
they have made to the British way of life. Public confidence in 
the fair administration 
of justice has inspired 
confidence in the demo- 
cratic system in which 
the Judges operate, and 
has made for social 
stability. And by their 
insistence that adminis- 
tration must be con- 
ducted strictly accord- 
ing to law the Judges 
have indirectly influ- 
enced the whole ethos 
of public administration 
in England. 

These are massive 
social assets; and re- 
sponsible politicians in 
the emergent nations of 
the new Commonwealth 
desire nothing more 
than to reproduce them 
in their own countries. 
In those countries the 
importance of an inde- 
pendent and impartial 
Judiciary is, perhaps, 
even greater than in 
England. Political de- 
mocracy there is still 
a frait plant. Funda- 
mental divergences of ag 
outlook between racial, tribal, political, or religious groups may 
exist, and toleration of unpopular minorities and minority opiniens 
cannot be taken for granted. It is now usual to afford some pro- 
tection to minority interests in the Constitution. One of the 
commonest ways of affording them protection is by restricting the 
powers of the Legislature—for example, by incorporating in the 
Constitution guarantees of fundamental rights. The question 
whether the Legislature has exceeded its constitutional powers in 
a particular case will be determinable by the ordinary courts, If 
the courts cannot be trusted to determine this sort of question with 
judicial detachment, respect for the Constitution, for the system of 
government that it supports, and for the administration of justice, 
will be seriously undermined. And the courts are likely to find 
difficulty in maintaining the necessary degree of detachment 
unless the independence of the Judges is adequately safeguarded 
by the Constitution itself. How can this best be achieved? 


It is clear that the Constitution ought to make the Judges as - 


secure as possible against removal on political grounds. This is 
the minimum legal safeguard of judicial independence. For guid- 
ance on this matter one naturally turns to the English precedents. 
The English superior Judges hold office during good behaviour, 
Subject to a power of removal by the Crown on an address 
presented by both Houses of Parliament. This has been the law 
in England since the Act of Settlement, 1700; and since shat 
time no English superior Judge has been removed from office 
(though an Irish Judge, who held office on the same terms, was 
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The Chief Justices of Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar, and Judges of Tanganyika arriving 
in procession for the opening of the new building of the Tanganyika High Court, Dar es 
Salaam, in May 1958 
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dismissed after an address from both Houses in 1830 for having 
misappropriated court funds). 3 

If this system*of safeguarding judicial tenure has worked so 
well in England, there would seem to be a strongeprima facie 
case for adppting it in other countries of the Commonwealth. 
The basic English pattern has, in fact, been efolloWed in the 
constitutions of the older Dominionse—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa—and in Ceylon, though there are 
certain variations. For example, in some of these countries the 
superior Judges are re- 
movable for incapacity 
as well as for misbe- 
haviour; so, by the way, 
are county court Judges 
in England, though they 
are removable by the 
Losd Chancellor with- 
out any parliamentary 
address. Again, in some 
of these countries there 
is a further constitu- 
tional safeguard pro- 


of a Judge’s salary 
during his tenure of 
office. In each of these 
countries the Judges, 
once in office, have 
displayed the fullest 
independence ande im- 
partiality; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that 
this fact is at least 
partly attributable to 
their security of tenure. 
Removals of Judges on 
parliamentary addresses 
have been almost un- 
known. e 

_ Until recently it e 
a seemed that the general 
policy was to reproduce similar patterns in the constitutions of 
other territories of the Commonwealth as soon as they acquired 
a substantial degree of control over their own internal affairs, In 
Southern Rhodesia and Malta, superior Judges are removable only 
on an address by the local Assembly praying for their removal on 
the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. In 1953 the 
same provision was embodied in the Constitution of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, except that the words “ infirmity 
of body or mind’ were substituted—and, I think, rightly substi- 
tuted—for the word ‘ incapacity °. ‘ 

But there are obvious weaknesses in this method of safe- 
guarding judicial tenure. In thefirst place, it is not at all clear 
that a legislative assembly is the most appropriate body to 
consider whether a Judge has been guilwy of misbehaviour (which 
is generally understood to mean corruption in his office, the 
commission of other serious criminal offences, or pessistent neglect 
of his official duties) or whether he has so deteriorated physically 
or mentally as to be no longer fit to act as a-Judge. Surely an 
independent commission of inquiry would be a better body to 
investigate such allegations, at least in the first instance? Secondly, 
the procedure for removal on address places the Judge at the 
mercy of a temporary majority in the Legislature, And if the 
Legislature is obedient to the will of the government of the day, 
this is tantamourtt to placing him at the mercy of the Executive, 
While it is true that judicial independence has been pfeserved — 


Tanganyika Government 


hibiting the reduction ° 


-. 
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in those Commenwealth countries where that procedure obtains, = 
e EER 
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94 
He i 7 s and legislators 
it w ve been preserved if governments and legislate 
ae b f-restraint in abstaiung 


- had nor shown an exceptional degree of sel 
$ oe taking steps fone the removal of Jagr of ace 
decisiops they disapproved. Addresses for the remova zl nee 
have rarely been moved, and yan moved have generally 
the government in office. 
a STH ai to assume that an equal reverence f oie 
‘ prinĉiple of judicial independence® will necessarily Be eeni ad 
elsewhere. If a Judge, courageously fulfilling his duty asea n 
ES - partial interpreter of the law, gives a decision which has the 


{ i itutiorm] or of otherwise 
effect of declaring a statute to be unconsutu t 
li e in one respect or another, 


eae warting the policy of the government ih 
bn : e e dalk A imagine that there may be strong political 
pressure ta have him removed and replaced by a more compliant 
š person. Some measure of protection against political victimization 
maf be provided by requirimg an address for removal to be passed 
by more than a simple majority: in Ghana, for instance, it must 
be carried by not less than two-thirds of the members of the 
| Assembly. But even this may be inadequate if the Legislature is 
7 dominated by a single party; whilst on the other hand the prescrip- 
tion of too large a majority may make it unduly difficult to remove 
a Judge who really deserves to be removed. In any case these 
variants do not meet the point that the Legislature is not an 
appropriate body to conduct an investigation of this character. 


Safeguards in Singapore 

During the last year or so new patterns have begun to emerge. 
The first indications appeared in the Report of the Singapore 
Constitutional Conference, published in April 1957. The con- 
ference agreed that under the future Constitution of the State of 
$ `- Singapore a Supreme Court Judge should not be removable 
except by the Queen’s Representative for inability or misbehaviour, 
and then only if the question of his removal had first been inquired 
into by a specially constituted tribunal of Judges in Singapore 
and had then been referred to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council which had advised that the Judge be removed. 
So the whole matter would be left to other Judges, and the 

Legislature would not be brought into the picture at all. 

That the arrangements proposed for Singapore were not to be 
viewed as an isolated departuré from the general pattern was 
demonstrated soon afterwards by the constitytional arrangements 
actually adopted for the Federation of Malaya, which became a 
full and independent member of the Commonwealth on August 
31, 1957. The Reid Constitutional Commission had recommended 

that Judges of the Supreme Court of the Federation should be 
; - remoyable by the Head of State for proved misbehaviour or 
= meapacry upon a parliamentary address carried by a two-thirds’ 
-< majority in each House, and that it should be left to the Par- 
liament of the Federation to prescribe by, Jaw how a Judge’s 
misbehaviour or incapacity should be proved beforehand. This 

> recommendation was not fully adopted. What the Constitution 
Ge new says is that if the Prime Minister, or the Chief Justice after 
: consulting the Prime Minister, represents to the Head of State 
(who is one of the Malay Sultans) that a Supreme Court Judge 

ought to be removed for misbehaviour or inability, the Head of 

A State may refer the representation to a specially appointed tri- 
bunal. This tribunal is to consist of not less than five persons 
Who are to be present or former Supreme Court Judges or 
: Sap Present or former Judges of similar Status in another part of 
the Commonwealth. Pending the tribunals report the Head of 

State may suspend a Judge from office. If the tribunal in kts 

report so recommends, the Head of State may dismiss him. Here 

agatn the Legislature hes no part to play; and the Executive 

cannot remove a) Judge except on the recommendation of a 

judicial comntission, There is no provision for a reference to the 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but that is because 

or ag aye pine. Sap uturionaliy inappropriate: in form 

y Council advises Her Majesty jesty i 
gre of the Federation of Maaa ar Dauer Majesty Hor 
o in Malaya the tenure of superior Jud es had i 

removed from the #olitical ene ee the ey 
safeguards their- position įn relation to the Legislature in other 

AE ways. Their salaries, as in England, are charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund, so that they cannot be discussed in the debates 

” on the annual Estimates; furthermore, their salafies and pensions 
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must not be altered to their disadvantage once they have been 
appointed; and neither House of Parliament may discuss their 
conduct except on a substantive motion. «These seem to bt 
eminently reasonable safeguards, and they well serve as a model 
for other Commonwealth countries on attaining independence, 


Territories Not Yet Fully Independent ° 

What of those terrftories that have yet to achieve full iħde- 
pendence within the Commonwealth? I have already mentioned 
the 1957 proposals for Singapore. Later in 1957 the Constitution 
of the new West Indies Federation came into being. As regards 
the tenure of Federal Judges it followed the pattern foreshadowed 
by the Singapore proposals except in so far as it maderno pro- 
vision for a preliminary judicial inquiry to be held locally. This 
year, however, amendments to the constitutions of Kenya, Uganda, 
and the Eastern and Western Regions of Nigeria have adopted all 
the basic features of the Singapore scheme. First, there is the 
cardinal pristciple that a Judge shall be removable only for 
inability to discharge the functions of his office or for mis- 
behaviour. Secondly, the question of removing a Judge must be 
referred in the first instance to a judicial tribunal, before which 
the Judge (who in the meantime may be suspended by the 
Governor) is entitled to be heard on his own behalf. Thirdly, 
if the tribunal so recommends, the question may be referred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the Judge shall 
be removed only if the Judicial Committee so advises. In Kenya 
and Uganda the initiative in setting this procedure in motion rests 
with the Governor acting in his discretion. In the Nigerian 
Regions, which have internal self-government, the Governor must 
act on representations made by the Prime Minister or the Chief 
Justice who must first consult with the Prime Minister; the rule 
there is essentially the same as in Malaya, ` 

Here, then, is the new model. But in those colonial territories 
where the Constitution makes no special provision for judicial 
tenure, the Judges have no legal security of tenure at all. The 
law is that they hold office, like other Crown servants, during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure. That is to say, they may be dismissed 
at any time for any reason and have no legal redress for wrongful 
dismissal. This remarkable state of affairs was brought to public 
notice in 1953 by the decision of Lord Goddard C.J. in the case 


of Terrell v. Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Terrell had 


been appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements, and while he was away on leave in 1942 the colony 
was occupied by the Japanese. He was close to the normal retiring 
age, and no other post in the Colonial Legal Service was available 
for him. In the result he was retired against his wishes, and 
was granted a smaller pension than he would have received had 
he continued as a Judge till the usual retiring age. He took 
Proceedings with a view to obtaining a legal ruling that his 
appointment was not liable to be terminated in this manner. Lord 
Goddard, however, held that the Act of Settlement (providing for 
tenure during good behaviour) did not apply to colonial Judges, 
that the power of the Crown to remove at pleasure was not fettered 
by the fixing of a retiring age or by anything “in his letter of 
appointment, and that the Secretary of State, acting on behalf 
of the Crown, had an absolute discretion in the matter. 


Unsatisfactory State of the Law 

The decision in Terrell’s case was undoubtedly correct, but 
many people felt that the state of the law that it revealed was 
unsatisfactory. For the Government it was pointed out that 
colonial Judges were in practice independent of the Executive. 
and that dismissals were almost unknown—T errel]’s case was not 


lonial Regulations, which 
Her Majesty’s Overseas 
ded to set out the proce- 
satisfactory terms, This 
has now been embodied 
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In stgict law colonial Judges are still summarily dismissible ex- 
cept in those few territories where safeguards have been formally 
wrieten into the Conswtution. Anomalous discrepancies between 
the law of the constitution and the practice of the constitution 
are not necessarily to be condemned—the British Constitution 
is fairly riddled with them—but it is rather-absurd to find that a 
Judge of the High Court of Uganda, for example, has legal 
security of tenure, whereas a Judge of the High Court of Tan- 
ganyik& has none. The new model ought to be incorporated in the 
constitutions of as many dependent territories as possible (subject 
to consultation with local governments) as quickly as possible. 

Lastly, a word must be said about the appointment of Judges. 
Even if a Judge is protected by the Constitution against arbitrary 
dismissal, è government may try to influence the administration 
of justice by packing the Bench with its own political friends. It 
should be practicable to construct some safeguard against this 
danger—which, as we already know, is a real one—without 
embracing such a monstrosity as the popular election of Judges. 
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For instance, in Ghana the Chief Justice is appointed on thé 
advice of a Judicial Service Commission which has a majority of ~ 
Judges and ex-Judges, Variations on this theme may readily be 
devised. It is arguable, however, that the prinsiple of distrusting “ 
the executive may be carried too far and shat it would be wrong ~: 
for the government of the day to be denied any GHEE ecane in, 


judicial appointments. > 

Future generations may well tgke the view that Britain’s mast 
enduring legacies to the world have been free parliamentary insti- 
tutions and the impartial administration of justice according to 
law. But there are parts of the Commonwealth in which these 
legacies may too easily be squandered unless they are adequately 
safeguarded in constitutional terms. The efforts that leave been 
made, or could be made, to afford such safeguards ought wo be 
far more widely known and discussed in this country than they 
are. They ought not to be the preserve.of a coterie of specialists. 
They are, indeed, the concern of all who care for the Common- 
wealth as a living reality.—Third Programme 


Britain’s Defence Problems 


HE annual Defence White Paper is only a month or so 

away, and the Government seems to have made the 

present few weeks a period for taking decisitns. The 

first impetus of the 1957 five-year plan for defence, 
which was brought in by Mr. Duncan Sandys, has been lost in 
the past year. Some of the things that were decided then no 
longer look so clear; and other new problems and possibilities 
have been developing which demand decisions one way or the 
other, particularly the aircraft projects, about which industry has 
been anxious. ; : 

The Royal Air Force is obtaining a very advanċed tactical 
bomber, known as the TSR 2, which will get off the ground 
extremely quickly. It is also receiving a ‘ substantial’ number of 
short-range freighters. It already has ten Comets, and is to get 
twenty Britannias to carry troops; and with these and a long-range 
freighter there should be some hope of moving the strategic 
reserve by air to troubled parts of the world with all but the 
heavy equipment. The long-range freighter decision has not. yet 
been made, but it cannot be long delayed. 

The White Paper for 1959 is thus being written with the decks 
cleared to a considerable extent, This particular set of decisions, 
all of which involye manned aircraft, will give the Government an 
answer to those critics who accused it of moving too rapidly intg 
missiles in the 1957 and 1958 White Papers, No doubt the critics 
will take some. pleasure in saying that they have been proved 
right. In any case, the atmosphere of 1959 is one of concentrating 
on putting into usable form the experience and equipment of the 
present rather than moving on to the next stages that science and 
technology are suggesting. 

There is much to be done in both the Army and the Navy. 
Both services have been allowed to fall behind in their equipment 
and much that should be in use today is still being perfected. The 
trouble with putting new things into service is that you are con- 
stantly being assured by the scientists that if you will wait another 
twelve months something far better will be available. This busi- 
ness of waiting another twelve months has gone on for so long 
now that somebody must lower the shutter and say that the 
weapon, or ship, or aeroplane, or radar set, or engine as it now 
exists must go into production. There is a strong impression that 
this is what the Government is now doing for the much smaller 
Army and Navy which have resulted from the cuts of she last 
two years. F 

As far as the Navy is concerned, for example, the aircraft 
carriers," the capital ships, are being given all the aircraft and 
equipment they need to make them able to fight in the nineteep- 
sixties—the N.A.39 strike aircraft; the Sea Vixen intercepter; new 
catapults and arrester gear. All this is expensive, and the numbers 
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of ships are now so small that the cost for each ship is very large; « 
but it is all part of the policy of bringing the forces up to date 
with the equipment which is already well advanced into produc- 
tion. e 

For the future, the Government seems to be adopting a policy 
of ‘wait and see’, In the last year, two important things have 
developed. One is that the hope of what is called interdependence 
in weapons in Western Europe seems to have largely faded. The 
yested interests in each country are too strong. This is a great 
disappointment; but at the same time a new co-operation has 
developed with the United States which makes all the experiefice 
of its vast defence programme ayailable to the British Govern- 
ment. This has opened possibilities which were slowly becoming 
closed. Thought must be given to what follows the V-bombers 
as Britain’s share in the great deterrent, and for the moment there 
is no sign of any change in the decision to go ahead with the 
Bluestreak ballistic missile—which in itself owes much to Ameri- 
can research and development. More advanced things—orbiting 
bombers, satellites for various purposes, nuclear submarines casry- 
ing ballistic missiles and recording their every movement with 
such precision that they will be able to fire accurately—these are 
the things which will*cost large sums of money and which the 
Government will embark on only when they are sure it is the 
right thing to do. In the meantime, they will be able to watch 
the large number of American programmes mature, and see which 


_ are the ones they would really like to follow up. 


— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


A Prime Minister Remembers 


*Next week THE LISTENER will publish the 


historic interview given by 


LORD ATTLEE, om." 
on B.B.C. Television, to FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


This number will also contain a talk on 
‘Hellas Revisited? ° 
by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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aE raveller’s Joys 


LL the reviewing pages of THE LISTENER have one theme 
in common this week—the theme of travel. This is a 
wide subject and it cannot be denied that some of the 
most fascinating travel books are those concerned with 
tales of journeying in lands that are still remote from Western 
f experience, the sort of thing Mr. Peter Fleming described in News 
from Tartary or Brazilian Adventure. The present group of 
< reviews is concerned rather with books about lands nearer home, 
Europe and the British Isles themselves. This may be a convenient 
fact for all who have just started to think about planning their 
summer holiday. A 
In the severe weather of the last week, the thoughts of many 
Europeans may well have been turned towards finding some way 
of escape. For the British this generally means the lure of the 
Mediterranean sun. The problem is where to go. Italy needs no 
trumpeting of her claims. Within Italy, the problem is where to 
go where one does not meet too many other British, possibly even 
frem the same district as oneself. Italy has always been a casket 
of infinite delight, beautiful scenery and people, art treasures, 
the Vatican City, food and wine that seem to be as exciting to 
Ticino Swiss as they are to visitors from the overcrowded cities 
of the industrial north, Manchester, Glasgow, Lille, or Cologne. 
Historically, the Strongest of links has caused British- travellers 
ae to cross the Alps en route to Italy ever since the landing here of 
St. Augustine in the sixth century. By comparison with Italy, 
Spain and Greece used to be neglected. But since the war the 
i charm of both these countries have become increasingly popular, 
Bae and not only because their prices are cheap. Prices are anything 
but cheap just now in France, yet millions are unlikely to let 
this fact Prevent their returning once again to Britain’s closest 
neighbour. A little further afield, Germany, Austria, and Scan- 
Uinavia have their devotees; while for those to whom air travel or 
the idea of spending any holiday time getting to a place are an 
ome bore, there is always the endless adventure of rediscovering 
-~ Britain. 
To all no advice is more worth the offering than that implied by 
L rs. Sylvia Sprigge in her story of how she overheard one 
Englishwoman in Venice last October voicing her conviction that 
she had ‘done’ that illustrious city in what cannot haye been more 
than a day, The unreasonableness of the belief would be obvious 
in many far smaller cities, Padua, Lincoln, or Strasbourg. More 
i important for Warning is the innocent attitude involved, an all 


T s a hie ` 
too prevalent one among visitors from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, It is flattering thai 


3 to acquire Knowledge 


art and culture. But it is distressing to see them trying to ‘do’ 


: ‘tht mind of—say—Gioyannj Belini, and the atmo- 
= hich he worked, by sipping coffee in the Piazza San 


ight ¢hange as the sun sets, than by 
at so many of his pictures, 
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What They Are Saying \} 


Mr. Mikoyan’s Visit to the United States ~* 


On January 10 Moscow radio announced that Notes had been 
handed to the envoys of all the Powers who fought against Ger- 
many and to the representatives of West and East Germany 
proposing that an international conference should meet in Warsaw 
or Prague within two months, to discuss a German peace treaty. 
First reactions in Western capitals were that the Soviet position 
remained essentially unchanged and was likely to prove unaccept- 
able. A spokesman of the West German Social Democrat Opposi- 
tion (which has been pressing for talks with Russia without too 
many prior conditions) was quoted as saying that the latest Soviet 
proposals were more unfavourable to Germany than any before, 
In East Germany, Herr Ulbricht said East Germany wanted to 
start prelinginary negotiations with West Germany immediately on 
the Soviet proposal for a German peace treaty. 

In his State of the Union message on January 9, President 
Eisenhower reaffirmed that the United States would stand firm 
over Berlin. Declaring that America’s first aim was to prevent war 
“at any place, and in any dimension’, the President went on to 
say that the bitter lesson had been learned that the Communists 
regard international agreements as mere scraps of paper, as 
instanced by Russia’s announced intention to abandon their 
responsibilities in Berlin: 

As a consequence, we can have no confidence in any treaty to 
which the Communists are a part, except where it provides its 
own sebf-enforcing mechanisms. 

From the United States ‘a number of newspapers were quoted 
as welcoming Mr. Mikoyan’s visit in the hope that it would 
destroy some Soviet misconceptions about America, Thus, The 
New York Times said: 

If his travels only enable him to replace his memories of the 
depression-ridden country he saw here in 1936, with evidence that 
our country is now prosperous, building for the future on a vast 
scale, and united in determination to defend the cause of peace, 
then some gain will have been made. It is particularly important 
that the men in the Kremlin understand America’s vast strength 
today, since the danger exists that their latest rocket triumph 
may warp their judgment about the relationof forces in the world. 


Commenting on the demonstrations against Mr. Mikoyan, the 
New York Daily News was quoted as commenting : 

These demonstrators are mainly refugees from Red savagery 
who have been hounded, harassed, and in some cases tortured by 
Communist brutes, whose homelands are under the Kremlin’s iron 
heel, and many of whose relatives are still slaves in those miserable 
countries. . .. Of course Mr, Mikoyan should be protected while 


in this country . . . but these demonstrations are in the tradition 
o of freedom. ` 


Broadcasts from the Communist world were dominated by the 
Soviet moon rocket, which was hailed as evidence of ‘the 
superiority of socialism over capitalism’, In the lyrical words of 
one Soviet broadcast: 3 

Today the star of communism is speeding through space, and 
the magnificent achievement of the people who created the first 
interplanetary vessel will shine through the ages. 

One Moscow broadcast, quoting Academician Sk 
a “vast programme of scientific research *, Including the ‘ not-too- 
distant prospects of tackling certain other problems, such as 
eking the general theory of relativity propounded by Einstein ’. 
eens picadeaots also stressed that ‘it would be futile for 
hes Es i peat mm trying to deal with the Soviet 

positione of strength, Peking broadcasts were jubilant 
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of life’. From Sweden, Svenska Dagbladet was quoted aga 


hev will have str 
5 : Onger cards to play at 
the coming Party Congress, and, abroad, the rocket would E the 
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ILMA MONTESI was a big Roman girl, pretty though-a 
bit plump. She was the daughter of a carpenter, and just 
twenty-one. About a year ago she left the family flat’ after 
lunch. Seventy-two hours later she vas found partly 
dressed on the beach at Ostia, dead — 
apparently drowned. According to the police 
it had been an accident. She had gone to Ostia 
by train. A friend had told her that for her 
eczema sea water was the only cure. Foul play, 
the report said, was definitely ruled out. 

I was in Rome myself at about that time to 
cover the general election. I remember sitting 
in the spring sunshine in one of the usual 
haunts along the Via Veneto and hearing people 
åt the tables discussing the case. The general 
feeling even then was that there was something 
fishy somewhere. Some well-known political 
names were muttered into the espresso cups and 
even at that early stage they were the same 
names that have been making the Italian head- 
lines in recent weeks. My own newspaper spent 


the gossip and treat the case like any other 
human-interest story, whether to throw doubt 
on the police statement by hinting at possible 
crime, or whether to go further.and link it, as 
was being done by gossip, with the election 
campaign. 

It was not until six months later, in early 
October, that the story broke. A young neo- 
fascist journalist called Muto—zuto only in 
name—wrote down in cold print what every- 
body had been saying for months: that Wilma, 
besides being the fiancée of a policeman, had 
also known a good number of high-ranking and 
high-living men in her short life; that she had 
died not by drowning but after a drug orgy at a 
rich man’s hunting lodge. The old fascist law which forbids the printing 
of inaccurate or alarmist reports is still in force, so the young neo-fascist 
journalist was promptly caught and the Muto trial began. I am not 
suggesting, incidentally, that Muto had any conscious political motive 
when he wrote his 
article. During the 
first months of this 
year this trial has 
developed into the 
biggest cause célébre 
Italy has had since the 
first world war. It 
began as a plain piece 
of detective fiction: it 
turned into a char- 
acter study à la 


developed into a kind 
of national heart- 
searching and a worry 
about the weaknesses 
of our society. 

As a piece of detec- 
tive fiction the Mon- 
tesi case falls into the 
category which.opens 
with the finding ofa 
corpse. As a charactér 
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‘A Class on Trial 


- By RICCARDO ARAGNO ae Jos 


Wilma \Montesi, the girl whose body was found on 
the beach at Ostia. The accusation by a journalist © r 
named Muto, that her death occurred not by drown- the papers were devoting much space to it. As ~~ 
ing but as a result of a drug orgy, led to ‘ the biggest 
cause célèbre Italy has had since the first world war’ 


1 
Wilma Montesi 
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as our more authentic neo-realist novels and films. First of all, there is. : 
Wilma Montesi herself, the working-class girl from an honest home who 


turns out to have beeh leading a double life. But there are two other 5 


girls: the first, a young and attractive brunette from Milan, Anna Maria 


z Moneta-Caglio. Anna Maria has already been 
a snicknamed La Figlia del Segolo, the Girl of 


middle-class, had part of her education in a 
Swiss boarding school, and, like many Italian 
girls of her kind who were emancipated by the 
war, she longed for an independent life, After 
the usual struggle with her family her father 
finally relented and let her go to Rome. To 
give his daughter a good start he provided her 
with a letter of introduction to a high-ranking 
friend of his, a member of the Government. 
In the office of this high public servant, Anna 
Maria met her fate. He was well dressed, well 
groomed, middle-aged, amd bore an aristocratic 
name, the Marchese Ugo Montagna di Sgn 
Bartolomeo. The Marchese moved in the very 
best circles, was a member of the exclusive 


Police, of thé Pope’s personal physician, of 
generals and political personalities. Within no 
time Anna Maria, still without a job, had a 
handsome car and the equivalent of about £300 
a month. But love did not last and within a few 
months. Anna Maria was back in Milan. 
Streams of letters, first pleading, then sitter, 
finally desperate, reached the Marchese in 
Rome. 

Meanwhile, the Muto trial had begun and 


in a Pirandello play, in the eyes of Anna Maria 
the personality of the Marchese began to 


sions, of scraps of conversation overheard and incidents experienced, she 


change. Putting together a mosaic of ar she 


“wrote á stirring memorandum which she sent to her lawyers, to the 


Italian Minister of the Interior, and to the Pope. In it she accused here 
former lover of being cannected with the death of Wilma Montesi, of 
being the head of a 
dope-smuggling gang 
and the organiser of 
orgies at a shooting- 
lodge outside Rome. 
In it she also accused 
of moral laxity Roman 
society at large. In 
court she repeated her 
accusations, naming 
Ugo Montagna and 
Piero Piccioni, the son 
of our present Foreign 
Minister, as respon- 
sible for Wilma Mon- 
test’s sleath, g 
The third girl was 
awitness,too. Adriana 
Bisaccia had reached 
Rome from the 
opposite direction. 
e She came from a small 
town in the south. 
The flamboyant Anna 
Maria had? shown 


ee 2 å . 
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Mare a i è: (ri Piero Piccioni, son of the Italian Forei 
The Marchese Ugo Montagna di San Bartolomeo, and (right) Piero , | gn 
Minister. Both were alleged by a former mistøss`of the Marchese to have been concerned jn the death of 
i à 


the Twentieth Century. She is wealthy, upper- ` 


Sant’ Uberto Club, a friend of the Chief of ° 
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ae be done to harm the prestige of the law, but other voices insist that the 


5 a ked pro- i ing 
a reforming zeal Compared with her, Aam eU RS whole truth must out. A new phrase has been heard almost daily during 
significant, as if butter wouldn’t melt 1 -i the Muto trial and repeatedly ever since: public opinion has a right 
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4 Mini: 


- yincial and in : oe aE SE or } é 
ae ae t ajed an ‘astonishing gift for keeping sr a oat to know. This feeling is itself one of the novelties we are experiencing _ a 
. curiously mixed with enjoyment of publicity. As Se ata hiding in a since the end of the war. As the weekly newspaper Il Mondo pointed — F eri 
5 of-publicity“fell on Anna Maria she went ostensi Hee immediately out in one of its acid cartoons, the whole thing would have been so es i 
-^ Florentine convent. But Adriana, when called as a yi a omoled much easier under the fascist régime. The Minister of Propaganda and A G a 
moved out of her < bed-sitter ` into a fashionable hotel an = ae Pine Popular Culture would have’ told the press in his dally directives: 4 : a 
in the process from film-extra to starlet. She also turned out tO alist, ‘Ignore Anna Maria Caglio’s accusations’, And that would have been ra 
something about drugs. She had been the Leechs fi happiness’ | that. Instead of which the Montesi case and all the other cases have | ee 
painter who was a drug addict, oe Te aed of possible com. met the full blast of a free press, riotously free just because this freedom > ` ae 
she said disarmingly, but decane Poy M ee ah: According is still so new. Obviously the newspapers are making the most of it. i 
nections between drug trafic E yi an ree sleep-and was several But by giving the Muto trial, the drug traffic, the cvrrency smuggling, 
to her lover, however, she Lara ot wanting to ‘be done, in like the tax evasion, the full glare of publicity on their crime pages they 
aus eae to say something about not 8 ; have forced—or helped—the Government to pay pery seo atten 
Ne ES 3 d when they entered to the issues involved. So while the crime pages are full of lurid details, gg 
Both girls ae peal De cera T By this the political pages and editorials contain passionate appeals for a 
eee ace E that two, male witnesses should be called whose © remoralisation ’ of the nation’s life. The long-awaited trial of the ruling 
mes had been mentioned during the trial and by the gossips the year class has begun. 
Ene Montagna and Piccioni. Piccioni is a lawyer, a disc jockey ne z ; 
jazz programme, whose income tax, according to his a STRA Macai Phase “of eoii i 
O as = ou tf Decent Be ee a of women. To understand this sudden and feverish preoccupation with morality’ 5 . 
ae sae tor the RE German nazis, and in political life we must for a moment look back. Ten years ago we were 
for prea. allies as well. He had also been in trouble in court approaching the end of a regime and the end of a K war ay es n a divis 
for passing dud cheques. Like Macheath in ‘The Beggar's Opera’, the a worse state than she had been for centuries. if it ne also the fea 
Marchese had been the particular friend of the Chief of Police. The moment of a great popular upsurge, of a genuine longing tor ge thin; 
two had helped each other a great deal at the time of the post-war and for a wholly new start. For a short while it felt as if the Rrsorgi- came 
political clean-up. Very swiftly the Prime Minister requested—and mento had come again. I think one tends to forget now how deeply the has: 
2 obtained—the resignation of the Chief of Police. Wicked people even ideals of freedom, democracy, justice, even of the Atlantic Charter, war. 
“ insisted that Montagna was nota Marchese at all, but my newspaper had stirred Italian imagination. We. may have been naive, perhaps inte: 
proved that rumour wrong. He was. He had been honoured with the simple-minded, but the feeling was perfectly genuine. The individual, or h 
title in May 1946 by Umberto, the last king of Italy, during the one humiliated under fascism, saw his chance. The need for community com 
month of his reign. There was no evidence, said the report, that his feeling, in a country with-a great tendency to anarchy, was equally Tun. 
money came from traffic in drugs. On the other hand, it did not come strong. Indeed, our hopes went far beyond any possibility of realisation. % defe 
from any easily identifiable source. But in fact materially the new start was made. By 1950 we had achieved X goin 
As these two men had been described as master-mind and murdererin 4 higher standard of life, a greater measure of material welfare, even in l 
- the Mentesi case, we all looked forward eagerly to their evidence. But the depressed areas, than we had ever enjoyed before. Yet it would have Eco 
the evidence did not come. The day before it was due the trial was been impossible to miss at the same time an increasing feeling of a T 
abruptly adjourned, to await a third investigation into how Wilma revolution unfulfilled. The present wave of scandals thrashed out in ~ equi 
= Montesi had died. A further announcement sogn linked this investiga- public is, in my opinion, a sign that the second and more important The 
tion with a general enquiry into the drug traffic in Italy. phase of reconstruction has begun, the moral one. as J 
; - , The renewal of our ruling class is perhaps the most laborious and not 
ok eee 3 painful process in the body of our society. The old pre-fascist ruling class ` geni 
popas Up paoe Life h a : is rapidly dying out. We still have in our midst a sizeable number of toe 
eerie icing ee a the Muth se old gentlemen of great dignity, strong moral principles, austere habits, “a T 
anere incident in a process of cleaning up our national life: that what who were the backbone of Italian society from the turn of the century UG 
is on trial is not so much this or that individual but an entire class to the first world war. We may smile about their staunch conservatism, al 
PMc Bec oiler cases. of dope-pe RRs oieee and ae we may dislike their rhetoric, but they are our only link with tradition pie 
taking which have recently come to light. The Ali 2D 3 aaah Zg- today. That is why. to the surprise of foreign observers, perhaps, we (or | 
ey Pas y Ne people involved in them e fejt such a real sense of loss when Orlando, Nitti, and, even more when the 
are sot what you would expect: no hardened gangster, no seedy Croce died. We still h h BOGE cas ows Tf: exis 
member of the underworld, not even some poor wretch driven to make ie ane aie Ee fighting eer Ee CnEY “wor 
a living in this illegal way. Instead we find a young prince, heir to one re A : A 3 P ERS A N 
' oi A A re f gel present a nation-wide net of interests, of friendships and influence, of 
of the oldest aristocratic families in Rome, a wealthy industrialist from wealth which no amount of legislation can remove a a fixed time. E 


‘the north, the head of a pharmaceutical factory in Turin, a university ; ; : 
pobre its WED gop ohio) vemie te eal That aly whch ir ney wed one 
en rounded up. The drug traffic apart, there have been sensational almost incapable of discussion; utterly Smia: and with a tremendous 


Die ia ponies ee ee and tax evasion, all involving determination to hold their own. Having lost political power, they have che 
‘Ano ther common feature of all these eran teen ounce CANE cpeeormaled on wealth, a power which in Italy can still challenge the fut 
in people’s minds about the efficiency of the police. How is it, people p ee pou 

* have asked themselves, thet the police seem to know so little about d petit 
oe pr paseo of Wilma, Montesi’s death? Not until iwo weeks ago Political Power in New Hands : 
did they finallyedecide to inspect the shooting lodge at Capocotta in Political power is now held by an entirely new class. This was formed 


which the orgy was supposed to have taken place. By the time they got’ 
there the caretaker had gone to Peru and every trace of the building 
had disappeared. In its place there was a flower bed. But people not 
only suspect the police of inefficiency and incidentally of unscrupulous 
methods in the detection of crime, but of hushing it up. It is known 
that after Wilma Montgsi’s body was found a meeting took place in the 
office of the Chief pf the Italian Police. It was a meeting between him 
- Montagna, and Piccioni. Whar went oñ during the meeting has not yet 
© peen satisfactorily explained. : 


either underground—a spiritual underground long before the fighting 
underground—or in exile. Having to work within a complex party 
aE, they present a much less united front than the previous one. 
SomnmMunisisiane fascist, who know this, lose no opportunity for bringing 
we parliament into disrepute. These new men have to assert them- 

s Amonen problems that would embarrass any well-established 
r Es I remember the sensation it caused, after, the fantastic 
pomp of fascist dictatorship, when Parri, the first Prime Minister after 
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e Iris around this missing link that at present mostnewspaper comment of eee ae be eine ue cane into his office at the Viminale. Most 
hina nen have indeed something of the modesty and austerity 
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provincial. Der Gasperi, Pella, Fanfani, and Scelba, our last four Prime 
4} Ministers, all fit into the same pattern. 

7° Still, public opinion has long been looking for some dramatic sign 
that the close link between money and political power,.so typical of the 
fascist régime, was really being cut, that there is no longer any form of 
inequality before the law. This challenge, never quite faced by de 
Gasperi, has now been accepted by Scelba, who has proved himself on 
various occasiops ‘an almost ruthless defender of democracy. Acting 
swiftly, he has now set up three special commissiong to deal with all 
aspects of social morality. The leading figure in these is Don Sturzo, 


ay 


OW that we are faced with what Sir Winston Churchill 
describes as ‘the stupendous perils of atomic and hydrogen 
development’ it might be thought that the type of defence 
the Atlantic Treaty powers are building up—tanks, guns, 
divisions, and sircraft—is ebsolete and valueless. I want to make it 
clear that that is not the case. No one can say for certain yet how 
things are going ‘to turn out or how war would be waged if it 
came during the next few years. The certainty is that Soviet Russia 
has a huge army and air force and has used them ruthlessly in the cold 
war. At this moment there are no less than eighteen armoured divisions: 
in east Germany alone. Why? The ability to counter-attack with atom 
or hydrogen bombs is a powerful deterrent but counter-attack would 
come too late if the countries of western Europe had already been over- 
tun. It is therefore imperative'that the Nato alliance should build up 
, defences strong enough to withstand a sudden attack. The build-up is 
* going well, but there are gaps in the line. 


Economic Problems and National Prejudices 
There are military gaps, such as the shortage of troops; shortages of 
equipment and stores; and shortcomings in the command arrangements. 
| There is the physical or geographical gap in the allied defence line, such 
as Yugoslavia. There are also-gaps or weaknesses in matters which are 


not easy to define, such as the relationships between Nato and the“ 


general public of the allied nations; difficulties between the-allies owing 
to economic problems, national prejudices, and things of that sort. 
/ The broad military aims of Nato are to meet the requirements of 
the cold war, to prevent world war if we can; and, if we cannot, to 
‘make sure we will win. An inevitable weakness from the allied point of 
view—a weakness which can only be accepted—is that the deployment 
“of troops necessary for the cold war is possibly not the best to meet 
“the threat of world war. The satisfactory thing is that, thanks to thee 
-existence of Nato and to the steps the allies have taken in the cold war, 
world war has so far been prevented and seems less likely than it did. 
“When the Nato Supreme Headquarters was first set up in Europe in 


~~ 1951, the general estimate was that the most dangerous time for the 


- 


“allies and the most likely time for world war to break out would be the 
end .of 1952. But 1952 came and went and the danger point was 
put back to the end of 1953. That has also gone by and now, instead of 
= a new danger point, we find that the formula ig to prepare to meet the 
“threat of a war which might come at some unspecified time in the 
| future. Nothing shows more clearly the practical results of the Nato 
ı build-up than this removal of a definite danger period and the sub- 
“stitution of something indefinite and therefore a good deal less alarming. 
_ The allies, of course, have by no means got all they want in the way 
of men or equipment. But I have been round to nearly all the Nato 
Commands and have spoken to most of the allied leaders and you 
~ certainly do not find déspondency anywhere. It is true that they all want 
. more of everything but they all feel that the worst of the danger is 
| past. When Nato was first formed the allied defences were so weak 
L. thar, as General Gruenther put it, all the Russians needed for a walk to 
~ the Atlantic coast of Europe was boots. Today things are very different 
and the allied forces are now strong enough to stand up to any lightneng 
stroke which Soviet Russia might attempt without warning. T his meafis 
„that before they could attack with any hope of success the Ryssians 
juld have to build up a concentration of troops and armour. The 
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one of the most widely respected men in public life and a living Knk 
with the pre-fascist days, Rae eee eee 
To the ‘foreign observer all this may seem a long way from the death — 
of a Roman girl on the shore between Ostia and Anzio. Gossip, scandal, — 
and sensational trials may seem a strangesway of achieving social 
evolution in the modern world. But somehow I cannot quite,see Fabian 
methods making much headway in Italy. It probably suits oir charactér, e; 
better to do things in-a spectacular way—through the thrills of love, - 

death, and mystery, all centred onthe fate of a pretty though rather 
plump girl from Rome.—Third Programme ; 


allies would be bound to get wind of it; and the warning of the Russian 
intention would give the allies time to prepare to meet the attack and to 
arrange their counter-blows. k : 
But the free world cannct hope to kéep up a big enough force to 
hold out indefinitely and their policy is rather to build up a shield 
strong enough to hold firm while they mobilise their full strength behind 
it. There are, however, serious weaknesses. First, the shield is not yet 
strong enough: it needs mainly more divisions and more air squadrons. 
Secondly, the arrangements for getting the reserve formations in she 
allied countries into the front line are not speedy enough. And, lastly, 
the most serious of all, little progress has yet been made for the rapid 
turn-over of the whole national efforg to a war-time footing. If war ~ 


“should come the allies would survive only if they could ‘rapidly re- 


organise their whole population for war. But many of the allies have 
hardly scratched the surface of the problems of civil defence, of pre- 
parations for rationing, and other inevitable war-time controls and for 
war production in general. 2 ; 

This brings me straight to the geographical gaps—and perhaps the c 
most important is Germany. It is true that strong allied forceg are in 
position in western Germany but so far there are no German troops. 
The allies would be in a much better position if they had more divisions 
for the defence of central Europe, not only to prevent a thrust to the 
west, but to act as a bulwark to cover Denmark and Norway against 
attack from the south. This gap can be filled only by German forces: 
in fact, the allied military leaders have emphasised since the earliest 
days of the alliance that an effective defence of western Europe cannot 
be built up without the participation of German forces. So there will 
be a bad gap until the European army has been formed or%some other 
means has been found of bringing in the Germans. The Europear 
Defence Community Treaty has been hanging fire for a dangerously 
long time. It was proposed by the French Government as the only 
scheme acceptable to them for the rearming of Germany. The delay in 
its approval is due to French hesitations. È 


Posilion of Yugoslavia à 

Another geographical gap is Yugoslavia. The fact that Yugoslavia is “ 
not associated with Nato is a serious weakness in southern Europe. The 
threats most to be feared in that area would be a thrust from Austria 
into north-eastern Italy and from Bulgaria into northern Greece and 
Turkish Thrace. Sound defence arrangements would be possible only $ 
while the Italian and Greek bordegs with Yugoslavia remained intact, 
It is very much to the advantage of Nato defence that Greece, Turkey, 
sand Yugoslavia have joined together in the Balkan Pact. On the other 
hand, the bitter differences between Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste 
prevent full military understanding and exchange of jnformation, if not 
of support. Yet those are an essential preliminary: to a secure position in 
north-eastern Italy. a 

There is one more geographical gap. It is at the southern end of the 
line in the Middle East. A sound position in the Middle East is vital 
to western defence. The countries bordering the Mediterranean could 
continue to fight only if there was an uninterrupted flow of supplies 
and reinforcements along the Mediterranean sea routes and supplies of 
oil from Middle East sources. Britain afone stands guard in the Middle , 
Fast and bears the whole burden. Nato’s southern flank witl be secure ^ 
only when the responsibility of Middle East defence is shared by other; 
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La 
alli i ies themselves 
members of the alliance and when the Middle East countries th 


yake to thei and co-operate in their own defence.. 

= Se eee hich I have called geographical gaps are, a 
course, matters of highepolitics, but the military structure will be see 
unfil soufid political solutiéns are found for all of them. Politica a : 
economic dificulties are also holding Nato up in many matters 
-^ detail—for efample, in the matter of equipment. Here che most seus 

shortage is in aircraft. Again, the allies are immeasurably better oft t: an 

they were in the early days. When Nato began the air situation gon 
_ only be described as grim. The total number of aircraft for alliea air 
= defence in western Europe was about 400. Now for the same purpose 
there are over 4,500, and this figure does not include such import 
formations as Britain's Bomber Command and Coastal Command an 
à the strategic air forces of the United States based in Eutope. Moreover, 
3 a chain of airfields-has been built: 125 new Nato airfields have already 
NES been completed and they givê great flexibility to the air organisation. 
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Weakness in Air Defences : 3 
But meny more air formations are still wanted to work with the allied 
a armies and to defend the allied countries against air attack; the weak- 
= ness is particularly serious at the ends of the line in Norway and 
Denmark, in Italy, Greece, and Turkey. At the same time, the allies 
possess in the background the powerful deterrent of the American and 
British strategic bomber forces which, from land bases and from aircraft 
carriers, are capable of„delivering counter-attack with atom bombs deep 
into the heart of Soviet Russia. r z 

z 5 Another shortcoming is in the matter of standardisation of arms, but 

> this_is a matter in which it is easy enough to see the advantages but 

very difficult to achieve anything in practice. Standardisation of pro- 
cedure, of tactics, signal books, and so on is a comparatively easy matter 

5 and eneouraging progress has been made. Bur when it comes to weapons 

ote or anything in the world of production, it is extremely hard to make 
any progress at all. There have been one or two steps forward, such 
as the adoption of a standard .300 bullet for small arms, and the British 
recently gave a lead in adopting the Belgian rifle; but unless other 
nations adopt the rifle, too, only a very minor gain will have been made. 
However, there is no call for an undue sense of frustration at this slow 
progress_in the standardisation of weapons; at best it is bound to be a 
slow process. It is obvious that Soviet Russia with its centralised 
production holds a big advantage “over the allies with their great 
diversity of production, for which a remedy is difficult to find. 

- _ A further Nato weakness is the difference of length of national service 
in different countries. In the opinion of the military leaders national 
Service among the allies should be a minimum of two years. There are 
practical difficulties in some countries, such as a shortage of barracks, 
but many of the difficulties are purely political and the solution depends 
largely on pblic opinión and the general attitude of the people towards 
national service. It is at least encouraging that two of the countries, 
Norway and Denmark, have recently increased their period of service, 
bur there is little realisation among the general public that Nato is an 

s organisation not only to provide defence against possible attack, but 
also te enable the free nations to hold their own in the cold war. 

Finally, there is a grave weakness of Nato which may have serious 
results if not put right. It is the ignorance and apathy which 
undoubtedly exists among the allied -people as a whole—the lack 
of knowledge of what Nato is and what it stands for. Only a small 
percentage of the pppulation know anything about it at all. 
A basic difficulty is that Nato is regarded as something foreign—an 
‘organisation in which the individual citizen „has no personal concern 

“except that he is taxed heavily to support it. Amongst the mass of 

people in Great Britain, for example, there is little realisation of «he 
part which Britain is playing in Nato or of the fact that, in the event 

“of an aggressive attack 

= ee ae pee aped upon the success of the Nato defences 

: e D AF A > and the defence of Britain are synonymous terms. 

| : is state of affairs is perhaps understandable as there is an Instinc~ 
tive distaste, certainly in Britain, to any authority superior to their own 
> government. The only remedy is to find means of informing the people 
—of making them aware of the importance of Nato in theif lives. There 

is still a resistance to the Nato idea in official circles. There are stijl 

many people, perhaps moze of the older ones than of the younger ones 

in otheial circles wha ought to be aware of the purpose of Nato but 

- are obsessed ee own departmental dr national tesponsibilities and 

at best give? Nato second place in their thoughts and energies. This 

does not occur very muth among the Smaller member nations but jt 
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certainly exists among the more powerful members who have defence A 
responsibilities outside Nato. — 3 3 Pe p 

One of the reasons for this may be that there is no individual ine Hy 
any of the allied countries whose sole responsibility is for Nato matters 
Nato is not a very attractive plank in political controversy. Politics ah a 
such a big part in the everyday affairs of government that ministers E 
while constantly stressing the importance of Nato, are perhaps insuffici. q y 
ently interested in, its practical working. And in every allied country o5 
the practical working of Nato means sacrifices in men, money, ang 3 
markets. If each country had some individual, some Minister, whose a i 
prime responsibility was Nato—not only its military side, but also Nato i 
information, Nato publicity, the following-up of Nato Council Tesolu- W 
tions—then perhaps more progress could be made in letting the people S x 
know what it is all about. E | 

There is also lack of enthusiasm in some of the countries over the Ti 
presence of allied troops on their soil. It is, of course, only common x ae 
sense that in preparing a defence plan for the whole alliance the allied _ it 
troops and air formations should be stationed to the best advantage, t W res 
is obvious*that the weaker members, from the military point of view, : 
should, for the time being, be reinforced. Yet in the case of some ha: 
countries, it is against their constitutions for foreign troops to be pa 
stationed on their soil. They rely on the speedy arrival of allied rein- | sol 
forcements and shut their eyes to the possibility that in the evente i Fo 
of sudden attack there might not be time for help to reach them. This mt 
attitude is totally unrealistic, particularly asit is really oaly a question has 
of degree; all allied countries have already accepted the presence of anc 
foreign commanders and staffs on their soil. bec 

There is also a definite anti-American bias among some of the allies ; 
which is most harmful. Some national prejudice is understandable, but anc 
the anti-American feeling which has grown up in some allied countries to, 
might bécome a great danger if it is not checked. It is mainly due tọ ~ Wai 
ignorance—ignorance of the immense part played by America in Nato by 
and of the fact that American industrial strength, wealth, and leadership firs 
form the rock on which the whole alliance rests. This gap can be closed me 


only by political action in the countries concerned. \ : 
Thus there are what I have called military and geographical gaps ew 


for which there are only political solutions: there are shortages of men Sr 
and weapons and big gaps in civil organisation which can only be cured To 
by the passing of time, by unflagging determination, and by the accept- Bt) 
ance of sacrifices by the allied peoples. There is apathy and lack of or 
understanding among the populations which can be put right only by cre: 
giving them constant information and, so, building up confidence. \ the 
z i. inc 
A Comforting Thought |- mo; 
At the same time, in past wars it has usually taken allies about two | ang 
years to get properly together, to work out their command system and EE 
their political leadership—two years in which errors and weakness in | isb 
organisation and lack of preparedness have cost thousands of lives and | the 
untold amounts of treasure. Nato’s great achievement is that this period = | WE“ 
of trial and error wiil not be necessary if another war should come. The - | aga 
Cetails of allied co-operation have been worked out, a complete com- aes 
mand system is established, the commanders and staffs are in their 4 sho: 
headquarters, and the forces themselves are already working together dro 
n 


with common Nato signal books and standardised tactics. If the balloon 
should go up tomorrow morning, troops could be moved, orders sent to 
shipping, and air formations brought to the alert for defence and counter- 
attack. It is a comforting thought. Perhaps the most difficult thing in 
Nato was to start it at all. Now we have been going five years and 
what has been achieved is little short of a miracle. —Third Programme 
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WHY THE PRICE OF TEA IS GOING UP 

‘Topay’, said? PHILIP WiTHAM in ‘Home Affairs’, ‘we are the 

greatest tea-drinking nation in the world in Proportion to our popula- 

tion. We drink just on ten 1b. per head. It is a bit of a shock therefore 
to nearly everyone to read that the price Of tea is likely to go up again. 

Why is it that we should be faced with the Prospect of paying more for 

what has become a national institution? 

“There are a namber of reasons—all tied up with supply and demand. 
To begin with, it now costs anything from between 2s. 10d. to 3s. 4d. 
a lb. to bring tea from the estate in India to London. Before the war 
it cost only about 114d. or 1s. Wages, materials, and freights all are 
responsible. 

“Then, again, world consumption of tea 
has increased tremendously—even in the 
past two or three years—and» the supply 
sources just cannot cope with the demand. 

e For instance, India herself drinks twice as 

much tea as she used, African consumption 

has trebled itself, and America, Australia, 
and the Middle East countries have suddenly 
become far more tea conscious. 

“Furthermore, although India, Ceylon, 
and Pakistan grow more tea than they used 
to, Indonesia’s tea crop—which before the 

~ war was the third largest—has gone down 
by about 100,000,000 1b. This is due in the 
first place to destruction by the Japanese in 

“the war and, secondly, to the civil strife 
there since the end of the war. 

“Why cannot new tea estates be opened 
out? It is because the cost of doing this is 
well over twice what it was before the war. 
Today it would cost in the region of £400 
an acre and tea does not mature for seven 
or cight years. Tea in East Africa ib in- 
creasing but this is minute compared to 

| the total needed and there is not a hope of 
| increasing African production very much 
more. For one thing, labour is short there 
and suitable land is limited. 

“One can see how short the supply of tea 
is by comparing the prices in Mincing Lane, 
the centre of the London tea trade. Last 
week common teas were 4s. 7d. a lb. as 
| against 3s. 44d. for the corresponding sale 
| a year ago. These prices reflected the 
shortage of last season’s teas. There was a 
drop of 23,000,000 lb. of tea from North 
_ India alone. The reason for this was that 

tea growers were trying to economise on costs by limiting the amount 
f of expensive fertilisers—as a result they get a smaller crop. There you 
 ș have a good example of the familiar vicious circle. 

‘ ‘Finally, the main producing countries of India, Pakistan, and 

~ Ceylon, are all now independent states in the Commonwealth and so 
= they can call the tune regardless of the fact that practically all the 
| capital of these tea companies comes from Britain. Let us hope these 
| countries will, however, remember that we in Britain are their best 
customers and if they make it expensive for tea firms to produce tea 
| may become too expensive a drink for the average household here, and 
' this would reflect badly on their own economy ’. 
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THE MAN WHO GAVE AMERICA ITS NAME S 
: In Florence recently they have been holding public celebrations to com- 
_ memorate the birth there 500 years ago of-no less a being than the man 
of America takes its name. He was called 
s and was born in the fifteenth century, though the 
exact date is uncertain, ROBERT STIMSON, B.B.C. correspondent in 
Rome, spoke in the Light Programme about the occasion. 

The celebrations “she said, ‘ began with a mass in All Saints’ Church 
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if from whom the continent 
J Amerigo Vespucci, 
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Statue of Amerigo Vespucci, the Florentine merchant and 
traveller, in the Uffizi, Venice 
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which contains the tombs of some members of the Vespucci family, 
though not that of Amerigo, whe died in Spain. Later, the Mayor of 
Florence led a procession to the banks of the River Arno, and unveiled 
a memorial stone that will be incorporated in a new bridge to be named 
in Amerigo Vespucct’s honour. z 

“There is much uncertainty in the minds of scholars about some 
aspects of Vespucci’s life, opinions differ for example, about the date of 
his birth—was “it 1454 or 1451? Most reference books give the earlier 
date. It is known that he was a Florentine merchant who settled in Spain — 
as the agent of the commercial house cf the Medici. According*to his 
own accounts which many authorities find unconvincing he made a 
number of voyages across the Atlantic. He 
claimed that on one of these voyages, five 
years after Columbus had discovered the 
New World, he himself reached the Ameri- 
can continent on June 16, 1497, that is eight 
days before another explorer John Cabot. 

“Cabot, who may have been born in 
Genoa, sailed for America under a patent 
from Henry VII of England. He landed at 
Nova Scotia, and it avas on the strength of 
this discovery that the English based their 
claim to North America. Whatever the truth 
may be about Amerigo’ Vespucci’s voyages, 
a German geographer paid him the Honour 
of applyifg the name America to what we 
now know as South America in a map 
published in 1507. Some thirty years later, 
the Flemish geographer Mercator first used 
the name America to indicate both North 
and South America’, 


. 
WEATHER-WISE PROVERBS 
Speaking of proverbial sayings about the 
weather in the Midland Home Service, 
GorDON MANLEy, Professor of Geography 
in the University of London, said, ‘ Looking 
at a few of them, we find a well-developed 
regard for the importance of the wind 
direction and the weather on certain saints’ 
` days. One of the few that most%f us know 
is that “if it rains on St. Swithin [July 15> 
it is rain for forty days after”. But we soon 
find there are many variants. The French 
have the same proverb for St. Protais on 
June 19. Another proverb is that “ if ir*rains 
on St. Mary’s day [July 2] it will rain 
for four weeks’; and there are other varia- 
A tions, so obviously they cannot all be true, 
“What all this points to is the tendency in most years all over 
northern Europe and far into Germany for July to be wetter and more 
humid and cloudy than June, so that if mid-July is already rainy, it 
will often go on being rainy. Some German meteorologists have even 
used the term “European monsoon” fôr the inward burst of moist 
Atlantic air which they reckon can be expected to spread far into 
Germany, bringing with it a less settled type of weather, somewhere 
about the third or fourth week in June ® most years. Bur the fact 
that the old sayings refer to so many different saints’ days shows that 
there can be no precision about it, od 
“The danger of these “ saints’ day” proverbs was recognised in the 
reign of Henry VIII, when a proclamation was made against almartacks 
which transmitted the belief that the saints ruled the weather, More- 
over, so many” of the proverbs are common to several countries that 
they cannot all apply: one has the impression that a number were 
passed on, probably through the monasteries «from Spain or France 
to England. E . C 
“In the English Midlands there seems likewise 
for Martinmas, that is, November 11. It was, an old. saying round — 
Atherstone that “where the, wind is on Martinmas eve, there it will 
be for the winter”. What this presimably means is that if the wind 


to be mych regard a ` 


= y 5 . . h 
th-w mild in mid-November, it will remain so throug! 
Se jain: but if cold easterly or northerly winds prevei 
in November, cold willtend to persist. Unfortunately this se ee 
: “Sess by the other proverbs: “If there's ice 1m Nove ee 
wilb bear a duck, there'll be nothing after but sludge ang eae 
~ «Jf at Martinmas it is fair, dry, and cold, the cold in win 


Dre ‘have a look at the March and April sayings. pint of alt 
there’s no snow before January, the more in March mi pi os oF 
“if the wind’s in the east on Candlemas day [Febmary ], there 


5 ill- cond of May”. The first saying 1s clearly a caution 
Beer eanay and ce we have still time for same more 
nana but the wind certainly has not stayed in the east, although it wa 
certainly east on February 2 3 

‘We ought proverbially to <xpect a s 
April and May. The Scots have it that _ 
“March borrows of April three days 
and they are ill” and “ the worst blast 
comes in the borrowing days JA 

“In Staffordshire they put it: 

March borrowed of April, April 
borrowed of May 

Three days, they say: 

One rained, and one snew, and the 
other a 

Was the worst day that ever blew. 

‘There may be something in this. 
If we remind ourselves of Alexander : 
Buchan’s studies, -he thought. the 

_ chance of one of his spells of three or 
~ four days’ chilly weather was greatest 
about the second week in April and 
towards the third week in May. The 
April spell is often called “ the black- 
thorn winter” because it comes just 
after the blackthorm has flowered. As 
regards May the saints’ days, May 11, 4 
12, ana’ 13, are known over much of ; 
= the Continent as the “Ice Saints?’. 
And over many of the inland and 
northern counties of England it is very 
well worth noting that the average Avy 
date of the last sharp frosty night 
_ comes somewhere about May 10 to 

_ 15. The latest general snow-cover I 

have seca was on May 16, 1935—that 

was the snow-storm that stopped a 

_ golf championship, when nearly a foot 
of snow fell in some of the higher-lying Yorkshife and Lancashire towns. 

Perhaps the best proverb of all about the weather is that which 

‘expresses’ balance and common sense: : 

i Be it dry or be it wet 

The weather will always pay its debt’. 
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LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH $ 
“Jn an Americar college’, explained Davin HOLDEN in a Home 
rvice talk, “a sorority is the passport to prosperity, influence, and 
z honour as surely as Eton and Oxford, or a commission in the Guards. No 
= wonder, then, that girls want to prove themselves “ good sorority 
material ”. r z 

: = ‘There is no mystery about how to do this, If you are pret - 
; dressed, well-groomed, and’ well-off you should be able pease Ta 
own sorority. If you are fone of these things, you may as well save 
= your breath to coo] your hot dogs: the mystic circle is not for you 
But for the benefir of the “in-betweens’ there is an institution known 
__ as Kush Week, early in September at the start of the school year, when 
the current sisters inspect the hopeful candidates and try to find among 
7 them the right kind of girls. This inspection is known as “ rushing ” 
A hence Rush Week—and it is aptly named. In England we often hear 
OF students who finish *their college career in a state of nervous ex- 
. _ haustion: in America it seems more common for them to begin that 
* way, aftes the physical and mental strain of Rush Week. If you can 
- Stand up to five or six parties a day with nothing to drink but weak 
tea or green sherbert and little 19 eat bus peppermint candies, if your 

wardrobe is like a film star's and your small ı k js unlimited a 

a . . In Public | 
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American girls’ college sorority electing new members 


omain UP StetenidseumeHabitgeniubtidknew beatings was a certainty — 
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charm is unstinted, you may, at the end of the week, be invited to join 
the mystic circle. But be careful—do notatalk politics and do not zalk 
poetry, and do not object when all your hostesses hang your best coat 
inside out on the powder-room pegs. They know it is Wrong, but how 
can they tell how much money your Daddy’s got if they cannot seg 
where you bought it from and guess how much it cost? Be 
© Now and then an eccentric will slip through the net and be accepted. 
but this is usually because her idiosyncrasies have some srfob value, Bn 
English accent, for instance, is a considerable social asset in some — 
American circles, and this doubtless accounts for the recent success fe 
an English girl whg, when welcomed at the doors of sorority houses A 
by Rush Week chairmen with their stock phrase, “ Gee! Isn’t that the 
prettiest dress! ” looked deprecatingly at her baggy tweed costume and 
replied truthfully, “I’m so glad you like it. You know, I cut it down 
from one of Daddy’s old suits! ” In spite of this appalling gaffe, she calle 


was elected by one sorority, but her bette 

subsequent behaviour proved too un- na 

orthodox for friendly relations tobe P 1 tl 

maintained and after a few weeks she 9 Wl 

resigned, in some dudgeon, when she) the € 

was reproached by her sisters for not a are 

kissing her boy friend goodnight in d fuit 

public’. EE whic 

g ° E wom 

HOW. TO FIND A HUSBAND | con 

‘John Keats’ account’, said NORMAN ale 

TURNER in ‘The Northcountryman’, Peay 

“of maidens going supperless to bed | done 

on St. Agnes’ Eve so that they would eae 

dream of their lovers was much too thaw 

straightforward for the lasses in parts ae 

of Lancashire. On that same Eve, they . ae 

walked over the parish boundary, N 

there fastened the left garter round ihe ( 

the right stocking, and sang this Piy self- 

jingle: EE dent 

I knit this knot, this knot I knit, this 

To know the things I know not yet, and 

That I may see E n Tod 

The man that shall my husband be. R 

Then they would go to bed hungry, i of w 

„though with a piece of cake beneath Pi 

the pillow, and wait for their lovers wha 

to appear in their dreams and waken inde 

them with kisses. Another delightful = adm 

custom was reserved for St. Marks as a 

day [April 25]—making dumb-cakes. that 

Not more than three had to have had a hand in the preparation, and the stay 
slightest whisper would destroy the charm. Bach maid would then eat W 
her cake whilst walking backwards to bed, and if all the rules had been ~ dem 
observed, she would see her future husband come rushing towards he | cour 
“Some months had their own methods of foresceing the future. In a ca 


May, for instance, a girl had to catch a snail by its horns and toss t | 
over her shoulder to be sure of a good husband. If she had not the 
courage to pick up snails in May, and I would forgive any reluctance , jn 
in this respect, she had to wait until Midsummer Eve for her nest E 

chance. Then there were various ruses to adopt. One of them was | 

sleep with a lump of pewter under her pillow and-then, at noon Oe 
Midsummer Day, melt it and throw it into a bucker of water. The 
shape into which it hardened would be a clue to her lover’s trade. , 
Much easier than this were the harvest-moon rites. The loves% 
maid put under her pillow her prayer book opened at the marriage 
service, a key, a flower, a cake, a crust, and a ring. To dream of te 3 
se: um 


key meant good luck, but to dream of the flowers foretold trouble A} 
cake promised Prosperity; the crust, hard work; and the ring, marni ‘Ta 

_ October’s big day for the unmarried girl was Hallowe'en. MIS% Mis 
with phe ghosts and the goblins and the turnip candles were the Eo Tbe 


burni i iy i. 
th ming ceremonies. The nuts were named after lads and lasses, iy = a 
rown into the fire. As the nut 4 


good the courtship be. : join 
* ‘The dwindling year gave onl -the lovelo zi Whol 

1 y one more chance-to the 10¥™ . i 
St. Thomas’ Day [December 2i]. When night had fallen the Me R 


would stumble to the stack of faggots f he chosen 
ick w ggots and pull one out. If the Mi sere ~ 
stick were smooth then love would be untroubled. But if the stick We > 
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` By the Prime Minister, the 


WANT to talk- to you 
about a new country 
that -has come into 


being today*. It is 
t down gees es 
7 n called Ghana, To” us it is 
e, she = 
zut hep oy. better known by the old 
$ Bee name of the Gold Coast. We 
(OO un- p : $ 
wow p 2 this country have had a 
eks she i very long connection with 
a Re = _ the Gold Coast as traders, as 
fs She JE missionaries, and as adminis- 
chee _ _trators. Today we see the 
ignt im =~ fruition of a long effort to 
Which British men and 
r women have made a great 
AND contribution, hey are not 
ORM always well-known names, or 


even well recognised in our 


want you to feel that it is a great day for us, for it marks the success 
of what we set our hands to achieve. 

Perhaps the most moving tribute to what we feel about them, and 
what they feel about us, is the first act that they have taken as an 
independent government. They have decided of their own will to seek 
admission to the Commonwealth and to retain their loyalty to the Queen 
as a symbol of this. It is equally a tribute to the British administration 
that the new Ghana Government has asked for British Civil Servants to 
stay on, and I am told that a high proportion are doing so. —. 

_. We rejoice, too, that Ghana has chosen the path of parliamentary | 
‘democracy and has accepted the political values which we in this 
country, irrespective of party, hold dear. It is one of the obligations of 
our free parliamentary system to have regard to the rights of oppositions 
and of minorities. Dr. Nkrumah, who today becomes the first Prime 
Minister of independent Ghana, has demonstrated his belief in these 
..¢ Principles by recognising that the new constitution should meet the 
“needs and, anxieties of the people of Ashanti and the Northern 
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A MIDLAND THEATRE’S CENTENARY 
‘THE KEMBLE AT HEREFORD’, said Mies ByRNE in ‘Midlands 
Miscellany’, was built in 1857, on the site of the original old Hereford 
_ Theatre. Tt was a happy inspiration to associate the name of this 
theatre with the celebrated theatrical family. Roger Kemble was born 
in Hereford and married a Leominster girl, Fanny, who not onl 
Joined his theatrical company but bore him twelve children, four Of 
whom became famous—Mrs. Sarah Siddons, and her ‘brothers, John, 


+; Philip and Charles K ie ce wittily said of Fann 
© Kemble: es Kemble, A friend once wittily said ol y 
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Bae 7 own country. But they haye 

to bed S| done years of patient and 

; would | devoted service, and many of 

uch tog E : them, especially in the earlier 

np ae days, gave their lives to the 

ve, they . : work. 

undag ; Now 5,000,000 people of im $ amna 
aori ~ the Gold Coast have become The scene in Parliament House, Accra, as the Duchess of Kent, representing Her Majesty 
1g this Ad self-governing and indepen- 

: dent. They have prepared for 
nit, this by their own efforts and have equipped themselves, with our help 
lot yels | and. guidance, to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of full nationhood. 
ei id Ed Today they are free and sovereign. This is a great day for them, and I 


the Queen, opened the new parliament of Ghana on March 6 


Did You Hear That? 
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Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, 
have taken an important part 
in bringing about this happy - 
result; and ït is a good omen 
efor the new country whose ` 
| birth we celebrate today. It 
is also a fine thing that it is 
not only we, here, who accept 
Ghana into our company, 
the comradeship and associa- 
tion of the Commonwealth, 
but all the other member 
countries, old and new, have 


forward to welcoming the 
Prime Minister of Ghana at 
the next gathering of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers. 

The © Gavernment and 


their hands to- a great task. 
We wish them well. We are 
confident that whatever may 
be the difficulties which will 
face them they will maintain 
and develop the principles of 
tolerance and freedom, whieh are inherent in our parliamentary eystem. 
We shall give them all the help we can. If they wish to call upon our 
store of experience and technical skill—or those of our other partners in 
the -Commonwealth—I*am certain’ that they will be made available. 
Ghana in her turn, as a free and equal partner in the Commonwealth, 
has much to offer in energy, ideas and in resources. 

Today, therefore, is being celebrated both in Ghana and here at 
home. In Ghana, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, will open 
the new parliament on behalf of the Queen. The Senior Secretary of 
State in our Government, Mr. Butler, is there, togethe® with the 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs; they represent the United King- 

-dom Government at these celebrations. Ships of the Royal Navy, 
Valiant aircraft of the Royal Air Force are there, too, to salute the’ 
people on our behalf. Representatives of all the Commonwealth and of 
many foreign countries are there. to take part in the rejoicing, ~ 

Before long the friendly, cheerful crowds will have dispersed, The 
flags, the bunting will be taken down, and the people of Ghana will go 
back to their daily tasks. I am sure that you will join with me in wishing 
them God speed, and a long and happy association with us as our 
partners and as members of this great Commonwealth of nations. 

—Television, Home, and General Overseas Services 


on March 6 
° 


Ss 
e. 
of life”. For well over 200 years the English stage has been adorned, 
without interruption, by one or more of the descendants of the Kerable 
family, all of whom appeared at one time or another on the stage of 
„the old Hereford Theatre-—so it was a fitting and proper compliment 
to associate the present theatre with: the Kembles, 

‘Before the railways and especially before the roads were macadam- 
ised, Hereford was the local metropolis a1d many county families had 
their town houses in the city. You can see some of these family mansions 
today and very fing they are, Im those days the theatre was thriving 


Territorjes. The ~ Colonial | 
t Secretary and the Governor, 


done the same. We all look ~ 


people of Ghana have set ©. 
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“A prouder nature never confronted, the long humiliation and popular, though it does mot appear to have been open continuously. nee. 2 
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i $ ford and Gloucester 
> Mr. Watson was manager of the Hereford a 
sa ee Tn the same year the Torio Vecne gives á good account 
` of Davi ick’s performance at Hereford. ; < 
i z a ‘of the Hereford Theatre’s standing from Fitzgerald 


the chronicler, who remarks that “ between the barn of unhappy pro- 


$ fessionals and the London patent theatres, a second order of playhouse 


ee interposed, which was safe from legal persecution, and, in some Instance, 
fat ctable sort ”. $ 
> an SO. wean according to Fitzgerald, Hereford was among ie 
theatres considered to be the principal entertainment houses outside 
London, Bath came first, followed by York, Hull, Manchester, ma 
a Hereford, Liverpool, and Worcester. Today, of course, the principal 
| theatres are those built in the larger cities and towng which can araw 
upon a much bigger population. Then cities like York and Herefor 
-were really capitals to which the county families came for the season. 
E Only the very rich could afford the costly journey to town. 
è ©The old Hereford Theatre was demolished about 1852, but not 
before it had seen most of 
the famous actors and 
plays of its days and age 
on the stage. In 1857, the 
site came to life once 
more and out of the ruins 
and memories of the past 
> the present theatre began 
i to rise. But it did not 
$ begin as a theatre alone. 
A Iņ was built by some 
vested trustees on con- 
š dition that it should for 
"~~ < ever be maintained as a 
Farmers’ Free Toll Ex- 
change. All profits, if any, 
were to be devoted to the 
encouragement of agricul- 
ture in the city and county 
of Hereford. _ 
“There was one snag 
_ about this new arrange- 
ment, which often inter- 
fered with the matinée 
performances on Wednes- 
days. Until a new Ex- 
change was found, corn 
still had to be sold in the 
theatre on Market- Day, 
„ Wednesday. 
g Even up to three years ago, by order of the Charity Commissioners, 
aeon tow of me R SA to be taken out every Wednesday 
moon, in spite of the fact that corn was no longer sold in the 
e aeei ca peta 
‘ $ : proper show cou i 
een companies were once more seen at the a Kemble 
eatre and in 1911 the trustees leased the theatre to a private 
company, which was very much a family concern. It was managed 
by the late Stanton Jones, with his brothers, three of whom played in 


the orchestra, It Was also in thi i 
= chestra, s year that the trustees decided to n 
: the theatre “ Kemble” ’. CESS 


Rosenmontag Carnival in Cologne 6n March 4: 
on the back of which models of a western and an Egyptian soldier are fighting to 


e 


e 
c 


PRE-LENTEN CARNIVAL ^ 3 
- ‘A visitor to Beuel, a small suburb across the riy i 

i , a ver from Bonn’, said 

< RICHARD WILLIAMS in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent ’, ‘ might is 
: he surprised a few ddys ago to see some of the buildings there 
eee a ph ae ae underwear; it was Weiberfastnacht, the 

camival in Germany, This fi y an’s ] 
SIE o eE y. is first day was Woman’s Day, 
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a market hall where the women come to buy the produce for they $ 
greengrocers’ stalls. They are women „9f ripe age, usually dresseq 3 
solemn black, but on Weiberfastnacht it is taken for granted that tha 
may kiss any man within reach, and woe betide him who objects, acy 
“About three in the afternoon, the women set out to the pubs ani 
cafés of the city to celebrate among themselves. No men are Alloweq — 
in until later in the evening, when the music and the dancing be | 
and by then, through a haze of tobacco smoke and aleohol fumes, n 
can seem pretty rosy, in a homely, Teutonic sort of way. Some of AC a i 
fun, it must be said, is rather laboured, a backslapping, slapstick affair 
and there are many Germans who do not agree with it. In the previo a. 
week, prim little"notices appeared on many cafés and pubs in Boy k 
saying “ Carnival is not, repeat not, celebrated here”. 


© Carnival begins three days before Lent, and it is mainly a feature who 
of Roman Catholic countries, Italy, France, and Germany, for example. that 
and despite the disapproval of the Church across the centuries, the a they 
institution has lived on as a kind of pagan survival, when authority jg state 
abrogated. In factories ADD 
and offices you can. fe 
“cheek the boss” and Fit 
get away with it. I haye ~ de 
heard of cases this Week o- ` Afri 
where’ charwomen “jie mali 
government offices have will 
treated Senior officials Briti 
with some disrespect, to cI 
causing them to raise an A 
august- eye-brow in silent spler 
protest, no more than that. clain 
All is forgotten and for- of c 
given because it is car- the 
nival. b BERUS 
“The climax comes on Caps 
Rosenmontag, Rose Mon- Peki 
day. Each year, the yw. of it 
cessions which are heldin’»” their 
the main towns of the of ul 
Rhineland have a different estin 
theme. This year, Cologne r and 
had the most. splendid - will 
spectacle of all; it chose) card 
as motto, “Say it with 4,50 
flowers”, and thirty decor- - roug 
ated lorries wound theit ae 
the float represents President Nasser as a sphinx. Way through the streets pe 
illustrate the _ theme, furtt 
: and witt them drove the” smil 
two key personalities—His Madness the Prince, embodying the carefree Ae 
spirit of the occasion, and Her Loveliness the Maiden, both unmarti Be 
and both the final choice of a long list of applicants’. amo; 
H 
DON’T FORGET THE DIVER = gan 
‘John Lethbridge of Newton Abbot’, recalled G Toan i 
© Window on the West’, < ENIE fete ERA nd geen 
> possessed a large family and small means MA = sure 


so, as he says, he had “ turned his thoughts to some extraordinary mesa N self- 


A erwoman’s village years a 
“a oddly chosen decoration. T oo 


“Carnival is an old institution. It has survived since 
Romans when they paid their tribute to the Spring a 
celebrations have béen greatly modified R 
bacchanalian enteitainment,® but even today convent 
e during cemival time and some of the normal restraints of society a 
thrown aside. Even iw this staid ands proper little town Soe 
let themselves go. The fun began 


‘since those times of 


ions are scorned 
contraption he dived on wr 


wn of Bonn, people to make his fort 
carlyeon the Thursday morning in near Newton Abie ee 
ö 
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ecks in many parts of the world, went 
able to purchase the estate of Od 


* cknoll 
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of improving his fortune ”. ae ing, 
The idea came to him that riches of all kinds Jay entombed ™ ment 
wrecks at the bottom of the sea and that it should be possible to recov! | Bı 
some of them. So on the day of the great eclipse in 1715 he began M, syste 
experiments by clambering into a hogshead in which he was then seal gove 
for half an hour, He emerged unharmed. The next step was to constru sf e 
a proper machine. The work was done by a cooper. There were holes Cabi 
for the arms and a glass observation panel four inches wide. To wit SECO! 
stand water pressfire the machine was hooped with iron both outside bani 
and inside, and Lethbridge found that he could descend to ten fatho®™® be h 
After half an hour below he would resurface to be refreshed with 4 r, serve 
of bellows. Normally the machine was raised and lowered on the % rf 
of a rope, but the removal of fifteen pounds of lead ballast allowed Hand 
to surface on its own. ree ratte 
~ _ After their understandable scepticism had been ‘overcome Leth ae 
e bridge found backers among the London merchants, With his primit Ea on t 


uries, the a 
thority ig jg 
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` Africans to govern themselves. We should 
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South of Sahara—lI 


N the past two months, everywhere I have travelled in Africa 
I have been asked the same question: is the Gold Coast, or Ghana, 
really ready for self-government? The only people who seem to 
have no doubt on the matter are the people of Ghana themselves, 
who have assumed the mantle of authority with the same easy grace 
that they wear thefr brightly coloured togas. They have no doubt that 
they can make the immensely complicated machinery of a modern 
state work with credit to themselves and as an example to the world. 
Above all, as an example to the world; 
for here, in West Africa, there are few, 
if any, who doubt that on the success or 
failure of independent Ghana will be 
judged the capacity or incapacity of 


realise that, at the same time, judgement 
will be passed on the bold experiment of 
British policy ia Africa, which is seeking 
to create new independent African states. 

As I watched the colourful and 
splendid pageantry whereby Ghana pro- 
claimed its independence after a century 
of colonial rule, I was aware, looking at 
the distinguished crowd, how closely the 
scene was being watched not only from 
Cape Town to Kampala, but also in 
Washington, Moscow, New Delhi, and 
Peking. The people of Ghana were aware 
of it, too, and enjoyed every moment of 
their sudden fame, for they are a people 
of unbounded self-confidence. In trying to 
estimate their chances of future success 
and to guess what sort of.a state Ghana 
will become, this self-confidence is a 
cardinal fact. Ghana is a small state of | 
4,500,000 people; it is a poor state, with | 
roughly a quarter of the income per head | 
we enjoy in Britain; but it is a proud state, 
sure of its destiny. The people in the boom 
town of Accra, and in the cocoa farms 
further north, hold their heads high, and 
smile at you with courteous affability as 
people who are absolutely sure of their 
status.. There is no inferiority complex 
amongst these Africans. 

How far is their confidence well based? 
Can Ghana avoid the perils of a slow running down of the economy; 
of a collapse of public morality; of the failure of democratic methods; 
even the ultimate danger of civil war? No visitor to Ghana can be as 


ce 


Dr. 
Mr. 


„a Sure of the answers to those questions as the people themselves. This 
ry means “= X 


self-government is an experiment. It could easily fail, for it is attempt- 
ing, after a very few years of practice, to operate the sort of parlia- 


` mentary democracy which grew up over five centuries in Britain. 


But Ghana has certain great advantages: notably, an old-established 
system of education, which has produced an élite that is now effectively 
governing the country. What is more, because they recognise the value 
of education, money has been poured into schools by the African 
Cabinet in the past five. years. Primary-school places have doubled, 
Secondary-school places quadrupled, and the university college at Legon 
has been built and equipped. The fruits of this educational policy will 
be harvested in a few years’ time when the last of the British civil 
Servants are leaving. F 

Yet, even so, I would not suppose that the standards of efficiency 
and incorruptibility, built up by the Colonial Service, would be main- 
tained absolutely intact. However, I would expect that failings and 
failures would be gradually eliminated. The preservation of democracy, « 
and the success of self-government, will depend in the last resource 
on the character and ability of the political leaders, Here Ghana is 
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‘A New Leader in Africa 


WILLIAM CLARK on Dr. Nkrumah and Ghana ao ee 


Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, with (left) 
K. A. Gbedemah, Ministet of Finance, and (right) Mr. 
Koyo Botsio, Minister of Trade and Labour 
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5 . 
lucky—luckier, perhaps, than India—in that she has three outstanding 
men at the top: Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, flanked by Gbedémah 
and Botsio. All threes are ambitious, shrewd, and hungry for praise. 
That is not a bad basis for political*success. It has made them apt 
pupils of Sir Charles Arden-Clarke the Governor, no% Governor- 
General, whom åll three acknowledge as their patient tutor ir the art 
. 


“of government. 


e. 

These are the new men of the new Africa. So far things have been 
easy for them. Though they proudly wear 
their caps with the initials ‘P.G.’ for 
“prison graduate’, they have nog really 
had a hard struggle with Britain to gain 
power or independence. Freedom has been 
handed to them, and handed to them in 
a period of economic boom. They are as 
a result unembittered, but also inex- 
perienced. Their trials lie ahead. The 
sharpest trial may well come in the econo- 
mic sphere, where Ghana is very vulner- 
able. In broad outline the Gold Coast has 
derived almost all its wealth from the 
export of cocoa, and in the past three years 
the world price of cocoa has been halved. e 
The Governments revenue has been 
correspondingly reduced, although the 
farmer is at present being shielded by 
subsidies. 

This makes it all the more necessary 
to try to diversify Ghana’s economy, to 
make the wellbeing of the country less 
dependent on the price of a-single crop on 
the NeW York Cocoa Exchange. Elaborate 
plans have been laid to build a dam on 
the Volta river, which would produce 
electric power and irrigation, and an 
aluminium industry to. use the country’s 
deposits of bauxite. All very fine: but the 
` cost is enormous, and with national in- 
come falling so fast it is doubtfgl Whether 
outside capital, even from the International , 
Bank, will be forthcoming to finance it. 
On the whole it looks as if Ghana’s inde- 
pendence would begin in a period of 
austerity, which will prove particularly 
awkward for a new Government that has 
held out such hopes of what would happen once the country was free. 

Being short of money is also going to make it much ‘harder for the 
Govewnment to carry out its first task, which is to build a nation out of 
the various tribes which happen to have been included,in the ooundaries 
drawn by European administrators over the past century. Six weeks ago, 
when I was in Ashanti—200 miles north of Accra—I found much 
talk of, and some preparations for, civil war, for fighting rather 
than accepting rule by the despised .tribes of the coast. However, by 
a brilliant operation in face-saving, the Colonial Secretary got every- 
one to agree to constitutional devices which szem to protect the interests 
and the feelings of the inland tribes, whjle maintaining a strong 
unitary Central Government. For the moment, all is eclatively quiet. 
But the Government in Accra is not going to find it easy to win the 
loyalty of the hinterland. The pressure from Dr. Nkrcumah’s pasty, 
the Convention People’s Party, will be to reward the faithful and to 
ignore the criti¢s who make yp at least a third of the people, 

Unless the Prime Minister can resist this political demand and assert 
his own more statesmanlike ideas for reconciliation, then the divisions 
in the country will grow and bear bitter frit. He must woo the people 
of Ashanti, the people of the Nofthern Territories and of Togoland, or 
he and his Government will be rejected by them: for any opposition, 


such as the present National Libefation Movement, based on regional = 
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 disĉontents is a threat to the ultimate stability of the state. 
Democracy will not be very secure in Ghana until an opposition exists 
© which seeks not just to limit the powers of the Central Government, 
“but seeks itself to berome the Central Government, and to carry out 
diternative policies for the nation as a whole. At present the only real 
safeguards eof democracy are the tolerance and the statesmanship of 
Dr. Nkrum@h and his colleagues, and their very strong desire to play 
a creditable part on the world stage. 

"In considering whether Ghana is ready for self-government, I feel 
we should never underestimate this wish to be applauded by the world, 
as a successful African self-governing democracy. This vanity, if it is 
vanity, is one of the most hopeful weaknesses of the national character. 
Furthermore, it will almost certainly incline Nkrumah’s Government 
to seek for Ghana the leadership of West Africa; and perhaps ultimately 
of Africa as a whole. The very name ‘ Ghana ’ is a sign of this ambition; 
for it refers back to a vast Negro empire which existed between about 
A.D. 300 and 1100, and included most of north-west Africa, though 
probably it never came so far south as the Gold Coast itself. The 
Jeaders of the new Ghana wish for even wider boundaries. But do not 
imaginé that this means a new form of African imperialism; it does not. 
What Dr. Nkrumah is seeking is to impress on the world what he 
calls ‘the African personality ’. He means to ensure that Africa counts 
for something in world affairs, particularly in the United Nations, and 
he realises that Ghana alone is too small to make sufficient impact. 
‘Therefore, as the first African colony to obtain self-government by 
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Africans, he hopes to lead the anti-colonialist movement which bubble A 
just beneath the surface all over Africa. His plans for a West Afri a 
Federation, a Pan-African Conference—all of this is apart af 3 
attempt to lead Africa out of colonialism. That raises the crucial his 
tion about Ghana for us in Britain. Will she be our friend in ae 
affairs, or the friend of our enemies? Dr. Nkrumah has already ne 
it clear that he wants to stay outside the power blocs, and I think oa 
should expect to see his foreign policy modelled ontthat of India B 
the ‘African personality will be distinctive and will Seek to be d 
tinctive: and it will bear many signs of its long association with Baty 
There is here a fund of goodwill towards Britain, and, after all, the Ta 
with Britain should remain strong. You can still hear the B.B.C. Ne S 
on Ghana radio; the university college is linked to London Univers 
the shops are filled with British goods and Britisk books; these ina 
will not easily perish or be broken. : 
Above all, Ghana is anxious to receive praise and approbation froma 


Britain. The people and their leaders are perhaps over-sensitive to our S 


ut 


criticism and to our applause. They know that they are capable of W 
self-government, but they are anxious that we should acknowledge it 
fully. A great deal depends on how the British public and the British 
press now behave towards Ghana. If we can appear to be proud of È 
their success, sympathetic with their difficulties, understanding of theif a 
failures, tolerant of their mistakes, we can keep the friendship of thi aX 
new member of the Commonwealth, which is seeking to lead a viai x 
great continent only now awaking from igs long sleep.—Home Service _ 


The Control of Military Power—IV 


Arm d Aut in Russi 
=: y an utocracy m ussla Sou 
Lo} 
By HUGH SETON-WATSON 
HE problems of control of military power by the government, —the Guards i y 
en € : ent, -tH —played a leading part. But these events threw ee 
ae of eel influence on the formation of general policy, military leader anxious to seize Ane for himself. The Guards ofhcen T ká 
5 ea at ave Lone existed in Russia as in any large modern put forward no constitutional demands. They did not act as a social 
see a à or muchi E N Reie of the operaron in a or indeed as a conscious group. They replaced one weak pretender 
. Even so, the main outlines are to the th b i i inci r 
cee Doph and they become clearer if one can give the picture a little they a ee. Eea oI Os Pence ae 
s SA GERT; x The onl ilit iratoi i iti i l 
EDIS ; iss y military conspirators with polit “ieee 
a died us Sae Army has undoubtedly gained influence Decembrists, who in 1825 ined to make a esleno ay ke ee k the 
F Ta A 3 nE E personality of Marshal Zhukov, the Tsar Alexander I. But the important thing about them is not that they 3 a 
; generals has not been a fae 7 something new. Influence by were soldiers or that they were nobles, but that they belonged to a why 
a an a ie oe age m Roeien Ree a ey soe Pow Tar fitted none.of the established categories of class will 
evik b à estate—the intelli ia. i 
has always been more militarised than most. The Russian state has been received a E E eee = = Ate 


a € 
a “barracks-state ’, in contr i i i i 
; ast to the nineteenth-century western ‘ night- were bitterly aware of the contrast between democratic ideas and Russian I 


s watchm > This is mainly : 
i the aa hy ue Roe pe ies PRERPIY, a ot despotism, between western economic and cultural progress and Russian | the 
z nucleus of territory into a powerful empire, Th -locked | barbarism, between their own way of life and thought and the squalid Uga 
the expansion of west European opie ree process aes not unlike swamp in which the Russian peasant had his being. In the eighteen- — wee 
Capets or the early Kingdom of Castile. ‘Like Castile, in Seas a very large proportion of such people were in the army in — neig 
fa moe earn of the Moslem infidel, who had erate eons = in Pes at the same period, and in the Balkans and Turkey «~~ me 
y Kievan Russia. But France ee eo = ee Spay and The Decembrists were crushed; and thereafter the army was purged | and 
Se ere cat: Rage Gas A wal apers which could of dangerous ideas. There were no revolutionary generals in nineteenth g Veal 
the Arctic ice in the north, open in all oe “dire 7 pon aaedionly by century Russia, as there were in Spain or Latin America. The revolu- N Bot 
ee ete ihon the Auai or ote. decon Imagine the tionary tradition was developed by civilians, and the revolutionaries swe) 
E not a few thousand Red Indians but several F ceans, surrounded by hated the army as a bulwark of reaction Tsard i ae lapsed oan 
and you would have a parallel. ` ral first-class military powers, through military defeat in 1917. The Bolsheviks did aie ee cal Ls Or 
r It was the armi > g to speed up the disint i : pa ties 
+ liga fe amin otiaec f Mon which mate e Ruin pen acting WEN lone ne ees * oe 
ened iberia Ri . ed rugged individualists power they found $ y themselves zoi poir 
than mks Red ee ENG eri ee eT sencus pilya and to ae o of their own, to fight @ wat 
Se ee À : nerica. But before long the F d ton, > poli 
autocrat caught up with th a 8 or the new afmy the Bolsh i . 
cumbrous a effective ‘tt pa DEES and subjected them to the same professional officers vf the Jd Pe E l A E mia praj 
: uve military hierarchy as their kinsmen back in old Imperial army as they could persu? thei 


central Russia. The ‘open frontier’, in fact, has played as important to join them. Trotsky, the first People’s Commissar for War, insisted) — y 


a part in Russian as in American histo i i ; against some yery strong opposition insi i hat b 
i pte ia Aurea hoe Ins as maa aera S fat ESAS Gs 68a comandara ad on dae win e | fon 
so freedom: in Russia it has meant i rity, and henaa im, But a new institution wa h over We BOVI 
Yet always the authority Of the aume e a060 SUDIECHOR. officers on behalf of th : 1 was set up, to watch over i 
eu 2 et always the auto over the arm ee 2 the party. This was the institution of poliu% — begi 
’ tained. In the eighteenth century there were disputed Seas -commissars. It has a rather distant ancestor in lig eee inspectors whi 


of the Convention whom the French’ revolutionary government of / 


. feminine rulers. In these palace revolutions t i 
aS oe the élite of the regular army sent to supervise Politically unreliable officers taken over from the FY") i 


i r 
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The Road to 


South of Sahara 


By WILLIAM CLARK 


N my first talk in this series** I mentioned that all over Africa the 
question was being asked: Is Ghana really ready for self-govern- 
ment? Now it is self-governing, and as other Africans watch 
it with passionate interest they are asking another question: ‘If 
they can do it why can’t we?’ A great deal depends on the success of 
the Gold Coast experiment, but unless it fails disastrously the question 
why other African states should not follow them into self-government 
will continue to be heard 
loud and clear all over 
Africa south of*the Sahara. 

I spent the week before 
the Ghana celebrations in 
Uganda, and I spent the 
week after in Ghana’s 
neighbour Nigeria. In both 
these countries there was 
intense interest in Ghana 
and more than a little 
jealousy: ‘Why has Ghana 
got ahead of us?’ To an- 
swer that question is to 
enumerate all the problems 
of Africa, all the difficul- 
ties of bringing these 
colonies of ours up to the 
point at which we cease to 
watch carefully over their 
Politics, and instead watch 
prayerfully as they work out 
their own destiny. 

What is in fact holding 
back Nigeria or Uganda 
fron immediate self- 
government? “I ought to 
begin by saying something 
which is perhaps not fully 
appreciated here or abroad: 
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Kampala, capital of Uganda 


The waterfront, Lagos, capital of Nigeria e 


Independenée 


it is zot the British Government, nor the British colonial civil Servants, 
who are holding up the forward tnarch to independence. ‘There may 
be differences about ¢xact timing, there may be a reluctance to fix 
a date, but there is no doubt in Whitehall, or amongst its representatives 
in Africa, that these colonies are on the edge of self-government, and 
that our first and most urgent task is to prepare them for the final step. 

Yet Nigeria does face real difficulties in the way of her self-govern- 
ment. It is just about as 
rich ds the Gole Coast, as 
well educated, its people arg 
as advanced politically, and 
the economy of the country 
is much more stable. But 
there is still an unresolved 
struggle for power. As the 
British Government pre- 
pares to hand over its con~ 
trol, there is a quarrel 
amongst the Africans as to 
who shall take over that 
power. This situation „is 
typical of the problems 
found all over Africa: for 
instance, it resembles the 

struggle between the Ashanti 

and the coastal tribes in 
Ghana, but in Nigeria, 
because of its size, it is 
easier to observe the .play 
of forces. 

Nigeria is an enormous 
country; figures can hardly 
mage it clear, but in area 
it is four times as big as 
Great Britain, and its 
population of 31,900,000 (a 
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litl? more than Spain) is - 
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o the whole area came under British rule. As 


= bare, were wterly different 


st. Nigeria has been a 
and then only because 
I travelled round the 

not help noticing how diverse the population 
eet Ning in the steaming heat of the lagoons, 
that left most of their broad muscular bodies 
from the tall, thin Moslem Fulanis of the 
oses and thin lips; wearing turbans and 
flowing robes, as they rode across the 
The differences between these two 
een an Englishman 


seven times as large as that of the Gold Coa 
unit, a single country, for only half a century, 


Z country last week 
was: the people o 
wearing a pair of shorts 


north, with long aristocratic n 
fully covered by their long, 
dry, dusty desert on their horses. 
peoples were at least as noticeable as those betw 
and an Italian. z 
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A Common Fear : r i 

One thing all the peoples of Nigeria have in common is a fear that 
they may be dominated by members of another region of the country. 
It is this jealousy which has so far prevented Nigeria from making a 
united and successful claim to self-government. At the moment the 
country és a federation of three regions: the north, which is largely of 
the Moslem religion and makes up more than half the country; the west, 
with a population of 8,000,000 (about the same as Portugal) which is 
dominated by the Yoruba tribe; and the east, where ‘ Zik * won his elec- 
tions last week, which is largely made up of the Ibo tribe. There is 
intense rivalry between these regions, which sometimes works out for 
good; for instance, in the eastern region election last week Dr. Azikiwe 
was proudly pointing to his record of democratisation, Africanisation, 
and so on as being faster and further than that of the west. But un- 
fortunately the political parties tend to correspond to the tribal divisions. 
Ibos support the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
(( Zik’s ’ party), the Yorubas support the Action Group, the Moslems of 

< the north support the Northern People’s Congress. This means that local 
interests are put before national interests, so that the present Federal 
Government simply would not work, it would break up, if it were not 
that the British Governor-General acts as referee and with infinite 
patience extracts or imposes agreement. 

In May there is to be a conference in London to see if Nigeria can 
take some further steps towards self-government. I do not think Nigeria 
is likely to take the final step just yet towards complete self-government, 
because though both the east and the west regions are virtually self- 
governing already, the northern region is further behind and refuses to 
consider self-government for Nigeria as a whole,-since it might so easily 
mean domination of the northern half of the country by the southern 
half. This backwardness of the north is again a common problem on the 
west coast of Africa, where it means in fact the backwardness of the 
Moslems. During the past half-century when the Africans on the coast 
have been Christianised, Europeanised, and educated by the missionaries, 
the proud ind self-confident followers of Mohammed far away inland 
have had little cause to alter their way of life. It is a good way of life, 

- well suited to the existing conditions of the desert, but it does not 
change, it does not progress. Almost too late the Moslems have woken 
up to the fact that they are being overtaken, and in the last three or 
four years have been frantically seeking education. 


The Lesson of Ghana 

_ There are the two main factors: jealousy between the tribes, differ- 
ing levels of development between the regions, which are stopping 
Nigeria on the brink of self-government. But make no mistake, the lesson 
of Ghana has been learnt: already I have heard, time and again, par- 
ticularly from young Nigeriaa students, the cry ‘Why can’t we sink 
our differences and unite like Ghana? ° Nigerians want to govern them- 
selves, they are determined to do so, and that may well force them to 
drop their differences, or to-cover them up for the time being. Within 
three or four years, I beljeve, Nigeria will become an independent 
member of the Commonwealth like Ghana, and when it does it will 


> 


3 


-mean that more than half of the people in the British Colonial Empire 


_ as it is today will have attained self-government, The impact of 

the rest of Africa under white domination will be ed nee 
Today in West Africa we are Standing on the edge of orfe of the great 
watersheds in human destiny; Ghana has already shown which wa 
history will flow. x y 

Thousands of miles away, very bumpy air miles, in Ea i 

found the news of Ghana’s independertte was the main FH 
cussion in the vernacular African newspapers day after day. In Uganda 


e which, like the Gold Colist and Nigeria; has never hada European settler 
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population, there was a great deal of talk about fixing a date for self. _ 

government. Yet I found few people of any race who thought ‘hea 

‘country would in fact achieve independent status within tie nex{ five 

or even ten years. : 
Europeans tend to say rather vaguely that Uganda is not ‘ready? r 

for self-government yet; Africans rather suspiciously believe that 

Uganda’s political progress is being slowed up so as to avoid offending — 

the white settlers in its neighbour, Kenya, What in fact are the diffe. 

ences between Uganda and Ghana that explain the difference in their = 


political maturity? Perhaps the basic difference is that Uganda has 
not far long been brought into contact with European culture. In the ~ 
Gold Coast, you arg reminded by the Governor’s residence at Christians- 
borg Castle—which was built by the Danes in the seventeenth century— 
that traders from Europe have penetrated the country for well over 
300 years. In Uganda, on the other hand, Europeans only began to 
reach Kampala at the very end of the last century. With the traders | 
came the missionaries, with the missions the schools and all that long y & 
process of education which inevitably results in political discontent with A ; 


colonialism and the demand for self-government. In Uganda, because It is a 
the missionaries were so active, the schools are widespread, but the ~ pector: 
European culture is comparatively new and thin, and in particular the industr 
number of people with higher education is very small, not yet enough œ | not inc 
to fill the higher ranks of the civil service. 58 a as imp 
stifl m 

Post-war Boom in Uganda c e pa 
What I noticed, in comparison with Ghana and Nigeria, was that Beid 
the level of political discussion amongst Africans was much lower. They their c 
demanded self-government, of course, but there was very little of the openec 
careful and cunning political strategy that I had noticed in the West. Canad 
They want to be given self-government but they are only now beginning The 
‘to learn how to achieve it. In economic affairs, too, the Africans of Dakar 
Uganda are less advanced than those of the West Coast. Until recently only f 
Uganda has been a poor country, but the post-war (and particularly helico] 
the post-Korean war) boom in cotton and coffee prices has given it widely 
temporary wealth, which is already beginning to fade. However, it is in the 


not so much the wealth or poverty of a country which makes it capable 4 y Messa 


of standing on its own feet, as the business ability of its people, and Hassi 
here Uganda (along with its neighbours, Kenya and Tanganyika) suffers Exper 
from the fact that so few Africans have any business training. The’ ALN 
trading firms are generally owned and operated by Indians, Most of the begin 
clerks, the post-office managers, the bank officials, the station-masters, Gove 
and so on, are Asians, and the Africans are deprived of the education refine 
in minor responsibility that goes with their jobs. quar, 

These factors, the short contact with modern civilisation, the lack of 1 
Africans with higher education, the Indian monopoly of business life, Sa 
have all tended to delay Uganda’s approach to self-government; yet ves 
it would be fantastic to suppose that these can be written off as justa  ! EE 
backward people; indeed as in Nigeria, as in Ghana, as‘all over Africa, ae 
we come up against this trouble: that part of the country is far eee 
advanced, part is far behind. The problem for us, the colonial power, — eat 
‘is to try to reconcile the demand for self-government with the need has t 
of the country to remain united, if it is to prosper. : field 

In Uganda there is one province, Buganda, which is far mor ing i 
advanced than the rest. It was the first to come into close contact with - fe the I 


Europeans, but it already had, sixty years ago, a system of self-govern- 
ment which remains in effect, with some modifications, today. There q. 
is the head of state, the Kabaka; and parliament, the Lukiko; and 4 
Prime Minister, the Katikiro, who with his cabinet is responsible for 
the orderly and effective government of more than a million people. If 
Uganda as a whole were to be granted self-government today, the other 
States fecl afraid that the people of Buganda would soon effectively 
control the whole country, and there is some evidence that their rule 
would be harsher than that of the British. , : 
So there is the dilemma that faces the new Governor, who was sworn ~ 


in last month; it is the real dilemma facing British colonialism in many ae 
parts of Africa today. The question before him, before us, is not dae 
whether to grant self-government, it is when, If the grant comes t00 ey bee 
soon the country may break up into warring tribal regions, each far t00 thirc 
small to be effective or prosperous states, But if self-government iS + proc 
delayed too long the country may indeed be united, but united against prob 
Britain in a struggle for that independence which Africans have learnt last 
frem us is their birthright.—Home Service ; Inen 
e ; 7 i r Ei with 
An official guide to Harlow, one of the new towns, entitled Harlow 1957, i nos 
with maps and illustrations, has been published (Shenval Press, 3s. 6d | Rus 
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The Untold Wealth of the Sahara Desert. 
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By FRANCOIS DUCHENE 


HE Sahara is one of the rare places we still tend to see * 


in the amiable spirit of Jonathan Swifts geofraphers, 
who Š 
in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps; 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 
It is a fanciful view which will not survive long. French pros- 
pectors are rapidly drawing the Sahara into the circuits of thee 
industrial world. In fact, perhaps the most attractive finds are 
_ not industrial: the archacologists are unearthing cave-drawings 
as impressive as those of Altamira or the Dordogne, and some 
stifl more graceful. The Sahara was probably one of the birth- 
places of society, a hunting-steppe when Europe was under ice. 
It had lost evenethat anachronistic distinction by the time the 


that French annexed it at the turn of the century, chiefly to link up 
They their coastal possessions. But now that desert after desert is being 
f the opened up they are hoping the Sahara may do for Europe what 
West. Canada and Siberia are doing for America and Russia. 
ning The Sahara stretches from the Atlas to Timbuctu, and from 
1s of Dakar to the independent Sudan, and intensive research dates 
ently only from 1950. It is a short time for prospecting, even with d 
larly helicopters and jeeps. Yet though the finds are still few and 
en it widely dispersed they promise well. Oil has been struck chiefly 
itis ¿in the north-east, at Edjele, on the Libyan border; at Hassi- ` 
able “7 Messaoud, not far, as desert distances go, from Tunisia; and at | ; 
and Hassi R’mel, 300 miles due south of Algiers. The CAUS Soe re mene Ta 


experts refuse to claim that they have found another Kuwait, but 
every day hopes seem to rise a point or two and they are already 
beginning to make comparisons, for the 


future, with Venezuela. The 


Government hopes in three years’ time to send enough oil to a proposed 
refinery on the Algerian coast to meet all North African needs and a 


quarter of French. It will probably be cheap oil as well as plentiful. 


The metals, too, are sited at points along 1,000 miles of the western 


Sahara, off the edge of Morocco, 


and farther south in Mauretania. 


The outstanding discovery is an iron-field near Tindouf, just outside 


Morocco, as useful as any in the world. 
Elsewhere, more iron has been found, and 
copper, lead, manganese, and zinc in useful 
quantities. At Colomb-Bechar, astride the 
presumed Algerian-Moroccan border, coal 
has been mined since before the war. The 
field is poor, but the town is the one exist- 
ing industrial centre near the desert, and 
the French have put a big guided-missiles 
range there. General De Gaulle, the other 
ge day, was the last visitor of note to make it 
his.desert base. ` 
But there will be no Manchesters in’ the 
desert, any more than there are in Labrador. 
The finds are recent precisely because the 
new American techniques, symbolised by 
the bulldozer, make production possible 
with few workers. Low manpower is the 
first condition of desert mining. The 
second is quantity production. In the words 
of one expert here: ‘A small mine in the 
desert is unthinkable. We must extract five 
Or ten million tons of iron or nothing °. The 
third condition is efficient transport. Most 
processing and maintenance plant will 
probably be placed outside the desert. The 


last condition is heavy capital invest- ambijions, Bus big prospects have whetted 
» ment. New World techniques work only big appetites, especially as most of the , 
a with New World sums. The French make ; 


Oil gushing from a well at Edjele in the Sahara Desert 


- e 
Their ambition may well be justiĵed. The Sahara has hardly been 
tackled yet. But the results are more than encouraging. The geological 
presumptions are fayourtble. Like Canada, it has large areas of pre- 
Cambrian rock which could yield all kinds of metal from gold to 
tungsten and uranium, Like the Middle East, it also has great sedimen- 
tary deposits undisturbed by subsequent upheavals. 
The Sahara seems to promise France release from her poverty in 
: fuels, which has been q basic cause pf her 
long decline and now endanger# her re- 


offers the key to a new kind of empire based 
on industrial wealth. In M. Mollet’s words, 
‘The Sahara could be tomorrow . . . the 
federative element uniting all the border 
countries in a common prosperity’. With 
the Sahara’s help the French hope to lessen 
their dependence on the Middle East, to 
strengthen their country’s leadership of the 
franc zone, and restore its influence in the 
world. 

To the North Africans, with a population 
that will doubfe in twenty-five years, the 
Sahara promises the only visible escape from 
grinding poverty and political explosion, 
Their revolt aginst French rule coxceals 
a still more far-reaching internal revolution 
against an old order associted with near- 
starvation levels of existence. Independence 
has, if anything, aggravated the economic 
troubles of Morocco and Tunisia. Saharan 
riehes would offer a relatively easy way out. 

It looks as if the Sahara may one day 
provide the wealth w satisfy all these large 


French finds lie neag the frontiers of the 


covery. Some Frenchmen even believe it e 


no secret of being fixed by American and şi Alal el Fassi, leader of the Greater Morocco movement, 
Russian example in ‘ conquering nature’. addressing a mecing in Casablanca 
-0. In Public Domain. UPS 
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new North African states. There have : 
already been differences with the Libyans = 
tate Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow £ i 
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over the Edjele oilfield. More serious is the Greater Morocco movement, 
led by Si Allal el Fassi, the poet and mystic of the Moroccan indepen- 
dence struggle. To jadge by the maps he publishes—he is now bringing 
‘out at newspaper called: the Moroccan Sahara—his Greater Morocco 
„would ber five times the present size of the country. It would include 
«. ‘all Mauretania and vast tracts of the Algerian Sahara. There is little 
fiistorical’ justification for these -claims, though a Moroccan sultan, 
‘Ahmed the Victorious, brought back slaves and gold from Timbuctu 
when Elizabeth reigned in England. But Moroccan marauders of the 
Liberation Army, over which the Sultan’s Government has little control, 
haye recently raided Mauretanfa. The Sultan and the Government have 
neither backed nor disowned this private enterprise, but have pressed 
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The Mollet Goyernment, in its mew Joint Organisation 


. . . 3 
Sahara, has shown signs of appreciating the difficulties. Patri n 


e 
ots who 


argued, somewhat blasphemously, that ‘ France created the Sahara op, 7 


to France. The Government reluctantly rejected this 

organisation does not change the desert’s political affiliations bi 
though the French themselves have made them. It“will cone = 
belong, administratively, to Algeria, to Mauretania, and to aN, 
Sudan, Niger and Chad territories. The new organisation vl Coe R 
ecoħomic and military. It will co-ordinate investment and grant ch; ona 
to companies Working thè desert. Its director and board ae 
responsible to the French Prime Minister, will be flanked. byt | 


of nothing ’ wanted to set up a kind of Saharan territory directly attach to 
The a i 


be | 
tay 
eto. 


for a ‘definition of frontiers’. The French admit there is a problem; supervisory committee com i i 3 
they have never fully defined the Algerian-Moroccan frontiers them- be resentatives of the erar eie eterna st: and ba purples 
selyes. But they are in no hurry to deal with it, having the Algerian also be invited to join. It would start a Se ae aoe ee 
revolt on their hands. The French have attached so much of the Sahara industrial resources to North Africa. An AES = Eee 2 bring x $ outside 
a oe that it is almost certain the desert will go the way Algeria be A as step on that road. 3 il refinery in Algeria would i? hee 
ee Sao ser . s fär as it goes this i i i 
Botli parties in this: rivalry hold good cards. One point for the on the Sor e a a a Meck E coar 
French is that the Mauretanian warrior-nomads seem, at present, “ technically and financiall desirable. The N opment of the Sahara iş Pictures 
oiling to become Moroccans. Another point is that Moroccan not seem to deny this ae ae she M pee Goverment dors x <toyed 
ambitions would ultimately cross with Algerian interests. France’s Negro territories, which are for the mome Pe i Maere Usa, The ¥ colour 
ER howeyer, i that there is still no sign that the Sahara can be the finds have been made to the north ay moi Goals because Pilco: 
pidly developed without French aid. France invests annually in collective approach. A Ni nister te So stand to gain by arrived 
re colonies more than the whole of American Point Four aid to Eea Bol 7 has ‘as ae nba hp Toven EWA firr D 
e world, i = : TAME een largely responsibl i i A 
ee a Š an of TE are still not clear, and American Yet the scheme seems poltically ne Ae eae ead law, reales 
Sa ce aaa x i ee p E ek JOme: ae future working. It is based partly on the awareness of many Frenchmen di a 
ete ean ly gs on the accuracy ralis in colonial policy today consists in keeping full economic links The 
l Yet, even if their calculations are right, the French themselves are Nae aise Bue under the influence of other Frenchmen it offends up a mi 
facironi (having a free hand. Gor one thing, the onl S : spirit of that policy by making the Sahara organisatio trap thi 
ee Gard ores of the desertis aval Pitan Nori A n a a aren serine to ue French Prime Minister. Granting tha of the | 
another, the French too need foreign capi Ce must remain at the top of the bill as star provid i are pro 
recently of France alone cies the ol fon the ieee Bae T $ is less certain that this is the best way of icine it Morc than th 
sums involved are large: some say £250,000,000 for-oil in the ne : marae are newly independent. Mauretania, the Niger, Sudan and Chad village 
few years; cael tae AL avninie at least the Peet co ts are paving their first taste of partial self-rule in their elections this ™ ay felt thi 
capital. One of the roots of their ambitious new ‘ Eurafrica’ id ign week", and by and by they will want more. Algeria’s future is unknown African 
se = ae need for European, especially Geman eal © RERE tha ee vos reckoning will be autonomous. French political wanes 
Supplement French in the Sahara. The French, w s lage that goes beyond the role played by France as fi z à « workers 
aroi themselves before the Américan ise aes mainan will be irksome to them, as it already is, in ona i indeed 
- can intervene, are touting round their commor market associa i Me ; ; to earn 
SEn > A te 3 À TISH 
2 Britain—for partners in developing Africa. A Franco- pene Economically, then, the approach of the French seems imaginative pete 
Soules is toning the region at the moment. But foreign poe ties But a certainly they must accept more egalitarian and so 
rstandably shy of committing long-term capital i solutions if they are to make a success of it, The- ee 
Penni inka, Capital in areas that Sahara does probably offer the best hope fi of it Tberbreve ney lands, i 
itself ig anxious for a closer definiti unter-claim. The French patronat ‘ Eurafrica’ bec th A ope for creating a reality of lost sor 
pean f frontiers and of ; ica because the desert is a natural focal point f 
the risks “the French seem willing ; and of costs. Despite and African interests. B i point for Europy Tho! 
5. z 1 | ng to take on oil-producti $ 3 iterests. But they will not meet until a political settlement Ie 
pavers will be possible without an end to TENET n E R A provide security for the grand finances of ‘ Eurafrica” Othieri ie think I 
bsequent political settlement in the whole aréa 3 ae arn a be forging a new link in their chain of colonial crises oe 
à when, in fact, Algeria could probably b : ae 
y be the last of them r 
* Broadcae Mar . to the 
South of Sahara—Ill deaet on March 30 —Third Programme in con 
Bl k 5 above 
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Black and White: Can P ip £ ot ag 
: art h S d ` old ag 
> artmnersnip succee ose | be too 
s s tn 
By WILLIAM CL Y “hing u 
ARK 1 
os ‘| very l 
2 NHE road to self-government i ica i 3 
7 t in Àfrica is beset with y 
pitfalls. Ghana has just managed with snares and That simple fact, tha 3 | or of x 
r . but as I said in my last talky E AER be end omie oad; 7,000,000 blacks lies ; Ene are 230,000 whites living among about 1 there 
> African countries z > t the heart of th j 
s and Uganda) have‘still some formidabl (Nigeria Federation. Paradoxi Jl £ OA tae political problem? of ate g oe 
Yet their problems seem ome formidable obstacles to overcome. setti % cally enough it is the presence of these white l organi: 
difficulty which faces the E ENAT compared with the great up ee have brought so much progress to Rhodesia, that has held T the vil 
creating a multi-racial society 4 rican Federation, the difficulty of Conferenc ae complete self-government, At the next Commonwealth /elemer 
cate aie Y, a state in which Africans and Europeans the ee Denonah of Ghana will be a full member of the club; fare st 
T x ae South the Federal Capital, I was at o ck governing wae S ee wilt sell not represent a fully sel- E > 
y | ntrast with West Africa. The E eat once stru I found 4 : < bration 
me ee rica. soun that this ano - : 
z ht eoa ragince of the tropics; I eae ae pa an S of the Federation. Nowhere E N a good deal of resentment in the ‘ Dih sa 
kept green fields that might have been i erly well- familiar question: ‘ ca is there more passion put into the = ma 
= with its old-fashioned shopa filled with England. The town, too, Why ja tes If Ghana can be self-governing e we?’ the sa 
- _ seemed nostalgically like ho with English women shoppers why posi fact, has the Federation beco Er VaI oe lf- gaiet 
a y like home, The reason is simple: Sali way position where her Pri 1 become stuck in this curious ha Í y 
~ most of te Federation is on a plateau 4,000 feet hig : Salisbury and ings, but London retains oo Minister attends Commonwealth Mees Mess ? 
ee! ssaa ER that almost 250,000 Europeans (in a paa BAS affairs? ans some control over the country’s intemal = associ; 
- bave made their homes in the land Stig cea The answer is si 
- ; : simply this, that Britaj 
4 ; CC-0. In Public Domain. UP 86 Mu&eunwhbl j: ‘meats in has always refused'to leave the 
Ì Pri hbiaanatganh ORKAAN the Government, in full 
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i “south of Sahara—IV 


Town, Mine, 


HE first thing that struck a newcomer to 
West Africa like. myself was the brilliant 
colours that you see everywhere: the lush 
green of tropical vegetation, the blues and 
purples of jacaranda and bougainvillea, the crimsons 
and yellows of the weaver birds. Even the roads 
outside the cities are dark red, and naturally the 
Africans themselves try to rival this riot of natural 
colour with their brightly dyed clothes, so often 
covered with the most exotic patterns, or with 
pictures of Dr. Nkrumah or the Queen. I thoroughly 
,-erijoyed this unselfconscious African passion for 
colour which I found wherever I went in West 
Afgica; until one day I flew across the continent and 
arrived at the Copperbelt in Northern Rhodesia. At 
first I could not.tell what was missing, but soon I 
realised that for the first time I was seeing industrial 
Africa, and that industry somehow takes all the 
colour out of African life. 

The rows of identical concrete huts which-make 
up a mine compound, looking more like an anti-tank 
trap than a village, the drab shorts and vest instead 
of the coloured robes of Ghana and Nigeria—they 
are probably more practical, perhaps more hygienic 
than the ordinary trappings even of Central African 


Chad village life, but they are less colourful. Somehow I 

Sithi ay felt that the zest and humour had gone out of 

ou African life along with the colour. Yet I do not 

litical want to paint a picture of simple exploitation of labour; these mine- 

l + workers are far better paid than the average African in the village, 

t CO- < indeed they regard working on the Copperbelt as a sort of quick way 

o the = to earning a fortune. And their European employers do try to care for 
. `; their interests by building community halls, sports grounds, cinemas, 

ative and so on. But the fact is that African life is traditionally rural, life 


centres on the village, politics on the tribe; away from the tribal home- 
lands, in the town, or in the industrial settlement, Africans seem to have 
lost something irreplaceable. 
Though I have spent only a few days in typical African villages I 
think I can detect*what is their charm and value to ordinary Africans, 
what they miss when they leave them. In the village and in the tribe 
an African knows where he stands, he has a certain status in relation 
to the chief, to his family, to the Jand, to the beasts very often held 
in common. He knows his obligation, to work and to guard, and 
_ above all he knows his own 
~ security, he knows that in his : a EP ITS 

old age or in sickness he will = ` 
Os |: be looked after by his relations, 
So: would not think of shua- 


‘ning that obligation. There is 
| very little chance of making 
: A any money at all in the village, 

4 or of making any progress, but 


bout there is security from the 
the cradle to the grave. The tribal 
yhite organisation, working through 


the villages, provides a sort of 
elementary and miniature wel- 
fare state. And life in the vil- 
loge with the communal cele- 
brations of the scasons, sowing 
or reaping or the beginning of 
the rains, must have much of 
the same kind cf charm and 
= gaiety which Breughel painted 
and which we nostalgically 
associate with ‘Merrie Eng- 
; e 
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Work in progress on the Kariba Gorge dam in the Zambesi river 


A street in New Highfield, Salisbury, where Africans own their hguses 
e 


and Village 


land’ before the industrial revolution changed the face of this Jand. 
The industrial revolution is changing the face of Africa; must Africa 
go through all the misery of the profetariat which scarred the history 
of western Europe during,the nineteenth century? Of one thing we can 
be certain: there is no turning back the industrial revolution in Africa s 
because both Europeans and Africans are determined that there should 
be industrialisation. The Volta river dam projected in Ghana, the Kariba 
Gorge dam being built now in Rhodesia, the Owen Falls dam which 
already harnesses the Nile in Uganda, these are just three of many 
attempts to provide Africa with power for industry. Everywhere T°went 
I heard, from African leaders, of their grandiose plans to industrialise 
their country. They wang it to happen partly because as democratic 
politicians they need to promise better living conditions to their elector- 
ate, and the quickest way to create wealth (though not necessarily 
happiness) is to industrialise. They also realise how terribly vulnerable 
their countries are when, as so 
often at present, they are de- 
pendent on a few cash craps 
for most of their national in- 
come. They seg that by adding 
industry to agriculture they 
will reinsure their country . 
agaenst the fluctuations of z 
world demand, and world 
prices, for cocoa, or palm oil, 
or cosee. e t 
Perhaps most important of 
all, some far-sighted Africans 
are beginning to see that the 
West is increasingly dependent 
on Africa for a number of 
scarce metals and materials, 
and they realise that by de- 
veloping eheir mines they will 
eventually greatly increase 
their bargaining power in the 
world. For all these “reasons — 
(continued on page 604) > 
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- Child and Man 


N an article on another page Mr. Quentin Bell discusses the 
second of two books by a Swedish psychologist, Dr. Helga 
Eng, who collected drawings done by her niece Margaret 
from the age of ten months until she was twenty-four, and 
submitted them to an impressive scientific analysis. On the face of 
it this is a feat that should appeal to the distinguished humorist 
‘Beachcomber’ snd to others with a mordant sense of humour. 
However, one should certainly not underestimate what psycho- 
analysis has achieved in the field of medicine and social welfare 
-since it was invented by Freud at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. (One must be careful here, for psychology is not psycho- 
analysis or vice versa, and the practitioners of these sciences are 
extremely touchy about theinselyes and about one another—almost 
as much so as moral philosophers.) The uninitiated may think that 
often a steam-roller is employed to crush a monkey-nut, but then 
is it not out of minutiae that most sciences are built up, as when 
Watt watched the steam kettle? Dr. Eng’s niece appeared to 
her (not surprisingly) more inhibited and sophisticated in 
adozescence than in childhood. Children are not, it seems, highly 
self-critical and their drawing-is more likely to express their own 
personality before they are subjected to fgrmal lessons. Their eyes 
are unclouded. 

Most of us strive all our lives to regain the uninhibited approach 
and the self-assurance of youth. ‘It is easy’, said Degas, ‘to be 
a genius at twenty-five; the difficulty is to be one at fifty °. Per- 
haps in art occasionally a second childhood. may prove profitable, 
as witk the remarkable old American lady who achieved an inter- 
national reputation as a painter at an advanced age. But most 
artists and writers find it increasingly hard to regain that first 
careless rapture. Novelists strive sometimes to revive it by the 
exercise of nostalgia, revisiting Brideshead or, among very old 
novelists, beautifying memories of the late Victorian age, replete 
with butlers and family prayers. But there are limits even to the 
attractions of nostalgia. It is the vision of youth or its enthusiasm 
that we cry for. As Brancusi said (quoted by Sir Herbert Read 
in an article last week): “When we are no longer children, we are 
already dead °. 

But childhood too has its mysteries. Is it the age of innocence 
or has it upon it the stigmata of Original Sin? Cynics who look 
aN pene to A the fact of Original Sin is 
Eicken fe Aes ie eae he biologists are telling us 
while the psychiatrists n Se eink of Ee omose 

ile the psy may attribute the child’s behaviour to some 
variation of the Oedipus complex. Thus the ordinary man or 
woman, trying to keep up with the discoveries of modern science 
hardly knows where he stands, But at least in the field of art some 
Progress appears to have been mada. The modern art teacher no 
longer tries to instruct his pupils by rule of thumb, and exhibitions 
of children’s paintings and drawings reveal the profit deriving from 
a flexible approach. Nevertheless no one has yet solved the problem, * 
of how to combine the freshness and enthusiasm of youth with aS 
knowledge and wisdom of old age. z ; 
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What They Are Saying 
n 2, < 
Foreign broadeasts on Cyprus and atom bomb lests $ 


THE RELEASE OF Archbishop Makarios elicited favourable comme 
from a number of countries, except Turkey, where Cumhuriyet 
quoted as saying that ‘recent developments have given Turkey ca 
not to trust che Macmillan Government’? and Térciiman said te 
if Britain made concessions to Archbishop Makarios ‘ Turkish-Engligy 
relations will be shaken’. From Greece, Ethnikos Kiryx was quoted a | 
saying: ‘We are witnessing decisive developments’ on the Cypru 
question, and Katherimini said that Greece and Cyprus had now “Won 
the first round ’. i a 
From the United States The New York Times was quoted as saying: | 


The British now seem to have the military situation well in hand., ņ 
With the Makarios issue now out of the way, possibly a new start d - 


be made toward a settlement that will satisfy all the directly interested 
paraies. _ 


From Switzerland, Nationalzeitung, describing the decision- to. releag 
Archbishop Makarios as ‘an act of statesmanlike generosity an o-<" 
commonsense ’, was quoted as saying: £ 
Mr. Macmillan will find more support and readiness to co-operate in | 
Washington and Athens once the Archbishop is freed. Nor can ther 
be any doubt as to Lord Salisbury’s ‘integrity or lmyalty. . . . Buti 
Mr. Macmillan shows himself able correctly to judge and master th 
situation it may even be possible that he will emerge from this tem. 
porary weakening with a strengthened position, 
From India, the Hindustan Standard was quoted as commenting: 
eLord Salisbury was not opposed to the Archbishop’s release: hy 
stood against unconditional release. Unless the Government prompty 
opens negotiations, which is only the logical course to follow the Arch 
bishop’s release, Lord Salisbury’s worst misgivings might prove true’, 
Moscow broadcasts called the Archbishop’s release a victory for the 
Cypriot ‘ patriots ’. ` 
On April 1, Moscow radio broadcast a statement by the Sovit% 4 
Foreign Ministry saying that the Bermuda conference had shown thi 
Britain and the United States intended to continue ‘an aggressive _ 
foreign policy’ and had decided on ‘immediate preparations for an” 
atomic war’. The offer by the two Western Powers to inform tht 
United Nations in advance of nuclear tests and to restrict such tests | 
would not contribute to a solution of the problem of stopping them. On — 
April 4, the day after another nuclear test in the Soviet Union, Moscow — 
transmissions broadcast the speech at the London disarmament con- 
ference by the Soviet delegate, calling for a complete ban on all nuclear 
tests. And the day before the test in the U.S.S.R., Moscow broadcast 
the World Peace Council’s appeal, saying: ‘ We demand a discontinue 
tion of these tests’. A Moscow broadcast to many foreign audience — 
commenting on the reference in the Bermuda communiqué to nuclea 
tests, stated : 
Once they had been pinned to the wall by the Soviet initiativé 
the Western Powers were forced to discard the mask of peacemakers: . 


A Moscow broadcast, in addition to threatening Britain—now t0 be 
supplied with guided missiles—with ‘an igevitable retaliatory blow” | 
case of aggression by Nato members’, threatened ‘a shattering blot | 
also to bases near the Soviet frontiers ’ in the event of aggression. War 
ings to this effect were also contained in Marshal Bulganin’s Notes © 
the Norwegian and Danish Prime Ministers, which were widely broa- 
cast. Referring to these Soviet warnings, the Norwegian Forde 
Minister, in a broadcast speech, stated: Š 

Norway has always realised the dangers involved in the attempt a 

Prevent war, but we believe that we can best achieve this am ~~ 

standing in solidarity with other democratic countries. A 


Mr. Lange added that the Soviet Notes may have resulted from 
desire to stress to the Soviet people an external danger and to Just A 
the severity of Soviet action in Hungary. The alleged ‘ aggressiven 
of Western Powers was the basic theme in Moscow broadcasts, whether 
on*nuclear tests, foreign bases, or Middle East policy. This theme evr di 


z z it 

occurred in Mr. Shepilov’s broadcast speech to the Congress of Sovi x 
composers, when he defined ‘ peaceful coexistence ” as be f 
{ st 


a tense struggle of all peace-loving democratic forces against woo 
a stubborn competition oa ri 


forces of imperialist aggression . . . 
the fields of economic, scientific and CU 


3 opposed systems in 
activities. 
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South of Sahara—V 
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HE lights are being lit all over Africa; we shall not see them 
put out in our time. In Ghana the light of nationalism is 
burning brightly, as it inspires the first African colony ever to 
become a state governed by native Africans themselves. 
But Ghana is omy the beginning of a long process. In some of the 
other territories we have to watch carefully that the lights do not turn 


į into fires; but you cannot travel round British Africa, as I have done 


in the past two months, without realising that before very long British 
Africa, and perhaps all Africa, will be governed by Africans. Whether 
that will mean rule by black Africans only, or whether it will be shared 


. with white Africans, depends on the relations of the races locally; but 


I am sure that the day in which decisions about Africa are made 
in Whitehall or Paris is passing away. It is to this country’s credit, 
and benefit, that it has takén the lead in bringing its colonies forward 
to the point at which they can govern themselves; Ghana is the 
fulfilment of ogir mission, not our failure nor our withdrawal. I think 
our lead will be followed—in time, and in their own way—by other 
colonial Powers. 


*A Continent Controlling Its Own Destiny’ 

That Africa is ceasing to be an appendage of Europe and is becoming 
a continent controlling its own destiny seems to me certain, but it is 
still difficult to know what sort of a continent it will be. The pace 
of the change has been so colossal that it is hard to focus one’s eyes 
on the new, rapidly emerging Africa. Twenty years ago Africa south of 
the Sahara was far more isolated even than the great desert barrier 
would warrant. It was the war which first took masses of these Africans 
abroad, and made them aware of other nations such as Burma struggling 
to be independent; in the post-war world, it was the radio and growing 
literacy which kept them in touch with the outside world, and par- 
ticularly with events in the United Nations where the Trusteeship 
Committee was constantly debating the rights of dependent peoples; 
at the same time the post-war boom in things like cocoa, coffee, copper, 
groundnuts and other African crops brought a comparative prosperity 
to large parts of the continent, and an increase of social services, 
particularly of education. All of this contributed to waking Africa from 


its long sleep, and to rousing a nationalism which was hardly apparent 


fifteen years ago. Today the continent is being transformed by this 
nationalism, just as the Middle East has been by Arab nationalism. 
For us in Britain one’ great question is whether we can avoid in 
Africa that conflict with nationalism which has wrecked our relations 
with the Arab states, Can we in fact make a success of our relationse 
with the new Africa? : 

To help answer that question for myself I have been trying to 
find out just what are the aims and the nature of African nationalism 
in those territories that" I visited—and I refer from now on to black 
African nationalism and nationalists alone. One thing stands out as 
common to them all; that is their determination that Africans should 
govern themselves, or, in the Federation, have at least a controlling 
share in the destiny of the country which they feel belongs to them 
as native-born Africans. The end of white domination, of rule either 
solely by a minority of white citizens, or by officials far away in 
London, is the aim not only of the leaders but of almost all politically 
conscious Africans. That is by far the most important fact about 
British Africa today. 

Demand Created by Ghana’s Success 

Ghana’s success in attaining self-government has already greatly 
heightened the demand, and quickened the pace, of political dgvelop- 
ment elsewhere, but we must look deeper and further back if we 
want to discover the origins in British territories of this insistence on 
self-government. I spent a good deal of time on my tour in discussing 
these questions with politicians and journalists, civil servants, and 
so-called agitators, Africans and Europeans. I heard about the rights 
of man and the need for experience, the demand for speed and the 
necessity of caution, till my head was spinning with the arguments. 
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Then one day, to get away from it all, I went out from Kampala, in 
Uganda, to the top of one of the hills that surround Lake Victoria, 
to spend an afternoon with friends as a mission school there. It was 
somehow a wonderfully nostalgic scene, with all the paraphernalia Si 
of the English boarding school. There were the houses named after 
famous old boys, the school notice board with all jts array of vital 
news about rewards and punishments, and reminders of traditions 
(‘only school prefects may work in their studies after prep: all other 
boys must go to dormitory’). The school hall was filled with the noise 
of a rehearsal for the end-of-term Gilbert and Sullivan, and on the 
stage were twenty sweating black faces practising the choras from 
‘Iolanthe’: ‘ Bow, bow, you lower middle classes’. As we went out to S 
watch the cricket (semi-finals of the house match) I felt thoroughly 
at home and far away from worrying political problems. ; 

But suddenly it dawned on me that I was not at home; I was 
4,000 miles away; these were African boys from the bush, not British 
boys from the suburbs. What was so natural to me was revolutionary 
to them. All this school tradition, the whole idea of competitive games, 
of house loyalty, of teaching responsibility by putting adolescents in 
authority over their juniors, all of this is part of a comparatively recent . 
British tradition, the tradition of Dr. Arnold and Rugby School; This 
was the system we designed to produce empire builders, and here it 
was being used on these African products of our empire bufiding. 7 
What is the result? Is it perhaps to produce Empire breakers? 


‘... Who Speak the Tongue that Shakespeare Spake’ 

Not quite that, I think; but as I walked back through that school 
library I noticed on the table a dog-eared poetry book open at that 
sonnet of Wordsworth: ‘We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake’. Isn’t that just the point? These schools 
which have provided the leaders *of the new Africa do teach their 
boys to speak the language Shakespeare spoke, to read his passionate 
patriotism, and that of Kipling or Brooke. They have taught them our O 
history, of the long struggle for parliamentary government, of the 
heroism of John Hampden, the first prison graduate to attain some 
political power. We cannot really be surprised that now the seeds we 
sowed in the schools are bearing fruit in a demand for self-government, 
for the right to widen the franchise or resist taxation witgout repre- 
sentation. 

The origin of much African nationalism today is British schools; and 
it proves we haye faithfully educated them in our own standards. 
It produces problems: the demand for self-government always comes 
before the capacity for it, and that has made, and will make, for 
awkward decisions about timing. Given too early, self-government may 
prove only the prelude to anarchy. But the dangers of delaying too 
long in granting it are even greater, for then the pressure will build 
up against us and the parting, when it comes, will be violent and 
hostile. 5 

As it is, Britain today is trusted and respected in’ Ghana, which 
has achieved independence, and in most of those colonies which feel 
they are on’ the edge of self-government. This good-will can be of ° 
imntense importance to us, not omy in direct relations with our ex- 
colonies, the new members of the Commonwealth, but also in the world 
forum of the United Nations. Russia, whizh has had some pretensions ° 
of being the friend of nations struggling towards self-government, 
permanently damaged her reputation by her action i». Hungary, which 
Africans generally saw in its true light as crude old-fashioned imperial- 
ism. It was deeply impressive to me to see in a remote town in Ghana 
a list of those Africans—several hundred—who had contributed their 
mite to Hungfrian Relief fupds. 

African nationalism is certainly not Communist. It is not basically 
anti-British, but it is opposed to British poljtical domination, and it 
is clear-sighted enough to see that until Africans have political power 
in their own land tly will not be wholly free. That is why the argument . + 
about economic advantage always fails to convince. It is*often wue 

e (continued on page 643) e 
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Thoughts at Easter 


HE world would be a happier place, the Archbishop of 

Canterbury was reported as saying the other day, if people did 

not know so much. He did not blame the scientists—it was 

their duty to explore science—but they shared the secrets they 

uncovered, and the knowledge was too much for other people. ‘The 

world is full of people suffering from acute indigestion ’, Dr. Fisher 

declared, ‘ unable to digest the knowledge given to them ’. The difficulty 

of digesting and using to good purpose the vast amount of knowledge 

put at our disposal, particularly by the scientists, is a problem that 

this generation has become exceedingly familiar with, and one can 

- readily sympathise with the view that too much knowledge, like a little 

learning, is a dangerous thing. There is no question here of advocating 

ignorance. On the contrary it is not always easy for us in this age of 

scientific and technological wonders to realise how ignorant we really 

are—ignorant, that is to say, in the things that belong to our peace, 

in the things that really matter. ‘As for me’, said Socrates, ‘all I know 

is that I know nothing’, He would be an arrogant, or at least a rash 

man, who would take it upon himself to say more than that today. 

But if it is by faith rather than knowledge that we have to live our 

lives, the trouble we take in trying to discover a foundation for our faith 
becomes the measure of our interest in the seriozs purposes of life. 

Christians, now looking forward to the great festival of Easter, know 

where they stand in this matter of faith, though as they themselves 

would be the first to admit, it is one thing to have a faith, another to 

live Up to it or even to be sure in the practical affairs of everyday life 

precisely how that faith requires you to act. Those who haye been 

2 following Professor Gregor Smith’s talks for Lent will have been 

given an idea of what Christianity means to him and how in his view 

an answer may be found to the question every thinking man must put 

to himself at some period of his life: ‘What am I living for? What 

is the meaning of it all? ° Those who have found a satisfactory answer 

to these questions without the aid of some kind of religion may perhaps 

= be counted fortunate, though it is difficult to believe that moments 

~ never come when doubts arise, or that any answer which has no applica- 

tion beyond the confines of one’s own experience can be wholly satis- 

factory. No man lives unto himself alone. The truth rather is that few 

Men can go on for very long without a religion of some sort—even if 

at religion amounts to no more or less than man believing in himself. 

. Inrany case what is fairly plain about the world today is that faith can 

easily lead to disillusionment and yet without faith man becomes, if not 

a traitor to his own nature, at all ‘events a victim to despair, caught 

a UP in what Professor Gregor Smith calls ‘a world-sorrow, concentrated 


in individual dread, a dizziness of the soul, a i 
Tenelema T a > a recurring shock of 


The picture secins indeed a 

side. When one talks of despair it is w 

has often pained battles, In other words 

defeated; and if there is one season of 

when, as the poet says, all nature Minist 

= upon us, bringing a sense of cheerfulness, 

Hon. It is surely the season when we may |j 

spirit of easy optimism but in thankfulness f 
« and in high gesolve that the gifts we are wi 
YC possess, superabundant though it may be, shal 

—to make the world a hne place h re 


gloomy one. Fortunately there is another 


ell to Temember that despair 
the spirit of man is not easily 
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the same setbacks. We feel ourselves reduced to similar dimensions in 
the face of young giants eager to deploy their strength. We two old 
parliamentary democracies cling to an almost identical concept of the 
life of societies and of nations. It is symbolic that this Sovereign, 


who iflherits so many glorious traditions, should reflect by her youth ies 
a hope of renewal, that of France and England smiling because they are . ib exists 
not too discouraged by the storm that is turning the world upside down, prompt 
From Italy, the Paris correspondent of La Stampa was quoted ag ard $ 
stressing the French people’s conviction that the Anglo-French alliance see 
“is the most important factor in the defence of liberty’. It went on: 45 diol 
Differences will probably continue to exist, but the French people —i.e., t 
are sure that in decisive moments France and Britain will always could e 
stand together and with them will be found all the other free people undiscij 
of Europe. sin’, I 
2 r 5 with a 
From West Berlin, Tagesspiegel was quoted as saying: É etna 
Infour festive days France’s Republicans are ready to Jay their hearts ing of | 
at the feet of the Queen . . . In the hearts of the French people, who I am 
cheer and hail the English Queen, lives the thought of the Entente grade’ 
Cordiale—that understanding from which one hopes for magic strength a Carti 
in the future. ket pric 
j ; 
A Moscow broadcast to France used the Queen’s visit, in a talk warning iy ae 
of the dangers of nuclear war preparations, as a peg on which to discuss postage 
recent contacts between British and French statesmen. It concluded: desirab 
French-British friendship could have most beneficial effects if it were ET OVER! 
inspired by the honest desire for the peace and unity of all Europe, lost sig 
and not.only of ‘ Little Europe’. $ : aes 
While Soviet broadcasts remained silent about the four latest nuclear use th 
tests carried out in the Soviet Union within ten days, they attacked ansWer 
Britain’s decision to go ahead with her tests, and continued to call for — opinior 
a ban on all such tests. At the same time, Moscow broadcasts gave 
publicity to Soviet warnings to Denmark, Norway, Iceland, Greece, and 
other countries against allowing Nato bases on their territories, as, in the 
event of attack; Russia would strike atthe ‘ aggressor’s * bases, wherever 
they were. : 
A Moscow home broadcast alleged that the United States was 
Preparing to use West German territory as a springboard for atomic that A 
war, thus hoping ‘to divert any retaliatory atomic blow from them- gain pe 
selves on to the Federal Republic’. The danger of such alleged designs stronge 
also for other west European countries was stressed in many of Moscow's ==>- say th 
foreign-language broadcasts. G: A nomics 
On April 13 Dr. Adenauer was quoted from West Germany as , y- o<*Skrum 
welcoming the new United States proposals for ending the production of ¥ Yysinedo 
nuclear weapons. The United States plan, he said, proved that the | ee 
free world wanted peace: the Soviet Union only needed to agree and TE 
there would be world peace. But, continued Dr. Adenauer, it was tinent 
unrealistic to wish to forgo the most modern weapons on principle hope n 
in the present world situation, where the Soviet Union, ‘a frantically to be a 
expansive power’, believed it had been chosen to rule the world ee. oeum 
under communism. Russia’s arming for eventual aggression was evi- | A 1 mus 
denced by the arms, depot found in Sinai, which was to have served ae Ag i 
the Soviet troops in their thrust to the Mediterranean. If the Soviet and se 
Union really wanted peace, she had only to accept the new United are int 
States plan. ee that th 
si tit by Sa anode « Nove por ot 
radioactivity, desi na ae are ra aan T conti a Grona 
On th Y» : ig! O. test defence measures in an atomic war. rest, ar 
e same day it was announced that thousands of armed factory |  threer 
Soken in Par Berlin had taken part in military exercises to train them = their o 
aling with any possible uprising against the Communist regime. ` Yer. 


An East German ‘ransmission said the manoeuvres showed that the 


fighting groups were able to Provect the state against all provocations. 
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which I openly: admit, was to pretend to any 
i Knowledge at all: I ought to have given my 
references. In? future I shall quote Professor 


Cooper, or preferably remain irresponsibly 
yague.—Yours, Etc., 
Stonegrave HERBERT READ 


Style and Visjoxf 

Sir,—If Mr. Semmence is one of a group that 
wants to keep the ‘isms’ ‘out of our mind’ it 
‘was hardly sensible of him to listen to a series of 
talks that was mainly concerned with them. My 
object was neither to ‘sum up the mysteries of 
great paintings’ nor $ label them good, bad, or 
indifferent, but to sort them out into categories 
and to define the terms usually applied to each 
category—a pedestrian task, perhaps, but, I had 
hoped, a useful one. 

In speaking of Poussins ‘ Bacchanalian 
Dance’ (not his ‘ Rape of Proserpina’ which, if 
it exists, is unknown to me) I certainly said, un- 
prompted by Ruskin, * how stiff, how manufac- 
tured is its exuberance compared with that of 
“Rubens ’. That is not to abuse Poussin but to 
describe him. Stiffness is not a weakness and it 
is the habit of Classic artists to ‘ manufacture’ 
—i.e., to design aid execute with deliberation. I 
could equally well have said “how loose, how 
undisciplined is Rubens compared with Pous- 
sin’, I cannot agree that to compare a French 
with a Flemish painter ‘leads us nowhere’, On 
the contrary, it may lead to a better understand- 
ing of both. 

I am sorry that Miss Gardner thinks I ‘ de- 
grade’ art when I compare the market price of 
a Cartier Bresson with that of a Cézanne. Mar- 
ket prices are a useful index of the sacrifice that 
_art lovers are prepared to make in order to 
S possess a work of art, The market prices of 
postage stamps are an equally useful index of 
desirability for stamp lovers. In her attempt to 
prove me a gross materialist Miss Gardner has 
lost sight of the question at issue, which was: 
Has not the photographer the same potentiali- 
ties as the painter since both use tools and both 
use them to express their vision? My own 
ansWer to that question is only a personal 
opinion whereas a market price, far from de- 


that Africans will lose economically where they 

gain politically, but their political desires are far 

stronger than their economic impulses, I could 
say that African nationali§m is blind to eco- 

‘nomics; or more truthfully I could quote 
xe *{krumah’s remark: 
<ingdom, and all things shall be added to you’. 
I have been speaking so far of African 
“nationalism. Is Africa a nation; will the gradual 
recession of European power leave a united con- 
tinent behind it? I do not think so. Indeed I 
hope not. To unite Africa now there would have 
to be a common enemy; that enemy in present 
circumstances could only be the white man, and 
I trust we shall never commit the folly of 
uniting Africans against us. 

As it is, the movements towards independence 
and self-government in each territory of Africa 
are intensely local. Indeed, the danger at first is 
that the units built up by the colonial Powers 
will disintegrate once the white man’s govern- 
ment has gone. I» certainly remains a danger in 
Ghana that Ashanti will split away from the 
rest, and in Nigeria it is always possible that the 
three regions will dissolve the federation and go 
their own ways. 

Yet in dealing with the outside world the new 
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“Seek ye first the political, 


THE LISTENER 


grading, provides a rough summing up of a 
large body of more or less expert judgement. — 
Yours, etc,- - 

London, W.C.1 Eric NEWTON © 


Thé Most Cultured of All Romans 


Sir,—I wouldn’t give more than a Beta minus 
mark to Nero’s line: ‘Colla Cytheriacae splen- 
dent ggitata columbae: The necks of the 
Cytheraean dove gleam when in motion’, No 
dove has more than one neck, and doves’ necks 
gleam, whether in motion or not, when the sun 
shines on them, If this was the best that Seneca 
(Q.N. 1.5.6) could find to quote of Nero’s, the 
rest cannot have been too good.—Yours, et¢., 

Mallorca ROBERT GRAVES 


‘Prometheus Bound’ 

Sir,—Mr, Roy Walker is of course entitled 
thoroughly to have disliked my production of 
‘Prometheus Bound’. I think I am equally en- 
titled not to take particularly seriously a critic 
who lays it down that the ‘Prometheus’ of 
Aeschylus ‘cries out for almost operatic treat- 
ment, Wagner at that’, 

It is difficult to imagine who must be turning 
more violently in his grave at such a suggestion, 
Aeschylus or Wagner, There is, I submit, a great 
gulf fixed between Hellas and Bayreuth. 

Yours, etc., 


BBC, London, W.1 VAL GIELGUD 


Third Programme Listening Panel 

Sir,—In the autumn of 1954 the B.B.C. 
decided to set up, as an experiment, a Third 
Programme Listening Panel through which 
listeners’ views upon Third Programme broad- 
casts could be systematically assessed. Members 
of the panel were to be supplied, week by week, 
with questionnaires relating to forthcoming 
broadcasts. No special listening was required of 
them; but they were asked to complete the ques- 
tionnaires of broadcasts which they happened to 
listen to in the ordinary course. 

An appeal for the co-operation of Third Pro- 
gramme listeners brought abundant help; the 
panel was organised and, thanks to the co- 
operation of listeners, it soon graduated from an 


South of Sahara—V 


(continued from page 623) 


African states as they emerge in the next two 
decades will inevitably draw together for com- 
mon action. They will try to present to the 
world what Dr. Nkrumah calls ‘the African 
personality’. What sort of a personality will 
that be? As yet, our eyes and minds find it difi- 
cult to interpret a face unless it resembles our 
own—and already I find that many educated 
Africans are ceasing to wish to look, behave, 
and dress like Europeans; and are beginning to 
take pride in their native—once*a term of abuse 
—customs, ‘White tie or national dress’ said 
the invitations to a state ball in Ghana, and how 
I envied the Africans in their comfortable, 
colourful Kente cloths, and how proud they 
were of them, even though some were clearly 
more used to an English business suit! 

Yet though Africans in their new-found 
nationalism are asserting their own distipctive 
personality, though they are demanding control 
of their own affairs in politics, they are not, and 
Africa need not be, anti-white, and certainly not 
anti-British. At present those nations close to 


independence, and Ghafta which has crossed the* 
divide, look first to us in Britain for help in their 


difficulties, economic, political, and strategie. 
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Ig seems to me of the highesi possible importance 


experiment to an 
research mac! . 
has been providing a unique ser € 
_ tion to those responsible for the Third 
` tamme’s direction. e 
There are likely, in the near futu 
some vacancies in the panel’s ranks, 
members retire, and the B.B.C. would like 
hear from ‘Third Programme listeners who 
would be willing to serve upon it. Thi 
ested need do no more than send the 
eand address on a postcard marked “Third 
Programme Panel’, to me at Broadcasting  ă 
House, London, Wl. This will bring fuller - 
information. Sr 
Should the response be greater than i is neces- 
‘sary, preference will,eas far as possible, be given 
to listeners who åre offering their serviceS a 
second time.—Yours, etc., 
B.B.C., R. J. E. SILVEY 
London, W.1 Head of Audience Research 


‘G. K. Chesterton: An Anthology’ 

Sir,—Your discerning review in THE 
LISTENER of April 11 of G. K. Chesterton: An 
Anthology ends with a reference to ‘G. K. C.’s 
only’ (sic) ‘play, “ Magic”’. There ‚was also, 
of course, ‘The Judgement ‘of Dr, Johnson’ 
(1927) which, like ‘ Magic’, had a run on the 
London stage with a distf{nguished cast. Both 
of these plays are overdue for revival: moderp 
playgoers cannot consist wholly of Angry 
Young Men Waiting for Godot. - 
` Bernard Shaw went to a great deal of trouble 
to cajole G. K.€. into writing more plays, but. 
without success. A projected dramatised version 
of The Flying Inn for which G.K.C. wrote 
some extra songs came to nothing, but a third 
play, ‘The Surprise’, was found among his 
papers and published as recently as 1952. 

Yours, etc., 
Sale J. J. SULLISAN 


e 
The book Sculpture in Europe Today, from which 
he picture was taken to illustrate the article on 
Constantin Brancusi in THE LISTENER of April 4, 
is published in this country by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, acting as agents of Wines sly) of 
California Press. 


that we should provide that help as best we ean, 
both in capital for development, technical skill $ 
in engineering, and political experience in a 
managing both domestic and foreign affairs. Yet cae 
I wonder whether our present political arrange- 
ments here at home are quite suited to the prob- 
lems of these new nations “coming to self- 
government with such slender resources. The 
Colonial Office is felt, in West Africa at any 4 
rate, to be too paternal, but one might ask ~ 
whether the €ommonwealth Relations Office is : 
not somewhat too coolly fraternal? What is 3 
needed is a more avnacular body which will give 
discreet help where” necessary without making 
any political demands in return. e 

Certainly I feel, as I see this new Africa 
emerging, that nothing should claim our atten- 
tion more urgently than the problem of how “we 
can help it to step forth into the world as our 
friend, and as a symbol of success in our im- 


f, 


dent nations, Siete A At 
multi-racial, standjng on their own fe 
can do this, if we can keep the I 
emergent Africa, then we may indee 
new worlé into existence” to re 
upset “balance of the old. 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
_ luxurious long drink with either. 
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Abroad view 


If you are looking for further development of 
your export business our Overseas Branch can 
be of inestimable service. It is in touch with 
correspondents in every market and, because 

it handles a vast overseas business, there is 
scarcely an export problem for which its 
specialist staff cannot find an answer from their 
hard-won experience. Our staff are encouraged 
to give personal service to every customer and 
the manager of our nearest branch is always 
ready to deal with your enquiries, whether they 
may be connected with overseas business or 


with the many other facilities we can offer. 


National Provincial 
Jor friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


Head Office ; 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Principal Overseas Branch: | Princes Street, London, E.C.2 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


More and more people are finding a new and 
Very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink, ! 


At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 


able homies, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note. . 


Make þriends with 


< -MARTELL 
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Onward Christian 
Soldier ; 


WILLIAM PURCELL 


The subject of this biography is the 
Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould, the 
last of the great ‘ Squarsons.’ 

* Seems always accurate. He (the author) writes with good 
sense and humour; his style is correct and agreeable, J] 
recommend his book to everyone interested in the Church of 
England, the Victorian Age or singularity of character,’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER Sunday Times 
€... he writes with great tenderness and insight, being himself 
blessed, as every good biographer must be, with a cherishing 
eye for a character.’ 


Manchester Guardian. 21s. net 


FRANCIS KING 
The Widow 


Book Society Recommendation 


. 5 
‘ The characterisation is excellent—there are many brilliant 
minor portraits—and the tone of the whole book is beautifully 
maintained: Mr. King seems unable to write badly.’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 

‘In each succeeding book he has broadened, grown wiser. 
The Widow is the best thing he has yet done... There is 
something Forsterian about him, a mingling of elegance and 
compassion, .. .” 

JOHN METCALF (Sunday Times) 
“a novel which I can commend without reservation. It is a 
mature, sincere and deeply satisfying work. . ., It is lit with 
a sweet and quiet humour; it breathes wisdom and courage 
and a belief in human goodness.’ ; 

JOHN CONNELL (Evening News) 

16s. net 


Parliament in India 
WwW. H. MORRIS-JONES 


This is the first full-scale study of a modern Indian political 
institution. It is both a general survey of the way in which 
the institutions of parliamentary democracy are*taking root 
in Indian soil, and a detailed study of the political and techni- 
cal organisation so far achieved, with special attention devoted 
to features which are distinctively Indian, 

“This book is a work of outstanding scholarship, quickened 
by experience of men and affairs, sympathetic insight into 
human nature, apt anecdote and dry wit . . . This book is, 
what its publishers claim it to be, a major contribution to 
the literature on modern India as well as to the study of 
political processes. It is also extremely readable.’ 

The Economist 35s. net 


The Development of the 
Treasury, 1660-1702 


STEPHEN B. BAXTER 


Dr. Baxter considers the development of the Treasury in its 
relations with King and Council; and in its working with other 
departments of State and the revenue boards. The author 
suggests that the system reached maturity in 1676, and that 
its weaknesses were reflections of the general weakness of the 
government. 

_ This is, in fact, the story of the beginning of the most 
important of British government departments, and of its 
emergence as a recognisable unit of modern administration. 

Ready June 3. 45s. net 


George Berkeley and the 


Proofs for the Existence of God 
EDWARD A. SILLEM 


At the present time there is a greatly increased interest in 
Berkeley's work, and this study is the first serious study of 


the theological aspect of his writings for a considerable time. 


“Mr, Sillem has earned our gratitude for the sustained 
excellence of his analysis.’ 


BISHOP WAND Sunday Times 21s, net 
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AM going to pass on some of the impressions I have brought 
back from the Union of South Africa. I am not such an ddiot 
as to suppose that in one talk I can 


d ] I Jn or can give a comprehensive picture 
I of what is happening in the Union, especially as I have no idea 
sf how much you knqw about the back history, or how and why Euro- 
peans, coloured peoples, Asians, and Africans are living—I was going 
es to say ‘together’ but that would not be the right word—are situated 
t æ in proximity to each other in the southern part`of Africa. 
g ¥“ Most of the Europeans in the Cape Peninsula—surely one of the most 
A | beautiful areas of mountain and blue sea in the world—are Beitish in 
origin and sentiment. But South Africa is at present governed by the 
Nationalist Party, most of whose members are of Dutch origin. As I 
moved about amongst these English-speaking people at the Cape, what 
ei | they said in effect was this: ‘We British are supposed to have 
| won the Boer War. Maybe it was not a very-moral war, but the 
| defeated were treated generously and a sincere attempt was made to 
at s build up an Anglo-Dutch South African nation. Now the Nationalists 
y are out to make South Africa an Afrikaans-speaking Republic and to 
.) Squeeze everyone who is British out of the picture. We want to retain 
t. the British `connection; they don’t’. These people are anxious about 
is the future and their apprehensions are increased by the vigour and 
d energy with which the Nationalist Government is pressing one with 
) its policy of apartheid. 
h Insoluble Problem ? y 
e You cannot be many hours in Africa without realising that the racial 
E] question is becoming more and more the great issue of the day as the 
9 ap < Nationalists push forward relentlessly with’ apartheid. One of my 
friends said that Smuts had told.him that in his opinion the racial 
problem was strictly speaking insoluble and the less one did about it 
i the better. The only hope was that time would somehow or other 
hi produce a solution, or at any rate a working compromise. 
{l 7 That is not the present Government’s view. The Nationalist leaders 
h "I talked to were able men and the impression they left on me was that 
E f they are proud of the fact that they are not running away from the 
|- o racial problem. ‘What we want’, they told me, ‘and what we intend 
d to have, is a white South Africa’. ‘1 believe’, one of the leaders said, 
d ‘that every state in Africa may go black but one will not and that 
o is ours’. k 7 A 
S; They know that*the labour of the African is essential to the economic 
o life of this growing and expanding country and they rely on the un- 
f doubted fact that the standard of living of the African in the Union 
7 is almost certainly higher than in any other part of Africa. This fact, 
they hope, will discourage the African from political action designed to 
remove him from his inferior status under apartheid. As an insurance 
=~ policy against African political ambitions the Nationalists have a number 
of formidable forces at théir disposal. They have the arms, the armed 
forces and the police: they have the elaborate legislation of apartheid 
s g-gvhich says exactly what an African may do and may not do, where 
r mic may live; where he may not and where he may sit in public; how 
r e may travel; whom he may marry; and so forth, But what I call the 
£ secret weapon of the Nationalists is the fact that—apart from a handful 


of Europeans who belong to the Liberal Party—the European political 
opponents of the Nationalists are mostly sympathetic to the general idea 
of apartheid or segregation of the races. Over and over again I used 
td say: ‘You don’t like the Nationalists. Do you then favour the idea 
of the multi-racial policy which is being tried out jn Rhodesia and 
the East African Territories further north?’ 

The short answer was always a ‘No!’ Then I used to say: “What 
you really want is apartheid without blood and tears. You will the 
end, but, unlike the Nationalists, you shrink from the means’. 

__ After listening to a United Party ex-Minister attacking the National- 

ists and deploring the growing racial tension, I said: < Why don’t you 

come out 100 per cent. against the principle of apartheid?’ He replied: 

“It would smash our party to do so’. For what my opinion is worth, 

i I think he may be wrong. A young Dutchman with whom I stayed a 

= agight and who happened to be a United Party supporter said to me: 
e ° 
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“Our party is going to lose the next election anyhow. We might as 
well do it on a worth-while issue by opposing apartheid’. 

One long, sunny afternoon I sat beheath the shade of a great oak 
tree with the Archbishop of Cape Town. I little guessed às I listened 
to this man of great experience in African affairs that death wds about 
to lay its hand on his shoulder. As the shadows Idhgthened in the 
incredibly beautiful 250-year-old garden ef Bishop’s Court, the Atch- 
bishop told me of his grave disquiet about the latest apartheid move, a 
which is a law to give the Minister of Native Affairs the power to — 
forbid Africans to worship in European churches. This, the Arckbishop 
felt, was a move by the State to impose conditions upon the worship 
of Christ which the Church must and would resist, regardless of the 
cost. His last act before he died was to sign a letter to the Minister 
explaining why, if the Bill became law, the Bishops must for con- 
science’s, sake disobey the law. Since then the Bill has been passed. 
This may become a tremendous issue. : 


Apprehension in the Countryside F 

As I travelled north towards Johannesburg, ‘staying at sheep farms 
on the veld, I found some apprehension in the countryside. I was told 
over and over again that up to a year or so ago the African in_ the 
countryside was untouched by the racial,question. In wicked places like 
Johannesburg there was always trouble, but not on the vast expanses 
of the veld—whose subtle fascination absolutely seduced me, and I 
confess I shall not be happy unless I can go back again to those huge 
expanses of ocean-like land. But now, said these farmers, there was an 
atmosphere—things .seemed: to be happening in the countryside, but 
exactly what they were no one could tell me. ‘ The fact is, Commander ’, 
said a man who farms 120,000 acres, ‘we damned well don’t know 
exactly what the Bantu is thinking gbout, but some of us who have 
known him for a long time have an idea he is thinking about more than ` 
beer and women’. cone 

At one farm a party was given for me and seventy people turned up 
at 7 p.m. and the last left at 4 a.m.; at which hour my energetic hostess 
and I fished glasses-out of a lily pool. We sat beneath a huge African 
moon as relays of African women, moving with the grace of Greek 
goddesses, brought food grilled on a huge wood .fire. Many of the 
guests had motored 100 miles and one incredible man had fldwn 500 
miles and motored 200 miles to come to the party. As a lifelong 
teetotaller with an. indefatigable desire to find out what people are 
thinking about, I had a glorious time cross-examining, say, X at 10 p.m. 
and then tackling him again at 2.30 a.m. One could write a book about 
that long, gay night and not only about what they said to me but 
what they said to each other. Over and over again someone would say 
to me “Do you think we are-sitting on a volcano in this country? > The 
question seemed to me to supply its own answer. 
A Land Larger than Life ; 

I danced that night with a charming woman, smartly dressed, Ten « 
days earlier there had been a nasty accidenr on their farm and several 
Africans had been badly cut about. Lhe nearest doctor—thirty miles 
away—was unobtainable. This girl and her two sisters-in-law had sallied 
forth with disinfectant—designed, I believe, for sheep—darning necelles 
and thick thread and sewed up the wounds, Both the Africans and the 
doctor, some days later, were Pleased with the resule. The South 
African European women are beautiful and, like their men, can be 
tough. You have to be tough, you have to have guts, to grapple with 
Africa. It is larger than Jife and not at all fully tamed, 

At another farm my hostess said: ‘I don’t know what to do about 
it.” We then discussed for an hour whether it was wrong for her son, 
aged ten, to bathe in the same swimming psol with an African boy, 
aged fourteen, who was his companion, og perhaps -one should call 
him his aide-de-camp. As a baby her little boy was looked after by an 
African nannie, but at what age does the colour-bar start to operate? 7 


* (continued on page 795) 
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Royal Visit to Denmark 


EXT week Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke 

of Edinburgh are paying a State visit to Denmark. This is 

the Queen’s first visit to Denmark, but during the last 

two years she has paid State visits to Norway and Sweden 

so that she thus completes State visits to the three democratic Scandina- 
vian kingdoms, which are linked with ourselves by history, tradition, 
political structure, and culture. Less than 1,000 years ago a Danish King 
miled over England, as well as over Norway, and a Viking Empire 
bestrode northern Europe. When the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
Jand from the royal yacht Britannia they will sce, like many other visitors 
before them, the famous bronze figure of the ‘ Little Mermaid’ upon a 
rock, the fictional creation of Hans Andersen, gazing pensively upon the 
sea, It is tempting to imagine that the Mermaid is contemplating the 
past greatness of the country which, like Portugal, also recently visited by 
our Queen, was once an empire and now fulfils a more modest political 
role. In 1017 the Danes ruled England; in 1397 by the Union of 
Kalmar they became the dominating power in Scandinavia; and it was 
not uctil 1660 that they lost control of the Baltic Sound and confessed 
inferiority to the Swedes with whom they battled for many years. 
{it is interesting to reflect how neighbours have fought, English and 
Scots, French and Germans, Spaniards .and-Portuguese, Danes and 
Swedes, throughout much of modern European history.) In 1814 
Denmark lost Norway to Sweden and in 1864 Slesvig and Holstein 
to Germany. Denmark still retains sovereignty over the Faroes and 
Greenland, though Greenland was granted self-governing rights in 1953. 
Togay, Denmark. has a population of over 4,000,000, less than the 

_ population of London. One-quarter of the population lives in Copen- 
hagen or its neighbourhood in the island of Zealand. Economically, 
Denmark exemplifies Dr. Toynbee’s doctrine of challenge and response. 
With its scattered islands and lack of mineral wealth it might be 
ed to be a poverty-stricken country. But over the years it has- 

built up a flourishing agriculture. It has some of the best bacon factories 
and Jager beer breweries in the world. Actually today only about a 
quarter of the population is directly engaged in agriculture, but the law 
hampers the creation of large farms and there are about 100,000 
small-holdings and 100,000 medium-size holdings in the country. The 
small-holders arc largely dependent for their prosperity on the price of 
eggs and bacon and with the increasing amount of autarky in Europe 
~ “since the war, with raising of tariffs, the imposition of quotas and the 
subsidisation of national agricultures, including our own, things have 
= not been easy for them, even if that seems paradoxical in a world 
~ Which we have been so often told is short of food. In fact our Ministry 
of Agriculture is, one suspects, about as popular there as the memory 
of Lord Nelson who attacked the Danish fleet in Copenhagen harbour. 
The Danes are a cultured people. The bookshops in Copenhagen are 
full of the books of all the nations of the world, English is commonly 
read and spoken, and our literature is as familiar to them as Hans 
a is to us. The Danes have a fine Royal Ballet; the Queen 


Alk communications should b 
Broadcasting House, London, 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part 


addressed to 


vill see a gala performance at the Reyal Theatr 
They are also celebrated for their S Le T. 
of Edinburgh will gc to the royal porcelain factory, as well as to a 
brewery. The Danes have an older system of universal education and 
an oldey ‘welfare state’ than our own. A progressive people, they have* 
no need to sigh ove; their days of past political greatness. As so ia 
to our a being = “Great Power? imposes* burdens as well as 
responsibilities and does not necessarily conduce y i - > 
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What They Are Saying- 


Forefgn broadcasts on nuclear tests Be 
THE ANNIVERSARY of V.E.-Day, the meeting of the Supreme Sovie, ** 
and the recent Nato meeting in Bonn were all occasions used by the ~ 
Soviet and satellite propaganda to discuss the danger from nuclear 
explosions. E cs 
Or May 10 the Supreme Soviet passed a resolution calling on the — 
British Parliament and the United States Congress to help to bring an , 
immediate halt to nuclear tests. The resolution followed a speech by the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko who, according to Moscow radio, said 
that so long as the United States and Britain continued their tests, 
Russia would also do so. = 
The same point was made in the Soviet reply, on May 12, to the às% 
Japanese Note which protested against the carrying out by the Soviet 
Union without warning of nuclear tests, and which called upon her to 
end them. On May 10 the Federal German Lower House passed aq 
resolution calling on Britain, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union to stop — 
tests for a limited period. 
A Moscow home broadcast accused the 
sation of aiming to ‘ convert West Germany into the main atomic arsenal 
of this bloc’, and added: A i | 
The atomic rearmament of West Germany cannot fail to cause $ 
corresponding measures to be taken to ensure the security of those , 
countries against which West Germany is being armed. | 
Other Moscow broadcasts claimed that. Dr. Adenauer had asked for 
atomic weapons for the West German army. One Moscow broadcast | 
spoke of ‘ the fear of the Atlantic politicians in face of the public reac- i 
tion’ to Mr. Bulganin’s recent messages. Publicity was given to calls 


for an end to nuclear tests by British Labour M.P.s, and to John 


= 


Wl 


many East German broadcasts. 
An Order of the Day by Marshal Zhukov on V.E.-Day, broadcast 
by Moscow radio, spoke of Soviet efforts to promote peace being ‘ob: 
structed by the aggressive policy of imperialist governments », Hence, 
the Soviet Union was ‘ doing everything to increase the defence potential 
of our country”. Pravda was quoted as alleging that ‘the very Same 
imperialist monopolies’ which were responsible for Hitler’s emergence — 
and for two world wars, were now threatening the peoples with an even iE 
more devastating war. Satellite leaders used V.E.-Day to stress te 
threat of atomic war and of West German aggression. s 
In an interview with The New York Times, published on May i, 
Mr. Khrushchev expressed his desire to visit the U.S‘A. for a talk with 
President Eisenhower. However, if the Americans still insisted on the 
liberation of east Europe, it would take 200 years or more before the — 
Soviet Union and the United States came together. ‘On these matters : 
[he said] we are inflexible ’. If the Soviet Union could reach agreement i 
with the United States, she ought to be able to do the same WU 
Britain and other Powers. After dismissing the problem of Germany 38 ~ 


one that should be left to the East and West Germans, Mr. Khrushchev L 4 
Sew 


said any European settlement might entail setting up a ‘ continwng | 
body’ dominated by the United States and the Soviet Union. This, 55% 
said, would obviously mean the dissolution of Nato. The United Nations ~~ 
was not important at present, because of the dominant role in it of © 
United States. Finally, Mr. Khrushchev said that it was an indisputab ae 
fact that the United States and her allies contemplated an aggressive | 
war against the Soviet Union and its allies. = 
On May 10 Moscow radio announced that the Supreme Soviet had 
unanimously approved Mr. Khrushchev’s plan to reorganise the adminis 
tration of Russian industry, involving the replacement of twenty minis 
tries in Moscow by ninety regional economic councils. In his spe, 3 
broadcast by Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev spoke of the * convenience 
the Ministry of Coal being moved to Kemerovo: that of oil to 2 Oe 
Kazan, and that of iron and steel to the Urals. From India, The Indian 
Express was quoted as saying: oe 
Viewed from the international angle, the Khrushchev plan may i 
part of the preparation for the contingency of a third world wat 
Administrative decentralisation has inevitably to follow the dispersion 
of industry, which has now become unavoidable, And it is wit 18 
forestall it when such decentralisation has a valuable political advantié® 
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This I believe is the nature of the job for 
which many firms engage personne] officers, and 
wich, often with great skijl and courage, is 

` being tackled in a growing number of British 
companies today. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.2 B. N. SEEAR 


Freedom. #nd Equality 


Sir,—I have somewhat belatedly seen your 
leading article on “Freedom and Equality ” 
(THE LISTENER, May 2) in the course of which 
yeu discuss my Hobhouse lecture on the Welfare 

tate. 

You mention the questions I asked about the 
degree of equality which will Produce the most 
favourable conditions for welfare; and the 
amount of equality the British people desire or 
will accept. You then remark that I thus appear 
“to postulate that equality is a necessary con- 
comitant to progress, assuming that we mean by 
Progress the maximisation of welfare’. 

This does not fully represent my position on 
this crucial matter, I went on to say that: 


. Hitherto the remarkable contributions which 
this country has made to government and politics, 
science, medicine, navigation, aeronautics, litera- 
ture, the dråma, poetry, technology, and other 

~ spheres of life have been due to the exceptional 
exertions of exceptional men. If we are to con- 
tinue to make great contributions we must recog- 
nise that a high standard of welfare for the 
common man is no substitute for the exceptional 
achievements of the uncommon man. Our aim 
should therefore be to bring about conditions 
which, while ensuring a relatively high general 
level of welfare, will be such as to evoke the 
exceptional efforts of men and women of out- 
standing ability. We can undoubtedly increase 
greatly the proportion of those who are able to 
make a creative contribution to civilised life, but 
only if we make the development of exceptional 
ability an important part of public policy. If we 
are not willing to cultivate and reward excep- 
tional talent, on the ground that to do so offends 
against the principle of equality, both we and the 
world will suffer from that attitude, 
Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
Visiting Professor of Political Science 
University of California 


‘When’, I said, ‘did George begin to realise 
he was a superior type of man?’ 
_ She replied: ‘I suppose when he was about 
five’. Later on she said: ‘ You know, I am sorry 
for the Africans’. 


‘ Why?’ I asked. 
‘Because’, she said, ‘God made them black’. 


. sre was a very nice woman and her staff 


appeared to be devoted to her. 3 

At Johannesburg I reached what everyone ha 
-told me was the storm centre, this amazing, 
bustling, vibrating city, which has spectacularly 
- become the second largest in Africa: a city 
founded on gold to which, more recently, has 
been added uranium, a lawless city. The lovely 
houses round. it have thick bars on the ground- 
floor windows, night watchmen, and large dogs. 
In immense native townships, usually about ten 
miles from the city, live some 500,000 Africans 
~ Whose labours are essential to the life of the 
city. Africans from far away come to Johannes- 
burg, from Nyasaland, from Mozambique, from 
Basutoland, lured by the prospects of earning 
what, by their Standards, is big money, I stood 
< on a hill and looked at one of these townships, 
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‘The Living Rocks’ 3 


Sir,—Phoenix House are certainly to be con- 
Sratulated on having commissioned Mr. Grigson’s 
excellent commentary for The Living Rocks, but 

(I implied as much in my review (THE LISTENER, 
April 25) and it is not a point at issue, What 
I complained of was the make-up, which runs: 
Maurois—Grigson—Plates 1-24—Key to 
«Plates 1-24—Grigson—Plates 25-48—Grigson— 
a blank page—Plates 49-64—Key to Plates 25-64 
—A Table of Geological Time—Grigson, 
and may I tHink not unfairly be qualified 4s 
“casually slapped together in a take-it-or-leave-it 
confusion of text, tables, and indices’, If how- 
ever (as it appears) Mr, Baker wishes’ me to 
substitute ‘deliberately for “casually *, I must 
of course bow to his correction.—Yours, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


Religious, Broadcasts 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Littlewood, my letter 
was based on my experiences over a long number 
of years, and referred to congregational singing 
being affected by organists. Greatly as we are 
indebted to Bach, chorales have nothing to do 
with the point I raised. 

The late Norman Cocker and I often met. I 
had the greatest admiration for him as an 
organist. Further, whenever I heard him, he was 
one of the few who, at that time, did not go off 
the beaten track. 

To give further illustrations of the point I 
stressed—and ,I could give many—I mention 
two. The first was at a Congregational Church in 
a northern city. Through the wilful ‘ going off 
the rails’ by the organist in one of the hymns, 
when it was not even a unison verse, the majority 
of the vast congregation of 2,000 just stopped 
singing in sheer bewilderment and frustration. 
The second was at a C.E. Rally in a south-west 
city. The organist, in the hymn Preceding the 
address, in the third of five verses, and for no 


apparent reason, went berserk. The speaker, who. 


had come down from the far north-east, was 
completely thrown out of gear. 

These are but two of many instances I could 
give, and the organists did not realise their great 
responsibility. Instead of helping and inspiring 
the worshipper, they did incalculable harm. 


Impressions of South Africa 


(continued from page 779) — 


at the serried ranks of the little houses, not 
unlike the “pre-fabs’ in Britain, and my com- 
panion remarked: ‘If they chose to do so those 
fellows would bring the life 6f this city to a 
full stop in four days”. 

The urbanised African is the most critical 
part of the racial question. He has become de- 
tribalised and is attracted as a moth to a candle 
by many of the less meritorious aspects of the 
western way of life. Until a few years ago the 
African locations round Johannesburg were 
world famous for their slum conditions, The 
municipality has made a heroic effort to remedy 
this, state of affairs and is certainly on top of 
that particular problem. Nevertheless thousands 
of Africans still live on or about the subsistence 
level, and the recent bus boycott, when for 
weeks on end tKousands of Africans walked 
eight miles each day to and from their work in 
the city, was triggered off by the genuine 
inability of many Africans to pay the extra 
penny a day for the eight-mile journey. 


I was in the city whilst this boycott was 


at its height and what worried the Europeans 
in Johannesburg was the astounding discipline 
e 


nee Soe! 


Hazratganj. Luc 


As for sending Mr. Littlewood 4 
composițjons, I am quite prepared to do 
he is equally prepared to give me his wor 
he will play-them as written, apart | om u 
fuller chords. I assure him that variations fo 
unison singing would be quite unnecessary, 
words being sufficient guide—if one ‘ 
words’ as one should—when to úse fuller c 
I take it that Mr. Littlewood would’ not dre 
of attempting to write variations on Bach! pes 
As Mr. Littlewood can find no example of — 
my compositions in the standard books, perhaps 
he may like to buy a copy of the June 8, 1957, 
number of the Sunday Companion in which two 
of my hymns will be featured. I might also = 
inform him that there will be some of my work 
in the new Baptist Hymnbook, si 
Yours, etc., 


Swindon B. EDWARD `| 


a y 5 


A Chesterton Exhibition 

Sir, —I was delighted by the comment on the 
Chesterton exhibition in Manchester by your ; 
reporter Mr. James Entwistle which appegred 
in “Did You Hear That?’ in THE LISTENER of 
April 25, and as an admirer of G. K. regretted 
it was not substantially longer. é a 

I have read several books by Chesterton and ~ 
among them the Tauchnitz edition of The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown. I liked these Father 
Brown stories very much and I tried to get some 
more of them but till now without result, Well, 
if your correspondent or any one else could tell 
me if there exists a complete collection of Father 
Brown stories and where and at what price it is 
obtainable, I shall be grateful. i 

I know England is a country where all kings 
of clubs and societies are formed and exist. Does 
anything like a Chesterton Society exist? And if 
so, what is its address? : 


k: 
; Yours, etc., a - 
Vinkovićeva 1, V. Lopasic 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


e LJ 


of the boycotters, the evidence the boycott pro; 
vided of the ability of the African to organise ‘oon 
a movement of this character, It was extra- ; 
ordinarily impressive to watch the stream of 
Africans moving out of Johannesburg on their 
daily trek home. On the outskirts of Alexandra, 


sorry for the police, 

they look as if they were feeling so silly, waiting 

for trouble which the Africanseare determined 

to avoid’, ; S 
But what can the 


know 


~ servience to the kind of art which 
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and non-academic art, 


J 7 academic 
ISTINCTIONS beye imonious debate, are no 


acr 
formerly the source of so much re, 
longer Leme to the discussion of contemporary painting 


and ‘sculpture. Academies are now, comparatively speaking, 
without irffluence, and academicians might even resent ahe imputation 
that the institutions of which they are members are academic in any- 


thing out name. In the days of their 
supremacy, academies encouraged pre- 

scriptive techniques and prespi 
iconography; patronage was largely 

confined to those artists who carried out 

the prescriptions, and the term 

academic, when it is applied to the : 
visual arts, is today charged with sug- | Ee 
gestions of narrow-mindedness and 5 
obstructive conservatism. But, though 

art is no longer in rebellious thrall to 

the reactionary principles of any 

tutelary organisation, this enfranchise- 

ment is perhaps in danger of being suc- 

ceeded, insensibly, by a dangerous sub- 


the government, as the most important 
patron, may decide to promote. 
‘Academic art was founded, at least 
ostensibly, on the respectable tenets of 
classicism, but there are now no 
accepted standards for the guidance of 
state patronage, and the fact that there 
is nevertheless a critical distinction to 
be made between official and ron- 
official art is possibly an ominous one. ` 
If official art has distinctive charac- 
teristics at all, these must, in the cir- 
cumstances, have been arbitrarily or 
fortuitously adopted and at the same 
. time, if only on economic grounds, they 
are ceriain to be widely and thought- 
Jessly copied. } 
Mr. Reg Butler, a group of whose 
recent bronzes is now on view at the 
Hanover Gallery, and Signor Mirko 
Basaldella, who is at present exhibiting > 
paintings and sculpture at the Arthur 
Jeffress Gallery, may both be con- 
sidered as exponents of official art. The 
inspiration of primitive or even pre- 
historic prototypes, which threatens to 
become a rigid €lement in official art 
today, is evident in the work of both, 
and each favours that conception of the human figure as having been 
arrested at some early but otherwise fanciful stage of evolution, a con- 
ception with whose features in ‘public monuments we are dodmed 
perhaps, to grow increasingly familiar. Both are international prize- 
winners, and in the competition for a monument to ‘The Unknown 
Political Prisoner’ Butler was awarded the first and Mirko the second 
prize. eee : 
Their art, in its less generalised aspects, is dissimilar. The interest 
of Mirko’s work is largely the product of an idiosyncratic technical 
virtuosity and an unabashed but imaginative exploitation of archaeo- 
logical motifs. When he is at his best here, as in the subjects called 
£ Totem? (cut metal) and ‘ Maschera Tonda ’, the curiosity of his work- 
manship is immediatly intriguing and the allusion in his subject- 
matter to some archaic exemplar is sufficiently imprecise to be stimulat- 
ing. His art illustrates the inescapable influence of Malraux’ Musée 
Imaginaire, but thiseis an influence to which grateful submission is 
usually a more fruitful response than any deliberdte attempt to manu- 
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Round the London Galleries 


ae o By ROBIN IRONSIDE 


‘Girl’ (1954), a bronze by Reg Butler: 
Hanover Gallery 
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facture originality. On the whole, his pictures are less successful than 
his scuļpture. Technically, the paintings may be just as skilful, but when 
they imitate effects which are usually produced by mechanical means, 
interest in the trick’ tends to oust less irrelevant considerations. 
Butler, at any,rate for the moment, has forsaken ‘welding’ for 
modelling. The bronzes at present on view at the “Hanover Gallery ` 


are nearly all of mutilated girls. In | complic 

most cases it is the extremities which | miles < 

are missing though the surgery in a few S Middle 

has been more drastic. It would be A the gre 

absurd to deny the peculiar beauty with Yer" 

which art invests what is fragmentary, that th 

and as far as sculpture is concerned | this inc 

the validity of the fragment might Det contain 

reasonably be regarded as, in a measure,, ase develoy 

platitudinous, But in considering | from si 

Butler’s bronzes, the impression is diff- ' not on 

cult to resist that they are either com- —  jndepe 

plete representations of maimed persons ways 0 

or else sketches for some female figure Everyt 

whose ultimate shape has not yet been The: 

decided to the sculptor’s satisfaction. really 

Whatever the intention may have been deal v 

the monotony of the result remains; the attract 
repetitious effect might be unexception- really 

able in a studio, but it is inappropriate young 

in an exhibition, and the authentic ` east of 

vigour, and, occasionally passion, with s: .’too of 

which Butler models the female torso * unclotl 

is obscured by the lack of conceptual pages « 

variety. Mr. Robert Melville, in a sym; Recen| 
pathetic introduction to the catalogue \~= more 

of this exhibition, justly commends thesi convey 

assertive, almost confident, eroticism of and w 

these figures, but the most effective a cons 

piece on view is perhaps the ‘Circe epr 

Head’ of which the catastrophes rather penet 
than the triumphs of the flesh are ap- That 
parently the subject. aaa 

The Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton — will b 

Place has acquired a reputation as te ote 

nursery of so-called Social Realist art. Na 
The work of Cynthia Pell, who is êt — A 

present holding her first exhibition 0 erect 
this gallery, might more aptly be de |. other 
scribed as Social Futurist. A superficial i prise 

AE CE a i glance at her-pictures reveals the same the sc 
Ae concern with the details of a somewhat sand i 

from the exhibition at the comfortless domesticity which has 1° z ©. entire 
spired the more established exponents ~~ \pthey 

of “ Social Realism °, though she paints with a lady-like hesitancy which B  langu 
is not usually associated with this kind of art. On closer inspection the | 
however, the protagonists of her pictorial world turn out to be WE i comn 
dramatis personae of a nightmare. The mutants of the future, Wê © opini 
children of a generation whose genes have been impaired by some | prese 
perilous radiation, will, it is easy to believe, look something like this firmh 
It seems unlikely, however, that this gruesome effect would have beet religi 
obtained so well if it had been sought deliberately. The artist has Khar 
apparently used living, persons as models and the element of grotesque Arab 
caricature in her rendering of their appearance is more probably the result | intim 
of an ill-judged expressionism. This view is supported by 4 few of oe featu 
pictures in the present exhibition in which sympathy gets the better? is th 
distortion, and these might encourage criticism to label the artist, who 4 ante 


was born in 1933, as a painter of promise. The promist will be brighe i detai 
* if Miss Pell can contrive to strengthen her techniques without laps" B Alms 
into a spurious masculinity. A sculptor, Mr. Ivor Roberts Jones; ? majo 


also be exhibiting at the same gallery by the time this article appe g 
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en 
ns, HERE does the Middle East begin and where does 
it end; or the Near East, for that matter? They 
for are misleading terms—they are far too simple 
ery generalisations about extraordinarily different and 
Th | complicated countries. For instance, in the 1,000,000 square 
ich = miles of the Sudan I suppose Khartoum is just inside -the 
few Middle East; but presumably the same cannot be. said of all 
be the great Sudanese territories to the south, west, and east of us. 
vith Yet if one lives in modern Khartoum it quickly becomes clear 
ary, that the country is a real unit, and has a real individuality. But 
ned Ree this individuality is difficult to define, partly because the Sudan 
ight » ï- = contains more than its share of variety and partly because it is 
ure, |- developing so rapidly—it is becoming more and more different 
Ting: g from surrounding countries all the time. The Sudan is’ politically 
liffi- ' not one of the emergent nations of Africa: it has emerged, it is 
Ooms independent, and it is free to evolve whatever culture and 
sons ways of thinking its people want and are capable of achieving. 
gure Everything depends on what happens in the next few years. 
been These recently emerged and emergent countries are only 
tion. really well known by the people who live in them and have to 
been deal with them. Occasions such as the Nigerian Conference 
; the attract attention over here, but these countries have not yet oa 
tion- really caught popular interest and sympathy in Britain, When 
riate young Englishmen are thinking of seeking some career south or : 
entic ` east of Suez (to use the now rather ominous phrase), it is rather EEE 
with s$ -too often the dog-like devotion of some unlettered and perhaps Students in the quadrangle of Khartoum University 
torso ` 7” unclothed community that attracts them, something out of the 
ptual pages of Sir-Arthur Grimble. But such communities are scarce nowadays. are a joint product of the Negro race and the Hamitic race, In their 
sym Recently independent or shortly to become independent countries are original form, Negroes can be seen in the Nuba, and Hamites among 
logue =» more numerous, and infinitely more important, and I wish I could the Berbers and Beni Amer, but the bulk of the population is a nfixture 
s the convey some of their peculiar fascination. In any case there they are, of the two. They are not Arabs at alẹ. 
m of and we shall have to get used to them: in ten years’ time there will bears So the Sudan, despite, its Arabic culture, is deeply in, and very much 
active a considerable number of them, and not least in Africa. Countries are Of, Africa. In this way it is different from the Arab countries that lie 
Circe apt to become independent more quickly than was expected, and I along the Mediterranean. The Sudan has land-frontiers with no less 
ather believe that by 1967 we shall see emerging something not very far than seven other countries—eight, if you count Ethiopia and Eritrea 
a apo al from a whole new civilisation, or even a series of new civilisations. as separate—and of these neighbouring lands only two are ever 
P å That is what Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana means when he looks ahead to described as Middle-Eastern. Young men from across most of these 
what he calls an ‘African personality ’; though he knows that there frontiers, as well as from places further away in Africa—from Somali- 
ruton will be as many national personalities in Africa as there are in Europe, land, Zanzibar, and northern Nigeria—are forming the habit of writing 
as He or more. to Khartoum requesting, admission as students; there is no doubt in® 
t atl National personality is a dangerously vague term. In the Sudan their minds that Sudan is another African country. The Sudan is 
oD a there is an additional difficulty because of the peculiar problems + unique in that it combines this geographical position deep in 
ion Jf of the Dinka and Shilluk and Africa, and this largely African 
e de other negroid peoples who com- Bice n et a mE px origin, with a common language 
rficial 1 prise the 2,000,000 population of f x 2 lat and civilisation which for the vast 
, same the south, Khartoum, where I live, ES si: gi saaa majority of the population is not 
ewhat and its neighbour Omdurman are African but Arabic, 
as 1- a $r entirely different. In the first place Khartoum, therefore, is the 
onents they are Arab cities. The common place where the Arab and African 
which" Janguage of the vast majority of worlds meet and merge, and since 
ec ij the population is Arabic, their both hese worlds dre likely to 
be the | common religion is Moslem— remain intensely effervescent, this 
e, thE = opinions are divided, but the distinctive, pivotal position ob- 
) some present coalition Government is viously chas considerable possibili- 
e this: firmly behind the country’s two ties. 
e beef religious leaders—and the links of But those are nat the only major 
ist has 5 Khartoum with many parts of the elements in the new Sudan; there 
tesa 5 Arab world are very close and is another important thing, -too. 
eresu intimate indeed. Yet a peculiar For Khartoum is also far more 
of i feature of the Sudanese situation thoroughgoing than any other 
etter OF is that the population can by no Arab capital, except possibly 
st, who means be described as Arabs. I Beirut, in iss determination to have 
righe we not attempt anthropological Western culture-as well as Arab cul- 
lapsing i gni but even the official Sudan ture. This is so far mainly English: 
es, + manac records that the northern Sudanese boys and girls leave school 


majority of the Sudanese people 


Dinkas of Southern Sudan with their cattle * z 
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knowing English well, and in the 


it resolved 
African judges. Such situations 
constitutions, such as the Unite 
for the division of power berwi 
laid down by law, and the dis 
decided by legal means.* But where the constitution is unitary, with 
sovercign legislature‘firmly in tommandsit is unusual to find the fud sf 
called upon to decide great constitutional issues, eS 
Tt fizppened in England in the seventeenth centu 
“knew exactly whether the sovereign power lay in the Crown, or in 
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ns ingependa ety Doe hia ee, So, eee 
i : Arabic . 90, 

pepe ce See ine staff are Arabic speakers, about the same 

number again are british or others whose first language 1s ae 
(including one American}. The policy is to replace foreign ee ae Y 

_ Sudanese, but only when these Sudanese are fully qualified, an i 
up to international standards in the opinion of the external eae : 
As x result, three university professors are now Sudanese, as well as 

teaching staff. i ; 

Sea aere young Sudanese their Seay peaa 
a large number of post-graduates want to stutly in English-speaking 
countries—and their government wants them to—and so Khartoum 
looks like remaining the most English-speaking of all yhe Arab capitals. 
Whatever the ups and downs of politics, or of the cotton-trade, as far 
as I can sce the Sudanese have no intention of depriving themselves of 
this: obvious cultural advantage or necessity, as many would call it. 

Lately, yet another factor has become apparent at Khartoum: a 

vastly increased mutual interest between the Sudan and other foreign 
countries which are neither English nor Arabic speaking. First, there is 
the considerable sentimental interest, especially among the young, in 
other recently independent countries such as Indonesia; and then there 
are the new contacts with countries of every political shade im conti- 
nental Europe. Sudanese educational institutions have been recruiting 
from parts of continental Europe for some time, but efforts to do so 
have now become keener: we in the university, for instance, have just 
appointed a philosopher who is a Swede, and a veterinary surgeon who 
is a Swiss. The only limiting factor is that wherever they come from 
they have to know English well enough to teach in it. The number 
ot Sudanese who know foreign languages other than English is small, 
but it is beginning to increase. Classes in French have started; and with 
the prompting of the many new Embassies in Khartoum, students 
receive numerous offers of schoarships in continental countries, where 
they are generally given first of all a pre-university year in which they 
are taught the language—though Western Germany claims to do this 
in three months. Incidentally, our students also receive a good many 
offers of shorter free visits abroad, which we encourage so long as it 
does not interfere with their work. Our opinion, unlike apparently that 
of certain other African countries, is that wherever these boys and girls 
go they are inclined on the whole to profit by it. 

All this reflects one important aspect of the Sudanese idea: that the 
country, for all its Arab and African connectiors, must draw from out- 
side, from any and every source available, whatever is most useful to 
the Sudan. This raises a viral question. Because, granted that the 
Sudanese need to acquire knowledge in this way, how is such a 
conglomeration of different elements going to be made coherent, to add 
up to something sufficiently integrated and united to have a value of its 
own? There is the remarkable circumstance of an Arab culture in an 
African setting, and on top of this complexity you have teaching in one 
Western language, not to speak of the other Western influences that 
have started and will increase from now on. 

The Lebanese writer Edward Atiyah describes in his novels the ° 
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GREAT legal battle has recently been fou i 
Africa over what’are commonly called the elias 
visions * of the constitution. This contest produced a first- 
class cunstitutonal crisis, and one of peculiar interest because 
itself into legal issues which had to be decided by South 
are familiar in countries with federal 
d States of America and Australia— 
cen the federal and state governments is 
putes which inevitably occur must be 


Ty, but then no one 
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emotional stresses and strains between East and West in individua ro] sued 
that all this is apt to cause. The Sudaa he was writing about bem i tg 
to an earlier stage, but still every educated Sudanese, and those of ET s 
who are working ith them, are constantly busy with the proble the doo 
making some sort of a unity, or at least a defensible synthesis, out of attacks 
this diversity. Perhaps that really is the Sudanese idea: that the dive ago sut 
ties bestowed upon them by history, geography, and modern needs musr in the I 
by well-directed “effort become reconciled and moulded into a synthesis So, per 
that shall in the end be characteristically Sudanese.. settled, 

Pat in such terms this sounds a grave problem, but curiously enough 

when one is working on the spot in Khartoum the theoretical difficulty q The C 
tends to be outweighed by certain reassuring practical factors. For ; Th 

instance, when one happens to know the leading Sudanese, who inp Ge 
practice embody at present the Sudan and its idea, it becomes clear e 
that one could not talk about their having split personalities: you | s thet 
have only to spend an evening with them at ease in their gardens to see } the ent 
that many of them have especially harmonious and well integrated | Act, 19 
personakties. Then, the educational use of the English language has not suprem 
unsettled young Sudanese in such a way as to deprive them of what that Ac 


they have inherited: they are proud of being Africans, and they do and African 
will cling to their Arab heritage with the greatest possible determination sap y—-—Eby reas 
when there is trouble in the Arab world that is exceedingly clear. Lastly, ° ~ Englist 


a good deal of work, over the past fifty years, has gone into the problem a two- 
of providing what is, in practice, a well-balanced education; and nobody simple 
is seriously deterred by objections that we ought to go in for mass. The 
university education, because we do plan to take every student who js by this 
qualified to play his part, and it would not be in anyone’s interest if arose t 
we took in those who were not qualified. But I hope we can stand back thirds 
sometimes and ask ourselves whether we in fact are working on the onarte 
right principles. I think we shall find we are, but I also think that the an elec 
time has come when we ought to try to show it with proper reasoning, maS 
Rather in the way Newman wrote on the Idea of a University, we eS 
ought to have in our minds an Idea of a Sudanese University, based of the 
on our interpretation of the general Sudanese picture and of the | oe 
country’s specific needs. Clearly the institution we are trying to shape D a Cae 
will have to absorb the traditions of other, older universities, and make yey 
the best of them it can. sss | a > 
Yet somehow it does not seem enough to scan the pages of Newman \ eee 
or of discussions of ‘ Redbrick’ or Scottish or ancient English universi- 7 ~ te A 
ties; even Kingsley Amis does not seem applicable; even those who e 
write about institutions much nearer to the Sudan, such as P. H. Newby ~ Satie 
and D. J. Enright about Egypt, do not seem to be dealing with the Parlia 
same kind of place. This is because we have here in the Sudan the sort | ASTA 
of position which many historians find uncomfortable: continuity does Africe 


not account for everything. The tempo of development is extremely In 


rapid, and, in spite of all valuable traditional influences, there is some- legal 

thing in the situation which is entirely new. A Sudanese culture has its hands 

component elements ready to hand, in fact they are actually assembled (inclu 

or pretty nearly assembled: and I believe. we shall see that this unique void. 

triple mixture of Arab, African and western cultures does amount to consti 

something which will play a very significant part in the world. the ty 
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Parliament, or in both. Once that question had been settled, English OTi 

Constitutional development was mainly non-legal, and when from time opini 

to time there was a crisis, it did not present any problem that a court the h 

of law could decide. The two great struggles with the House of Lords; class 

over the passage of the Great Reform Bill of 1832 and the Parliament yotin 

Act of 1911, were won by threat of using the Crown’s prerogative t0 | third 


create “large numbers of new peers, but there was never any questioñ | ~~ held, 


Whether this was legal or not. In South Africa the government has" adva 
been driven to resort to similar means for getting its own way: it has pron 
added substantially to the numbers of the Senate. But no sooner WaS ane 
this done than it was challenged in the courts, This was the third and 4 ae k 


final round of the contest, in which after two earlier failures the govern- 
ment at last emerged victorious. 
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pursued in South Africa, but what I am concerned with is the legal and 
consaigutional problem which was a by-product of that policy. It 
seems strange today to read thét Mr. Churchill (as he then was) found 
the doors of society closed to him when he supporged Lloyd George’s 
attacks on the House of Lords in 1910. The political storm has long 
ago subsided, but legal questions of abiding interest are to be found 
in the Parliament Act of 1911 which marked the end of that campaign. 
So, perhaps, it will be in South Africa: when the dust of strife has 
settled, there will remain the lasting enrichment of the law. 


The Cape Coloured Voters 


The government’s object was to make one class of voters in the Cape 
of Good Hope—the ‘ Cape Coloured ’ voters—vyote as a class by them- 
selves, for separate representatives in the Union Parliament, rather than 
on the common roll of voters as hitherto. This brought them up against 
the entrenched clauses of the constitution, contained in the South Africa 
Act, 1909—an Act largely framed in South Africa, but enacted by the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, Under 
that Act the Union Parliament was given full power to amend the South 
African constitution, except that any Act disqualifying a Cape voter 


a two-thirds majority at a joint sitting of both Houses, rather than by 
simple majorities at separate sittings. 

The rights of voters in the Cape were thus safeguarded, or entrenched, 
by this special provision requiring a two-thirds majority. The crisis 
arose because the Nationalist Government did not command this two- 
thirds majority, yet was determined to put the Cape Coloured voters 
on to a separate electoral roll; the government maintains that it had 
an electoral mandate to do this, and was bound to do so by any legiti- 
mate means. Three times it attacked the entrenched clauses, and 
twice it suffered defeat, before it succeeded in turning the flank 
of the constitutional guarantee. 


The first attack was a frontal assault: an Act for the separate regis- 


_ tration of the Cape Coloured voters was passed, but in the ordinary 


way, by simple majorities of the two Houses of Parliament sitting 
separately. This proceeding was in direct defiance of the provisions 
of the South Africa Act which said that a two-thirds majority at a 
joint sitting was necessary. But it was by no means so outrageous a 
step as it might appear, for a great deal had happened since the South 
‘Africa Act was enacted in 1909. South Africa had passed, in law as 
well as in fact, from colonial to independent status, and the Union 
Parliament had acquired the powers of a sovereign legislature. This 
was accomplished by the Statute of Westminster, 1931, which South 
Africa adopted in 1934: 

In the days before those revolutionary statutes the South African 
legal system was firmly linked to England, and it was agreed on all 
hands that any South African Act which conflicted with a British Act 
(including the South Africa Act and its entrenched provisions) was 
void. The South Africa Act did in fact give very wide powers of 


constitutional amendment to the Union Parliament, but there was always * 


the two-thirds majority and joint sitting required for altering the Cape 
voters’ rights. The question now was, did the Statute of Westminster 
~ in effect abrogate this safeguard? Were the entrenched clauses still 
entrenched? The essence of the Statute of Westminster, for present pur- 


«e poses, was that it gave South Africa complete legal autonomy by pro- 


us 


viding that the Union Parliament was free to amend or repeal any Act 


L of the United Kingdom Parliament, and that no Act of the Union 


Parliament should be void merely because it conflicted with an Act of 
the United Kingdom Parliament. The South Africa Act was an Act 
of the United Kingdom Parliament. It could then be asked, was not 
the Union Parliament at liberty to repeal it, amend it, or legislate 
contrary to it, in any way whatsoever? 

This was more than an ingenious argument, it was in fact the general 
opinion of constitutional lawyers; and, what is even more to the point, 
the highest court in South Africa had itself given it its blessing. Another 
class of Cape voters, the native Africans, had been put on to a separate 
voting roll in 1936. At that time the government commanded a two- 
thirds majoritv, and decided to use it. A joint session was therefore 
held, a two-thirds vote obtained, and no attempt was made to take 
advantage of the Statute of Westminster. Even so, the Act was 
promptly challenged in the courts, and in a rather Gilbertian way, 
a native African voter contended that it was invalid on the ground that 


= œ< it had been passed by the special procedure, arguing that under the | 
Statute of Westminster the entrenched clauses were no longer effective 
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„and that the special procedure was-no longer valid, even though it 


required a larger majority than the ordinary procedure. So this first 
attack on the entrenched clauses was made by ode of their own 
protégés. It is not surprising that he failed. 2 

But the important point is that the Appellaze Division, South Africa's 
highest court, delivered a judgment which was just as damaging t0 
the entrenched clauses as was the plaintiff's argument. Tlie court held” 
that since the Statute of Westmiaster had emancipated the Union 
Parliament from obedience to any higher authority, they could validly 
enact statutes by any procedure they chose to adopt. Since the Union 
Parliament now had snfettered power, every rule of law was at its 
mercy, South Africa Act, entrenched "clauses and all. An Act of the 
Union Parliament was, it was held, no more open to question in the 
South African c@urts than was an Act of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment in the courts of the United Kingdom. South Africa’s newly | 
acquired legal sovereignty meant simply that Acts of the Union Parlia- . 
ment were unchallengeable. Thus the entrenched clauses were no longer 
entrenched, for Parliament could repeal them by an ordinary Act, 
without either a joint session or a two-thirds majority. 

No surprise at this decision was expressed by constitutional ‘lawyers, 
at any rate by those who had been brought up under British notions of 
parliamentary sovereignty. But politically it was surprising, for at 
the time when South Africa adopted the Statute of Westminster General 
Smuts had raised the point in the Union Parliament and it was agreed 
between the parties that the Statute was adopted on the assumption 
that it did not weaken the entrenched clauses. 
wanted to do, naturally, was to accept the legal independence which 
the Statute conferred, but not to lose the safeguards contained in her 
own constitution. The fascinating question, for lawyers, was whether 
this was legally possible or not. 

All one could say was that the omens seemed favourable when Dr. 
Malan’s government used the ordinary procedure, with simple majorities, 
for the Act of 1951 which put the Cape Coloured voters on to a separate 
roll. He and his advisers might well assume that the court would 
follow its earlier decision, which had been generally approved. But 
they were to be sharply disconcerted : for in March, 1952, the Appellate 
Division declared that the Act was void and that its own previous 
decision was wrong. It was this dramatic turn of events that precipi- 
tated the constitutional crisis. For the government, unwilling t® accept 
defeat but yet lacking the needfuletwo-thirds majority, determined to 
find some loophole in the constitution. If the entrenched clauses with- 
stood the direct assault, they might still in some other way be circum- 
vented. This was the point, then, at which the government resolved 
to do what its opponents could say was tampering with the constitu- 
tion in order to destroy the safeguards which the law, suddenly chang- 
ing its mind, had held to be effective after all. And so a full-dress 


constitutional crisis impended. 2 ae 


CJ 

A Great Landmark »of the Law 
Before narrating the events which followed I must say something 
about the Appellate Division’s decision. It was a highly distinguished 
performance, and is bound to remain one of the great landmarks of 
the law. At the heart of the court’s reasoning was the proposition, 
which everyone would accept, that Acts of Parliament must be passed 
in the proper legal form, and that it is for the courts of law to say what 
that*form is. Why should the Statute of Westminster have altered the 
South African law on this matter? Before the Statute it was undoubted 
that the entrenched clauses could only be altered by the special proce- 
dure. Why should not the law still be the same today? The more 
fact that the Statute had abolished the*old rule that South African 
Act were void if in conflict with United Kingdom Acts did not 
necessarily mean that South Africa’s own domestic law was not now 
equally effective to protect the safeguards énshrined in the constftution. 
What is a valid Act of Parliament? It is, said the court, an Act passed 
by the ordinary procedure when it concerns an ordfaary matter, but 
when it touches an entrenched matter it is an Act passed by the special 
procedure. An Act for separating the Cape Coloured voters, if not 
passed by the, special procedure, is not an Act of Parliament at all. 
This decision flatly contradicted the earlier decision, which had said 
that the Union Parliament could now validly legislate on any subject 
by any procedure that it pleased, But the Ceurt said that it was not 
bound by its own previous decjsions if they were manifestly erroneous 
—which comes near to saying that they are not binding op it at all. 
It also observed that the previoys case had begn very shortly argued, 


and that it was scarcely conceivable that the great issues which were 
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deed a situation to which students of 

uc, as one of the iene ee Soe 

only British bias’ could account for the assumption that Parhamen 

nee to be able to exercise all its sovereign powers by one procedure 

eS this unexpected rebuff the South African Government at once 
determined tc find some other way round the entrenched clauses. But 
its next-attempt was doomed to failure like the fifst. It procured 
the passage of an*Act which set up Parliament itself as a final court of 
constitutional appeal, with power to overrule the decisions, past or 
future, of the Appellate Division. This Act was promulgated within 
three months of the first reverse in the courts, and the intention was 
to take that very case on appeal to the new High Court of Parliament. 
But the opponents of the Act moved equally swiftly, and while the 
government was preparing for an appeal to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, the Coloured voters began legal proceedings asking the courts to 
declare the High Court of Parliament Act void. In August, 1952, within 
the space of a few days, the High Court of Parliament reversed the 
decision in the original case, and the Cape Provincial Division declared 
the High Court of Parliament to have been illegally constituted. 

_ This was the most acute phase in the struggle between the Union 
Parliament and the courts. There was much public concern and excite- 
meat in South Africa, and indeed elsewhere, over what was thought to 
be the government’s attempt to weaken the independence and the 

_. integrity of the courts of law. But the government's next step led to a 

‘reduction of the tension, for it decided to appeal from the judgment 
* of the Cape Provincial Court, and to let the High Court of Parliament 
. Act meer its fate at the hands of the Appellate Division. This it duly 
= did, and in the following November the Appellate Division unanimously 
held the Act to be void. In substance it was held that the so-called High 
Court of Parliament was simply the familiar political Parliament func- 
tioning under another name, and that by calling itself a court it could not 
give itself the one power which it did not possess, the power to amend 
the entrenched clauses without the <wo-thirds majority. This was the 
decision which everyone must have expected, and the government for 
~ the time being conceded the victory to the Coloured voters and to the 
‘Courts of law. The entrenched provisions had thus withstood two all-out 
assaults, 
The government now fought the general election of 1953, but 
although it increased its following it did not attain the vital two- 
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INGSLEY AMIS’ first novel, Lucky Fim, and John Osborn x 
‘televised play, ‘ Look Back in Anger sine mid to build ee 
% im the popular mind a picture of a silly, self-pitying, rather 
ae -muddled and frustrated young man, who is taken to be typical 
of the younger generation. But is he? In fact, as a twenty-eight-year- 
2 old, I could recognise in these characters only a part of myself and only 
-some of-my friends. And yet % believe that it is possible to define certain 


sag ae hey Own age-group which are different from those of 


i; What is this age-group? I think its age-limits can be d i 
Z ; relation to the war. Ir includes anyone who was too young to sce 
= acuve war-time service but who became conscious during the war of 
‘the ideas and problems of people outside hig own personaf acquaintance 
became ecame adult, in fact. This would embrace anyone now aged between 
"twenty-four and thirty-one. If you agree to accept this as a rough defini- 
tion of the generation I want to,talk about, what common characteristics 
” , do we seem to have? I think there are five specia? ones 
__ First, we*are psychologically adjusted to the condition of flux. Our 
first real contact was with a violent world of destructive and arbitrary 
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thirds majority. Returned to power with a stronger mandate, jt fac ; 
the same impasse. To cut the story shopt, it procured the passage wa 
course, by the ordinary procedure—of two further Acts: one” 
increase the numbor of judges of the Appellate Division from fe 
to eleven for constitutional questions; the second to increase ih ea 


membership of the Senate from 48 to 89. This latter increase wal 7 Vol. L' 
enough to giye the government a two-thirds majority-in a joint sitting, 
and accordingly it was at last able to pass, by the specia} procedure an es 
Act validating the provisions about the Cape Coloured voters, No ‘ 
began the final round of the legal contest, for the voters challenged the 
Senatè Act on much the same grounds as they had challenged the High THE. 
Court of Parliamerit Act, saying that in substance it was a mere device The ¢ 
for altering the entrenched clauses without using the special procedure The € 
required by law. But this time the court upheld the legislation, and the _ The 
government at last triumphed. Since Parliament undoubtedly had power Z Welfa 
to provide for the manner in which the Senate should be constituted. THE LIS’ 
and this power was subject to no special restrictions, it could be used. e The ‘ 
for any purpose Parliament wished, and the motive behind the Act “ What 
was irrelévant. Ei 

On the augmented bench of eleven there was only one dissenting voice, Be 

zy e 


but that was a weighty one. Mr. Justice Schreiner, in a most interesting, 3 ! 

opinion, held that to enlarge the Senate for the avowed purpose of oP Prink 

tampering with the entrenched. clauses was just as invalid as any other’ \ °~ 4 
od 


attempt to alter them without the special disentrenching procedure. He I Wa 
thought that a Senate set up ad hoc was not really a Heuse of Parlia- MISCELI 
ment within the meaning of the rules requiring the special procedure. Liver 
Clearly it is a difficult and delicate business to judge of the validity of . 
Acts of Parliament according to their ulterior motives; but there is — HISAR 
no necessary reason why it should not be done. It is just a question Erel 
how far the court feels it its duty to go in its capacity of guardian of ` abe 
the constitution. There must always be some safety-valve. Even in the SCIENCI 
United States, where the Supreme Court is enthroned in a position of Eigh 
exceptional power, President Roosevelt found ways and means to get 
his own way. In England the safety-valve used to be the governments POEMS: 
ultimate power to procure the creation of enough new pecrs to swamp | Last 
opposition in the House of Lords. But now the Parliament Acts have jF The 
made that manoeuvre unnecessary. In South Africa, we can now see, 
the safety-valve is the creation of new Senators. : ' 
The moral of the story, if it can be called a moral, is that, the N bees, 
executive government usually has an ace of trumps up its sleeve; though ¢ ` 
it may fumble for a time before it finds it, and there may be strong E 
arguments against playing it. The value of judicial restraint is that it 
gives time for due deliberation and helps to concentrate public opinion 
upon a single clear issue. Quite apart from its intrinsic legal importance, < 
the battle over the entrenched clauses in South Africa has thus by no 
means been fought in vain.—Third Programme - 
o 
i 
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i 3 
Ry affair 
change, the world of evacuation and of the ‘ buzz-bomb’, and so we are ~ ; Ç ae 
hot oppressively disturbed by continued uncertainty. Our calm in he | © cours 
face of upheaval, our unconcern for the status quo, differentiate US | oie 
both from our immediate elders. (who were mostly so long in. the war S| ie 
as to become restless and cynical) and also, I think, from our immediate | i It 
youngers, whose initiation was into crises rather than conquests, inter- eat 
national tensions rather than A.R.P. and the atom bomb. 3 pees 
Second, we are more cosmopolitical than our elders. The war itself end | 
brought the chessboard of the world to our breakfast table, and it was Jom 
the war that encouraged us to regard as heroes the Allied soldiers WHO to br 
occasionally visited our town—from France, America, Russia, and the — torm 
esas. In peace-time we have become not only the least xeno- =. i 
phate uta te os waved general this cum Gt Com 
or students or olida Tena en Ipipressiens ghete (as e AA ae 
4 r y-makers, was already strong by virtue of ouf | is bc 
youth: it was further increased by the war’s gift to half the world | Brita 
of a vivid common mythology, a sentiment of shared involvement: 4, year, 


in 2 recent epic and a more general understanding of English 200 — 
German—the successive languages of military occupation. Even fot — 
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_ affairs. It is most improbable that there will be 


The Commonwealth under Strain 


By ANDREW 


HERE have been growing signs of strain in the com- 
mercial relations of the Commonwealth for some time 
past. No doubt an occasion will be found to discuss some , 
of these commercial problems at the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference which mects in London later this 
month. But the main issues, which will engage the attention of the 


Prime Ministers, will be in the field of strategy and of international 
time to deal 


seriously with these other matters in the single morning or after- 
noon session that is usually allotted to economic affairs in the 
course of these conferences. At best, the Prime Ministers might 
agree to instruct their officials to look into certain specific ques- 
tions, and so prepare the way for a full discussion of Common- 
wealth policies at some time in the future. The last time that this 
was done was at the Commonwealth Economic Conference at the 
end of 1952; and that showed that it required several months of 
joint preparation by senior civil servants of the Commonwealth 
to bring the Prime Ministers to the point where they were ready 
to make decisions on economic questions of importance. 

In the meanwhile, however, the commercial policies of the 
Commonwealth are, in fact, being remoulded; they are not stand- 
ing still and ‘waiting for the collective decision. The adaptation 
is being done piecemeal by means of separate negotiations with 
Britain by individual Commonwealth countries. During the past 
year, first Australia and later New’ Zealand sent their senior 
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Ministers to London for this purpose. Looking further back, je 
becomes apparent tha? these two were only a continuation of the 
series that had started carlier with Canada and South Africa. It 
was some years after the war before the Canadian authorities, saw 
that if it came to a choice between the two main factors in their 
commercial relationship with Britain—imperial preference and 
the dollar problem—the dollar problem was the decisive one. 

I would place the moment of decision at the Torquay Confer- 
ence on international trade in 1950-51; the Canadians then showed 
clearly that they attached little importance to a cut in imperial 
preference when it came to serious bargaining about. tariffs with 
the United States. Why should they dé otherwise? Any advantage 
that Canada might receive through preferences, Britain takes away 
from her with the other hand through the system of discrimination 
against dollar imports; and meanwhile Canada’s trade is increas- 
ingly oriented towards the United States. I dp.not think it 
probable that a new Canadian government led by Mr. Diefenbaker 
will be able to reverse this trend, in spite of the protestations of the 
Canadian Conservatives about the need to foster Commonwealth 
trade. The facts of economic life have driven Canada into her 
present position, just as they have forced Britain to cut down 
Canadian imports. The truth is that you cdnnot live, like Canada, 
on the doorstep of a giant and then*complain that he takes up 
a good deal of room in your house. . 

The change in. South Africa is also connected with the dollar’ , 
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problem. South Africa is the only Commonwealth country with a 


: ji i ; and this led 
: dollar surplus which she gets from selling gold; an s 
n Nea EaR after the war to decide that she no longer 
had any use for the sterling area dollar pool. Technically, she has 
ased to be a member of the sterling area—though in practice 


the links with sterling have remained very close and much South 
African gold has continued to eome to London. 


A Sisnificant Development ° : : 
2 Hese the more Be difficulties that have arisen with 
Australia and New Zealand have nothing to do with the dollar 
problem. That in itself represents a significant development. It 
reflects the fact that the,convertibility of sterling—that is allowing 
unrestricted exchange of ‘pounds into dollars—is no longer the 
burning issue for the Commonwealth that it was even a short 
while ago. The 1952 Commonwealth Economic Conference, for 
example, was largely taken up with this. At that time the 
Dominions tended to assume that they would always have plenty 
of sterling; the only problem would be to get enough of it turned 
into dollars, so that they could buy the goods that they really 
wanted. In the years since then two things have happened which 
have altered their views on this matter. First of all, several 
Commonwealth countries have had their first post-war experience 
of being seriously short of sterling and of finding that their 
diminished sterling reserves could not be replenished by easy loans 
in London. Secondly, many of the things which had to be paid 
for in dollars immediately after the war, particularly certain types 
of capital goods, can now. be bought freely from non-dollar 
_ sources, notably on the Continent of Europe. 

The trouble today is no longer a shortage of any particular 
currency, but just the common trouble of a shortage of money; 
and the demands and complaints that are made against 
Britain have shifted accordingly. We in this country are no longer 
blamed for failing to make sterling convertible into dollars but 
for failing to send out a sufficient flow of money of our own into 
the Commonwealth. This money could be either British capital for 
investment overseas or bigger earnings of sterling by the Common- 
wealth from Britain. We are, in fact, being blamed on two counts: 

for the inadequacy of the British market as a source of export 
earnings for the Commonwealth, as well as for the shortage of 
British capital. It is the first of these that has been the subject of 
the specific Australian and New Zealand complaints in the past 

_ year. But, of course, the less the Commonwealth countries are 
able to earn directly by their exports, the more insistent their 
demand for British capital funds to make good the deficiency. 
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> Biggest Market for Imported Food 
The truth is that the nineteen-fifties have so far not been a 
period of great prosperity for sterling area exports. Food producers 
1m particular have been having a fairly thin time. American sur- 
pluses, combined with agricultural protection in western Europe 
= = have made them worried about their long-term future. Moreover, 
Britain is not only their traditional outlet for food exports but 
also the country which has probably been more successful than 
= anyone else in western Europe in raising domestic food output 
= « with the aid of subsidies and other protective devices. With a 
ae smaller labour force, British farmers have been able to increase net 
: agricultural oytput by 60 per cent. above pre-war. This country 
is, in fact, no longer the expanding market for imported agricul- 
tural produce that it was during the century following the abolition 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. There is still’ plenty of money to be 
earned here; it remains the biggest market in the’ world for im- 
ported food. But it is not a rapidly growing market, like, say 
Germany or Japan. ¢ eee 
It is this fact Which hase brought the Australians and New Zea- 
« landers slowly and hesitatingly to the point where they now have 
ct begun fo question the basis of the Ottawa Agreement of, 1932 
which established the modern imperial preference system. T ‘ 
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populations of these two countries are increasing extremely f 
they must find an expanding outlet for their agricuicural pop 
if they are to maintain their present standard of living, let along 
increase it. They are now planning to obtain an entry into alterna 
tive markets, especially in Europe, by offering tariff concessio 
there, at the expense of a cut in the preferences given to Britiş 
manufactured goods. f z 
At times*it is suggested that these preferences are a sort of 
quid pro quo for British capital investment in the Commonwealth | 
and that the Commonwealth is being cheated in some way at the R 
moment. Once ‘again, the impression is left that Britain has faileq 
completely to live up to even the minimum expectations, whereas 


> 


pro 


in fact the British performance has been highly creditable, cer. | ae 
tainly by pre-war standards. Just as Britain is still far and away cet loc: 
the biggest market for Commonwealth food, so she has been for % dur 
years the chief supplier of venture capital to the sterling Common. © froi 
wealth? But the amount, it has to be admitted, is still not nearly | tho 
enough to meet the expanding needs of these countries; moreover | CINE 
it is not likely to grow much in the near future. There are toa, , bur 
oo DES 7; YS y > and 
many competing demands on the limited supply of capital from) “u a 
British home industries. a “con 
c ratt 
Characteristic Difference from the Nineteenth Century life 
This leads to the question why the British Government does not the 
reverse its policies of agricultural protection and high investment in 
at home, and instead throw everything into the Commonwealth, ` the 
The answer is, I believe, that this would not only damage our me 
industrial growth but also be of very little help to our trade with E 
the Commonwealth. For the truth is that the overwhelming pro- | bg 
portion of the investment in which the sterling Commonwealth is | to | 
interested today is not directed to the expansion of its export indus- © _ rel: 
tries but rather to the task of saving imports. This is one of these @ Afr 
characteristic differences between the overseas investment of today Dri 
and that of the nineteenth century, which really did help to build and 
up Britain’s overseas trade. : iz ‘aang > y ne 
A glance at the industrial projects in India’s second five-year“ | ae 
plan provides the clearest demonstration of the point. There is no ~ fet 
reason to quarrel with it on grounds of principle; but it does — get 
suggest that Britain’s main interest in such Commonwealth in- wo! 
vestment is goodwill and philanthropy rather than trade. I am trit 
speaking, of course, of the national interest in this matter, not of wo! 
the individual investor, who will naturally only put up his money ass 
for some project overseas if he sees a good profit in it for himself. es 
But if that profit is derived, say, from setting up a steel plant m inte 
India or a motor-car factory in Australia, then it certainly does — con 
little to help Britain’s trade. The nation’s return on it is much — Hg 
less than it would be on a factory established at home, even if this to | 
showed a far lower rate of profit. wo 
In such cases as these, it is the political motive for Common *» Sti 
wealth investment rather than the economic that predominates © qw | | 
I believe that this fact needs to be explicitly recognised by they Sn s 
Commonwealth as a whole. As to Britain, the problem that has : vats 
to be solved, if possible in agreement with the Commonwealth, Soj 
is how to distribute this investment effort more effectively— It 
especially in places where the non-economic returns, which we © mo 
are after, are greatest—General Overseas Service E En 
i Be: flas 
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k . By ANTHONY SAMPSON 


OU can live a lifetime in South Africa without ever going 
into an African township or an African home. It is ngt that 
you would deliberately avoid it—it just would not occur to 
you. If you lived in Johannesburg, for instance, you would 
probably drive every day from your house in the broad northern suburbs 
into the steel-and-concrete city, without ever seeing the sprawling black 
locations in the south, clustered like huge encampments round the mine- 
dumps. I think myself that this separation is a great loss—at least 
from the writer’s point of view. Because the African part of the town, 
though it can certainly be depressing and disturbing, has a, bubbling 
energy and enthusiasm, ; 
bursting out of the squalor 
and poverty, which makes 
a stimulating and bizarre 
“contrast to one’s ordinary 
rather pedestrian European 
life there. 7 
I had the good luck, in 
the four years that I spent 
in South Africa, to have 
the kind of job that gave 
me an ‘open sesame’ to 
African homes, without the 
kind of self-conscious ‘ do- _ 
gooder’ fecling that tends 
to go with the cult of race 
relations. I was editing an 
African magazine called 
Drum in Johannesburg, 
and it was my ordinary 
workaday job to get to 
know my readers and their 
stories. It gave me a de- 
finite reason, or excuse, for 
getting inside the African 
world. It was not the 
tribal African world, the 
world of naked Zulus with 


readers were mostly 

urbanised Africans, in trousers and hats. But they were none the less 
interesting for that: and they were—rather to my surprise—perfectly 
comprehensible. In fact, I soon forgot about my editorial pretext fore 
visiting African townships, and went there just for the fun of it. I used 
to drive off after work in the evenings, leaving the rather stuffy white 
world behind me, and enter a new universe which was, in its way, just as 
Strange and exciting as jungle Africa. ; 

The township I knew best of all, and liked most of all, was Sophia- 
town—a crowded, ramshackle slum set on a hill about four miles out 
of Johannesburg. It is now being knocked down, and its inhabitants 
moved nine miles out of the city. Most of my African friends lived in 
Sophiatown, and it seemed to sum up the life of Africans in towns. 
It was gay, squalid, dangerous, and intensely human, and full of. the 
most wonderful people, of the kind that seem to have dropped out of 
English life since Dickens. It was, in fact, in many ways a kind of 
flashback to Victorian England. ‘ 

I felt the contrast, and the surge of life, every time I went to Sophia- 
town. I drove there by a short cut through a respectable European 
suburb called Westdene, with neat little houses set in well-kept gardens, 
each with a garage beside it. Westdene seemed deadly quiet with po one 
in the streets except an occasional African servant walking home. Then 
suddenly Westdene stopped dead, and you came to a broad strip of 
rough land, about 200 yards wide, with no roads across it. The tidy 
Westdene villas seemed to be glowering over the strip of land, facing 
crumbling cottages and tumbledown shacks. That was Sophiatown, 

I would drive my car across the bumpy no-man’s-land between she 
two suburbs, white town and black town, And, suddenly, I would feel 

. 
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submerged by the great wave of Sophiatown life. The streets were 
always packed, at any time of the night and day, with people—talking, 
shouting, singing, even jiving. There -were some nights when the whole 
thing, with the noise and the movement, seemed to be like an American 
musical. And through the crowds drove sagging taxis bursting with 
people, and tumbledown buses which they called,“ fish-tins , There 
was one bus, I remember, which was caled in Zulu “The Lady of 
Easy Virtue’, because it kept on picking up men on the way. And 
there were always processions of every kind making their way through 


the crowds: wedding processions, dancing and singing the bridegroom’s 


praises; funeral? proces- ~ 
sions; religious processions; 
brass bands; political 
marches; groups of gang- 
sters slouching down the 
street. The whole place 
was-so full of life and noise 
that you did not at first 
notice the awfulness of the 
cardboard-and-corrugated- 
iron shacks that people 
were living in. : 

In spite of its ditt and ~ | 
smells, which were intense, 
Sophiatown had sometimes 
a wonderful beauty, some- 
thing like the beauty of a’ 
steep’ Italian village. At 
the top of the hill, stand- 
ing out like a lighthouse 
over the shack town, was 
the church tower and mis- 
sion of Christ the King, 
where Father Huddleston 
lived and worked for seven 
years. 

Sophiatown had noises 
of eyery sort—peaple sing- 
ing, lean dogs barking, 
choirs rehearsing, evana 
gelists preaching. But tke noise that seemed to throb like a huge pulse in 
Sophiatown’s gay body was the noise of jazz—the tireless background ` 
of jazz, from gramophones, bands, wirelesses, or just from men singing 
and hitting dustbins to rhythm—the jazz which beats through *every 
African township. It pounded on and on, repeating itself again and 
again like a man pacing up and down a room; trying to get out. To me, 
I am bound to say, most of the tunes seemed very much the same. But 


= 


they? were not. Each week would bring its new hit by an African com- 


poser—by ‘ King Force’ or ‘ Vy Nkosi’ or ‘ Mr. Spokes "—which would 
sweep the townships into a new frenzy. And the tunes would often be 
given names celebrating some grim feature of African life—such-as 
‘Flying Squad Boogie’, or ‘Pick-up Van Blues’, or just ‘Police ° 
Station’. I often had the feeling that if this heartbeat of jazz were ever 
to stop for an instant, the whole of African town life would collapse. 
Most of my time in Sophiatown was spent in shebeens. Skebeens ~ 
are illegal, but they are the social hub of every African township. They 
are places where liquor is sold illicitly—because “Africans are not 
allowed to drink liquor—at two or three times European prices. They 
have the friendly comradeship and easiness which, one is told, speak- 
easies had in American prohibition days. Sophiatown was bristling 
with shebeens—tucked away out of sight down dark passages or in 
muddy backyards. It was in shebeens, like English village ‘pubs’, 
that Sophiatown met, talked, and forgot. Theysall had wonderful names 
taken mostly from films or books, which made their dingy premises 
seem much more romantic, There was ‘ The Cabin in the Sky’, “The « 
House on Telegraph Hill’, ‘The Thirty-nine Steps’. But the one I. 
came to know bes? of all was called ‘The House Back of the Moon’, 
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F e : í > di beens, through 
; You ached the ‘ Back of the Moon , like most shebeens, 

-a a It was often deep in slime, and filled with me soel 
- of Kafr beer, the African drink made of sour yer m i bis 
= there were two or thre€ corrugated-iren-bivouacs, literally 9 R 


with bits i k ink in one 0 
$ ire. 1 once fooked through a chi 
Sn ai ten foot by ten, crouched on the 


family, in a space about 
Beers candle To et to the ‘ Back of the Moon z you wene np 
a rickety flight of steps, brushed past the embracing. PPE Jho 
nearly always seemed to be at the top, and knocked, D a am iS p z 
- way, to show you were not the police, on the door. Then there 


= i ing ‘Who's it? ’, and 
aj would be a noise of heavy feet, a voice saying 3 
z when you were identified bolts “would be pulled, a key would turn, 


Z and you wotld be inside the room—bang in the middle of black 


S Africa. ^ 
a 
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Queen of ‘Back of the Moon’ > ; 
My guide to the ‘ Back of the Moon? was an African writer called 
Can Themba—a lithe, bony man who was a typical Sophiatown intellec- 
tual, quoting Milton and gangster slang equally fluently. He steered 
me through the awkward moments of Sophiatown life with immense 
dexterity—darting nimbly from one group to the next, muttering ` quite, 
quite’, ‘hiya fellers >, “guys, there’s a feller I'd like you to meet, 
called Mr. Tony’. Can introduced me to the *Shebeen Queen of 
the ‘Back of the Moon’, who ruled the place with a good eighteen 
stone behind her. She was called Fatsy. ‘How do you do? ’ I said: and 
Fatsy replied in African fashion: ‘ Very well, thank you, how’s your- 
self? ’, and shook her billowing body with laughter. ‘ Come in, fellers, 
and make yourself welcome ’. . 
The ‘Back of the Moon’ was a biggish room, with the usual more 
extravagant African furnishings: a shiny radiogram in the corner, with 
= a pile of records; a huge kitchen, dresser containing the liquor; photo- 
E graphs of ancestors in stiff collars; and a screen separating off another 
‘comer, behind which Fatsy’s husband, Dad, usually reclined on a bed, 
staring benignly at the flaking ceiling. Can introduced me to the 
clientele of the ‘Back of the Moon’, a wonderful mix-up of people— 
teachers, messengers, boxers, writers, gangsters. After the first surprise 
of a white face, they seemed to take me very much for granted. They 
sat round the big kitchen table, gulping their brandics and beers, 
~ and filling the room with talk. They would talk about boxing and 
A golf and politics and girls and football, full of exclamation marks and 
_ the long African sounds: ‘aaah’, ‘eeee’, “yebooo ’—the Zulu word 
for ‘yes’. They were wonderful, inquisitive listeners: ‘You don’t 
say, Mr. Tony? Jeez, there’s a thing! Man, but I wish I’d been there, 
true’s God! ” 
Can introduced me to a gangster friend of his called Bra Lucky. 
All the gangster big shots in Sophiatown were called Bra, and Lucky 
was one of the kings: he had been let out of gaol the year before after 
serving time for homicide. He was a huge, gentle-looking man, who 
drawled Chicago slang picked up from Peter Cheyney. He respected 
Can’s book learning and agile mind. I remember one evening when we 
went on together to find another shebeen, and Lucky, finding it shut 
was about to break in the door in a temper. ‘ Take it easy, take it easy, 
man’, said Can, hopping round him: ‘Just you leave the thinking 
to me, Bra, understand? ° And Bra went meekly away. 
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African Teddy-hoys 
There were always plenty of tsotsis at the ‘Back of the Moon’: 
„ tsetsis are the African teddy-boys, and they wore narrow trousers and 
long coats—the *zoot-suits °, from which the word żsotsi is supposed 
to be derived. They lived in a Kind of fantasy-world of American 
_ gangster films having Jong conyersations with each other: ‘ Say 
who's de Boss of dis outfit: heh?’ ‘Jeez, there are some hot dames 
in that joint, I’m not kiddin’’, But most of the people at the ‘ Back 
of the Moon’ were respectable ordinary Sophiatown citizens—as far 
as anybody in Sophiatown was ordinary. There was Oubaas, the young 
office-clerk, a pupil of Father Huddleston’s, who read Dante in his 
leaking shack, and spoke in a deep, grave voice about literature and 
girls. He was known as the ‘Registrar ’» because it was his job to 
record all the affairs and intrigues of his friends. There was William 
‘ Debonair’ Modisane, the young writer who lived down a smelly 
passage cailed “ Sunset Boulevard ’, and listened to Jong-playing records 
< e of Shakespeare plays. There was P-boy, the handsome young office-boy, 
who appointed himself-as my body-guard during the occasional tricky 
encounters with Sophiatown gangsters. ‘D’you know what we call you 
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in Sophiatown, Mr. Sampson? ’ he asked shyly one night. “We call you 
“The native ”’. Then there was the, toothless house painter,ewho 
bobbed up and down, insisting on calling me ‘ Baasie ’ and never under- 
standing why any shite ‘baas? should want to come to Sophiatown, 


The talk at the ‘ Back of the Moon’ bubbled on, with Fatsy wobblin 


about, asking richly: ‘Do youse guys want any more beers, man>? 
And then, suddenly, there would blare out the blast. of jazz from the | 
K 


radiogram. And, just as if caught in an electric shock, cveryone would 
spring into jive—hopping, twisting, jerking to the rhythm, and filling 
the floor with shaking bodics. Fatsy would sway around the room, 
inviting people to jive with her. Others would be jiving, engrossed, by 
themselves in a ‘corner, with no hint of show-off. A staid and 
bespectacled teacher would break off a discussion of. syllabi to execute 
a wild dance on the shaky floorboards. There was nobody who couldn’, 
and didn’t jfve—for jive was not far removed from the old African 
tribal dances: and they could never understand how it was that I 
could not jive. As the tune beat on, and the bodies hurled to and fro, 
the ‘Back of the Moon’ seemed to have lifted its anchor from the | 


AS 
world outside. 


Farewell Party > er 
The evening I remember best of all in Sophiatown was my farewell . 

party there, the week before I sailed back to England. It was given in 

Can Themba’s room, which was called ‘ The House of Truth *, because 

everyone was supposed to speak the truth there, particularly about affairs 

of love. Nearly all my Sophiatown friends were there—Dolly Rathebe, 

the African film star, Jazzboy the sax-player from the metronomes, 

Henry Nxvmalo, the top African journalist. He was murdered in Sophia- 

town oply a few weeks ago. There was P-boy, Pretty-boy; Gwigwi, 

Hank, Jomo, Debonair, Pablo. And at the side of the room was the 

usual mysterious row of elders—a silent chorus of toothless old men. 

In the room next door a group of comfortable African women brewed 

one of those perpetual African meals. It started like so many Sophia- 

town parties with an apparent silent dignity, and ceremony, And then © A 

Jazzboy stepped forward, blew his sax, to cries of ‘Show ’em, Jazz- ~O 

boy’, ‘Let it go, man! ’, and played -a tune composed by Gwigwi. 

The guests forgot about dignity and ceremony, and the bodies swirled 

round the room, which seemed to lose its substance altogether. And i 

the jazz went on and on, swinging above the backyards and the bivotiacs, ~~ E- 

and stamping out the memory of the squalor around it —Home Serdtes 


Ian McDoueat, B.B.C. special correspondent, recently visited Athens 
to report the reactions there to the arrival of Archbishop Makarios. He 
described the feelings of the Greeks in ‘From Our Own Correspondent’: 
‘The Athens press, including the newspapers printed in English and 
French, has been’, he said, ‘ the bitterest critic of the British and not 
always a fair one. When I arrived, it headlined the sentencing to death 
“of five Cypriot youths, but took its time over reporting the relaxation 
of some of the emergency measures. And yet when Archbishop Makarios 
arrived back from his detention in the Seychelles, there was noticeably _ 
little that was specifically anti-British in the rpusing reception he got. 
The Government, under pressure from opposition parties that aré Sie 
even more enthusiastic for the Cyprus cause than the Government itselin st 2 
has done its best to keep feeling diplomatically in hand: now the chief aa l 
cause of concern is Turkish reaction. “ The Turks ”, said a schoolteacher 

to me, “are savages; it is as simple as that. We have a large Greek 
minority in Istanbul and Smyrna, and the Turks have already had a 

go at them. We, on the contrary, have always treated our Turkish $ 
minority excellently ”. ; 

“Greeks also like to remind one that while Greece fought on the allied 

side during the war the Turks remained neutral, and they believe that 

the comparatively recent interest shown by the Turkish Government in. 

the Turkish minority in Cyprus is a political device aimed partly at 

distracting attention from the state of Turkey’s own economic position. 

These feelings, I should emphasise, are widespread; there may be some, 

who are beginning to have doubts about the effect of Archbishop 4 

Makarios on Greek politics—it is not without precedent for a priest 

actually to head the Greek Government—but if there àre those WhO | 

disfavour the eventual union of Cyprus with Greece after self- 

etermination I have not met them. Under the circumstances, politica 
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: The’ Red Hand Has Green Fingers Be: — 


ee? By W. R. RODGERS See ree A 


LIVED for some years in a country parish in Ulster where 

there was a deep cleavage between Catholic and Prottstant. 

No one remembered it being otherwise, and in this it differed 

from no other part of the province. But if public relations 
were strainetl, personal relations were easy, and I found it the 
most agreeable of countrysides. Indeed, when I was leaving it, 
my last visitor was the Catholic priest, who came to offer me, the 
minister, the prayers and good wishes of himself and his people 
for my future. On the face of it he and I had never had much 
dealings with each other, no more than passing the tithe of day 
when we happened to meet. 


Keeping Face 

Why? I wonder. I suppose—indeed, I am sure—it was because 
we were,keeping face for our respective communities. That is the 
first thing which one learns in a closed society, the need for 
keeping face, not for oneself but for the body politic. A peasant 
community survives by virtue of keeping face. It insists on this 
and it will forgive a man much so long as he assumes the common 
mask of traditional behaviour. The public manner, the ceremonious 
front, is everything among countryfolk. Because manners’ are the 
beginning of morality, and dignity is the guarantor of law and 
order. You will notice that country newspapers are incomparably 
more polite than most national dailies, just as peasants stand more 
on their dignity than townspeople. 

The countryman, for instance, will seldom betray his feelings 
or show open-mouthed surprise. Confront him with something 
unusual and he will keep an impassive face. ‘I remember ’, said 
an old parishioner to me, ‘ the day I saw my first cigarette. I was 
no bigger than a button at the time but I’m not likely to forget 
it. At that time not a soul in the four townlands had ever set eyes 
on a cigarette, but one day didn’t a stranger from London come 
to do business with my grandda, and when they were in the way 
of talking what does the visitor do but pull out a little case from 
his pocket and offer him one of these new contraptions. Well, 
Grandda was never a man to be taken at a short. Without halt or 
hesitation he took the cigarette, put it in his mouth—and 
swallowed it’. 

Yes, dignity was the order of the day. As I said, it is not for 
himself that the countryman keeps face. He goes to great trouble 
to keep face for everyone, even for the delinquent, the non-e« 
conformist, and the wrongdoer. ‘One man may steal a horse’, 
says the Irish proverb, ‘and another man daren’t look over the 
hedge’. Over and over again I have noticed how loath the peasant 
is to invoke the process of the law when injured by a neighbour: 
he has his own way of dealing with that kind of thing, his 
immemorial social sanctions that underrun and override the law 
of the land. I was talking about this to an Ulster friend of mine, 
a countryman, who told me that when he married he took his 
city-bred wife home to his cottage in the glen. That evening, 
hearing a noise in the farmyard, she looked out in the gathering 
dusk and. saw a stranger with a donkey and cart helping himself 
furtively to a load of turf. 

“Quick! ? she shouted to her husband, ‘there’s a man in the 
yard stealing our turf’, and she opened the door to let the dog 
out. 

My friend stopped her. ‘Keep the dog in!” said he. “Let’s 
see who it is first’. He looked. ‘Woman dear’, he saig, “the 
shame that would be on us if you had let that-dog out. We'd 
never have lived it down. Sure it’s only old Nick So-and-So, and 
he has been stealing turf from us all as long as I can remember ’. 

‘ And did you do anything about it?’ I asked him. 

‘Nothing ’, said he, ‘ though I met him next day in a compan} 
of friends”. e 

“And what gid you say to him?’ 
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© Oh, I just said to him “ Nick, you were nearly being a neigh- 
bour of mine last night ”. That was enough. He knew that I knew, 
and everybody knew °. 3 

So, you see, a peasant society, far from being rigid in its’attitude 
to the wrongdder, can be more elastic and lenient than most 
societies. It does not segregate, ostracise, or,outlaw hifh; it in-laws 
him, accepts him for what he is, keeps him in communion, saves 
his face, and in that way it contains and curtails his depredations. 
It allows him a little thievery in order to avoid a greater crime: 
a bad turn a day keeps murder away. I know that city-folk find 
the rural pattern a confining one. The peasant world, with its 
intense conservatism, its discouragement of individual values, is 
stifling to them. But it is a world which must be seen from the 
inside to be understood, for within its public-safety limits, and 
beneath the mask, there is a surprisingly large degree of personal 
freedom. 5 : 

For instance, there is great natural tolerance shown to the 
mentally unbalanced members of the community. “It’s always the 
best ones who are taken that way’, my parishioners used to say 
to me, and they would allow the unbalanced person a social 
freedom he would never have got elsewhere. For the countryman 
has always had a profound respect for the demoniac powers where~ = < 
ever they appear and however disturbifig they are. ‘ He’s touched ’, 
they will say of a sufferer, meaning that he is supernaturally 
touched; and they therefore credit him with having peculiar 
insight as well as confusion. : 

In the same way, room is made for people who suffer from 
some marked physical disability, for the countryman is aware that 
such people often develop compensatory powers and intuitive gifts. 
The little hunchback in my parish who, a hundred years earlier, 
had foretold the coming of the motor-car and the aeroplane, will - 
long be remembered as the prophet. I am reminded, too, of the 
time I went to visit a young farmer in my parish and found him 
employing a water-diviner. It was fascinating to see the water- 
diviner at work, Watching him, I suddenly realised the meaning 
of a phrase my father used: My father was a countryman and he 
had a great store of apt country phrases, He would never, like me, 
have said such a thing as ‘I suddenly realised the e ed Veh 
would have said ‘I suddenly twigged the meaning of it’. e 
‘ Twigged ’, you see, was a water-diviner’s word. 

This particular water-diviner had two divining rods—hazel 
twigs, in fact. One he used to find where the spring of water 
lay hidden. The other twig he held above the spring, and thee 
twig began to sway and swing in his hands like a pendulum; he a 
could tell then by counting the number of swings the exact depth 
at which the water would be found. ‘ You will notice ’, whispered 
the young farmer to me, ‘that people who have a special gift 
like this have always something wrong with them. That man, you 
see, has a club-foot’. : 


Filling the Role of Parson œ 

A peasant society is like that. Each person born into it, or 
brought into it, is given a pertinent part tè play and will always 
be identified with it. The fine-looking girl, for instance, is 
expected to have the finest manners, and, almost always she has. 
The role that I was called to fill was that of parson, and, being 
young, I found it at first a rather formidable experience. Old men + 
full of years of cunning and hard experience, men who never 
hesitated to advise me generously on practical matters, would 
at once defer to me when it came to other-worldly matters and 
spiritual crises. e 

Not that they were carried, away by. my persenal authority; ` 
authority, for them’ resided in the role and the office which I ook 
happened to occupy and by virtue of which I was the bearer of 
a long tradition of knowledge. I, as an individual, hardly mattered, 


. 
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clief to me as well as an instruction 


in historical precedence. I do not know how one aua an 
the problems of a community if one were only onese ea 
danger—and this goes for all people who fill a public ro : an 
wear a public face” parson, politician, lawyer, oF what- ae 
you—#s that a man may end by attributing the virtues 0 a 
office fo himself, That is a professional risk. If it happens he 
becomes merely a mask, a shell, a pompous appearance In PUO 
an empty personality at home. It can happen to a bishop. he 
one safeguard for a public man is literally self-possession: the 
mask, properly used and understood, is net a superficial thing; 
it has its roots deep in human personality. 

Let me give you a pointed, if simple example. I remember 
weil an experienced country cleric telling me &n amusing and 
rather scandalous story one day at a church mecung. Suddenly, 
„in the middle of thé story, he was called on to address the 
audience and instantly his face and manner changed. Up he got 
to his feet—you could almost see him assuming the singing 
robes and golden mask of oratory—and out poured a run of 
earnest and impassioned rhetoric to everyone’s delight and 
edification. You may think that there was something hypocritical 
about that, a certain insincerity, perhaps. But the older world did 
not think so; it was not ashamed of the public calling nor did 
it ever confuse the person with his role, or the man with his 
message. The word ‘ hypocrite ’, after all, originally meant £ some- 
one who acted upon a stage’, and I myself think that the modern 
contempt for the public mask, the insistence that a man should 
always be himself, should always wear the.one face at home and 
abroad, is a Puritan development and indicates a singularly -un- 
comfortable degree of self-consciousness. One can see it in John 
Bunyan who, when a church verger said to him, ‘ That was a very 
fine sermon you preached today, Mr, Bunyan’, retorted, * So the 
devil told me before I went into the pulpit’. A graceless answer 
and a mistaken one, for the old verger was merely saying some- 
thing which he said to every preacher in order to preserve the 
pulpit’s repute, not to prop Mr. Bunyan’s pride. 

Sometimes, walking in my parish, I would stop and look 
across the patchwork of little fields and say to myself: ‘ At this 


“and this in a way was a T 
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moment, I know that every man is doing precisely the same sort 

of work. Season, weather, and markets see to that. There is, Tittle. 
room for individual achievement here. Indeed, the greatest praise 

that can be paid topa man in this parish is to say “ He’s a very 

modest man. You’d never hear his name mentioned ”. In other 

words, no news is good news £ : 

But there is a fly in the peasant ointment, a serious flaw in its 
pattern, and it is, this: the community which lives by custom 
and tradition, in which everyone wears the cold mask of con- 
formity, is bound to stagnate, bound to die. For it lacks the 
stimufus necessary for the spirit of man. How is this difficulty to 
be overcome? Well, necessity is the mother of circumvention, 
and the peasant mind has an intuitive, cunning answer: ‘the 
red hand has green fingers’. It simply arranges for a split to 
happen in the community, an ideological conflict of sorts, a play 
of opposites, and in that way it strikes fire and preserves man’s 
spirit. Even the smallest island, far out in the Atlantic, has, as 
I know, its little rift within the lute, its annual feud which comes 
and goes punctually with the season. Looking at it from a 
long view-point, I would say that this is what is at the root of 
the cleavage between Catholic and Protestant in my own parish 
and province. A peasant community must dramatise itself, must 
have friction and clash within it if it is to keep the spark of life. 
Enemies are as valuable as friends, and are often more devoted. 

Friction within a community should, of course, be eontained 
friction, constructive rather than destructive; and, despite 
excesses, it often is so. I think of a little village in Ulster whose 
main street is cut in two by the border between North and 
South. One night during the troubled times, when curfew was 
imposed in Northern Ireland, a special constable was on sentry 
duty if the northern half of the village. He heard footsteps 
approaching him from the South. 

‘Halt! ’ he cried, ‘ Who goes there? ° 

There was no answer. The footsteps came steadily on. 

‘Halt! ’ cried the constable, raising his rifle. ‘ Who goes there? 
Friend or foe? ’ 


A very surly but very familiar voice said, ‘Foe!’ ‘Pass, foe! °, 


said the constable-—Home Service 


By C. H. V. SUTHERLAND 
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SUPPOSE that coins and medals attract as many collectors, 
and offer as much stimulus, as almost any other branch of 
collecting. The range is vast, for you have twenty-five 
s abundant centuries to choose from. Outlay can be nicely 
adapted to the individual purse, for even if there are specimens 
which cost thousands the huge majority can be acquired for 
£10 or £5 or often much less. With the range so great, only 
the Jarger museum collections can probably show a well rounded 
picture, with the very rare and the very common side by side 
in comparati?e proportion. As a museum man myself, though, I 
‘Know that simply because the range is so great it needs every 
good eye and sharp mind that can concentrate on it. For that 
‘reason I know that the private collector in this particular field 
has a specially important placé. 7 
« You have, in this country, a market in London which is highly 

centralised, well stocked, and conducted 5 
on a high level whether you are an old 
hand or a comparative beginner. So, with 
„ample material to choose from and many 
excellent publications, from the simplest 
to the most learned, to act as a guide, the 
collector of coins can probably go further 
than most other cofJeciors in satisfying his 
wishes. He cay be wonderfully inquisitive 
in searching out what is rare or Curious; 


he van be a high-flying specialist or a Gold aureus of the 


happy dilettante. He can easily influence pS", G37 


c 


taste or affect the main direction of re- 
search; and he .can help to keep up 
the momentum of study in a massive field 
where even the bravest men sometimes 
feel crushed by the mere weight of 
material. He is, in a real sense, an essential 
link in the chain of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment. 5 
E es Enjoyment, of course, is one of a col- 
S E lector’s main objects. There are the times 
Kimon: end of fifth When an unknown and perhaps unique 
century B.C. . variety turns up, showing a new Indo- 
Greek king, a new Anglo-Saxon mint, 

or some unsuspected monetary operation. There is the 


Pleasure of completion, as when a collection shows the total — 


range of a particular mint or ruler or period. This, to my mind, 
is collecting of an enormously important kind, and collectors 
have built up the firm knowledge of many a Greek or medieval 
mint in this way. Many collectors have concentrated on coins of 
a paryjcular size, like the handsome European talers. Or they 
have searched out illustrations of special themes, like religious 
iconography in the coinage of Byzantium and the Middle Ages, 
or the social and political ferments which characterjsed the 
tokens and propaganda medals of the late eighteenth and early 
rineteenth centuries. 

Many others have come to love portraiture—a noble series 
of Roman emperors over five centuries, a gallery of Greek gods 
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“ coins—and medals, too—are not more 
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Gold aureus of Con- 
stantine the Great 
(a.D. 307-337) 


Gold solidus of the 
Emperor Julian 
(A.D. 355-363) 


Gold solidus of Justin- 
ian II (A.D. 695-695), 
with portrait of Christ 


and goddesses, a range of the splendid portraits of mid-European 
kings and dukes and clerics. Or there are such other,cross-sections 
as siege-picces, architectural designs, or colonial expansion. There 
is enjoyment in any project like this, simply for its own sake, And 
over and above this enjoyment every 
collector will feel another—the *satis- 
faction of securing a specimen, 
perhaps after a long search, which has 
the almost virginal perfection which 
coins and medals can preserve in a 
way that painting or china or furni- 
ture cannot always do. You can 
acquire & coin as it looked to the eye 
of the artist who designed it, perfect 
with all he could give it. 

I think it is curious, myself, that 


often collected as works of art in their 
own right. With sculpture or paintings 
or furniture or silver I imagine the collector’s interest often 
centres on this aspect: this, he will say, is by X, and is a good 
example of X’s work. Coins have hardly ever been collected in 
this way, and that, as I say, is odd. For if you look at the eight 
volumes of the late Leonard Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Medallists (and under this term he included coin-designers) you 
will see that an immense number of designers are known. 

There may be various reasons why coins have been neglected 
as works of art. Their generally small size, for example, makes 
it easy to overlook their composition and treatment. I should say 
that few collectors have ever thought very hard about the ideally 


Silver pattern Oxford Silver pattern crown 


Silver scudo of Pope 
Innocent XII (1691- 
1700), by G. Hamerani 


crown of Charles. I 
(1625-1649),by 
Thomas Rawlins 


of Charles II (1660- 
1685), by Thomas 
Simon 


proportional relationship between, say, a coin’s diameter and the 
portrait it encloses, or between the treatment and mutual fitness 
of the designs on front and back. And I have never heard any 
controversy between those who think that a good coin-designer 
should fill his space up, and those who think he should not. We 
do not really look at the art of coinage, and too much is taken 
for granted. This is partly because so many earlier coins—like 
those of Greece and Rome and medieval times—are the pro- 


. ductions of generations of totally unknown men. Only a mere 


handful of artists’ names are known for the superb coinage of 
Greece. The whole magnificent Roman series gives us no name 
at all, Early medieval coins give us another blank. Only from the 
Renaissance are the names increasingly common. So it is under- 
standable in a way if the anonymity of the classical and medieval 
series comes to act as a sort of unseen, illogical barrier. A collector 
may see a coin as the designer saw it, and yet never think of the * 
man who designed it. e 
Yet look at a coinage like that of Corinth or Taras—long 
À e 
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Bronze medal (obverse and reverse) of Leonello d’Este of 
Ferrarf (1441-1450), by Pisanello 
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continuous, vital, and imaginatively varied. Ought we really to” x 
take for granted their generations of artists? The actual designs — 
have for long been catalogued in detail and chronologically 
arranged, stage by stage. Their style, though, has not been. 
analysed, and no one has tried to isolate the work of the master- 
men that the lesser artists so gratefully imitated. The same can e 
be said of Roman coins. There you have certain perioG’ when e 
portraiture shines with a new and splendid perfection—in the 
forty-odd years after Claudius, or under Hadrian in the second 
century, or Gallienus in the third. Where the impulses are 
obviously new, and the standard is so high, surely keen eyes and 
subtle judgement might try to distinguish, if not the individuality 
of particular artists, at least the influence of closely related groups. 

Things like this are certainly worth looking for; and once they 
are looked for the answers will slowly come. Parallel activity 
elsewhere should be an encouragement. For though the attribution- 
of paintings has always been easier, Old Master drawings have 
had to be attacked on grounds of 
style. And the record of success with 
Greek vases has been startling. Not 
so long ago they were simply Greek 
vases—a very few signed, the great 
‘mass anonymous. Now the style and 
treatment of known artists has been 
analysed and traced as an influence 
upon the unknown, and even though 
we shall probably never put a name 
to these unknowns, their individual- 
ity stands out as one group of vases ° 
is isolated from another. It would 
be extraordinarily surprising if coins, TR gd 
failed to supply at least some in- 
formation along these lines in response to keen visual analysis. 

Meanwhile, for those who would like a less exacting exercise 
there are many other ways of aesthetic study to be explored and 
enjoyed. A collector who wished to train and delight his eye in 
the appreciation of 
style and at the 
same time keep his 
finger steadily on the Á 
activity of known į 
artists or schools NSN 
could get great satis- 
faction from the & 
medals and coins of 
the Italian Renais- 
sance. I say ‘ medals 
and coins’ in this 
order because the 


Silver double ducat Silver Shilling of King 


bearing the likeness of Henry VII (1485- 
Ludovico Maria Sforza 1509), by (?)Alexan- E 
fine development of CEREN - 1500), by der of Brugsal 
Renaissance coinage Seanad ase 
in Italy was due mainly to the evolution of the Renaissance medal 
as an art-form. The excitement of those times is worth remember- 
ing. For nearly 1,000 years bodily forms had been frozen into the bz 
stylised lines of medieval religious intensity. Suddenly, with the 
rediscovery of classical forms, the endless subtlety of human and 
animåls forms and of human portraiture was realised. 

The loveliest record of this lies in the great medals cast by 
Pisanello and his successors, and in the aftercasts which con- 


* . 
Bronze medal by the contemporary French medalis André Galtié, = 


‘ Péri"en Mer’ (obverse and reverse) 
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“temporary admirers took care to have made. It is A ue 
example of fluctuating fashion that Renaissance me ae 
widely sought after by collectors twenty-five years aso a ae 
now they are seldom mentioned and, I suppose, hardly A ee 
“ serious demand. They are so beautiful in conception and style, 
i and soefine in technique, that they give endless penn a 
a apart frem the fact that so many of them are securely a ue 
^ to known artists. As if that were not enough, many of these Italian 
i -7 medallists were also commissioned to make designs for coins. 
7 The coin work done for the Sforza family of Milan by Caradosso 
E or for the Bentivoglio family of Bologna by Francesco Sie 
‘ or for Charles V by Leone Leoni must serve as a brief reminder 
of the beauty awaiting the collector in this field. ; 
These coins and medals are not always cheap, though a quite 
good aftercast of a medal need not be expensive. But when you are 
put to get the works ‘of known artists of great quality—many 
of them painters- or sculptors or gem-cutters Or (like Cellini) 


goldsmiths as well as coin-designers—you cannot expect to pay 


the price appropriate to a nameless work. Even so, a collection 


of some two or three dozen of these miniature masterpieces would 

be a glorious possession in relation to what, at the moment, 
would be a fairly moderate outlay. j 

A collector of coins and medals as works of art, and not just 

as historical phenomena, will always remember that they are the 

result of artists working on designs specially for them. The 

designs do not get there by chance. They all reflect the human 

effort and ingenuity which is stimulated by limiting factors of 

size and technique. Two years ago the Royal Society of Arts held 

- a most interesting exhibition of modern medals made in the last 
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HE Russian achievement in being the first country t0 

launch an earth sateilite has produced varied reactions 

throughout the world. Science, I suppose, is above 

nationality and the pure scientist should rejoice at so 

brilliant and dramatic an advance, without giving a moment’s 

thought to whether this triumph comes from our side of the 

world or from behind the curtain. I certainly feel that the sporting 

thing to do is to applaud the Russian inventors who have scored 

this remarkable record, But I also see that their having in this 

s : respect got ahead of us is in many aspects disquieting. It will 

: enhance their prestige throughout the continents and will add 

credibility to whatever assertions or menaces they may make in 
. the future. 

see a The Russian character is, as I have often said, unpredictable; 

; it is not merely that their ideas are different from our ideas, but 

that they possess wholly dissimilar minds. It has always been like 

that, and I do not believe that the Russians were any easier to 

> understand in the eighteenth century than they are today. Their 

i. brains and their sense of power are apt to go to their heads, and 

then suddenly the tide will tum and they retreat in upon them- 

- Selves, sucked back by the Asian moon. Their unpredictable be- 

s haviour has recently been illustrated by the direct appeal the: 

have made to the Labour Party in this country < ialisis 

1 y and to the sociglists 

abroad, going behind the backs, in many cases, of the Govern- 

* ment which the demecracies have freely elected. It is, I think 

a mistake to assume that the Russians are insincere in facing the 

world with, panic situations for no apparent reason,- I think that 

they are probably perfectly sincere in believing that a world crisis 

; . may develop from the Syrian situation, although their apprehen- 

ae sions may be based upon incorrect evidence, or upon correct evi- 

5 _ dence incorrectly interpreted, The only thing we en our side can 

do is to be conciliatory, patient arid calm. It will do no good 

at all if we cith¢r underestimate their suspicions or get into 

nervous states ourselves. If we remain calm, cautious, and un- 

. provocative, it is probable that the present nerve-storm will 

subside. But I admit that the whole thing is bewildering and that 

the Westem word will require all the tact and firmness that are 
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twenty-five years. (Incidentally, much of what was shown there, 
would make admirable and 


especially the French and the Italian, 

quite inexpensive material for a contemperary collector.) Every- - 
thing in the exhibition showed just how important the question of 
design is. Some mediils were good, some bad; but all were the 
individual efforts of individual men. Though often we have to 
accept or enjoy an object without knowing who made it, there 
is a very strong case for collecting coins and medals either as the 
works of known mên or as the evidence from which the work of 
unknown artists can be pieced together. 

When you come to look at it carefully, the collector of coins and 
medals is really fortpnate. The London market, as I said, is good. 
That is not all, though. There are a number of excellent dealers 
on the Continent too, especially in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Nearly all these firms, either on the Continent or at 
home, issue stock-lists or auction catalogues at intervals. Some- 
times these are of outstanding quality, with splendid illustrations 
and letterpress full enough to be really authoritative. So in effect 
the collector has half of Europe in which to seek for his material. 
And how ample that material is! Look at it chronologically. 
Look at it from the point of view of the number of cultures 
represented. Look at the number of extant specimens to be shared 
out among private and public collections. The material is im- 
mense: much of it is in most lovely condition, and—unless you 


want only the best—its cost need not be high.—Network Three 
© 


The silver shilling of Henry VII is in the collection of the British 
Museum. All the others shown here (except the modern French medal) 
are in the collection of the Ashmolean Museum, 


Science or the Humanities? 


their place in modern education 


needed when one has to deal with an acutely nervous patient... 
There is, however, one more practical aspect of recent alarums 
and excursions that has aroused serious reflection. How comes it, 
people have. asked themselves, that the Russian inventors and 
scientists have got ahead of other inventors and scientists and 
produced their satellite many months before the satellites being 
prepared and designed by other countries have sailed into the 
empyrean? Is it that the Russians really do possess a greater 
genius for experiment and invention than we do ourselves? Is it 
that they have devoted to this satellite, which may preve in the 
end no more serious than a brilliant scientific toy, more concen- 
trated effort than was thought necessary by other countries? Or 
«is it that the Russians have devoted infinitely more money and 
effort to the training of scientists and to the construction of scien- 
tific apparatus than was believed to be feasible in the Western 
world? In other words, is it our education in the sciences that has 
allowed us to lag behind? ; 
I am nota scientist and do not possess a scientific mind. In fact 
I have always been so bad at mathematics that it is only by an 
effort of concentration that I can detect any difference between 
20,000 and 200,000. Yet I suppose that the scientific mind does 
not work in a manner essentially different from the literary or 
artistic mind and that it is the quality of the scientists that any 
given system of education produces, rather than their quantity, 
that is so important. I should suppose that it is more valuable 
te produce five scientists of superior knowledge and invention than 
500,000 young men and women who are no more than scientific 
hacks. In literature, which is the branch of human activity with 
which I am most acquainted, it is assuredly more valuable to 
produce five first-class poets in a generation than 500 second-class 
poets.°I should imagine that the same rule held true about scien- 
tists, but I am prepared to be told that I am wrong, and that the 
secret of creating a revolving moon, or adapting atomic power - 
to ordinary industry, is to possess and produce several sthousand 
scientific graduates every year. 
„In any case it seems as if the theory of a mass-production of» 
potential inventors is that which has been confirmed in the minds 
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= of educationists throughout the world by this great Russian 


achievement. So everybody, in Great Britain at least, is now 


considering whether we have not in the past fifty years devoted - 


too much of our time and money to what aresloosely called * the 
humanities —namely the teaching of classics, history, languages, 
and’ the arts—and too little of our time and money to instruction 
in the scienges. In any case the scientists in this country are 
asserting that not nearly enough of our educational equipment is 
devoted to science and contending that the Russian satellite now 
whirling round us is a proof that the case that they have deen 
seeking for years to present to parliament and, the Government 
is overwhelmingly proved. So I suppose that all the little boys and 
girls in this jsland will henceforward be taken away from the 
history books and the literature primers and set down to sums. 
_ This prospect fills me with gloom. 


Producing a Civilised Community 

The word ‘culture’ has fallen, I fear, upon evil days.°On the 
one hand it has been discredited by the German conception of 
Kultur, and on the other hand it has become vaguely associated 
and aestheticism, and all the dreadfully decadent developments 
that this word suggests. Yet I remain of the obstinate opinion that 
“culture °, or, as I should say, ‘a training in the humanities ”, pro- 
duces a more civilised community and a more adaptable élite 
than any purely practical system of education, The justification 
of what used to be called ‘a liberal education ’, namely an educa- 
tion designed to render the brain more expansive and flexible, 
-was that it prepared a youth or maiden to cope with all the varied 
manifestations of lifé, and not only with the speciality in which 
he or she had been trained. 

It is difficult to explain to practical people why it shou'd be 
valuable to teach Latin or Greek to little boys who for the most 
part never reach beyond the stage of grammar and elementary 
prosody and who in after life forget all the Latin or Greek that 
they learnt at school. Yet many thoughtful educationists will to 
this day insist that a practical education, namely an education 
that equips adolescents for a definite calling or profession, is apt 
to narrow rather than to expand the mind; and that it is the very 
purposelessness of a liberal education that will enable a boy or 
girl in after life to adapt themselves to any calling and all manner 
of changing conditions. I am not entirely convinced by this argu- 
ment, but I feel that it should be given careful attention and 
thought by any educationist. 

Some year ago I formed part of a Government Commission 
sent out to Central Africa to examine into the system of education 
provided for Africans by the state. We came to the conclusion 
that every boy or girl born into this world was not, as some assert, 
born equal, but that, owing to heredity or early environment, there 
was a vast variation of capacity between them. Some of them 
were so industrious and gifted that they could proceed from the 
elementary school to a university, acquiring knowledge all the 

- time, But others had not the mental equipment to proceed pro- 
fitably beyond a certain stage, and in their case even secondary 
schooling was a wasted effort. We sought therefore to introduce 
a system under which those who failed to advance beyond a certain 
Stage would return to their homes with a good practical knowledge 
of such matters as local agriculture, domestic health and economy, 
and so on, and therefore be of real value to their communities. 
What we sought to avoid was the accumulation of a class of 
“failed B.A.s’—those who had been started off on the path of 
higher education and failed to reach the end. 


Problem of the Diseards 

I have the same sort of feeling about the modern crisis in 
education, which has been brought to a head by this dramatic 
victory of the Russian system. In other words, I do not believe 
in equality of capacity, but I do believe in equality of opportursity. 
Only a few specially gifted individuals will ever reach the top, 
but everybody should start equal and be afforded the chance of 
reaching tht top. The problem then arises as to what the state 
is to do with the failures and the discards; and I have a nasty 


feeling that this problem is not being anticipated with sufficient | 


awareness, . x 
Moreover, I doœnot believe that every boy pnd girl is potenti- 
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ally able to be good at science. I am aware, l 
incapacity to master mathematics was not due to fa 
stupidity but to the fact that my brain cells ware not di 
in that sort of pattern. Thus, although I was quick and d 
such subjects as the classics, history, foreign languages, and lite 
ature, I was absolutely hopeless at algebra. If under the new . 
system science alone is to lead to educational advancement, then. ~ 
what happens to those who are born with unscientific minds? — 
The scientists would, I suppose, contend that such nit-wits need 
not be considered and, that they are mere encumbrances in the _ 
modern world of machines and satellites. Yet if they remembered — 
their history better they would also know that many of the great 
men of the pasts who have conferred immense benefits on the 
human race, could never understand why it should be that two 
and two make four. 2 

What I fear, therefore, is that we shall produce thousands and 
thousands of third-rate scientists while throwing upon the dust- 
heap people like Shakespeare or Beethoven who, from the age of 
eleven-plus, showed unmistakable signs of not possessing the 
scientific mind. Shall we thereby create a vast category of dis- 
illusioned men and women who have failed in life’s battle owing 
to the misfortune that they were terribly bad at sums? But then; 
I suppose, I take the aesthetic and unpractical point of view and 
believe that it is better to have one Shakespeare than 1,000,000 
mathematicians. The trouble is that whereas I, being a humanist, 
am not at all sure that I am right in my opinion, the scientists, 
being ‘by nature positive folk, have no doubts at all that I am 
abysmally wrong.—General Overseas Service : 


Landscape 


I want, the more chastely to compose my verse, 

To sleep close to the sky, like the astrologers, 
And, neighbour of steeples, as I dream, to attend 

To their grave anthems carried away by the wind. 
Chin in hands, from the height of my garret J’ll discern 
The workshop that sings and that gossips in turn, 

The pipe-stacks, the steeples, those masts of the city, 
And the great skies tMat foster dreams of eternity. 


It is sweet, through the mists, to see begin to glow 

The star in azure dark, the lamp at the window, 

The rivers of coal-smoke ascending to the height : 
And the moon with enchantment spending her pale light. Ree 
I shall witness the springs, the summers, the falls; 

And when winter comes with monotonous snowfalls 

I shall close all around*’me shutters and lattices 

To build into the night my fairy palaces. 


Then TIl dream of horizons the blue of heaven controls, 
Of gardens, fountains weeping in alabaster bowls, 

Of kisses; of birds singing morning and eve, 

And of all that’s most childlike the Idyll has to give. 
The*tumult at my window vainly raging grotesque 
Shall not cause me to lift my forehead from my desk; 
For I shall be absorbed in that exquisitely still Bhs 
Delight of evoking the Spring with my will, ote 
Of wresting a sun from my own heart and in calm 
Drawing from my burning thoughts’an atmosphere of balm. 


Translated from BAUDELAIRE by VERNON WATKINS e 


Epitaph for a Timid Lady — 
When I was born a happy child  % ; ‘spree es 
The waves ahead looked sweet and wild. Š 


Who never found them wild or sweet, 
I did not wish to wet tay feet. $ 
; FRANCES CORNFORD 
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# i October 23-29 
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Wednesday, October 23 A 
“Prime Minister arrives in Washington for 
talks with President Eisenhower 
kE - National Executive of the Labour Party 
: E rejects Mr. Khrushchev’s suggestion for 
| meetings between the Soviet Communist 
Party and the Labour Party 
Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer addresses the 
+ National Joint Advisory Council on wage — 
> claims and inflation 


G 


Thursday. October 24 
Prime Minister and President Eisenhower 
instruct working parties to draft recom- : A 
i ing of Anglo- Marshal Rodin Malinovsky who, it was an- 
meai n A E N nounced on Oétober 26, has replaced Marshal 


i sources for the development > 
ee E aad eae energy P Zhukov as Soviet Defence Minister 


Riots take place in France on the eve of | Right: Hungarians walking in ee to the 
general strike called by the trade unions Sapi: London: on gaobi = yee sad 
e ye . al a wreat to commemo: a - 
paly and pene workers present claims versary of the uprising in Hungary 
‘or increased pay 
* British Government announces that the 
import duty on steel is to be reduced 


Friday, October 25 

A joint statement is published on the talks 
in Washington z 

Many public services in France are dis- 
organised by a twenty-four-hour general 

{ strike 

The Chief Constable of Brighton is arrested 
with others on a conspiracy charge 


Saturday, October 26 


Marshal Zhukov is released from his post 
as Soviet Defence Minister and is replaced 
by Marshal Malinovsky 

Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
atend a meeting of the Canadian Cabinet 

Lord Dunsany, the Irish poet and dramatist, 

“ dies at the age of seventy-nine 


ə 


Mr. Tom Gibson, herdsman to the sup 


in the ring at Olympia last week. Belt 
: © Snow) 


Sunday, October 27 


i Prime Minister returns to London from his 
visit to the United States and Canada 


General Election is held in Turkey 


New measures are announced in France for 
the protection of the franc 


Monday, October 28 
e ` Greek Cypriots riot in Nicosia 


Schemes for using natural gases commer- 
cially are started in England and Scotland 


eo 
Tuesday, October 29 x 


Chancellor ef Exchequer opens debate on 
economic policy when Parliament re- 
assembles after recess 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons on his talks in Washington and 
Ottawa i 


Prime Minister of Israel is injured when a SA | 

hand grenade is thrown into the Jsraeli A powerful new broadcasting station for Vati cea 

Parliament Chamber al | A goren ney bonding ston for Vatican, Radio was én 
M. Mollet, the French’ Socialist leader, is Bore The new centre ha§ three short-wave transmitters EEST. ; 

z a a z Bote Minister bf French | jecde Vaticos Cy wie ie a aide photograph shows a mast 

x Jationa. sem 5 4 elay programmes from nit 
> y ; studio there to the new station x f z ef 
. CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Í 2a description of a parsonage in St. Colomb Major, Cornwall, in 1727. winter they simply went to 


^ this business of sanitation. Some towns had public conveniences. In odd, which was about the average for his class, had silver and 
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paper was used in ordinary houses. I have found only one reference—in . and fields, and they spent most o 
There we are told that one of the parlours and one of the bedrooms By 1600 there were not only n 
were ‘hung with paper’. It was evidentlyea great luxury. We also -but more furniture and a greater vari 
know the parsonage house at St. Colomb *Major was a much more in all this. The poor parson grew even 
important house than the average parson’s house anywhere. I doubt did not keep pace with prices. The cost of 
whether we should have found wallpaper generally in English houses years after 1550, and the average parson’s incom 
much béfore the middle of the eighteenth century. It was all very much as it is today. When, for insta 

One of the questions that people would always like to ask about came into a vicarage in Cornwall, in 1601, he wrote 
houses is: ‘How did they manage?’ The sanitary arrangements of what he found in the house and he says ‘ The implem 
the ordinary house are a matter of great historical interest, and one of he means the furniture—‘ found in the house are very 
the things that we know next to nothing abdut. In the country there simple. In the hall, one table board of a plank stan 
were no difficulties; the earth privy at the bottom of the garden is of bench and a plain form; all may be worth three and 
great antiquity. In fact that Elizabethan writer Thomas Tusser, in his parlour, £ table board of a plank standing on posts, with a 
famous book Five Hundred Points of Good Husbantiry, which appeared and a plain simple form, worth two shillings. ža the inner chami 


first in 1573, puts amongst the jobs for the month of ‘November: which was the only bedroom— a stmple bedstead worth one and 
Foul privies are now to be cleansed and fy’d pence, besides a chest with nothing in it’. So the total contents 0 
Let night be appointed such baggage to hide, Pillaton parsonage in 1601 were worth about 7s. — pas 
Which buried in garden in trenches a-low In the towns most of the wage-earning class were probably as bac 
Shall make very many things better to grow. off as the poor country parson, but above that level “you find sox 


That is simple enough, but in the towns, even as early as the unexpected things. For instance, the rather poor Exeter baker who 
fifteenth century, there were obviously difficult problems involved in referred to in an earlier talk, who left in 1564 a total estate o 


the city of Exeter, for instance, there is a reference in 1467 to the plate worth a quarter of his whole estate—worth, in fact, as much 

“communes latrinas’, almost certainly somewhere over the river, and all his furniture together—even his linen was worth rather more 
no doubt other big towns had public lavatories as well. But these did all the furniture in the hall. Probably this plate represented his 
not solve all the problems. Many houses, among the merchant and savings, because there was no ready money in the house. On the o 
trader class, where we have a certain amount of evidence, had a hand a bigger baker, in the same city, dying at the same time, 

“ garderobe or latrine opening off the sitting room—not a very salubrious nearly £500 of personal estate, which in modern money° is abo 
arrangement—and in some houses, not in all, this garderobe took the £10,000, of which £400 or, in our times £8,000, was in ready mone: 
form externally of a projection in the front wall of the house on to the kept in the house, and in gilt and silver plate. f ;! : 
street—a shaft which simply discharged below the street level and From these inventories one gets an exact picture of the contents) ¢ 
could, if necessary, be emptied from time to time. That was certainly the houses of all classes except the very poorest, and one of the 
so in Exeter where, after the bombing and the fire raid of May, 1942, abiding impressions is the blazing colour favoured by the wealthier 
substantial remains of a fourteenth-century house were exposed, and Elizabethans in their houses, not simply the gentry and the nobility, but 
there stood a stone garderobe of just that type. > even the merchant class. For instance, in the hall of an Exeter merchant 

; / in 1579, we haye the ceiling valued—probably a very decorative 
plaster ceiling—and the woodwork, then the glass inthe oriel window; 
then comes the. ‘joined furniture °—that is, made by the joiner, not 
along the main streets, had a small garden or courtyard at the back, the carpenter; then we have the worthy alderman’s own chair from ~ 
and it is likely that in that sort of house the sanitary arrangements made Which he presided over the long table, © one greate cheare wrought with 
use of this space. It would have been possible to empty the cesspit needleworke’; a little chair, probably his wife's, at the other end of he 
periodically, because all these larger houses had a side-passage coming table, which is called * the litell Cheare corded with mecado `. Theres 

in from the street, but probably nobody bothered about it. Archaeologists _ were cushions everywhere in the room— cushions of blue and yellow a 
in Oxford have found that people simply moved from one area of the upon red flaminge, cushions of black and greene ’. The window curtains — 
garden or courtyard to another one when it became necessary. Sol Were red and green say, with narrow hangings of the same colour’, — 
think ittis probable that not every house in the town, even amongst with painted borders; there were carpets of varioys eolours (carpets, ” 
merchants, had garderobes built into the house. This is suggested by I may say, were used first to SOND tables, not floors); and there were 
the Newcastle documents, where we find in, the merchant’s house  twoo tables wigh painted storries ’. The principal bedroom—which was 
items of furniture called ‘the chair of ease’ or ‘the stool of ease’. OVET the hall—was a similar blaze of colour: here the hangings on the 
Thomas Leddell, merchant of Newcastle, died in 1577, and *he had walls told the story of Joseph, the window-curtains were of red and 
one in the parlour which was the sitting-room in town houses, and recht mecado with similar fringes; and another bed in the room was” 
the other in the great chamber which was the principal bedroom. These furnished in blue and yellow taffeta. The plate of the house was a- 
movable arrangements suggest to me that there was no fixed garderobe — superb collection—every piece separately valued. I suspect thar 
in the house. A good deal of this important subject remains wrapped in students of the history of English silverware could find a tremendous 
mystery. What is certain is that Sir John Harington’s invention of tht amount of information in these inventories, with their precise descrip- 
water-closet in the fifteen-eighties, about which most people are now tions of silver articles and their prices. In fact, there is no aspect of 
well informed, had little practical effect in town or country for a long English domestic life that these documents do not illuminate. 
time. It was not a practical proposition in towns until the last quarter But I do not want to end by talking of documents, importa: 
of the eighteenth century, and then we find it advertised in con- are. The buildings that survive aze much more important, bca 

stand in daily peril of being, destroyed. We still know so lit 


temporary estate agents’ notices as the very latest thing in the housé. i 
Not only were the majority of English houses modernised in the houses of the farmers, the traders, the cottagers, and the craftsmen. 
course of the sixteenth or the early seventeenth centuries, but there was merchants who are the ancestors ef 95 per cent. of usj so th 
a corresponding transformation in furniture and furnishings. Round Specimen of their houses which survives: ought to be properly c 
about 1500 certainly the great majority of houses—not only of the and recorded by a trained archaeologist, whether it is in 
labouring class, but of farmers and parsons, too—were extremely badly danger or not. Especially it should be a condition of demolition of a 
furnished. The typical house had a couple of rooms, a table consisting that it should be measured and recorded first. This neglect of the 
evidence that is all round us is the blindest spot, to my min 


simply of boards, forms to sit on, a rough bedstead and some bedding ul ro } JOL i 
—mostly straw palliasses—a few firc-irons and a few pots and pans and  armofiry of the historian today, who is rather inclined to th see 


wooden platters. The total value of a poor parson’s furniture was often is all on paper or parchment in the record office. But in. this field 
less than 20s. and that of a labourer might be under 10s, Even in social history, the evidence lies to a yery great extent in the house 
farmhouses the total value of the furniture was sometimes less than that our ancestors, In the city or the village or the farmstea d it is | 
of the wood in the yard or even the muck heap, and the houSes of the time we set about reading it systematically. —Third 
great mass of English peopie, down to about 1550, were cokl, comfort- Mr, Florence O'Dono E n tate oaks a 
less, and dræughty. All their wealth was gutdoors, in the barns, cowsheds, lano biS held E TN 3 ? ie A Struggl 


Sanitary Arrangements 
Most houses, even in the sixteenth-century towns and even those 
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The Englishman’s House—IlI 


N my second talk* I said a good deal pee 
great improvement in the standards of ae ae 
housing in the second half of the Terem c 
tury and the beginning of the seventeent 3, an 
improvement that was so marked that I called I a 
housing revolution. What it meant in effect was t at 
by, say, 1640 the average house had two floors instea¢ 
of one and two or three times as many rooms as it 
had had a hundred years earlier. They were smaller 
Tooms but all the warmer for that, and they were 
also devoted to specialised uses and, therefore, easier 
to keep clean: there was not kitchen dirt everywhere, 
for instance, These cleaner, warmer, brighter houses 
had also a most marked effect on the mortality of 
infants and mothers, and led to a great increase in 
Population at the end of the sixteenth century, simply 
for that reason. $ : 

At the same time there was a great improvement 
in the furniture and furnishings of all houses. We 
depend fo? our knowledge of this on the documents, 
the household inventories, because nearly all the furni- 
ture itself and the furnishings have perished. A few 
things have survived, mostly in the antique shops, and 
they are probably not characteristic. I first came across 
these entrancing documents about twenty years or 
more ago, when going into the history of my own 

family, who have been farmers from time immemorial, 
/ At the local Probate Registry, where I used to 


specific about the armour, which 
we find was kept in the kitchen; 
It was ‘a musket, a headpiece and 
a bandolier’, Every pot and pan 
Was listed, every bed and blanket, 
and soson: ‘the ‘quantities of food, 
too, were extremely gratifying, 
There were other changes at 
about the samectime which made 
the average house warmer and 
more tolerable, chiefly the putting 
of glass into windows. A rich 
merchant might well haye glass in 
the windows of his Principal 
rooms before, Say, the fifteenth 
century was out. There js a good iw 
range of stained glass from ack 
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The Interior of the House 


> - 3 what i i EPA 
merchant’s windows in , the aa the inventories call painted 
museum at Leicester, but only lene ne middle-class equiva- 
o 3 etail : meee Ent of the rich man’s tapest 
one or two people*in the town Detail of an elaborate plaste e eal ne j pestry, 
could affôrd a thing like that, and 5 eg ee 1600-10) fromga farmhouse at Rashleigh n usually depicted some 
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2 vs bÆ G sy howd oll tke tinct faal 
the Angel Inn at Hallaton, Leicestershire, dated 


Extract from an inventory of the contents of I 
1583-4. The last five lines of the extract read: ‘Item in the Hale [hall] one board stooles cheares 
withe other furniture praised [valued] 20s.; Item in the nether parlour one 


quishins [cushions] 
bed two little tables with other Praised 33s. 4d.; Item in another parlour 3 bedstedes cheares 


2 cofers one little cupboard with other things thear praised 50s,’ 


it is not until about a hundred years afterwards, say the fifteen-eighties, 
that we find the use of glass spreading downwards in the towns, a little 
later in the country; and we can say exactly when people put glass in 
their windows from these inventories, because for the first generation 
i regarded as a movable 
not as a part of the house: It was part of a man’s estate and he 
i i favourite daughter, who 
put it up again in her own house. This was 
possible because for some time after their introduction these small panes 
of glass were fastened to the casement windows by means of a very 
fine piece of lead tape, each pane being fastened separately: it could 
be removed by unfastening the 
tape. z 
With the growth of the English 
glass industry at the end of the 
sixteenth century, glass became 
cheaper, more and more houses 
were fitted with glass windows 
and they ceased to be regarded as 
SO Important, and one did not 
mention them in the will. Glass in 
the windows disappears from the 
Inventories just after 1600 and we 
hear no more about it. Z 
About the same time that glass 
came in for windows the fashion 
developed for panelling the prin- 
cipal rooms, certainly in mer- 
chants’ houses and to some extent 
In yeomen’s houses, and that as 
well made for greater warmth and 
comfort. Before Panelling came in 
walls had simply been hung with 
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or mythological scene, It 
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From Geneva 


A comparison between the League of 


s + 


T is one of those tiresome clichés of political discussion that the 

United Nations can be no more than its members make of it. This 

is equally acceptable to the idealists and to the realists—or cynics, 

if you prefer. The realists are clear that the United Nations’ 
decisions are the fryits either of bargaining between the Great Powers 
in the Security Council, or of votes in the General Assembly, and the 
votes represent what the Great Powers have been able to do by way of 
canvassing, or through even less legitimate methods of garnering votes. 
The idealists go further, in that for them the votes so obtained are 
taken to represent some external standard of judgement, these very 
“opinions of mankind’ to which Jefferson taught us to owe a decent 
respect. But idealists and realists alike agree on this: that what the 
United Nations does, like the League of Nations before it, is to collect 
and interpret, and maybe even give effect to, the sum of the wishes of 
the different member governments and of the peoples they represent. 


. 

Reliance on Permanent Experience 
To outward appearances this is, in a sense, what the United Nations 
does, but when one comes to consider how the sum of the parts is com- 
puted—or, indeed, why sometimes the parts fail to add up at all—then 
it is immediately apparent that there is more in the United Nations 
than simply what its member make of it. After all, we do not imagine 
that we have accounted for all that happens in domestic politics when 
< we have reckoned the role of parliaments and cabinets.. Behind the 
transient phantoms of Westminster stand the grey permanencies of 
Whitehall. May not the same be true of the United Nations? Do not 


m 
x 


-W 4, international institutions also have to rely on the equivalent of Whitehall 


© not only for execution of their policies but even for help in formulating 
them? Will not the same permanence, experience, and expertise give 
them the same kind of advantage against the amateurs-of the Security 


~ Council and Assembly, and an even greater one where the other United 


~Nations bodies, the specialist councils, are concerned? Or are there some 
factors that operate only in the international field, making the analogy 
from home affairs too dangerous to pursue? 
This is only one of the many questions raised by Dr. Alexander Love- 
day’s book, Reflections on International Administration.* For a quarter 
of a century Dr. Loveday was a high official of the League, and in his 
subsequent academic career he has been much in demand as an expert 
adviser on the adnsinistrative problems raised by the crop of new inter- 
national institutions that owe. their origins to the second world war. 
I say that they are raised by the book rather than in it: for the book 
itself does nothing to protrude the author’s own views. How different 
it would be if this were an American publication with a laudatory fore- 
word by some great panjandrum of international endeavour, Mrs. Eleanor 
< Roosevelt or M. Spaak. One can imagine the bright jacket with a 
“picture of that inverted matchbox the United Nations secretariat’s 

home shining out over lamp-lit Manhattan. One can imagine the 
«author’s preface full of thanks to everyone who ever came near him, 
*rom the highly placed officials who answered his queries to the boy 
; (who sharpened his pencils.: One can imagine the chapter-headings— 
~ “each a clarion-call!—and one can imagine the text—the latest socio- 


logical jargon interlarded with picturesque anecdotes about Albert 
Thomas or Trygve Lie. 


Important Problems, Unfashionable Answers 

How different, how refreshing, how British is Dr. Loveday’s self- 
restraint! Indeed, the deliberate sobriety of treatment makes it at first 
sight almost a caricature of a civil seryant’s idea of a book. It is only 
when one stops to ponder the exact significance of what the authog is 
saying that one realises that he is not merely raising some highly impor- 


~ tant and topical problems but is also suggesting some important and 


unfashionable answers. 
The thesis which could be extracted from this book can best be 
stated in two propositions: first, that international administration 


presents not only the ordinary problems of all administration but some e 


ga ones of its own; and, second, that in finding solutions to some 
e 
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of these peculiar problems the United Nations has on the whole done 
less well than the League of Nations did. ; ` 

On the face of it this second conclusion may seem a paradoxical 
one. The makers of the United Nations Charter and those responsible: 
for getting the organisation started had all the experience of their pre- 
decessors to go on: one would expect them tg do better, not worse, than 
men who had to innovate and improvise at every step. There “are 
political differences in the situation which explain a good deal. But 
the ‘cold war’ in all its ramifications is not the entire story, even 
though it has played a big part even in the purely administrative history 
of the United Nations—witness the Russian boycott of Mr. Trygve Lie 
in his capacity as Secretary-General as a result of his role in the Korean 
conflict. Indeed there seems no obvious solution to the problem of how 
to recruit and employ an international civil service when it must include 
nationals of totalitarian countries; and, even under the League, problems 
of this kind, if ona smaller scale, presented themselves with regard to 
Italy and Germany. z 3 

But this is only the extreme case of one of the difficulties peculiar to 
international administration. The essential easy and friendly personal 
relationships between members of the Secretariat will always be harder 
to achieve in an international body. There are not only the obvious - 
differences of language and culture to be got round—and the necessity 
of giving fair representation to an increasing number of nations, not all’ 
equally experienced, will maximise such differences and also, one is 
afraid, lower the average quality of the staff. There is also the fact 
that the life of an international official presents him with many extra 
personal problems—where and how to educate his children, for instance 
—and these are likely to make him more preoccupied with his private: 
affairs than he would be in the capital of his own country. 


$ e 
A Disastrous Move? 


From this point of view, the move from Geneva to New York was 
an almost unmitigated disaster. An expensive city of huge distances 
where life for the middle-class family man is more difficult to organise 
decently than anywhere in the world, where all the pressures of commer- 
cialism and publicity and national politics are at their most intense, 
where the atmosphere is as little conducive as it could be to, genuine 
reflection and constructive understanding, New York is of all Cities the 
most unsuitable to an international organisation, Whether the. inter- 
national official becomes a wholly assimilated New Yorker or, as is 
much more likely, remains wholly alien and miserable, he will never be 
at his best there. As Dr. Loveday puts it in his quiet way: ‘ For the 
head of an international administration and his relations with his staff 
New York indeed presents the most serious drawbacks. It will always 
be easier to create and maintain an efficient Secretariat in Geneva or 
Rome or even Paris than in New York”. 

It is not even as though there were the administrative convenience of 
having all the major international organisations easily at hand. The 
International Labour Office, the World Health Organisation, and an 
important part of the United Nations machinery is still at Geneva; ° 
Food and Agriculture are run from nearby Rome and Unesco’s Tower 
of Babel is in Paris: and this does not; of course, complete the United 
Nations family let alone the other international organisations with which 
United Nations officials may have to deal. I wonder if this dispersion 
may not partly help to explain why it is that in this country—and, 
indeed in Europe generally—the United Nations has never managed to 
focus as much popular attention, or get the same popular support, as 
the old Geneva League. The Big Four meetings at Geneva in 1954 and 
1955 raised disproportionate hopes. People talked of the Geneva spirit: 
does anyone, by contrast, talk of the ‘New York spirit’? 

At all events the choice of New York as the headquarters of the 
United Nations was only part of the price paid fn 1945 to make sure 
that the United States was deeply. involved, this time “from the begin- 
hing. Another part of the price was the acceptance of the American 
idea of the proper way to recruit and organise the administration itself. 
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Instead of a small number of high-calibre individuals trained like 
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Y a particular juncture, 
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fewer but better ones. It was also less efficient, since it ti ed a ae 

fip the administration into a series of self-contained empir 
piri ional exclusiveness. j 
‘ted by a spirit of professional exciusl : s 
5 Eo a of the work has Mmevitably to be done by sun Ea 
and only the broadest agreement upon recommenda ee ne ene 
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i aid to them. But the American p l 

EE foral eant making differences harder to bridge. 
sumption that the minority will “go along’ does 
i e. Finally, there 1s the 
e meant to be 


not work so W 
platforms for rival 


curse of publicity W 
expert bodies ealing W 

ropagandas. 
E Tven more important has been the § 
war world to believe that any good wi 
and their representatives. There has been a gen 
values combined with an equally real inflation 0 mes 
Thus no commission or committee is thought to be safe unless it 1S 
packed by government delegates. Between the wars, the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League was composed of a number of men of high 
personal competence and admitted integrity whose reports were signifi- 
cant to the Mandatory Powers because of these qualities. The Trustee- 
ship Council consists of government delegates who, if they represent 
the ‘ anti-colonial ’ Powers, approach their tasks with a parti-pris that 
makes their conclusions valueless. If they represent the so-called 
© colonial’ Powers they are inevitably forced into the role of counsel 


for the defence. 


general unwillingness in the post- 
ll come except from governments 
eral deflation of personal 
f institutional ones. 


Useless Documents 3 

Instead of national governments negotiating direct with a highly 
trusted international secretariat, the permanent national delegations to 
the international bodies now come between them, with unfortunate 
results. When they come from the poorer Powers these delegations are 
likely to be more concerned with stimulating extra activity than with 
finding the men or the money to carry out the schemes embarked upon. 
The great Lord Salisbury once- said that if universal suffrage were 
introduced the rich would pay all the taxes and the poor would make 
all the laws. The specialised agencies of the United Nations are like 
that: aid since not all that is wanted in the world can be obtained 

- merely by voting for it, the result of this and of bad administrative 
practice is the endless proliferation of useless documents that no one 
can find time to read and that only whole-time specialists can even 
keeprtrack of. « 
> pa arrangements about staffing, organisation, and budgeting can all 

o harm to international administration, but admittedly they largely 
affect only the secondary aspects of the Umited Nations’ work. Where 
peace and security are concerned, the real question is: what is the 
proper role of the secretariat itself, and in particular of the Secretary* 
Seed Is he to be an efficient and discreet servant of the organisation 
an the governments who belong to it, or an international statesman in 
3S ig pee sort of trustee for the international conscience? 

This is not an easy question and it has a complicated hi ë 
criginal idea in the League was that the Bian Genel shot bea 
real driving-forte: Venizelos, then at the height of his reputation, was 

oe of for the job. But in the end it fell to a British civil servant 
Be Eric Drummond, who moulded the office to suit his view that the 
Secretary-General should never be in the forefront of the picture and 
at ay oiiae he Srazi Would be useful only if he acted aly 

id the scenes. President Roosevelt, when h i 
the question in terms of the United Natior e 
. . n i 
been right. History, he thought, might aay Bice fas 
SS ate feed set General Smuts—had been in charge “of 
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olfice—the ‘ World’s Moderator’, for i Se a 
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mandate with great—perhaps excessive—freedom. 
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widest possible discussion on some of the most important issues 
confront the world today. The price of the pamphlet is 1s. 
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Two useful contributions to the knowledge of English history during ie 
d IA, 


i + 


Civil Wars have just been published: T'he Committee at Staffor 
1645: the Order Book of the Staffordshire County ee edited, 
D. H. Pennington and I. A. Roots (Manchester University Press, 27 
and The County Committee of Kent in the Civil War, by A M. Eve 
(University College of Leicester, 10s, 6d.). Both throw particular ight o 
administrative organisation and social relationships during the peri 
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Among other recent publications are: An International Economy: Probl 


. and Prospects, by Gunnar Myrdal (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 375 0% 
r chum 


Common Sense Eco i 
Y é conomics, by L, Albert Hah Abelard-S 
18s. 6d.); Economic Commentaries, by Sir Dennis Cerne 


16s.); The Theory of Social Structure, by S, F. Nadel, with a Memoit hi”, 


Meyer Fortes (Cohen and W: ; 
ae a est, 18s.); Technical Change and Ind 
Relations: a Study of the Relations between Technical ‘Change and so 


Structure in a Large Steel Works, by W. H. Scott, A. H. Halsey, Te 
> 17s. 6d); 284 ag. 


Banks, and T. Lupton (Liverpool University Press, 178. 
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ye of Science in England, by D, S. L. Cardwell 
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Dr. Loveday’s book was written before the Suez crisis. But it ne A 
significant that on this point, too, he is wholly with the League an da a 
against the United Nations idea of what a Secretary-Genefal should be iy 
Such an official is,almost bound by using his authority to weaken hig 
influence and to aet or talk himself out of court when real mediation 
is required: instead of building up a store of goodwill and respect tọ © 
draw upon in an ultimate emergency, he dissipates it by becoming — = 
involved in controversies where he is bound to incur charges of partisan 
ship and where he has no such protection as an ordinary civil servan 
has, in the shape of a responsible Minister. À : 

e 
. 
t Succession of... Overlapping Projects’ ; 

The situation into which the present Secretary-General may thus ba & a 
drifting is not of his own making. If civil servants are to do their work + d 
properly they must be able to rely upon a proper understanding of what > i 
they can and cannot do. However much professional expertise they may fa» fı 
have, they cannot act effectively unless they know the extent of their P ir 
mandate and have the assurance that their political heads will ba 7 
them up. The weakness of the political control of the special R 
agencies is that it may have the effect of imposing a successio: h 
grandiose and overlapping projects upon an administration whic Fi 
never permitted to get on with its long-range regular activities: | ge tl 
ticians are too fond of such projects which lend themselves so easily to k 
publicity. This has been the fate of Unesco. 6 i o 

With the General Assembly the problem is rather different. Here, t S 
necessity for getting votes means that ambiguities are deliberately lel u 
in its resolutions for this very purpose. The Secretary-General then has ” 
to interpret them, If he meets resistance, he can either accept a national o 
veto in the name of that sovereignty which each state retains under the d 
Charter, or he can ask for support, that is to say for ‘ sanctions”: and W 
this means more resolutions, more ambiguities, and so the whole round © st 
starts again. The only way through a deadlock of this kind is for some a 
sort of political leadership to emerge which will take upon itself the ' 
job of defining the tasks of the Secretary-General, and act as the link A 
between him and the Assembly, in the same way as a responsible = H : 
Minister comes between the civil servant and parliament. ae 4 

The problem at this point becomes a political one, and as such is? 
beyond the scope of Dr. Loveday’s invaluable book. At a time wha | 1 
enthusiasts for international institutions, and for reforming them, at. ~ 
apt to concentrate on the dramatic side, on sanctions, the veto, and s b 
forth, this book’s merit is that, in its impersonal way, it reminds us that c 
all the problems of politics are problems of personal behaviour; of hot = 01 
people are chosen and of what they are allowed to do, It reminds us fr 

the inadequacy of votes and resolutions. It suggests that New York li n 
perhaps not yet learned the real lesson of Geneva.—Third Programmi i 

: Bs 
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2 a 3: tł 
Under the title Operation SUN (Strengthen United Nations) the U B 
Nations Association (25 Charles Street, London, W.1) has published? <” 

pamphlet containing eighteen proposals for strengthening the U.N. W it 

proposals do not necessarily form part of the policy of the UNA. ™ X 

the purpose of the pamphlet, called a ‘ Discussion Guide’, is to start H ~ ow 
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LISTENED to the three fascinating talks by Robert Graves on 
Roman culture.and cultured Romans—and Nero as the moss cul- 
tured of all*; and I know that Graves’ books on Claudius did not 
dee become best sellers, as he says, “somehow ’. We in the ‘ranks of 
y thus be Tuscany’ are prepared to cheer Graves all right, but why, oh why 

) their Work ¥ does he dress his Tuscans up in the wrong clothes, put wong persons 
ling of what > in the ranks and miss the right ones? ‘Roman Law’, he says, ‘is derived 
Sipe from Etruria’. This is just his hunch, you will not find any hint of it 

r in the master students of Roman legal origins, Jolowicz and Schulz. 
| The Claudii may have been Etruscans, he says. No, they came from 
Regillae, a town of the Sabines, and Nero is a good Sabine word. And 

how can a man who shares a name with the creator of Father O’F lynn 
ee imagine that the spirit of a country vanishes with its vernacular? Is 
© there a more Etruscan figure than Maecenas, descendant of Etruscan 
Kings, with his fanciful luxury, his civilised humanity—and his habit 
of blabbing state secrets to his wife? I listened, too, to the: profoundly 
sensitive. comparison between Lucan and Virgil, to be dismayed at the 
unimportant but continuous overplaying and distortion of the evidence. 
I do not mean to take Graves up on the very narrow concept he has 
offered of Roman culture. The idea of Romans learning Greek to win 
diplomatic victories, has as much truth in it as the idea that that was 
why the eighteenth-century Englishman learnt French. It would have 
startled the Roman Scipio Africanus a lot and his Greek friend Polybius 
a great deal more. If it was an Italian, Pliny, who talked about the 
“tremendous majesty of the Roman peace ’, it was a Greek from Smyrna, 
Aelius Aristides, who explained what the Roman Empire meant to 


Smuts used of what we no longer call the British Empire. 
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The ‘Five Years’ 

And there is more to say of Nero than his fiddling, and someoné else 
besides Petronius and Lucan to quote on what was thought of him. It is 
consistent with a wider view of what Rome stands for to cite Trajan 
on Nero. Trajan was fond of saying ‘All emperors were far away 
from the Five Years of Nero’ (the ‘ quinquennium Neronis ”). This is 
nothing to do with building; as scholars used to think. It means 
the first five years of Nero’s rule, from 54 to 59, the year in which 
he had his mother, Agrippina, done to death. Nero put the point in 
his own way. WHen the freedman admiral of the navy (which was not 
the Roman senior service) promised to do the deed of murder, which 
Burrus, the commander of the guard, refused to do, then Nero shouted: 
‘ This day, 1 have been given the empire, and a freedman has done 
it! °. Why ‘this day’? He had been emperor for five years already. 
What did he mean? The answer may tell us not only how the empire 
worked but how it might have worked. 

Graves has told us that the empire was ‘in theory, a limited 
monarchy’. But the truth ig more subtle. The emperor’s title to rule 
might be derived from what Republican magistrates had done or could 
be imagined capable legally of doing, but from Augustus himself begins 


Programme ~ 


H pi ( the notion of what we can fairly call the ‘ Divine Right of Emperors’ 
Stafford 160. —because the family to which they belonged, the ‘house’, heirs of 
ittee, edit $3] divine Julius and back to Venus too, were divine. As a man once said 
ty me ‘the Emperor Tiberius, the gods have given you powers of ultimate 


cision, our function is to obey. It might indeed be the seventeenth- 
entury doctrine of ‘ passive obedience ?, the words not from the lips 

_ of Terentius the Knight in A.D. 31 but from the pages of Sir Robert 
Filmer in 1680. $ 
If the claim to rule by some other right than the gift of senate 
and people wer. pressed—and Claudius had good reason for pressing 
it—why should not a woman descended from Augustus make the claim 2 
Agrippina, who was first mother of Nero and then wife of Claudius, 
proceeded to make it and to claim to be his colleague. When Claudius 
Wore at games the cloak appropriate to a magistrate of the Roman 
people, she was seen beside him in a 
not Jike the claim, and began to mutter that Agrippina would have tg 
She decided that her husband should go, served- him a dish of 
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Nero—Forgetting the Fiddler . 


By C. E. STEVENS : ee 


Greeks in security and justice, in language as fine as ever General. 


queenly chlamys. Claudius did * a good and serviceabte ruler to be the slav 
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poisoned mushrooms, and prepared to play the same game as colleague 
to her son, who did pot like it any better. One day in A.D. 55, so 
Tacitus tells us, he sent Agrippina some dresses from the imperial 
wardrobe. She was not pleased; if she was a colleague, she ought 
not to be receivieg as presents what were hers of right. And in-refusing 
she noticed that there were some gaps in her ownewardrobe. What 
gaps? Tacitus did not tell us, and his comnfentators do not help either. 
But we can put the right words into her mouth: ‘ What has happened 
to my queenly chlamys? ” 


e 
Fascinating Struggle 

At once she tried to push Claudius?’ son Britannicus into the position 
of Nero, but Nero treated him as she had treated Claudius—poison 
again. And now a fascinating struggle ensued. Both Nero and his mother 
played the cards of constitutional monarchy on the one hand and alle- 
giance of the army to the ‘divine house’ on the-other. Nero declared 
that, with Britannicus dead, all his hopes were in the Republic, but that 
all hopes of senators and citizens had better be on him, for he was 
the only member of the ‘divine house” left—except, of course, Agrip- 
pina, but he was careful not to say that. 

When she was stripped of outward signs of power, she could still, the 
historian Suetonius tells us, terrify Nerg by her threats. But what could 
she—a woman—threaten? Surely, to marry some leading senator who 
could be voted the constitutional titles by senate and people while she, 
as heir of Augustus, god Julius and goddess Venus, claimed the loyalty 
of the soldiers to the ‘house’. And how could she implement her 
threats? Because Burrus, commander of the guard, with Seneca, the 
emperor’s tutor, behind him, controlled the guard’s loyalty and could 
throw it Nero’s way—or her way. Burrus was playing a double game, 
in fact—and so was Seneca. Nero thought to escape by the decisive 
murder of his mother, but Burrus had his answer ready: ‘The guard 
will not kill any member of the “ house ”’. But the freedman admiral, 
Anicetus, was ready to promise his seamen, and Nero knew what the 
promise meant. ‘He has given the empire to me today’. : 

Why did the death of Agrippina make all that difference? Why did 
Seneca and Burrus give her all this rope—at the risk of their lives? 
What stake were they playing for? The answer may be found if we 
look not just at the history of these five years but at the wh8le begin- 
ning of the empire as a form of government. As one looks at the 
speeches and actions of emperors and senators (they do not unfortu- 
nately very well lend themselves to quotation), one seems to perceive 

*two theories of how an emperor, the supreme executive, and a deliberat- 
ing body of immense traditions, the senate, should get on, how—dare 
I say?—Palatine and Curia should get on, like the debate up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the White House and Capitol Hill. 

It is worth remembering that in the second century A.D. there were 
two s¢hools of legal doctrine called the Proculians and the Sabinians; 
it was the, tradition that one was derived from a republican, Labeo, 
the other from an imperialist, Capito, both contemporaries of Augustus. 
By the second century A.D. when we hear of the schools, relationship 
between emperor and senate was a dead issue. The emperor was supreme 
and afl knew it; and so moderns canmot find any legal principle for the 
Proculians and Sabinians to dispute about, But when we remember the 
political creeds of their founders, we can “reasonably find printiples 
for them which will be worth disputing about. 


Two Principles of Political Theory . 
For we can discern two principles of political theory once held. The 
“republican schéol’,.which we might dare to style ‘Proculian’ from 
Labeo, believed that policy should emerge from the senate and the 
emperor be merely its executant. Its most clea» exponent was actually 
the emperor Tiberius who reminded the senate that it was the duty of 
e of the senate—the same e 
Tiberius in fact who was to hear eventually the crudest exposition of 
“passive obedience ’ from Terentius the Knight. The theory which we 
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E A Burrus were hoping to handle Nero. Thir aS prn 
with Agrippina minated las a COET play. 5 oa irls to kiss. 
ulia-Proclan emperor, by making Ig wished away. The army would 
An emperor of the hous Sree i out for Claudius in 
not stand for that, as it had shown when it came Fence fisi, 
Ap. 41. But he should leave policy to his betters and romeo 
; sid not play this game, so the two tried their nex © 
os Naa a a Sabinian position by cree Deny m 
ippina, if he did not behave. w Ty 
o O RS behave. Tacitus portrays this clearly, but pene 
under Trajan, ‘the best of all emperors (optimus pinceps) i ax 
instructively misunderstands it. From A.D. 56 he reports a de a o 
the position of freedmen and observes that the consuls, the presi a 
of the senate, would not accept a formal motion until they knew the 
emperor’s views. He sees this as an example of the senate’s servility, 
is really not being fair to it. ; ny 
Bec anobi of e Sperot and senate is working well, the decisions 
of each party ought normally to coincide. It is not an easy partnership 
to work. The emperor must not, use his power of intimidation—or his 
more subtle one of patronage—to overawe the senate, and he must 
allow it a reasonable agenda paper. For its part, the senate must realise 
that on rare occasions the emperor, though reasonably advised, may be 
wrong, must recognise the occasions and reject the proposals. The 
senate’s position should, in fact, be very like what Bagehot assumed 
_ for private members against the Prime Minister and Cabinet a century 
ago. They must be prepared on occasion to “bolt” their leaders. Many 
would Jike to see this spirit made, more available to private members 
today, Similarly the senate must be prepared to ‘bolt? the emperor— 
on rare occasions. Tacitus’ language is maddeningly ambiguous, but 
2 it looks as though once in these first five years it did—in A.D. 58—on 
' the issue of abolishing indirect taxation. In this year Thrasea Paetus, 
the nearest approach to the ‘ Speaker’ of an Elizabethan or Stuart par- 
- liament that the senate ever found, was reproached by hot-heads for 
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merely sspeaking to unimportant matters and not utilising procedural 

; practice, wnich was as favourable to irrelevancy as the floor of Congress 
KS “now, to steer discussion into important channels. * No >, he said, “we 
aes must be patient. If we show due responsibility in minor matters, we 


shall get the important ones in due course’. 


Removal of Blackmail . 
pos Only they never did. Nero, by killing Agrippina, removed the black- 
_ mail weapon. Truly he might at that instant exclaim: ‘The empire is 
‘mine today! * For the moment, indeed, he became more irrespohsible 
than tyrannical, and embarked on the public artistic displays, the 
x _charioteering, which has made the substance of Graves -talk. As Jate 
= « &$ AD, 62, Thrasea was still announcing the postulates of Sabinian 
theory—an egregius princeps; an emperor out of the ruck, and alongside 
him a senate that can decide without duress. Without Agrippina Burrus 
lived on until this year—A.D. 62. Henceforward Nero divided the 
comnřand of ihe guard; but though one commander was the disreputable 
accomplice of his own caprices, the other had been Agrippina’s man 
Se) his ume, It loks as though, with far poorer resources, some modest 
A blackmail in the Burrus manner was still tried until a conspiracy in 
A.D. 65 involving, as you will remember, Lucan and Petronius, swept 
_away—along with Seneca—conspirators, Agrippina’s ‘man and the 
officers of the guard under him. Thraseae the Sabinian “was forced into 
_ Suicide then; and Nero had no place for Sabinianism either now EJ 
would Jike to abolish the senate altogether’, he exclaimed. He could 
have done, as an atnending body, a 


a E 


iar 


Thrasea’s younger contemporaries were to see fin’ i 
nea ` sita SE “emperor proclaim- 
+ ing himself faa God in his Jifetime—never letting i ils 


: = amend; they were to see Trajan, the ‘ best of all elnperors’, choking it 
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with cream so that it would not want to amend. We can understand 
how Trajan kept on telling them that there was nothing like those first 
five years of Nero (because, as we can explain his words, “Your prede- 
Id say “No”, if they thought that they ought to say so ~ 
cessors could say | > y d d M. 
which is more than*you ever do’), No one understood, not even Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, who wrote under Trajan the history of these years of 


Nero. > 
3 Could Thrasea’s ideal hav 


& 


e worked? It reminds ús so much of the 
relationship between George II and parliament £> Sir Ta Namier 
has worked it out—complete with that monarch’s c p on excessive 
Sabinéanism, the King’s Friends in the House, even 7 e ‘payroll (we 
have evidence for both under Nero). The emperor wit i standing army 
devoted to his divine right held a stronger position t an George III; 
but we can still wonder what might have happened if the Sabinian | 
ideal had werked through Nero’s reign, if Nero jad. ditd in his bed =| 
after producing a Julio-Claudian succession which ha a een as pe- | 
manent as the Hanoverian. We might not have seen the senate des 
on of Hitler’s Reichstag as we see it in A.D, 


enerating into that imitati ; 1 7 : ae 
B8 the Sate chanting rhythmically its approval of imperial decisions 
> 


(‘Greatest of Emperors’ chanted eight times, Gon has given usto | 
i n 1R 
you’ twenty-seven times, and many more repeated chants in the same 


$ molars = ? ; 
strain). Might it not have been different? a 


Should Nero Have Been Trusted? a : a 

It is possible; but this was not the way to begin. To introduce 
Sabinianism to Nero by blackmail was just as slick’ a solution as to 
‘rush? him into Proculianism by offering him a pretty girl—and ‘ slick” 
itics. Should men have trusted Nero instead 


thoughts. But then there was 
and Burrus—not Nero—have finished h 
an island? Emperors had found plenty o 
ranean for inconvenient imperial females 
cheerfully to blackmail. If Nero became first a play-boy and then a 
tyrant, we can, in a way, see his point of view. Men conspired against © a 
Nero in A.D. 65 because—the soldier, Subrius Flavus speaks—they could = H 
not stand the play-boy, the charioteer, the public actor, the incendiary 
(the last, perhaps, not true). It was a woman, Epicharis, who forgot the f 
fiddler and remembered the tyrant, the man who had, she said, deprived i 
the senate of its power and taken liberty away. The soldier justified Á 
Graves treatment of Nero; I am letting the woman justify mine here, a 
—Third Programme } 


The April Heart 


How often in the April train 

From capital to capital, : 
Somewhere in Yorkshire where the land 

Rides high without a fall 

(But levellish as a rumpled shawl 

Upon a bedstead cast apart), 

I have watched the escaping scene and thought, 
How like my April heart ! 


ct HO wOoO7dg OL 


ord 
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The train with thighs of steam pounds on 
Between the rolling fell and sky 

Where churches, pit-heads, dot a plain 
Unbroken to the eye— 

Then suddenly a bridge, and I 

A hundred feet in air may view 

A devious river far below. 

The heart has gorges too; 


O O È’ 


d n AMOCO 


The heart is smooth and high, but cut 
By unexpected clefts whose sides 

Are stiff with rock and rough with trees. 3 
Here grass in mud confides: A 
There love, there water, subtly glides, ; 
Where blobs of white and yellow show— 
Holding, though snow, their primroses; 
Though primroses, their snow. 
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Mr. Macmillan’s Visit to Germany—and After 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


LL of us who are in any way in touch with the còntinent of 


Europe are conscious of the fact that from time to time. 


a tide of suspicion seems to rise against British policy and 

the aims of the British Government, a tide that threatens to 
engulf all the goodwill and all the patient effort of successive British 
governments over a period of years. In the past few weeks this tide 
of suspicion has again been rising, in spite of the North Atlantic 
Alliance, in spite of the fact that the British contribution to the defence 
of the free world is greater than that of any other Power except the 
United States, and in spite of the British Government’s declared inten- 
tion to bring the negotiations for an industrial free-trade area in Europe 
to a successful end. 

In Western Germany the spirit of criticism and suspicion has been 
particularly strong. Its point of origin was the announcement that the 
British Government had decided to reduce the numerical strength of 
their armed forces on the continent of Europe. Other factors came into 
play to reinforce it: The feeling that.the British Government in talking 
about a free trade area in Europe were, in fact, trying to prevent the 
coming into force of a treaty whose purpose is to unite the ‘economies 
of Federal Germany, France, Italy, and the Low Countries in one 
common market, and the restoration of Anglo-American understanding 
that was achieved at the Bermuda Conference some weeks ago, prompted 
Certain critics to assert that a European policy was something that the 
British Government produced only when they were afraid that the 
Americans were failing them. When the crisis over the Suez Canal 
was at its height, so these critics argue, the British Government were 
made to feel the full rigours of American isolation and so they turned 
to Europe for consolation and comfort. Now that the United Saates is 
friendly again, Europe will have to take second place, a very second 
place, in the British scheme of things. Incidentally, this particular 
Suspicion seerns, in fact, to conceal a secret German wish, for what 
many Germans would dearly like is to enter into a special arrangement 
with the United States that would give them, so to speak, the right of 
privileged entry into the White House. ‘When they reflect upon the 


nature of certain Brit®&h difficulties and weaknesses and compare them 
with their own achievements-in the economic field, they are inclined, 
or some of them, to consider that they have more to offer the United 
States in tangible advantages than any other country. 

All these doubts and hesitatians about British policy, and especially 
about the new defence policy of the British Government, emerged 
clearly during the meeting of the North Atlantic Countil in Bonn 
last week, and, in fact, it seemed to some observers that the Germans 
were leading the oppostftion against the British point of view. 

It was in these circumstances that Mr. Macmillan arrived in Bonn 
on an official visit. The details of the trip had all been arranged some 
time ago, of course, yet it could hardly have come at a more useful 
time, for it has enabled him to proclaim his abiding faith in the Atlantic 
Alliance and his Government's earnest wish to make a major contribu- 
tion to the security and prosperity of Europe. In a news conference 
held at the end of his talks with Dr. Adenauer, Mr. Macmillan agreed 
that these had been uncertainties in the German mind about British 
policy. He said that they had been discussed fully and with great frank- 
ness, and he now hoped that all the doubts had been removed. In a | 
specific reference to the cuts in the strength of the British armed forces ` 
in Germany, he said he now héped that the Governments plans 
were understood and that there would be no further suspicions or , 
hesitations about the intentions of the British Government,  ° 

Broadly, the agenda for these Anglo-German talks covered three 
main topics. First, there was the question of defenc®. It seems that a 
difference of opinion still exists. At all events the German Government 
has given no undertaking to abstain from opposing the next mstal- 
-ment in the British cuts when they come up for discussion at the next 
meeting of the Council of Western Union in October. In the meantime, 
as explained in the final communiqué, the Federal Minister of Defence 
will shortly visit London, at the invitation of the British Government, 
to discuss defence questions. ‘There is another aspect of this defence — 


problem that is of considerable importance in the present state of e ` 


German public opinion, almost on the eve of a General Election. The 
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ae i iti nt to 
intróduction of new weapons will enable the prun soe aaa A 
maintain the fighting power © r i : 
$ een level io aie Of the cuts in manpower. That raises two gus: 
Si s; first, whether Gegmany is to become an arsenal of atomic weapon 
aii, "second! f the Atlantic Alliance are t0 have 
atomic aes possible, in the long run, R 
‘ "deprive the German Army of them. The Soviet Government nes already 
dras j public in an 
drawn these problems to th a an 
o é that the Britis 
here has been a tendency here to argue 
EE or cipitated an unwelcome 


Government, for its own purposes, has pre 3 
ain b capons. Those problems are for the future; 


i i out atomic W U 
they were Say examined in Bonn, there is no doubt that prion 
_misunderstandings have been removed, and to that extent It will be 
much easier for the problems to be resolved.: — e A 
S As regards the plan for economic co-operation in Europe, the secon! 
= topic on the agenda, Mr,. Macmillan went out of his way to welcome 
i the arrangements for a common market. The two Heads of Government 
> are agreed that it is necessary to establish as soon as possible a free-trade 
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area as a complement to the common market. Mr. Macmillan said that 3 
if these efforts at co-operation failed, the effects on Europe could be af 
S a be 


serious. Š eee f 
Finally, European security. Mr. Macmillan insisted that real security 


in Europe without tre reunification of Germany was impossible. The _ ne 

British Government, he said, would do everything in their power tọ ` 7 

achieve the unity that was the heart’s desire of the German people, ake 
Mr. Macmillan’s generous references to the Germán problem have aif 
made a considerable impression here and have undoubtedly contributed x the 
to the improvement that has. taken place in the Anglo-German atmos on ieee 

spheree for there has also been a suspicion that the British Government ae live 

might be prepared to consider, as part of the price for a general agree. | cor 
ment with the Soviet Government, some arrangement that would impair Z] mo 
a German sovereignty Or impose unwelcome restrictions on German reg 

foreign policy, cannot assert that these suspicions no longer exist. What ~ 
is certain is that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, in ; A 
public and in private, have done their utmost to root them out, t 
—General Overseas Service a 
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x “By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent | ses 
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HAVE just seen two Arab Kings kiss each other on both cheeks.* 
They were King Feisal of Iraq and King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
The occasion was King Saud’s arrival in Baghdad for a state visit 
of four days. The kisses exchanged by the two monarchs are pro- 

foundly significant: they mark the end of the family feud between the 
Hashemite Kings of Iraq and the House of Saud, but, more important 
still, the cordial embrace of the two monarchs represents an open 
ayowal of the changing alignments in the Middle East, The Arab Kings 
are drawing closer together in defence of the monarchical principle. 
They believe that this is threatened by the aggressive republicanism of 
Egypt and Syria, and also by international communism. In addition, 
the oil-producing states, Iraq and Safidi Arabia, are strengthening their 
economic ties. Their wealth depends on free access to markets in the 
West. In recent months, Egypt and Syria have hampered the flow of 
oil to the West, Egypt by blocking the Suez Canal and Syria by 
blowing up the pipelines from Iraq’s northern oilfields. King Saud 
and King Feisal do not want this to happen again. 

I am not saying that a dramatic change has occurred in the Middle 
East, but Lam suggesting—and it is a suggestion with which all 
western embassies in the Arab countries agree—that a swing of the 
pendulum of power in the Middle East has begun. Six months ago 
the Arab States, with the exception of Iraq, followed Egypt’s lead in 
their hostility to the West. This was at the time of Israels attack o 
Egypt. and the consequent Anglo-French intervention. A Jordan 
P government official said to me, as the last British troops | ulled f 
_ Port Said: * You have sold the Arab camel and bought the I an 
E k never buy us back’, - pa ESAE goat 

Ahe West, mu iti f 
sere Arabs, = eran of “Saudi Ree tan oa 

and Libya, hav ; A E E, 
-factors which ee ee cae ae eee - z Je ak 
Saan : 3 Oil, western economic 

ce, and fear of communism. President Eisenhower’s declaration 


5 of policy, the so-called Eisenhow i 
£ of poli se er. Doctrine, gave King S i 
DaS ee ferden: Chamoun of Lebanon a ae 
poe they : rd tbe Egyptian policy of positiy i 
a paliy ct o zyptia : positive neutrality—that 
| d 5 chs cy o TERRE communist states and western democracies as 
ioe: During his recent visit to Washington, Kin 
7 ‘ € 5 š g Saud a i 
r = Suppogt of the Eisenhower Doctrine. In Jordan, King a te 
c Government of Prime Minister 
r e yoyng King put*his kingdom 
he would rid the country of com- 


. 


Iraq’s Prime Minister, Nuri es-Said, is deeply distrustful of the flirta- HA 
tion with Russia carried on by Egypt and Syria, and now it woud | 
appear that King Saud and King Hussein agree with him. Slowly but — i 
surely, President Nasser of Egypt and President Kuwatly of Syria are Y 
being threatened with isolation in the Arab world. This isolation is Í of 


not an accomplished fact. On the contrary, both Egypt and Syria still wel 
wield a great deal of influence in the Arab world. The message of sch 
Cairo radio’s ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ is still regarded as gospel by hun- @ if Fri 
dreds of thousands of people from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, — Pa: 
but, as I move about the Middle East, I have noted a great difference per 
in the way Arabs look on Egypt in comparison with six months go. ger 


The phrases ‘ Arab unity ’, ‘ Arab solidarity ’, ‘ soverei >, < dignity’ 

Ara gnty ’, ‘ dignity à mu 
“brotherhood” still have the power to move them emotionally, but 6 oth 
there no longer seems to be the belief that Egypt can help them attain : 


these objectives. This disbelief stems from one fact, the fact which has z Th 
now penetrated the minds of even the most fanatically pro-Egyptian | anc 
Arabs, that Israel completely defeated the Egyptian army. Despite def 
Russian tanks, guns, and aircraft, the Egyptian army fled when the ma 
Jews attacked, and so, although the brazen voice of Cairo radio con- Yo 
tinues to fill the ether of the Middle East, there are a growing number ans 
of Arabs who feel that it is not the voice of a lion, but that of 4 donkey. did 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) — B À 
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SUMMER BOOK NUMBER 


THE LISTENER next week will include reviews of the 
following books: 


Fulness of Days. By Lord Halifax 
Reviewed by Lord Attlee, O.M. 
A. E. Housman: a Divided Life. By George L. Watson 
Reviewed by Stephen Spender 
The Mirror in the Roadway. By Frank O'Connor 
Reviewed by David Paul 


The, Common Muse. Edited ; 
A. E. Rodway iled by V. de Sola Pinto ang 


Reviewed by Hilary Corke 
. Bertrand Russell: the Passionate Sceptic, By Alan Wood | 
3 Reviewed by Maurice Cranston 


Or) 
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© the stay-at-homes, the presence here of students from overseas—there 
; are now about 30,000 of them, or one to every six British students—has 
provited a Sort of human cosmorama to which none of us could shut 
his eyes for long. O 
Third, we have mixed with each other more than previous generations 
did. At eighteen almost half of us were subjected to a military discipline 
which took no account of our particular origins or status. In the services 
the apprentice and the peer, the Lancastrian and the Londoner, the 
secondary schoolboy and the public school prefect met one another and 
lived together on primitive terms of equality for the first time. This 
contact at a formative stage in the individual’s development created 


more confidence, more sympathy and more trust across the barriers of 
region and class. 
kJ 


A Sense of Security : 


Fourth, we have lived in domestic security for the first ten years of 
our responsible adult life. Because of our memories of the war and of 
the continuing austerity of the early post-war years, we probably accept 
security more readily than those who follow us. We treat our employers 
„~; With far less respect than our elders do, but at the same time most of 

“us are not sure enough: of our security to react against it—as many 

under-twenty-fours do when they talk of emigrating to excitement and 
4 incentive in the Commonwealth. Materially, this factor of security has 
a encouraged us to marry young and undergo an early domestication. 
i This has been Nelped by a practical and knowledgeable attitude toward 
sex (derived from literature and the army experience) and by the appeal 
of the imaginative post-war trends in design and interior decorating. 
The gain to our homes and families is perhaps a loss to politics and 


flirta- wider interests. 
would — Finally, we are the first generation to be in any substantial measure 
ly but nourished by the scientific scholarship of the inter-war years, especially 
ra ate in psychology, sociology, and anthropology. During the war, when most 
tonis of us werc at school, entertainment was limited and serious relaxations 
ia still F were at a premium. The kind of names we revered in. my war-time 
age of Q schooldays were Professor Joad, Jeans and Eddington, Margaret Mead, 
y hun- 9 ¥ Freud and Haldane and Russell, Leonard Woolley, Gordon Childe, and 
Gulf, Laski. A book by almost any of these writers could be bought for six- 
erence pence or a shilling. In fact, in some ways we could be called the Pelican 


generation. Today the titles available in those familiar blue covers have 
mushroomed to bewilder the potential reader, and there are so many 
other distractions. But for us the Pelicans provided a stronger empirical 
sense, an early intellectual sophistication, a distrust of easy answers. 


ich has They made us the generation incapable of seeing the world as black 
ryptian and white, fully aware of complexity, the grey generation. A generation 
Despite defensively wary of full-blooded commitment in art and in life, pre- 
en the maturely wise and diffident, producing critics before it found creators. 
o con- You can see this, in the work of our young novelists and playwrights 
umber and painters, who tend to portray only that part of the world imme- 
lonkey. diately about them which they really know. : 5 

vice) an What are the effects of these influences on our behaviour as adults in 


Britain today? The outstanding fact of Britain in 1957 is that our 

material social problems have come off the boil. Gone are the extremes 
_> of income, the industrial degradation, the tyranny of slumps, the mass 

J unemployment that stirred the conscience of the ’thirties. Recently, both 
inflation and our balance-of-payments difficulties have tended to heat 
up the kettle again, in that the poverty of old-age pensioners and the 

* displacement of redundant textile and motor-car workers is causing 
hardship. But these are not the stuff to set our hearts on fire. 


Cultural Defects 

The relative redress of the bread-and-butter problem has brought 
into the light the cultural defects of our own society. The sort of jobs 
that most of us think now need doing are things like diffusing respon- 
sibility within the framework of the Welfare State, or rewriting the 
school-books to cut away some of the prejudice and ignorance of earlier 
ages, or encouraging industrial democracy or loosening the class 
Structure through education. Now these things could be pressed from 
within the Conservative, Liberal or Labour Party—or, indeed, “from 
outside all three, because they cannot exclusively and safely be attained 


through Politics, at all. That is one reason for the low temperature of 
tu_ our political activity. 


; it ...}ich we look back to the generation of the ’thirtics, They, after alt 
St, thera confidence, a cause, and a chance to fight for it in the Spanish 
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civil war. If they achieved little and were later disillusioned, there was 
nevertheless an adventurousness, an opportunity for utterly selfless 
dedication to a crusade, which is lacking in our lives. We force our- 
selves to concentrate on taking the next bend safely, where our fathers 
were eagerly pointing to the millennium at she road’s end. oe 
A second hazard is the disappointment and bitterness that accom- 
pany the new levelling of living standards, especially in tho8e of us who ~“ 
were benefiting from an efficient mechanism of social mobility, These 
are the people who were climbing a ladder that has suddenly been tilted 
to the horizontal, who thirsted for nectar at the fountains of Tom Quad 
only to find when they got it that it was the same, plain, ordinary water 
which almost everyone else was drinking. Even those of us who are 
on the same rung as our fathers were, and do not expect to climb any 
higher, have been affected by the levelling of the ladder, which has 
brought others up to our shoulders and swelled the proportion of our - 
total age-group that vies for leadership anid influence. We all know 
moments when we look back in anger, when we nurse our frustration 
in a lather-of detergents in our servantless kitchenettes, hard up against 
the realities of collective love-in-a-cottage. That is why ye are 
attracted by nostalgic revivals from ages which symbolise patrician - 
elegance and the reward of talent—the fastidious dress and manners of 
the Edwardians, the aesthetic values and robust moral certitude of the 
Victorians: or else by the less self-conscious distractions of our own 
age, Lucky or Unlucky Jims kept alive by our personal predicaments, by 
obsessive thoroughness in our work and hobbies, by escaping into jazz, 
novels, and the foreign cinema. © 
Our reaction to the world outside Britain, to the other redistributory 
process that is going on among the nations, is much the same. On the 
one hand we have the capacity for rationalism and tempered realism. 
Our attitude towards America and Russia is perhaps unique in this 
respect. In the first place, both were our allies in the war, and so we 
began with an emotional bias in their favour. Secondly, both countries 
have cultural achievements that commanded our early admiration—the 
work of Faulkner and Hemingway, Eisenstein and Prokofiev. Since the 
war America has made giant strides in the cinema, the theatre, and the 
novel, and as.a generation I believe we are unusually free from jealousy 
or snobbery about the States. Russia is a different case; the excitement 
of Stalingrad, followed so quickly by the malevolence of Molotov, has 
left us with rather dead feelings about the Soviet Union. But we do 
not genuinely register either fear qr envy of what are, after all, the 


only two nations more powerful than our own. 
e 


Political Romanticism 

On the other hand we sometimes give way to political romanticism. 
Britain’s adjustment to a new role in international affairs seems, in 
principle, fairly clear-cut. Because of a kind of international inflation 
which has sent up-the cost of war faster than hêr own ineome, and 
because of a tilting of the international power ladder, Britain can no. 
Jonger afford to impose her will alone on others. Discriminating inter- 
nationalism seems the best way of promoting the values she cherishes 

e and protecting her legitimate self-interest. 

But there is not yet a sufficiently cohesive larger grouping to which 
we can transfer our tribal yearnings, and nationalism is still the only 
candidate for our emotional attachments. Sometimes we revert to 
jingoism and face the increasingly complex problems of international 
relatiens with an impatient disregard for the consequences of our 
actions. Sometimes, despairing at’ the difficulty of playing Solomon 
or honest “broker or world policeman in a selfish globe, we long for 
the resources of a Palmerston to impose the new and necessary 
internationalism on countries still enjoying their first taste of power. ° 
Sometimes we conceal beneath a cloak of internationalism an 
uncritical championing of the more exotic nationalist movements 
abroad—whether they be Hungary or the African colonies. Even * 
by just laughing at Osbert Lancaster’s cartoons or at Spike Milligan’s 
scripts for the Goon Show, both of which play om our nostalgia 
for nineteenth-century imperialism, we are succumbing to the 
temptations of nationalism. o 

I do not say that our age-group is divided into two distinct groups, 
one rational anf one emotiongl. The division, and the battle, is within 
each one of us. But the rational predominates more often than is usual 
with a younger generation. Our characteristics gre to be jocular, patient 
—perhaps indecisive, certainly perceptive and tolerant. We are zot all 
angry, or all rebels, and history’ may even judge us as a whole to be 


the most un-angry, most reconciled younger generation of modem | 
times.—Home Serviee z 
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Angry Young and Old 


HO are the angry young men and why are they angry? 

Mr, Dick Wilson discussed this question recently in a 

broadcast talk which we publish on another page. They are 

scarcely an endearing lot, for they are angry because they 
are resentful. They are men of twenty-eight to thirty-two who either 
just served in the last war or were called up for National Service after 
it ended, Thus they were reared in a world of black marketeers, of not 
volunteering *, of ‘dodging the column’, of scrounging and trickery. 
Then they belong to the generation that was given a university educa- 
tion at the public expense, enjoying the widened entry to such institu- 
tions and to training colleges offered since Mr. Butler’s Education Act. 
Jimmy Porter, the hero of “Look Back in Anger’ was not even edu- 
cated at a ‘red-brick * university but at a “ white-tiled* one. Jim Dixon 
of Lucky fim is a probationer lecturer at a provincial university, and so 
are other heroes of recent novels of the same genre. They acquire their 
culture from two Sunday newspapers and the ninepenny weeklies, but 
they use it more as a convenience for obtaining jobs—they do not 
believe in it ‘Lucky Jim’ is described as being ‘a little philistine ’”. 

The thing which they resent is thar while they have been given every 
chance in the brave new world of the Welfare State they still feel that 
they have not been given the best“opportunities in life. They have not 
known unemployment or poverty and thus they seck a good deal more 
than the previous generation did. They hear stories of the comfortable 
middle-class existence in past times and they still see jealously the 
offspring of that class with their Public School camaraderie or cultured 
background appearing to obtain a warmer welcome from society than 
they do. They can scrounge their way up to a point, but no further. 
They dre revolutionaries, but they scarcely know what they are revolt- 

„ing against. Helena Charles says of Jimmy Porter: 
There’s no place for people like that any longer—in sex, politics, or 
anything. That's why he's so futile. Sometimes, when I listen to him, 

1 fcel he thinks he’s still in the middle of the French Revolution, And - 

that’s where he ought to be, of course, He doesn’t know where he is, 

or where he’s going, He'll never do anything, and he’ll never amount 
to anything, 

While they are not therefore. on the face of it, endearing characters, 
these resentful young men, they are without exception enormous, suc- 
cesses with the other sex. Why is that? It is Presumably because of 
their very rootlessness. They are not exactly helpless, but they appeal 
to the Mothering instinct and perhaps the reforming instinct which is 

- said to lie m many women. And the older generation, if it cannot 
sympathise with their amorality, at least feels that it cannot criticise 
them. For if there are angry young men, there are angry old men too. 
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: : or their jo ge whi 

knew neither the Welfare State oo full Papin Then i mal 
their careers (except with a few smart o i ' ee 

N t ey nes) interrupted by the war and 

they, have made sacrifices in the struggle to educate their children out 

of incomes stripped by heavy taxation. The children they are bringing 

up, the generation after the angry young men, are ¢aced with the 

menace: of the hydrogen bomb and the dissolution of the old Empire. 

So that older generation also has. cause to be resentful. Some are an 

roi ee ; Š Sry 

with life because they do not understand what has happened to then 
But at least they have lived long enough to leara to be philoso hical 
abour it. Maybe the angry young men in time will become PEEN too: 

“either they will blow themselves to pieces or they. will settle down in 

a world which, after all, is full of the richest possibilities, ed 
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What They Are Saying. 
Fordign broadcasts on nuclear arms 


Borm Moscow AND EAST GERMAN broadcasts last week maintaineg 


that the main reason for Dr. Adenauer’s visit to the, United States Was 


to procure nuclear weapons for the West German army. He was said 


to have succeeded—thereby achieving “4 mockery of the will of the — 


overwhelming majority of the German people ’. Secondly, said an East — 


German broadcast: ; 

Adenauer went to America to bring tħe U.S, Government back to 
Bonn’s line of no disarmament without German reunification. . ,. 
Thirdly, to get a promise from Eisenhower that the U.S.A. will not 
undertake: anything without his approval. He did not obtain this 
promise.... All that remains of the communiqué is a few general 
phrases intended to help the Chancellor to win the coming, elections, ae 
When the pressure of the nations gets stronger—and it is getting 
stronger steadily—the Americans will, without batting an eyelid, throw 
overboard the old extremist in Bonn, 

Czechoslovak broadcasts condemned the West German memorandum 


with nuclear weapons’, In contrast, a Polish broadcast saw in the 
communiqué “a new element ’—namely, ‘confirmation of the possi 
bility of first steps towards disarmament without the simultaneous 
settlement of the German problem ’. 
From West Germany, Sueddeutsche Zeitung was quoted as saying: 
In the foreseeable future, agreement may be reached on an inspection 
zone in the Arctic and Europe, and the question of German reunifica- 
tions will remain outside the scope of discussion, This will not be 
pleasant for Chancellor’ Adenauer, But indications are that a separation 
of the two problems, which many people in our country so strongly 
oppose, could possibly bring us more. quickly to the goal than the 
slogan ‘all or nothing’, oe 


Commenting on the ‘successful conclusion’ of Dr, Adenauer’s con- 
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ference with President Eisenhower, the New York Herald Tribune was. (men bi 


quoted as saying: 


The sum and substance of the Washington talks is that there will - 


be no far-reaching steps. towards disarmament as between the free 
world and. the Communist dictatorships without first getting a general 
settlement of political problems, In short, if the U.S.S.R. wants to 
ease the international nervousness and reduce its own arms burden, 
then it has to co-operate first on German reunification. The Soviets 
ought to rise to statesmanlike Ievels in considering these proposals, 


Speaking at a reception on May 27 in Budapest, where he had gone 


with Marshal Zhukov to sign a Soviet-Hungarian agreement about- 


the continued stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary, Mr. Gromyko 
was quoted as saying: 

The Western Powers are doing everything to prevent agreement on 
the disarmament problem, . . . The American milliardaires, who are 
deriving immense profits from armaments . . . are afraid of the very 
idea of disarmament, They are even alarmed by a proposal to ban 
nuclear tests... . Any relaxation of the defence measures of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries would only 
forces, 


On the same occasion Marshal Zhukoy was quoted by Tass as saying: 
The military bases ringing the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, on which the political and military leaders of the capi- 
talist world pinned great hopes, have lost their meaning with the 


appearance of guided missiles and other rockets of great destructive 
Power, speed, and accuracy, é 


The Soviet Defence Minister added that atomic war would be especi- 
ally dangerous ‘for those who are obediently offering the territories 
of their countries as sites for atomic stockpiles’, A Moscow broadcast 
n emaa a Sa by her treaty of 1951 with the U.S.A. Denmark 

renounced not only her sovereignty over G hances 
of self-defence, It added: 2y Peep DoF hN 
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U.S.S.R., or wanted to occupy De 
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REUD and Marx were both essentially nineteenth-century 
thinkers; but their ideas are still very much with us. Indeed 
for us, in the twentieth century, they form a pair of spectacles 
through which—unwittingly perhaps—we peer at ourselves 
and at our fellow-n%en. The point has often been made that the 
discoveries of specialists take a generation to filter through into people’s 
å consciousness. What is surprising to one generation is self-evident to 
7° the next. But the related point is too little emphasised: that in this 
process of percolation, ideas, like rumours, suffer from distortion and 
exaggeration. Freud, for instance, did not claim, as is generally thought 
nowadays, that we have an unconscious motive for everything we do, 


TSA e any more than Marx thought that men were moved mainly by their 
ae desire for gain. 
rmies a SS? 
m the ? 
possi: € Social Realities Fathered by Social Beliefs 
neous | Such half-trutlis, when they gain a hold, can fester and lead to 
| strange moods and maladies, For men are moved not by what*is the 
ng: y case but by what they think to be the case. And often something 
ection | | becomes the case because men think it is so. The word goes round, 
1ifica | for instance, that a man is grasping, unfriendly, and suspicious. People 
ot be | treat him as if he was. As a result he gradually becomes so even though 
ration he was not so to start with. In this manner race and class tensions 
ongly | spread. Something like this can happen on a large scale. A nation 
nthe | or a social class may come into being, not because such things grow 
as i naturally like rooks, or rabbits, but because word goes round that-men 
con- | ~ belong to them; and by acting as if they are parts of nations or classes 
e was | (“men bring them into being. Social beliefs father social realities, 
. It is on a widespread malaise fostered by half-truths that I wish to 
> will . dwell here. Its symptoms can be encountered in all walks of life. 


free ~ A girl in a remand home says to the probation officer: ‘It’s no good 


eneral a- „doing anything for me, miss; you see, I come from a broken home’. 
ts to fl “Mixed-up kids’ pursue their erratic and erotic course through the 
irden, | gorgeous Eastman Color of the new psycho-Westerns. And at some 
aviets i point, usually, their course is halted under a tree or beside a brook. 
Is, The hero tells the sympathetic but bewildered girl that it all goes 
gone | back to the moment when he realised that he was all alone. Grown 
about. | men mumble lazily and hazily that they began to drift away from 
myko religion when they, read somewhere that God was a substitute for 

| their father. And angry young men, who have not made the grade in 
nton | the welfare state, sit for hours on a West End stage disclaiming their 
o are | responsibility for their failure. Their parents, they say, either ignored 
. very Or pampered them, Or they were just humdrum and failed to appreciate 
> ban | their offspring’s latent genius. Society is at fault—whatever happens. 
arsaw „| It ostracises the unusual, like themselves, and encourages mediocrity. 


essive Respectability, they say, is a bourgeois business; decency the drab 


deposit of a public-school education. Small wonder that men take to 


ying: crime. And ‘if they do, who is to blame them? For crime is a form of 
ople’s g | sease. Criminals suffer from lack of social conditioning just as 
capi 3) /f thargic people may suffer from thyroid deficiency. 
ni they ost i 
e } 
aetiy Denial of Responsibility 
peci- tis Such examples of a contemporary malaise could be multiplied 
tories indefinitely. Their common feature is a denial of responsibility coupled 
dcast with a story about the causes of actions and standards. Sufferers from 
ae this malaise are victims of their own beliefs; for, in fact, they are less 
ee responsible because they believe they are. The dark recesses of class 
_ and childhood have provided them with a gift of a get-out. They do 
< not simply diagnose their condition like the nursery-school child who 
t the = said ‘I’m maladjusted; I eat too many sweets’. No; they justify, or 
teisene excuse, their failure to take responsibility for their own lives by an 
atory appeal to causes. The ‘ mixed-up kid’ says that he cannot help trying 
f | to strangle his girl-friend because his mother rejected him, or preferred 
evin his younger brother, or something like that. Perhaps he cannot help 
t 1t. . . perhaps. But the more strongly he belie 


ves that he cannot help 


a, the less likely will hg be able to help it. „His belief may foster a 


The Contemporary Malaise . 


talks by RICHARD PETERS on Freud, Marx, and responsibility : : 
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reality. But my contention is that there are usually, in fact, very poor 
grounds for this sort of belief. He is ‘ mixed-up’ about Freud as well 
as about a number of other things. A half-truth has helped to bring 
about or to confirm him in his malaise. 3 

We must beware of rushing headlong to the other extreme of thinking 
that men are personally responsible for everything brotight about by 
their actions. Some men burden themselves with too great a sense of 
responsibility. They torture themselves for not being saints, seers, or 
supermen. They suffer from a malaise just as much as those who blame 
everyone except themselves for what they are. There are occasions when 
it would be reasonable to say that a man cannot help doing something. 
Common sense and the law have usually admitted to what are called 
extenuating circumstances. We would not blame-a man if he took our 
silver while he was sleep-walking or if he took someone else’s hat by 
mistake from a cloak-room, believing that it was his own. There was 
much talk, too, in the recent report of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, about the irresistible impulse. But these, we might say, are 
unusual cases. Men seldom act in ignorance or in their sleep; not all 
impulses are irresistible. There is a presumption in favour of men being 
usually responsible for their actions, and the fact that we single out such * 
odd cases for special consideration suggests that we believe that in 
general men can help doing what they do. 

e 


The Too-facile Converts 

Bur those who suffer from this contemporary malaise extend the class 
of such odd cases indefinitely. They think, so it seems, that they have 
only to produce a cause for a man’s action in order to show also that he 
could not help doing what he did. Marx and Freud made some brilliant 
speculations about such causes. They also believed in determinism—at 
least in the sense that they believed thgt all actions have causes. But I 
do not think that they thought that by revealing such causes they were 
always also showing that men could not help doing what they in fact do. 
Yet the impression I have is that their too-facile converts believe that 
they did. I do not suppose many of these converts have read the 
canonical writings of Marx and Freud any more than many other s 
so-called converts have read the Bible. They take convenient skimmings 
from these otherwise indigestible tomes as texts to exoperate their sęcial 
nonconformity. Freud might well have remarked like Kant of Fichte: 
“May God protect us from our friends. From our enemies we can try 
to protect ourselves ’. o 

Still, as often, there are important half-truths concealed in these 
diStortions and exaggerations. Marx certainly, and perhaps. Freud, too, 
were a bit unguarded about their concept of determinism in that they did 
not distinguish clearly finding causes in general from finding the particu- 
Jar sorts of causes that lead to unavoidable effects. And certainly Freud 
did produce some cases where actions have causes of such a kind that a 
man maf be said to be driven to act, so that we really could say of 
him: ‘He cagnot help doing what he does’. But most of the causes he 
unearthed do not lead to such unavoidable effects. Freud’s discoveries 
did not in fact provide us with a blank cheque drawn on the Bank e 
of Extenuating Circumstances. si 

Indeed my view is that, in general, a*revelation of the causes of our 
actions should increase rather than decrease our responsibility for them, 
Suppose, for instance, that we tend to be excessively hard on people who 
spend money unwisely or who flirt with gay abandon. We learn from 
Freud that often we condemn in others those things which @e very much 
wish to do ourselves. Does this excuse our condemnation? Surely not, 
Indeed, a glimpse of what is latent in us may help us to modify out 
reactions to others, If we become able to recognise wishes and impulses 
in ourselves of which we were previously unaware, we are not ipso facto 
confronted with irresistible impulses. Indeed, coming to recognise them 
in ourselves may be one of the conditions necessarg for resisting them. 

Responsibility for our actions is not a positive state for which we can 
thake a list of positive criteria, We only ask whether a person is respon- 
¿Sible for an action when there is a question of blaming or punishing 
him and when we want to rule out certain typical negative conditions, 
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those suffering from*this contemporary malaise appear to ee oe 
ye causes and that once we can point to a cause 


it as an excuse for our behaviour, this has two unfortunate 
ical and the other practical. : et 
uction of the meaning of © responsibility 3 
It makes sense to talk of a man being responsible Tor his ue a 
: i hen the plea of extenuati - 
there are, after all, some occasions W. I 
stances cannot be sustained. Our language has developed in no apana 
way; and it enshrines the common-sense conviction tpar in penen nea 
' ies wi zho wis 
i Y 7 onus lies with those who V 
can help doing what they do. The ith those 
establish that in a particular case or under particular circumstances a 


man cannot help doing what he does. But if the plea of caient ung 
circumstances can always be sustained, because it 1s always possible to 
unearth some cause for the man’s action, then it no longer makes any 
sense to talk either of ‘ could help’ or of ‘ couldn’t help "—a distinction 
which is a vital one for common sense and which arises from our 
common experience of different types of cases. The mixed-up kid ’ who 
says that he cannot help trying to strangle his girl-friend is committing 
a logical absurdity if he works out the implications of his assumptions. 
For the very words he uses imply that on some occasions at least he can 
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6 WT is newer, brighter, cleaner; softer, purer and faster than ever 
before ’, the breathless radio voice announces. ‘It can be yours for 
just one dollar ninety-five if you hurry °. Visitors to America will 
remember the experience. For a moment you are spellbound by 

his ardent invitation. What a splendid world, you feel, in which every- 
thing is improving so rapidly. ‘ Already it is 1960! ” another advertise- 
ment tells you; meaning not only that some article is way ahead of next 
year’s model, but that if you buy it tomorrorv you will have, at least, 
three years before it becomes out of date. But rapid obsolescence is the 
price you pay for rapid progress. 

„In some industries obsolescence is taken for granted. In the case of 

aircraft or armaments, for instance, it is an accepted fact that long 

before a design comes into full-production it will have been surpassed 
by protóiypes of a still later model. Until recently, buildings did not 
suffer the same fate. A new building could be counted on to retain 
its value at least until its capital cost had been written off. But this 
is no longer the case. Even in an architect’s own lifetime he may 
see his own designs become hopelessly out of date. © 

In some ways we modern architects have only ourselves to blame. 

For in the early days we used to explain to clients that they were 

wasting their money on classical columns and old-fashioned building 

materials. We would point to the latest techniques and persuade them 
that substantial economies (which unfortunately were seldom realised) 
could be obtained by making use of shell concrete or glass blocks or 

Something else that had just come on the market, and we would talk 

them Into accepting our design just because it exploited some new 
purciy technical invention: The results of this materialist approach 
can be seen all round us, but nowhere perhaps more dramaticaMy than 
in Los Angeles and the other big cities of the Pacific coast There the 
whble city has been tured into a kind of building exhibition. Every 
knd of cliché and mannerism from Mickey Mouse to Mies Van Der 

ohe has beef exploited along mile after mile of street front, in chaoti 

variety more maddening than monotony. Each shop or ofice ries i 

outdo its neighbour, and even twenty-ycar-old private houses in 

Beverley Hills are being re-vamped to suit the latest craze, Nothing is 

sacred, not even the home of my old idel and hero, the late Tom Mix 
os ek Elizabethan plaster-work js being stripped to make Er 
T a ; atest manifestation of nae symbolism favoured by its new 
T he ebasic trouble, you can see, is that the argument of material‘ 
progress has been too successful, agd the client out there and perhaps 
very soon nearer home, is beginning to ask: ‘ How long will it last? oa 
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Can Modern Architecture Survive? 


By WILLIAM TATTON BROWN 
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help doing what he does. Yet as it is always possible to produce c ` 
for his actions, and as, on his vicw, causes are as good as extenuatin 
circumstances, the assumptions which lead him to excuse himself may 
nonsense of the distinction between ‘can help’ and “ can’t help ?, 
- The practical effect of treating all causes as excuses 1s a witness to th 
power of social beliefs to beget social realities. The belief, in this case 
may be ill founded and may invo.ve logical absurdities. Neverthel : 
it may have a powerful influence on the minds of men. We might 
the matter like this; a necessary condition of people being responsible i 
that they should believe that they are. We can help doing things 
provided that, at least, we think we can. If the word goes round tha 
people cannot help doing things because of their class or their upbring. | 
ing, their conditioning in the carry-cot or some such thing—then th 
may tend to sit about like the angry young men, blaming everyone by 
themselves; but doing nothing about their condition. Their plight 
illustrates neatly the centention with which I began: that a social 
malaise can be the product of half-truths and of intellectual confusion, ts 
My aim in the next two talks is to clarify and comment on the 
doctrinés of Freud and Marx which may have encouraged such confusion, 
My purpose is not to preach a sermon in order, to establish Heracleitus | 
old claim that character is destiny; rather it is the more limited and 
pedestrian one of questioning the modern assumption that we are | 
destined to have a certain sort of character. —Home Service 


meaning not how long will it stand up, but how soon will it be out of | 
fashion. It is not a physical but a psychological question. The building 
owner who has invested a good deal of capital on the advice of anes 
architect on building a design which he has been assured is the latest — 
thing in all respects—‘ the most’, as the Americans call it—is likely 
to be annoyed if two years later the whole thing is vieux jeux. 
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How can the architect steer a path between mere novelty and whe. 


bankruptcy of out-worn traditions? What are the qualities that make 2:)) 
work of art survive? These are the central preoccupations of Richard |) 
Neutra’s -book Survival Through Design™, and some of the questions | 
which I discussed with him in his house in Los Angeles. Neutra was | 
born in Vienna in 1892 and studied under Otto Wagner and Adolf | 
Loos. He went to America and met Frank Lloyd Wright at Sullivan's 
funeral in Chicago and started his practice in Los Angeles in 1925. | 
For the last thirty-two years he has built up a solid reputation as 4 | 
pioneer of the modern movement in America second only to that of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. i 
When he started work on the west coast he was a lonely pioneer, | 
a revolutionary, preaching the gospel of the modern moyement. Now p 
he has seen those ideas adopted, parodied and almost played out. But — 
throughout his life he has maintained an extraordinary consistency, and 
his own house on Silver Lake Boulevard built twenty-five years ag? 4 
is as fresh today as when it was first designed. Neutra believes hat | 
the old standards by which we were accustomed to judge whether ag 
thing was worth keeping or not no longer apply to a modern building. 
I mean such considerations as the length of time and effort spent in 
producing it, or the fineness of craftsmanship with which it is made; 
Or again its rarity or scarcity value. He writes: 
ee pecs eee the excellence of a product was closely assoc A 
a gularity or even uniqueness, like some silken handkeri — 
peior lacquer piece, especially worked by an outstanding craftsmaa | 
KAn E SEE EEO: But now the axiom ‘ Quality equals Rarity 
J 2 i 
wei does aat make the point, but it is arue that one reason | 
that even when a patron a ich of quibty or maa v uniqueness $ 
f , apat rich enough to command an original WOA 
of art his copyright is so slender and so casil invaded that it dos | 
SE phe semam intact. The inevitable a A brought about 
Wier eee has meant that nothing is safe from imitation for long; 
\ miucs have come to call the ‘the vulparisatj he sym 4 
eis a real danger in th vulgarisation of the sym 
the modern world. Saarinen, for instance, U8 | 
3 


beautiful bronz ee ; 
ze screen designed by Bertoia the 4 in his chap? 
a the sculptor in his cH4F 
w $ Osiord Unisersity Press, 1954 y. ptor : ; 
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The Commonwealth’s Economic Future 


By DONALD TYERMAN . 


HE question whether the Commonwealth Finance 

Ministers’ conference has been a success or not is really 

impossible to answer. It all depends on the outcome in 

terms of more trade, of the standing of sterling in the 

world, and*in terms of the course of investment in the Common- 
wealth countries. 

At this stage the best way to look for a provisional answer is 

probably to ask another question: What did the conference set 


““out to do? Specifically, it set out to do three things: first, to 


decide whether there should be a grand Commonwealth con- 
ference next year on trade, the first of its kind for a quarter of 
a century; secondly, to see what could be done to bring into 
balance two things: on the one hand, the need all ‘over the 
Commonwealth, and especially among its poorer members, for 
new capital investment, and, on the other hand, the actual capital 
resources available in the Commonwealth for these development 
processes; and, thirdly, to consider the proposal of Mr. 
Diefenbaker, the new Prime Minister of Canada, that there 
should be a large switch of Canadian trade from America to 
Britain, in order to lessen Canada’s dependence on the United 


-States. 


At the back of all these more or less specific purposes was 
another general, but very immediate, problem. This was the 
weakness of sterling on the world exchanges, caused partly at 
least by the strain upon the reserves of the sterling area brought 
about by the demands of some Commonwealth member$ for 
resources with which to press on with their urgent development 
plans. 

This was not by any means the only cause of the strain on 
sterling. Our own inflation, which Mr. Thorneycroft has said he 
is going to stop, is another. The flow of funds into Germany 
and away from London, is one more cause. The renewed shortage 

a 


of dollars is yet another. But the Commonwealth calls upon the 
sterling pool are at any rate one thing, like the British inflation, 
which the Commonwealth can do something about itself. 

What success, then, does the conference seem to have kad? 
On the immediate question of sterling and the sterling reserves 
all the right things have been said. The Finance Ministers say 
flatly that a strong pound sterling is vital; that the strength of 
the pound sterling depends upon the policies of the individual 
members of the sterling area; and that this means essentially that 
each country has to live within its means. But it is firmly and 
naturally added that development must go ahead; and there is no 
practical evidence yet that the free and independent members of 
the Commonwealth are, in fact, going to get together to tailor 
their development plans and their investment demands so that 
all the coats together fit the available cloth. 

This has to be seen. What the Finance Ministers also say is 
that the really important thing to keep development going further, 
and to furnish the resources for it, is <freer and expanding trade. 
Here we come to the real nub of the conference, There is going to 
be a great Commonwealth trade conference text year, We do note 
know precisely what it will be about, but we have had striking— 
and controversial—clues. It is encouraging that these Common- 
wealth Ministers have said ‘go ahead’ to Britain in the project 
for a European Free Trade Area, provided the Commonwealth . 
is not hurt. But all the limelight in the talks has really been upon 
two other things, the things which have been discussed in Ottawa 
by British and Canadian representatives since the Finance 
Ministers’ conference ended. ‘These are, first, Yr. Diefenbaker’s 
proposal for a massive switch of Canadian trade from America 
to Britain, without any clear nbtion yet of how this could be 
done; and, secondly, the British response to this proposal, which 
seemed to take everybody by surprise. 
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that you can 


se was simply this: u cal 
ie by making it 


In effect, the British resp was 
‘ iti i nificantly only 
p e British-Canadian trade sig n feb) g it 
oe In other words Mr. Thorneycrolt’s reply was pety 
Q hat the Finance Ministers’ communique said: that is, ‘free 

a f J said ‘precisely ’. There is not in fact 


and expanding trade - a l 
e iis ae precise yet about the Thomeycrolt ee 
© Anglo-Canadian Free Trade Area, to be cae ae p m Ty 
- by reductions in tariffs and other restrictions, on both $ : A ie 
the next twelve or fifteen years. But the gist of 1t, an 


difficuities of it, are surely plain enough. : 
It means that if Anglo-Canadian trade is*to be stepped up by 
i Mr. Diefenbaker wants, 


anything even approaching as much as ; 
Ta this cour a farming less, and Canada 


will have to support its 1a ess, i 
will have to,protect its industries less. These aré, indeed, hate 
words, or at any rate «challenging ones. And, by implication 1 
not by intention, the challenge is to other Commonwealth 
countries as well as Canada. Certainly Canadian industrialists, at 
the first news of the British project, sounded the alarm. Many 
Caradian industries, newly developed, are in fact pressing upon 
the new Conservative Government their need for more protection, 
E not less. The corresponding implication for Britain itself—that the 

guarantee given to British farming by various means should be 
es diminished in the interests of freer-and larger Commonwealth 
ats trade—has hardly been mentioned yet, certainly not by Mr. 
-a Thorneycroft. His Government is committed not necessarily to 
| expand British agriculture further, but at any rate to keep it, 
E by subsidies and other non-tariff means, much as it is. 
_ All this probably means that not much can be done now on 
7 this front. The Canadians probably have an election ahead quite 
soon. We have an election perhaps two years, or less, away. Yet, 
for all the obvious political and economic obstacles, the logic is 
clear. It is that if Comménwealth trade is to be expanded, as 
everybody seems to wish, some price has to be paid for it. And 
the price has to be paid, if there is to be substantially more trade, 
by cutting back policies which aim at self-sufficient production, 


aw wea 


PAUL LEACH on the 


the Italian Adriatic coast, Mount Titano towers abrupily 

W 2,300 feet into the sky, its three peaks capped by the impres- 

r sive medieval towers and fortifications of San Marino. This is the 
smallest and most ancient republic in the world, founded in the 
fourth century A.D. and independent since the twelfth century. 

It has some 14,000 inhabitants, with an area of thirty-eight square 
miles; it is a romantic and picturesque survival of the days of 
those independent City States whose struggles made up such a 

large part of the history of Italy up to fairly modern times. 

_ I spent several pleasant hours not long ago wandering through 

its steep streets. admiring the magnificent views over the Apen- 

nines and the Adriatic from the top of its towers, and sampling 

some of the Moscato wine, sweet and fizzy, which, with*colourful 

a postage stamps, is one of its chief exports. But now there are 

Tar smiles, in $an Marino, and tempers are rising as a 

r ie aaa, political crisis and the reactions to it of the 

< The trouble began when the two Captains-Regent who control 

the country and are in charge of the electoral committees of the 
legislature, dissolved parliament on the ground that with tH 

resignation of thirty-four opposition members out of the total of 

sixty members, there was no longer a quorum. The opposition z 
coalition of Christian Democrats and non-Communist Socialists 

maintained that the action of the Captains-Regear was cane 

a stitutional and declared they would boycott the new elections 
called for the beginning of November. It so happens that th 

: Ca Rerear and a renginde of the members of alaner 

vere pro-Communist, tho + ; 
: en Ue » though not all of them were actual Com- 
Events moved fast after the dissolution of parliament; the oppo- 


Jsa over fifteen miles from the seaside resort of Rimini, on 
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farm products here or of manufactures there. 


whether it is of $ 
Between them, Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Thorneycroft have 


thrown down and stated the challenge. Ses 
The challenge is, tin fact, wider.. Nothing is more natural, 


nothing is more deGrable, than that the development of the 
capital resources of the Commonwealth countries should go on. 
This is true of rich countries like Canada or Britain; it is true 
of poor countries Jike India or Ghana. But a price’ has to be 
paid for that development, for, if it is to happen, the resources 
for Commonwealth investment have to be made available before 
the plans can be fulfilled; and the resources can be made 
available, as the communiqué of the Finance Ministers itself 
makes plain, only in two ways: by increasing savings, or by a 
larger flow of international capital. There are at the fnoment too 
many demands and too few resources to meet them. That is 
plain fact. The account can be balanced only in one of two ways: 
by reducing the demands, or by increasing the resources—or, 
indeed, by drawing more upon the savings and resources of 
countries Outside the Commonwealth, such as the United States 
or Germany. E 
In words, the Finance Ministers have, I agree, described the 
remedies: policies directed towards strengthening the competitive 
division of each Commonwealth country; increasing savings; 
expanding trade; a larger flow of international capital. This is 
what has to be done. The great outstanding question is “How? ’ 
This is a question that cannot wait for another grand Ottawa 
conference for the answer to emerge. Whether there is an answer 
or not depends upon the policies actually pursued by all the 
Commonwealth countries, together and separately. And the great 
virtue, as I see it, of this Finance Ministers’ conference is that 
it has af any rate.put plainly enough what the decisive questions 
are. Notably, it has reflected a new zeal to find Commonwealth 
solutions to common Commonwealth problems. This is, in itself, 
a gain, even though the conference itself must seem in many 
ways disappointingly inconclusive——General Overseas Service 


s Smallest Republic 


situation in San Marino 


sition set up a rival government, and from Rome came swift 
measures intended to complete the rout of the Communists. An 
economic blockade has been clamped down, which seems to have 
infuriated everyone. Though the stocks of wine and «bread are 
fairly good, butter is disappearing from the shops, and medical 
aid and supplies are held up. It is also reported that a number of 
elourists cannot get out. 

The Italian Government have now recognised the opposition as 
the de facto government, but from their uncomfortable head- 
quarters in a disused rubber factory it seems doubtful how effec- 
tively they can really govern. An American Note delivered to 
the factory has been hailed as de facto recognition of the opposi- 
tion party by the United States, but this is not at all clear. One 
thing which is certain is that the Captains-Regent have asked the 
Italian Government to set up a commission to arbitrate—a request ` 
which the opposition have opposed, and there has been talk of an 
appeal to the United Nations, of which, incidentally, San Marino 
is not a member. Loss of power would mean loss of valuable 
DanOnaee which the Communists have enjoyed for twelve years. 

ae opposition charges them with corruption, but it may well be 
their real grievance is that a Communist-controlled State hinders 
good relations with the outside world, in particular that it has 
prevented the setting-up of a casino, a proved mone ker i 
a tourist centre. There i i De ak 

entre. There is also the usual strife over the schools 

Unfer the treaty with Italy, last renewed i heres 
agen teat 2 > newed in 1939, there is 

the Italian Government to i ; A 
EE R id I intervene in an emergency 
y could cut off their annual i j 
Bac tii S ual 150,000,000 lire subsidy. 
ove of liberty dies hard on th 7 
even in these days of da n those rocky slopes, and maybe, 
Te ee z ee bombs there will yet be a use for 
eras rms, not to mention those in the 
ms Museum that are not so rusty! fe 
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The ‘Provinces’ 


HIS week Liverpool, one of our great English cities and one 

of the most active ports in the world, celebrates the 750th 

anniversary of the signature of its first charter-by King John. 

Miss Honor Balfour, who was herself born in Liverpool, 
describes in a talk which we publish upon another page some of the 
qualities and characteristics of the City particularly before the last 
war and as it is today. There can be scarcely any doubt that Liverpool 
will have a prosperous future as it has a prosperous present. Like 
Manchester, Liverpool was hit by the two terrible depressions that 
were particularly damaging to the cotton trade in the inter-war years. 
Lancashire then became in effect a distressed area where working-class 
men and women endured sufferings and poverty that even now are not 
forgotten. Thus to the returned traveller, like Miss Balfour, the most 
striking impression now is of the contrast between the miseries of the 
nineteen-thirties and the wealth of today where the principal worry of 
the wage-earner’s wife is-how to keep up the payments on the television 
set and the washing machine. It is a world that has seen a change-over 
from clogs to nylon stockings. Nor is modern Lancashire dependent as 
it used to be upon cotton exports: from rayon to football pools it has 
wrought a succession of new industries and employments. 

People who live and work in London often tend to be forgetful of 
what they call ‘the provinces’, a word which is properly banned in 
Lancashire. And those who were born there and come up to the Great 
Wen to make good are often among the most contemptuous of provin- 
cial life. But, as Miss Balfour says, though Liverpool may be an appall- 
ing city what matters and what gives it its character is the spirit of 
its people. Most of our so-called provincial cities are friendly places 
with a concentrated social life. When Liverpool builds two fine new 
cathedrals or has some important addition to its university it is matter 
for pride and note to the Liverpudlians. When Manchester gains a new 
housing estate like that of Wythenshawe, or Coventry is given a brand- 
new city centre, this is proclaimed as a civic achievement. If the Hallé 
Orchestra gets into difficulties or the City of Leeds decides to retain 
its trams, these become subjects for energetic public discussion. Visitors 
from London to provincial towns are assured of a lively welcome and 
entertainment and are shown the latest additions to the amenities with 
a rightful sense of pride. Maybe they sometimes seem appalling towns if 
one wanders through them alone on a Sunday afternoon, but that one 
seldom does. For cities consist of human beings and not bricks. 

How different it is in London. There, because so much is on offer, 
things are taken for granted. Most Londoners are probably scarcely 
aware of the university, never go inside the British Museum or National 
Gallery, take little notice of the new block of flats and sthoo] buildings 
and housing estates which go up somewhere or another every day. If a 


national orchestra finds itself in difficulties or the National Gallery does - 


not receive an adequate grant for buying pictures, or opera and ballet 
continue at Covent Garden with insufficient public backing, anorganised 
agitation has to be launched, and even then it may make its impact 
only on limited circles. When visitors come to London they are too often 
expected te amuse themselves as best they can; they may be provided 
with perfunctory hospitality, and may not be made aware that any 
social life exists. Everybody is in a hurry; neighbourliness is rare. Often 
the. triumphs, like the woes, of ‘the provinces’, are unknown.sSull, 
they exist and London could not exist without them. : 
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Mr. Zorin introduced the Soviet proposals at the London dis: 
conference, Mr. Khrushchev—speaking at a press conference in Fi 
—announced that the Soviet Union would be willing to agree to 
establishment of armaments inspection posts in the Soviet Union 2 
western countries, if this would help to end nuclear tests. Bit, he addec 
he knew of no system of inspection which could discover hidden ato: 
weapons. Mr. Khrushchev then reiterated his wish to visit the U.S.A., 
but said he had nor been invited, and added: ‘We are too proud to 
impose ourselves on others as guests’. Two days later, on June a 
Moscow broadcast to the U.S.A. rejected recent American suggestions 
that U.S. leaders should appear on Russian television: BEG tas 
The Soviet people are not interested in listening to the anti-Soviet 
: mouthings of Mr. Dulles or the reasonings of Admiral Radford or 
General Norstad about how America intends to annihilate ouretowns 
and villages. 
Last week, the Republican leader, Senator Knowland, speaking in a 
television interview in the United Grates, suggested that America should — 
put to the test the sincerity of Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals in his tele- 
vision interview for a withdrawal of troops from Europe. The Senator 
said he had submitted a plan to the State Department for U.S. agree- 
ment on the neutralisation of Norway in exchange for the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary. If this were ‘successful, a similar 
arrangement might be made for Greece’s neutrality in return for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Poland. A Moscow broadcast to 
Greece and other foreign audiences ridiculed the suggestion. Was this 
the way the United States dealt with her smaller allies? : _ a 
He does not tfink it necessary to ask their opinion: he considers 
that their fate can be settled in Washington. . . . Uncle Sam passes | 
judgement on these countries like the Olympian Zeus. This is what 
Dulles calls the U.S.A.’s special mission to lead the world. 
The speeches made by Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev during their 
week’s visit to Finland received extensive publicity in Moscow broad- 
casts. In one speech, Mr. Khrushchev said how ridiculos had been the 
claims of those who, opposing Finland’s withdrawal from the war ànd 
her reconciliation with the Soviet Union, had forecast the ‘ horrors’ 
that would be in store for Finland: 3 
They spread mad fabrications about the Soviet country, such as, — 
for example, that she would deprive Finland of her independence, 
that tens of thousands of Finns would be sent to Siberia, and that 
Russian troops would occupy Finland and never leave it. 
Mr. Khrushchev did not add that all these ‘ horrors” have, in fact, been 
experienced by Hungary, Rumania, Poland, and East Germany.) In 
another speech Mr. Khrushchev affirmed Soviet confidence that all — 
mankind would eventually organise its life on the basis of Marxism- __ 
Leninism. In another statement, he expressed concern over the attitude 
of Denmark and Norway, who, he maintained, were engaged in talks — 
about the establishment of atomic missile bases. He also criticised — 
Sweden. At the end of the visit, a Soviet statement declared: . 
We note with satisfaction that the Government of Finland will 
continue in the future to work for everything that promotes agri $ 
among nations. . . . We are convinced that sifould other northern 
countries follow such a political line, it would be a great contribution 
to peace in Europe and elsewhere, SE d 
From the U.S.A. The New York Times was quoted as say 
Soviet visit to Finland had been,a failure if its purpose 
Finland into the Soviet camp or prise the Scandinavian countries 
from the West. But it had some effect if its aims were more me 
such as giving the world ‘a,post-Hungary sign vf Sovie 
in a western civilised country *, West German newspapers. 
viely that, in his speeches in Finland, Mr. Khrushchey 
himself more intransigent than ever on German reunific 
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a ‘villages to be politically self goveming a enor large-scale pro- 
` SA sible. He rejects neither m r a 
a Panis industries localised in the ami Toa 
th a have tools or equipment, and electric or other p D ADRS 
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Wo re 2 
ae ae ae leaders have repeatedly ore 
ae d initiative in the Socialist State ’ which 
Ske ae eee aie as much to eneve man to the mi 
oes totalitarianism ^ They agree with Mr. R. H. S. Crossman 
sae in his Fabian pamphlet Socialism and the yo epon 
that ‘the growth of a vast centralised state bureaucracy EA 
potential threat to democracy ’ But whereas Mr. OA Bee 
is to set up standing parliamentary committees to put ae oars sa 
big public corporations and nationalised industries. ae urthenic ee 
in the public interest, the Sarvodayan solution is the exact pee 
Instead of trying to protect individual liberty by giving Sea > 
of interference to the state, Sarvodaya envisages the gradual wit me 
away of the state’s authority. One of my Indian fiends, Mrs. Dell 
Nayyar, a prominent Sarvodayan, says: ‘ The Welfare State is g 
. the infancy of a nation, but when that nation becomes mature, it wants 
the state to interfere with fife as little as possible °. Another Sarvodayan 
leader, R. G. Mashruwala, accepts that it is indeed desirable that every- 
one from birth to death should enjoy the amenities of the Welfare 
State, but, he goes on, ‘if this can be done only by making him from 
birth to death something like an A, B, or C class prisoner of the state, 
under the outward semblance of democracy (and the U.S.S.R. also 
regards itself as a democracy of a type), it is much better to live, as we 
have lived from the birth of humanity until now, in some sort of hard 
struggle for existence than to be just comfortable animals, well-kept by 
a small powerful group of our own species °. 
The Sarvodayan leaders fear that it is the imperfections of human 
mature which prevent the achievement of a society of self-reliant 
villagers, Vinoba Phave thinks that a ‘ parental ’ government is necessary 
as long as the people are ignorant of their responsibilities. As they 
progress in understanding, and as social o-operation develops, the need 
tor government will be Jess and less. As moral levels rise, the power of 
* government can be decreased and ultimately the “state be made to 
wither away. 
On this point I believe that the Sarvodayans are too pessimistic. I 
Suggest that the concept of a virtually stateless society made up of 
self-reliant villages is not just a poet’s vision of the future, because 
India and Europe, and in-fact all the six continents, have passed through 
phases almost parc pith this aspect of Sarvodaya, and have emerged 
Tomi it, roughly speaking, only since the Industrial Revolution. 
Railways, telegraphs, radios, newspapers, and the international division 
of labour were among the causes which led the influence of government 
in India under British rule to be increasingly felt in every village, and 
the same causes have upheld this central influence since independence. 
In contrast, the great empires of Asoka and Akbar, which did not enjoy 
these modern communications, remained essentially tax-gathering 
machines for the maintenance of peace. Outside that, their influence on 
village life was small, and the villages were the economically self 
ees : patay self-governing, and socially self-reliant «units 
ged in Sarvodaya, Moreover, the villages observed a moral law. 
The concept of duty, of individual responsibility to the community 
rested on the Hindu ‘ natural’ law kno ; 2 
5 wn as Dharma. Sarvodaya holds 
up Dharma, which embraces the entiré range of duty with an implied 
religious sanction, as the ultimate government of a highly decentralised 
i society. But this was precisely the law enforced by custom in the self- 
governing villages of India before they were b 
2 à È y e brought under a central 
Bovernment equipped with modern means of enforcing central policies. 


3 *“Sarvodaya’ Is Atlainable 
To me, therefore, Sarvodaya is no dream of an impossible Utopia I 
| admit that I personally believe that absolute devotion to non-acquisitive- 
ness and non-violence is so centrary to human nature as to be unattain- 
f _ able in any foreseeable future. I even adq that I am not conyinced 
; that they are really desirable ideals. But their unattainability does not 
| mean that Sarvodaya is unattainable—only that a lower or, as I would 
i say, a more human level of it can be achieved, as it used to exist 
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- tion and hard work. In this, so far a 


before modern communications enabled central governess to usurp 
the authority of the local self-governing communitie I there Org, sce ng 
reason why the Sarvodayans need wait for India’s vil agers to ‘ mature 
to some hitherto unattamed degree of moral responsibility before they 
proceed to take power back from the central government and restore 
it to the villages. On the other hand, however successful the Sarvodaya 
leaders may be in educating India’s rural masses in the ideal of non- 
violence, unless simultaneously they can instil non-violence into the 
whole of Asia (at any rate as a start before they launch out on the other 
five continents), a central government with armed forces will remain 
necessary. Without it, India’s several hundred thousand self-governing 
villages would be subjected to interference from outside, as are the 
satellite countries of eastern Europe, and Tibet in Asia today. Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin, and Tojo have a long line of predecessors stretching back 
to Genghis Khansand beyond. : ; j 

When a western observer considers some of Sarvodaya’s purely 
economic aims, such as the encouragement of barter and payment in 
kind and the minimum possible use of internal currency and inter- 
national exchânge, he is apt impatiently to dismiss the movement as 
retrograde. But a substantial part of India’s economy remains outside 
the currency and credit system. It is true that the compelling power of 
cash is spreading, but it is likely to be generations before the villager 
ceases to hoard gold or silver in a hole or on his wife’s ankles: and 
the Sarvodayan aim becomes comprehensible if it is seen as an over- 
statement of the proposition that the non-cash sector should not be 
given an inferiority complex but enabled to work at the highest possible 
efficiency of which it is capable alongside the cash sector. This would 
make for evolution, rather than revolution with its social disruptions 
and economic hardships. 


Reports in Pigeon-holes 

The western economist finds so much in India’s rural methods of 
production that should be swept away as archaic that he becomes more 
and more impressed with the magnitude of the problem of. reconstruc- 
tion. He concludes that it may be generations before India can find 
the vast capital needed to enable the villagers to afford expensive 
techniques, ranging from fertilisers to the organisation of large-scale 
district co-operatives to farm and to market the produce of fragmented 
holdings of land, and before the villagers can be taught to work them. 
The economist tends therefore to content himself with a masterly report 
which-ends up in some departmental pigeon-hole, while village life 
remains as poverty-stricken as ever. Sarvodaya’s. acceptance of barter 
and other traditional practices is part of its aim to get the villagers to 
make the best of their existing resources, to lift themselves up by their 
own sandal straps; part of the Sarvodayan ‘God helps those who help 
themselves ’ attitude. 

There are thus two forces at grips in India today: the orthodox 
western welfarism of Pandit Nehru and the Sarvodaya of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which mingles Ruskin’s western humanitarian rationalism 
with the traditional aspirations of Hinduism. One hazards the 
guess that each will modify, rather than displace, the other. On 
the one hand the forces compelling India towards án economy with 
modern techniques, and great basic industries, seem too powerful to be 
reversed. On the other, mixed up with what, in the doubtless prejudiced 
eyes of a western observer, seems Utopian, there is so much practical 
common sense in so many of Sarvodaya’s ideas, such as village self- 
government and the decentralisation and diffusion of innumerable 
industries throughout a predominantly rural Society scattered over a 
vast sub-continent, that the realisation of parts of the Sarvodaya 
Cee seems reasonably certain, especially when one considers the 
P ae ee how of Jayprakash Narayan and the mass appeal of 
see o me o! even greater interest and importance is the 

) ognition that to secure the welfare of all you do not 
necessarily require the centralised machinery of the state. Theirs is not 
criucism of welfare but of state welfare. At a time when so many people 


at the state should educate them and 


: ully emplo ; i i 
can retire on a pension, and A yed and well paid until they 


insisting that nothing shoul 
More virtue in self-help, through self- 
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Fortunately, when Mr. Warwick Charlton, who inspired the whole 
Wlayflagver II project, arrived as supercargo, on board the Mayflower 


he denied that there was any discrimination and invited reporters on - 


board by the boatload. The Plymouth recepSon committee, although 
aware that the Mayflower would be lying in tħe Hudson River in New 
York for most of the rest of the summer, refused even to think about 
the amount gf entrance money involved and asked that while the ship 
was in Plymouth no mention should be made of such profit-making in 
New York, a city that Boston has heard of but prefers not to talk about. 

The people of Plymouth—there are only 14,000 of them—have 
raised $70,000 from their own pockets to welcome the Mayflower, and 
they look upon her arrival with an emotion far temoved from the com- 
mercial. This,is not necessarily an emotion derived from their British 
ancestry—not when the welcoming party at a local hotel lasted for 
nine hours and was thrown by an Armenian Americafi in a town where 
all the notices in the press knitting mill are printed in nine languages. 
It is something that goes a great deal deeper, and it had been shown 
in all the tens of thousands of words that have been written and spoken 
from here during the last few days. American newspaper, television, and 


oe Welfare and the State. 


JOSSLEYN HENNESSY on an Indian view a 


T first glance, socialism seems, somehow, an odd legacy of 
British rule in India, but the idea of the welfare state was 
in fact doubly propagated in India by the British. First, the 
British government of India, originating in a private trading 

corporation and later transformed into a paternal bureaucracy, accus- 
tomed the people to look to government as ‘the agency which gets 
things done’. Secondly, the cordial relations between the emerging 
anti-Imperialist Labour Party in Britain and the emerging Congress 
Party in India accustomed India’s leaders to look to socialism as ‘ the 
way to get things done’. 

The result is that today (apart from the Communists) there is in 
India virtually no criticism of the theory of state welfare—except from 
one group: the exponents of Sarvodaya. ‘ Sarvodaya’ literally means 
the ‘uplift of all”. It was the word used by Mahatma Gandhi to 
describe his ideal social order, and is the fruit of the marriage of a 
western idea with traditional Hindu thought. 

In 1904, Gandhi was given by an English friend a copy of Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. This so fascinated him that he determined to change 
his life in accordance with Ruskin’s ideals. These he understood to be, 
first, that the good of the individual is contained in the good of all; 
second, that a lawyer’s work has the same value.as a barber’s, inasmuch 
as all have the same right of living from their work; and, third, that 
the life of the tiiler of the soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth 
living. Gandhi was also profoundly impressed by Tolstoy’s The 
Kingdom of God is Within You and his contention that suffering was 
the result of direct or indirect violence, and that the error of those 
who wished to alleviate it was that they tried to overcome evil with 
the same violence that produces it. In. Henry Thoreau’s essay, Civil 
Disobedience, Gandhi found a practical application of Tolstoy’s 
principle of non-violence by a man who preferred gaol to obeying a 
law of which his conscience disapproved. í 

The closely allied ideas of these three western writers had the effect 
of a conversion on Gandhi, and if he had been an average * westernised * 
Indian he would doubtless have made their principles the sole basis of 
his teaching. If so, his audience would have been limited to the Indian 
intelligentsia, who had already shown themselves receptive to the 
economic and materialist views of Karl Marx. On the other hand, they 
showed no special interest in Ruskin’s ideals, which they digmissed, in 
company with most western intellectuals, as impractical. Such an alien, 
intellectual approach could not have touched India’s masses. But it was 
precisely ‘by his appeal to the masses that Gandhi revolutionised the 
Indian nationalist movement. eee 

Ruskin sent Gandhi back to the sacred writings of his own civilisation. 
In the Mahabharata he found Ahimsa (non-violence) preached as the 
perfection of religious duty, and he was soon using sacred stories of 
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_ States was inter 


radio editors di 


However, this bein 
commercialism should be in 
harbour she was greeted by aircra: 
Italian restaurant and the latest su 
by an Indian princess and by Will Rogers, 
Oklahoma to welcome the Mayflower and adve neid 
state’s semi-centennial later this year. An English band lea 
Chacksfield, arrived with two publicity men to introduce | 
entitled ‘The voage of the Mayflower’. A lady repre: 
York publisher thrust copies of Captain Villier’s latest bi 
hands of visiting celebrities, particularly when they were being 
graphed or televised. The largest banners in America were pz 
drape the lorries carrying the treasure chests from the May flower across — 
the country. They announced: ‘Brought by the Mayflower to 7 
United States *. I stood beside one proud gentleman, alon: his lo; 
when he suddenly screamed: ‘My gosh, the banner’s wonderful, but i 
hiding the name of the Company ’. POA. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home ervice) 


India to illustrate the Ruskin-Tolstoy-Thoreau principles of simpl == 
living, self-sacrifice, and non-violénce. Every villager could understand 
this language and because Gandhi did not move among them as some 
superior, modern, educated being from a city, but as the simple type of 
holy man whom they understood and respected, his prestige became _ 
immense. i 

The leaders of the Congress Party recognised the priceless value to 
the cause of independence of Gandhi’s influence over the masses, but 
his ethics and his economics, sincerely though they respected them. 
struck them as impractical and other-worldly, as those of Tolstoy and 
Ruskin seem to məst Europeans today. The proof of this is that after 
August 15, 1947, the Government of independent India based its 
policies not on Gandhian principles but on industrial economics and 
welfare socialism, conceived in terms of material progress, indistin— 
guishable from those in Europe. Š Sia 

But in 1951, Vinoba Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, gave 
India’s exponents of conventional welfare socialism a jelt. Going from — 
village to village on foot, in the traditional way of a holy mane h 
began by loving kindness to persuade landlords to give away land to 
the landless. He was eventually to collect some 4,000,000 acres no 
area the size of Yorkshire. Again, as with Gandhi, the politicians - 
recognised the priceless political value of Vinoba’s mass appeal. The 
recognised in Bhoodan a contribution towards solving the Indian lan 
problem and of countering Communist influence among the landless in 
certain districts. But few have paid much attention to the underlying 
motive of Vinoba’s campaign. For him, and for his chief associate, 
the Qocialist leader Jayprakash Narayan, Bhoodan is merely a step 
towards achieving the full Sarvodaya state. ~ ; Dita 

An effort to understand Sarvodaya involves sorting through ide 
often stated in allegorical scriptural tetms, full of mythological allusion 
triss-crossed by borrowings from contradictory philosophica ems, 
both Hindu and western. It has been fairly said that ‘ Sarvoda 
leaders have not attempted a consistent‘political theory but are 
in developing a plan of action, for which they seek a theo: i 
fication in the Hindu scripture stories which they think best suite 
get their ideas across to the millions who cannot read but who know — 
by heart the stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharai a E 

Sarvodaya criticises the orthodox welfare state as a set of c ntralis 
institutions, concentrating more and more power in bui eaucratic hands 
in order to confer benefits on the people ducati ld ge pi ions, 
paid holidays, full employment, and so œn. Sarvodaya, on the other 
hand, seeks to arouse the people to | these we outs 
their own joint personal efforts n i 
to the people. But, instead 
planned schemes from hug 
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ie party platforms emphasises this opposition be- 


he Canadian General 


HE triumphant revival of the Con- 
servative Pay in Canada has been 
widely hailed as a healthy development, 
an answer to those pessimists who, be- 
fore the poll, were predicting a slow death of 
democracy under a one-party system. But there 
‘is one aspect of the general-election results 
which is arousing uneasy comment among 1N- 
formed Canadians, though it has hardly been 
noticed abroad. As the two leading parties stand 
now—with the Conservatives holding 110 seats 
in the new House of Commons and the Liberals 
103—they emphasise more than ever the biggest 
crack in Canadian unity: the division between 
British Canada and French Canada. The Con- 
servatives derived more than half their strength 
from the British-speaking ‘province of Ontario; 
the Liberals, more than half their strength 
from the French-speaking province of Quebec. 
The fact that there were no major political issues 
in this election and little difference between 


tween the predominating races of Canada’s two 

most densely populated provinces. In Ontario, 

with a population of 4,500,000, 67 per cent. 
= (over two-thirds) are of British descent, and 10 
per cent. of French descent. In Quebec, with 
a population of over 4,000,000, 81 per cent. are of French descent, and 
12 per cent. of British. It is true the Conservatives gained four more 
seats, even in Quebec Province, but these gains were largely the result 
of a feud between the leader of the Liberal Party, Mr. St. Laurent, and 
Mr, Duplessis, who dominates the political scene in Quebec. 

Another election, held in the hope of resolving the present deadlock, 
might close Liberal ranks and so emphasise still further the racial con- 
trast. This contrast is a family skeleton’ which is kept in the cupboard 
as far as possible by Canadians representing their country abroad, but 
you cannot stay long in eastern Canada itself without becoming aware 
of its presence. S = 

A few days ago I visited the local offices of a Canadian government 
Organisation in the big, French-speaking city of Montreal, With me was 
a British-Canadian member of the same organisation, and, as we went 
up in the lift, he enquired from the four other men standing with us 
the way to a particular office. There was no answer. He repeated the 
question, turning to face them; with one accord they looked at the ceil- 
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Plymouth, Massachusetts; last week wer i 
although they were there, too, without ee 
ntembers of the Plymouth reception committee who had desert Tih st 
lawyers’ offices in Boston and real estate businesses in Penick a 
even at times their families, to cope with even more impatient 7 a 
who kept asking: ‘When is the ship going to arrive?’ These PERE 
were invariably members of the American and, British press ns AT : 
thrown together in a disused knitting mill to receive the latest re ee 
from the Mayflower II, whigh arrived, eventually, on the end ae 
tow line after a voyage.which thrilled much of the United States ana 
: yer Britain, and even the journalists and photographers, who por- 
Pee many words and pictures tre last stages of a remarkable 
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: “By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, 


Mr, John Diefenbaker, leader of the Canadian 

Progressive Conservative Party which last week 

defeated the Liberals after they had been in * 
power for twenty-two years 


Election, in Retrospect | 


B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


© 


ing and maintained a stony silence. He had 
spoken in English; they were, French Canadians, 
One of the executives in the same building 
kept on his desk a small pile of printed cards; 
they portrayed a man thumping®a table, and 
the legend printed beneath was: ‘ Pourquoi 
pas de Frangais?’, or ‘Why don’t you speak 
French?’ Apparently he would hand them 
across the table to any visitor who tried to 
converse in ‘ the other language ’. 

In the English-speaking city of Toronto I 
found not, perhaps, hostility but at least an 
active dislike of French Canada and its mani- 
festations. A European lady who had lived in 
Toronto for five years said that during all that 
time she had never heard any of her friends 
speak French, or even admit to being able to 
speak French. I was often told stories of the 
low standards of living and education said to 
be prevalent in French Canada, and of the 
widespread political corruption alleged to be 
characteristic of local elections in the province 
of Quebec’ In the national capital of Ottawa, 
where the Civil Service is recruited from both 
British and French Canadians, all of whom are 
expected to be bi-lingual, I found that neither 
racial group would have much to do with the 
other, I was told that the most successful careerists in the Government 
service were British-speaking Canadians with French-sounding names, 
who—provided they could speak French fluently—could then win the 
favour of senior officials of both racial groups. 5 

Great men of both French and British Canada have striven to over- 
come not only the barriers of distance and wilderness but also the 
equally obstinate barriers of racial tradition. But there isstill evidently a 
long way to go, and if Canada now faces a period when public support 
is more or less evenly divided between the two leading parties, she 
may run the risk of polarising the racial contrast on a party basis. 

_ Inside Quebec province the leading political party of local politics 
is called the Union Nationale, and when I remarked to*a French- 
Canadian journalist that it seemed a little strange that a party with this 
name would not be competing in a national election, he smiled ironically 
and said: ‘Its full title is, of course, “ Union Nationale Française ”? 
It reminded me of a saying I had heard in Toronto: ‘Canada is the 
child of a broken marriage’. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


$ 6 . ° 
The ‘Mayflower II’ ‘Arrives at Plymouth 
z l „By DOUGLAS WILLIS, B.B.C. Washington staff reporler 


Te: worried, anxious men who peered from the cliffs at 


Before the Mayflower arrived the American press had been taking 
a keen interest in the commercial side of the venture, not that making 
a fast buck is considered to be either un-American or stupid The press 
really became incensed when it learned, not entirely accuratel ra it 
turned out, that certain members of the Mayflower crew had A 
to sell their stories to British newspapers, that an American magazine 
had two men on board taking exclusive pictures and writin ea inal 
ue and, foler rumour of all, that the American cabin o: pean 
2 DER os alae crew, had signed articles promising not:to breathe 2 
aes 10 8 p per men when he arrived. The indignation-was won- 
peru: yers were consulted; the Supreme Court wa ioned; the 
istorians pointed out that the orisi ileri rE 
€ original pilgrims had left to escape 


Persecution ; the boy was a or anywa and what were these Britis 
mIn yW: Y, 
up to all over again? 
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A Great Man 


6 LL is ephemeral’, wrote Marcus Aurelius, ‘—fame 
and the famous as well’. But who shall prophesy of 
fame? There have been famous—and infamous— 
men whose repute has scarcely outlived them, though 
infamy dies harder as a rule than a fair name. Others who during 
their lifetime have been virtually unknown have had fame thrust 
upon them posthumously. To say that so-and-so will be 
remembered a hundred years hence is a statement that no one 
can deny—or confirm. But for friends and relatives of ene who is 
considered great to set down what they know of their subject, 
recalling his characteristics and the manner of man he was, is 
surely something for which future generations will be grateful. 


: his old and intimate friend Gilbert Murray. Readers will find 
O Professor Toynbee’s talk reproduced on another page. - 

For nearly two generations Murray’s name was known and 
respected as an interpreter of ancient Greek civilisation to the 
modern world and as a pioneer—to use Professor Toynbee’s 
words—in the education of the human race for living together in 
one world as one family. As a public figure his reputation was 
world wide. He had many friends and he must have had thousands 
of acquaintances both here and abroad. To some—though not to 
those who knew him—it may come as something of a surprise 
to learn of his detachment. ‘He was not’, Professor Toynbee says, 
“psychologically dependent on the human relations that meant so 
much tq him’. The closing passage of Murray’s Presidential 
Address to the Classical Association in 1918—its title is ‘ Religio 
Grammatici’—affords a clue to this psychological independence 
or, as some would say, to that serenity which was often spoken 
of as one, if not the chief, of his characteristics. He is speaking 
of the Philistine, the vulgarian, the passer of base coin for true 
who is all about us, or worse, with his outposts inside us, persecut- 
ing our peace and confusing our values; he goes on: 

From him and his influence we find our escape by means of 
the Grammata into that calm world of theirs, where Stridency 
and clamour are forgotten in the ancient stillness, and that which 
was in its essence material and transitory has for the most part 
perished, while the things of the spirit still*shine like stars, Not 
only the great things are there, seeming to stand out the greater 
because of their loneliness; there is room also for many that were 
Once in themselves quite little, but now through the Grammata 
have acquired a magic poignancy, echoes of old tenderness or 
Striving or laughter beckoning across gulfs of death and change; 
the watchwords that our dead leaders and forefathers loved, viva 
adhuc et desiderio pulchriora. 


- Fortunate indeed is the man who has this world as a retreat, 
and still more fortunate if he can, as Murray did, communicate 
something of its value and its strength to his fellow creatures. 
But in so far as Murray spent much of his life in the hot and 
dusty arena of the world’s affairs he was marked out as more 
than a great scholar. He was also a great citizen—a man of whom 
it can surely be said that, though all be ephemeral, so long as 
men aspire to be civilised and are active for the public good, his 
name will be remembered, 
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_ last week in Moscow, but were suspended again on August 17. On 


This is a service which Professor Arnold Toynbee performs for . 
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What T 


A NUMBER OF COMMENTATORS continued t 
in the light of Mr. Khrushchev’s sp ches 
Noting his repeated strong attacks on D 


was quoted from Switzerland as sayin 


companions really counted for something in Germany, why 
did all hig thoughts and utterances centre on the 
Chancellor in Bonn? - = 
From France, Le Monde was quoted as saying that the vi 
had brought a double disappointment to the Germans: Ea 
Germans had now no hope for a ‘road to Socialism’? whi 
would increasingly liberate them from the Stalinist tyrangy of 
Ulbricht, while West Germans, particularly the Social Democrats, 
must abandon the idea of a German-Soviet deal by which the 
Soviet zone might be ‘ brought back’, even at a high price. = 
From Italy, the right-wing I] Tempo was quoted as saying. 
that the Soviet-East German communiqué contained the usual’ 
protestations of pacifism and the usual accusations against the 
West. The coolness shown by the East Germins to Khrushchev — 
was attributed to the Soviet refusal to account for the thousands — 
of German prisoners who, like the Italians, disappeared in Soviet — 
concentration camps. (The West German-Soviet talks, which were 
recently suspended because of the repatriation issue, were resumed 


August 15 Moscow radio, quoting Bravda, called the repatriation 
issue a “fabricated problem’ and reaffirmed that no German 
citizens were detained in the Soviet Union.) : 
On August 14; in a broadcast referring to Mr. Khrushchev’s _ 
attacks on him, Dr. Adenauer declared: dew 
He attacks us although negotiations are now being held in 
Moscow at the Soviet Union’s own request . . If Mr. 
Khrushchey ever praised my policy I would go into a quiet 
corner and wonder what Pd dene wrong. a 
Dr. Adenauer accused Mr. Khrushchev of blatant intervention 
in West German affairs five weeks before the elections there. 
The West German Hessische Nachrichten was quoted as saying: 
If Khrushchev and Mikoyan intended to intervene in the West 
German election battle, their huge propaganda campaign was a 
complete failure. Khrushchev’s abundant praise for his East 
Berlin minion, Ulbricht, could only produce- universal, disgust AA 
among the parties of the Federal Republic, : 
According to Moscow, broadcasts, ‘ the great heartfelt friendship ° 
demonstrated by the visit was penetrating into West German 
hearts. An East German broadcast quoting Neues Deutschland, 
said that “the idea of confederation’, recently proposed by the : 
East German government, ‘is calculated to unite the opponents 
of Adenauer’. In a speech in Rostock, Grotewohl said that Mr. _ oe 
Khrushchev’s statement that the U.S.S.R. and other ‘socialist’? 
coyntries would, in case of need, defend the ‘ German Democratic 
Republic ’ was intended to be E 
a very serious warning to all those in the West who believe that 
the G.D.R. can be softened up and integrated into Nato, — š 
A Moscow broadcast in.English described the confederation 
preposal as ‘the only realistic way? of achieving all-German 
co-operation in the interests of European peace, and went on: 
It is the duty of the Great Powers to create the most favouralle = 
conditions for the German people to solve this problem, and __ 
one of these conditions will be the withdrawal ef all for 
troops from Germany, and for Federal Germany to lea 2 
and East Germany to leave the Warsaw Pact organisation, 


In the course of a very long parting speech in Berlin, 
Khrushchev Spoke of the $complete identity of views’ bi 
the Soviet Union and East Germany, both in regard t 
policy and international affairs. On arriving in Mosc 


-l 


the visit had “surpassed all our expectations 
Peace and friehdship betwee 


are the key to the consolidatiqn of 
and not only in Europe, 
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se THE 
AGUST 22 1957 
thi +e hail cut one of my 
‘agai ike this: ‘In the old days, if hai 
fields a Hee i foul tell the Jandholder and he eee m 
off some of the rent or at any rate give me somes c: y. saga 
married a daughtes and had expenses over that, e si R 
“next year. But now the government man comes an ae 
e the rent and we have to pay ne uy Sea 
>. J heard that phrase often—ter ( i 
Pa and talk things over; you,must pay standing up: and you 
“must pay in full. a Bares ec: 
that the whole machinery of paying 
ae S bound to be much stiffer than the qld personal system. 


Y id the 
è i ket and found many people w ho said t y 
e bulk ks to pay the rent to the government; 


vere selling their bulloc! ) 
aple Soa round to tell me how hard they found it. Perhaps 
the governmeat will find a way of making the system more 


flexible, 


Landholders with a Grievance - i 
One of the landholders told me sadly that neither he nor his 
father nor his grandfather had ever taken a tenant to court for 
not paying his rent. I asked what attitude the tenants took to 
him and other landholders now. “They listen to us’, he said, 
they still do us honour ’. This man and his relations were doubly 
hit by the social revolution, as landholders and as Rajputs, men 
of high caste. As Rajputs they had no legal advantages before— 
it was a matter of standing and social esteem. We were most 
careful not to interfere with their social system, which is closely 
connected with their religion; today they feel injured because It 
* is being interfered with. In India today the Congress is trying 
to break down the old caste system; I think they are right though 
Tm sorry for the casualties. It is a secular government, they say, 
with no distinction between <astes and religions. 

A group of peasants laughed when I asked them if there were 
still castes in India; ‘As long as there is India, there will be 
caste’, they said. But things are changing; those who were called 
‘untouchables’ go to school with other children now and sit 
with them, not in a separate corner as they used to. One Rajput 
said to me: ‘We don’t eat with them because they’re dirty. 
But a boy of one of these castes who has been to school and a 
university and has a good job snd clean clothes—I will eat with 
him’. He wouldn’t have said that, twenty years ago. Another 
said that there-had been a real change in their habits which 
made it easier to be less exclusive towards them; the depressed 
classes no longer eat animals that have died a natural death or 
grain picked from the droppings of horses. 

Another complaint I heard everywhere, which surprised me, 
was’ about consdlidation of holdings. The peasant usually has 
many little pieces of land, scattered about; great efforts are 
being made to combine them into a reasonable sized holding 
so that he will not waste time going to and fro; it is an improve- 
ment I have always believed was well worth making, though in our 
time it needed a great deal of persuasion to put through. In the 
area I was in, all the plans had been made and all that remained 
was for the actual change of possession to take place. But the 
peasants were full of foreboding. Each knew just what he could do 
with the bit of land he used to have; how much manure it needed 
after sugar-cane; how quickly it would dry out enough to make 
Sowing possible; this new land was an unknown quañtity. In 
other areas, where this consolidation was finished a year or two 
ey the peasan have settled down happily and are pleased 

expect they will settle dow. — R 
na Ped : n here too—but at present they are 
o What about law and order? Many people alleged tha 
was more petty burglary and deco one K e by aE 
than there ased to be, Two peasants I was asking about this 
turned to argument between themselves; one said there were not 
enough gun licences; if everyone had a gun, robbers would not 
ae to come and People would defend themselves if they did. 

c tumed to me In your country, eyeryone has a gun and there 
are no robbers’: not entirely true, but that was his picture. The 
other said there were too many gun licences and that made it 
easier for the robbers to get guns; he felt there always would b 
robbery until the general reign of peace ande goodwill Y i 
but in the meaning it could be kept in limits by 5 T 

government which would keep down the heads of the rebellious. 


< You kept our heads down, and people were too frightened to 


form gangs and commit robberies. Bur pow he p a 
Jess to protect us’. Other people sal a aa 8; 
ni acquittals and fewer con- 
even officials told me there WT pes bound to be encouragi 
victions for crime noyadays, ahd that 1s bo ging 
for the professional PER of the Congress Party’s belief in 

DO A In that very district twentyefive years 
the ideals of British justice. in t Eby, ; thi 

I used to inspect each police station every winter, talk" things 
ae d perhaps tell the police officer he must do something to 
Doo E and, looking back, I cannot deny that that made 
it a little awkward wp acquit an alleged burglar sue 5 that 
police officer for trial. Congress has been more pees J an 
absolutely fair trial and has made the magistrates inslependent. 
At the same time it has been very particular about checking the 
police, some of whose methods undoubtedly were somewhat 
rough: or so one heard unofficially. We did not allow such 
methods, they were strictly illegal; but we did not strive too 
officiously «© prevent them, so long as they were not too flagrant. 
The Congress is in theory absolutely right—but I suspect that 
its firm handling of the police had reduced their self-confidence 
and influence and has meant more burglary and more robbery, 
and some innocent people suffering. Which of us was right? I 
should prefer not to be dogmatic. 

Is there more bribery than there used to be or less? Opponents 
of the Government say there is more; supporters say there is less, 
at any rate less than five years ago. There always has been a 
good deal of petty bribery—some of it really more like tipping 
than bribery. I said to one man: ‘When you went to court in 
our day you gave ninepence to the messengers and two shillings 
to the clerk, didn’t you? What do you give now? He said: * Two 
shillings to the messengers and seven-and-six to the clerk’. He 
was against the government and had been saying that bribery 
was far worse than it used to be; but to that direct question 
his answer shows a rise in prices in about the same proportion as 
the rise in everything else. It is hard to stop bribery of that kind. 
I can only say the Congress is trying to stop it more actively 
than we did. It has a committee in every district with a non- 
official at the head whose whole job is to enquire into complaints 
of bribery. It is hard-to prove petty bribery, but major bribery— 
trying to alter a decision in some important case—involves a big 
risk. Anyone can go to this committee; even a suspicion would 
damage an official’s reputation. 

In my wanderings there was no hint of an attempt to limit 
me or guide me to special places. In fact, I went deliberately to 
areas where I knew there would be disgruntled people. One 
such man, an ex-landholder, had opposed the Congress all his 
life and still does. He used to say in our day that his life was in 
danger from the Congress and he had persuaded successive Dis- 
trict Officers in British days to give him licences for a .45 revolver 
and no less than seven sporting rifles and shotguns. He told me 
that he had been brought down very low; now he had only a 
.32 revolver and two shotguns. That does not seem to me victim- 
isation. In the circumstances I call it generous. 


Legend of the Good Old Days 
In the village fair where I saw bullocks being sold to pay the 
rent, people crowded round me as thick as they could—to com- 
plain about high prices, high taxes, poor justice, to tell me how 
much better things used to be. They are beginning to make a 
legend of the good old days; they told me of some virtues in 
British rule which I am afraid are untrue, Yet, with that memory 
of those people crowding round clear before me, taking account of 
it, I think—though it is only an impression—that they look 
better fed than twenty-five years ago; and I feel confident of 
something not so easy to express. They are going through a time 
of change and revolution; so are we all, but-not so fast as they 
are; that is bound to produce fears and discontent and some 
genuine hardship. That revolution had to come—it has to come 
See, No one can stay for ever in the ‘ good old days’ 
be ore machinery changed the world. I have no doubt that it is 
er better that Indian peasants should be guided through that 
revolution by their elected representatives—and that means by 
their fellow-countrymen,—General Overseas Service 
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other countries. Let me take you round the other nine, to show 
that what might be called the curve or graph of dictatorship 
ant! democracy rises and- falls differently from place to place. 
Going round the map clockwise from Argentina you meet in 
Chile preparations for the election of a now President to succeed 
the present one, General Carlos Ibanez. But excitement in Chile 
i aoed less by presidential prospects than by the rising cost 
of living? 

The next country, Peru, has emerged in the last few months 
from dictatorship and, when I was there earlier in the year, every- 
one, from the new President downwards, assured ‘me that 
democracy was now the order of the day. I-was impressed by the 
vitality of both chambers of the Peruvian parliament and not least 
by the eloquence of the women members. 

A short trip over the mountains from Peru lands you at La 


- Paz in Bolivia—the highest capital city in the world and with an 


airfield far above it. Bolivia is being governed by a remarkable 
man—President Siles—whom I can best describe as a democratic 
dictator. Just before I got to La Paz he had successfully stopped 
a threatened strike, which would have been disastrous to the 
economy of the country by announcing that, if it started, he him- 
self would go on hunger strike and continue to do so until the 
strike stopped. This so impressed the men that there was no strike. 
Bolivia’s position is that in the last few years she has nationalised 
the tig mines from which she draws her main source of exportable 
wealth and has carried through some drastically severe land 
reform. This has been brought about to the accompaniment of 
grave social and economic disorders and a gallant and desperate 
attempt is now being made to restore equilibrium. 

To move up the map into Colombia is to be brought to the 
edge of the Panama zone and into another sphere of a recent 
dictatorship. While I was there, General Rojas was struggling to 
get for himself another term of office so that he could continue 
to be President until 1962. This Colombian dictatorship derived 
from the terrible scenes of 1948 when civil government temporarily 
broke down and Bogota, the capital, was looted and burnt with 
heavy casualties. All that happened while an international con- 
ference was meeting in Bogota—incidentally, with General 
Marshall as a delegatė: The Colombians with whom I talked 
were all ashamed of this ugly business but the civilians assured me 
with vehemence that the military dictatorship was unjustified. 
Colombia has a long tradition of civilian government—though by 


Change and Discontent in the Indian Village = 


The third of five talks by PHILIP MASON Z 


DISCUSSED last week the ‘ new look’ in the villages, the 

new spirit of self-help that is, by immense effort, being 

created in a quarter of the villages in India. I told you that 

in these areas there was a real improvement in crops, and 
how impressed I was by the brick paving in the streets. I felt 
there was a new spirit, but was aware of a doubt as to whether 
the approach had not been too emotional—too much a matter of 
one crisis after another—and whether people would go on, for 
instance, repairing and maintaining the roads. 

I want here to turn to the villages that have not been covered 
by the new effort. Here you are bound to meet some casualties 
of the social revolution. Such people are familiar figures: French 
or Russian aristocrats, the slave-owning families of the Old South 
in America—we have all read novels about them. One may feel 
a warm sympathy for them and regret much that has been lost 
which was good, yet feel sure the revolution was needed. I was 
never entirely happy, even when I was in India, about the system 
of land tenure which we kept modifying but would never revolu- 
tionise.. Everyone in India from time immemorial has understood 
that he has to pay the king or the government a share of the 
produce of the soil. In Moghul days it was often one-third of the 
crop. By Lord Curzon’s time it had ceme to be, as a rule, raher 
more than ope-twentieth that went to the Government, but in 
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the high ranking officers who surro 
had no desire to interfere with freedor 
concerned with was the maintenance of 
they said, the civilians were incapable 
has now been turned out: it remains 
will follow in Colombia. an oe TAS ; 

The next move is into Venezuela, where General | 
Jiménez presides over a dictatorship that is arous | 
little opposition. There are some political exiles and the is 
pretence of complete freedom of speech or of the press. But 
the Venezuelans are so busy making money out of oil that they are, 
at any rate fôr the moment, the least politically minded of < 
Americans. = F - 

The Brazilians run them close, not-so much in this resp 
the average Brazilian does take an interest in politics—but 
being free from political tension. Brazil suffered a great 
when her President Vargas committed suicide. But the Pr 
now in office, Kubitschek, though he has hostile critics, is govern 
ing with the consent of most people. Brazil is a democracy and 
you could not call him a dictator. Still less could you call any 
a dictator in Uruguay, the determinedly original little republic 
that lies wedged in between the two giants, Brazil and Argentina. — 
Uruguay is so determined not to have a dictator that she will 
not even have a President, She has instead a council of nine, | 
the members of which take turns of a year each to be Chairman. — 
No system could be more democratic and none, so I must confess ,. 
most Uruguayans told me, could be much more inefficient, 
Uruguay is a cheerful place, confident of being able to manage its — 
affairs better than its big neighbours. But it is not happy about its — 
present experiment in democracy anti I was warned on all sides to - 
watch for a change. There is today no income tax in Uruguay _ 
and those enviable optimists, the Uruguayans, think that income 
tax will never be inflicted on them. 

As you will see from this run round the South American 
countries there is a great deal of truth in the belief that dictator- 
ships and revolution are common among them. But to say that can 
give a wrong impression: for these political upsets do not always, 
or even as a rule, disturb the gtneral life of the country nearly — 
as much as might bg expected. I hope to discuss in my next talk 
how that general life is shaping. —General Overseas Service rr ee 
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the country I am discussing here—the U.P.—the great alluvial 
plain east of Delhi—the landholder was supposed to collect from 
the actual cultivator about double that and keep the balance, 
giving half to the government. é 
In theory you could hardly defend this system; the commission 
was as big as the principal. It was particularly indefensible when 
the landholder’s rights had been sold to an absentee who lived e 
in a town, or in the eastern parts of the province, where there 
were big landowners who collecred through agents, I have no 
doubt that reform was needed. But when a system has its roots _ e 
in history it is impossible to make a rfdical change that dées ` 
not hurt someone, sometimes in unexpected ways. The U.P. . 
Government has abolished the rights of the landhòlder, paying 
him compensation: and I expected to find the former landholders — 
disgruntled. They are the casualties of the social revolution 
But I did expect to find the peasants pleased, Perhaps 
east, on the big estates, they are, In the one d 
the west of U.P., they were not. I did not fit 
well of the changes. Here they have usually been’ small 
holders; a man who paid the, government ever 
£100 in land revenue and ke 100° 
himself was quite a bi 
in English terms. The 
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Why Dictatorships ? 


by A. P. RYAN 


. : 
‘South American Impressions Ae 


t 


G The second of three 


that the aftermath of his dictator- 
ship is sđll the main concern of the 
Argentines, The Perenista regime 
affected everyday life in Argentina 
a great deal more than the average 
revolutionary regime has in South 
America. General Perón aimed at 
bringing about a social and econo- 
mic revolution and to a consider- 
able extent he succeeded in doing 


VERY one of the ten countries in South Amerin wa 
republic and has a democratic constitution. Yet the fir 
d on getting back from 


i d myself being aske r 1 
sone Nae si mee any dictators did a 
Some of my friends in Britain have wanted to knéw ut et Se 
ran into a revolution anywhere, or at least saw a little ane 
fighting. This is the paradox about South America. It is ma Enp 
‘of countries that owe their origin to the French revolution wit 
all its ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity. But at the same 


i i i j ting ground ) 
me.dictators have undeniably enjoyed a happy hun g l 
Rom Argentina in the south, to Venezuela in the north and on so. Power had rested, in Argentina, 


either side of the Andes. z ae before he grasped it, on the big 
Dictators have loomed large ever since the first beginnings of Jand owners and the rich city 
independence. As soon as the colonial rule of Spain and Portugal Jeaders. They had built up the 
was thrown off and the new prosperity of Argentina over the 
republics left to themselves, years and they had done this with 
strong men began to arise. much help from foreign, notably 
Independence would never British, capital and technical 
have been achieved without Zdyisers, Perón made his appeal to the masses, above all the urban 
them. Simon Bolivar, for Workers. He encouraged them to believe that it was possible for 
instance, who was a great them to epjoy all the benefits and amenities of a welfare state in 
URINE) and a daring 35 short a time as it takes to scrap old laws and bring in new 
military commander by any Ones under a dictatorship. Some of the measures he took are 
standards of warfare, was generally believed by Argentines to have been reasonable and 
certainly not an egalitarian genuinely in the public interest. But Perén’s weakness was that in 
democrat. He and others fis desire to make the poor rich quickly, to give them social 
after him likea aae ua security, short hours and so forth, he paid little regard to the 
a A Aaa Kees Fenner economic consequences, In plain language, he emptied Argentina’s 
blies and frequently they ult end pes left the governments that have succeeded him with an 
behaved as laws unto them- 77 “Ware legacy. z : 
selves, putting their oppon- Perdn’s neglect of the export market on which Argentina 
ents to death or in prison depends is only. now being put right. His neglect of the needs 
without thinking twice of an underdeveloped country, as Argentina is, has not yet been 
about it. The peoples of the put right. Roads and railways are urgently in need of capital _ 
South American countries cannot be said to have been hostile expenditure. So is the electric power industry. Those responsible 
to dictators and merely to have submitted to their tyranny now for Argentina’s future are well aware of all this. But they 
becauses it could not be avoided. The strong individualism of are cramped in their policies by the knowledge that the people 
. these people tends to make them admirers of individualism in at large so enjoyed the benefits that they received under Perón 
that they are in no mood for even a mild dose of austerity. 


others. They prefer, other things being equal, to obey one man 

rather than a committee. But other things fave to be equal 3 that The present regime in Argentina is deliberately a transient one. 

is to say, that one man must not go too far beyond the limits A caretaker government is in power, waiting to hand over as 
soon as it is possible to bring the state 


of democracy in his riding roughshod 
of emergency to an end and to hold 


a over individual rights. So as soon as a | 
dictator goes too far there is a possibility democratic elections for a new parlia- 
ment and a new President. How all that 


of a revolution. Sometimes those who 
is to be done without encountering 


seek to overturn him have had to wait a 
violence and disorder is an awkward 


t= long time and more than once a revolu- 
question to answer. No less awkward is 


President Juscelino Kubitschek 
of Brazil 


President Hernan Siles of Bolivia 


tion has failed, leaving the dictator in 
. the saddle and the prisons and the firing 


squads busier than ever. e 
One theory that attracts me as an 
explanation of why the South Americans 
2 hæe such a weakness fer dictatorship is ~ 
i that they date the earliest and ‘most 
idealistic pemod of their history from 
Napoleonic times. Just as they were 
achieving freedom, the cult of Napoleon 
as a great man and as a liberator of 
nations was at its height. So, ever sinçe, 


KERAN 
. 


each new dictator has been watched in 
2 the hopes that he wiJl prove a liberator 
i and not just a tyrant. 
3 Spi A The best known dictator of rècent 
= e  Jimes is, of course, General Perón in - 


Argentina, I found on my recent visit 


how to get a new President elected by 
voters who still contain so many warm 
supporters of Perón. Time is running 
short if the caretakers do not postpone 
matters. They have said that all the 
necessary changes will be got through 
and the new President installed by early 
next year, 1958. But no friendly 
detached observer of Argentinian affairs 
would be prepared to say confidently 
that the change-over will be put through 
smoothly in the next few months. 

| have touched at some length on 
Politics in Argentina because they are in 
many ways most interesting to a visitor 
in South America. But they are by 10. 
means typical of what is happening in 
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READ philosophy at Oxford before the war, and have been teach- 
ing it there since. Until recently I suppose I thought, as teachers 
do, that my subject, as we pursued it, was the centre of the learned 
world; but then I began to doubt. Oxford is still. the citadel of 
the arts; a large naajority of its students read them, as against less than 
half for all our British universities together. But even this citadel is 
changing shape. In 1900, to read arts at Oxford was to ‘read Greats; 
but since then Greats has been swamped numerically by modern history, 
modern languages, English, law, and social studies; and teachers and 


students of these various schools all go their own way with sma] concern 
for what the rest-are doing. 


Philosophy that Makes Little Impact 
The philosophers’ have, indeed, made a faint attempt to bind this 
bundle of studies together. Their subject remains the centre-piece of 
_ Greats; and ify as I did, you go in for social studies, you have to do 
some philosophy with your politics and economics. A like device has 
been used in the new school of psychology, and the historians still 
have their paper in so-called ‘ political science’. But this’ does not bind 
the arts together into the close unity which they formed before the 
growth of these new schools. Law and the language schools stand apart; 
5 and, what is more serious, philosophy now makes little impact on those 
A other subjects with which it is formally combined—on economics, for 
example. Anyone who has listened to philosophical broadcast talks will 
3 hardly find that fact surprising. Such super-subtle analyses of mainly 
{ artificial problems are not likely to cut much ice with lawyers, econo- 
4 mists and historians, let alone with the world outside our academic walls. 
So I had good reason to be dubious about my subject. It purported to 
be what it had been, the axle upon which all thought revolved, but in 
fact it was largely spinning in a void. And there was worse to come. 
bie The citadel of the arts in Oxford had not merely split up into several 
á isolated posts, but it was being besieged and infiltrated by forces of a 
new and alien kind. Early this century even Oxford had to admit the 
vanguard of science. Even Oxford now has several flourishing scientific 
schools. Even Oxford, as the economie pressures of a competing world 
close in around this island, will either be forced to make science the 
` centre of its studies or will become an ornament on the national mantel- 
piece. As a result, people have been heard to declare that the traditional 
frame of studies*must be ‘adjusted’ to include this thriving upstart. 
They have said that we should have a science Greats, just as we have 
an ancient Greats for classics and a modern Greats for social studies.- 
But this idea has come to nothing. The so-called ‘ logic’ papers of the 
schools in which philosophy is taught contain some questions on the 
-methods and the foundations :of science; but as neither the teachers 
nor the taught have had any first-hand experience of science since their 
school days, it is best to draw a veil of silence over this part of our 
activities, Z 
If there is almost no contact between science and philosophy, there 
is naturally still less between science and the other faculties of arts. 
We all live in our watertight compartments. But no: that metaphor is 
wrong. We may live in our compartments, but they are leaky and 
about to collapse under pressure from outside. The competing world 
is driving in on our economy, and our economy is driving behind our 
science faculties. Our faculties of arts have built some bulkheads round 
_themselves in the shape of scholarships and the like; but these devices 
can hardly stand up long against what is coming at them through the 
economic system from New York, Moscow, and Peking. The great mass 
of our education is going to be scientific, not only because we need the 
research and the applications of research but because, if science is t0 
e exploited economically on the scale and. with the vision that is 
Tequired, there must be far more understanding of scientific methods 
and concepts than exists at present amongst educated people. The arts 
Must therefore change, or die. : 
he situation is grim if you think that our faculties of arts are in * 
a fine and flourishing condition, and falling victim not to any weakness 
of their own but to the machinations of alien destiny. But once I had 
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seen that my philosophy was at least as much sinning as sinned against, 
the idea was forced poi me that the same was true of the other 
branches of the arts. As schools for scholars ‘they are excellent in their 
Present form, and however much science we shall have to have, there 
will always be goom for the pursuit of scholarly avocations by those 
who have a special flair and liking for that sort of thing. But the 
Preservation of traditional scholarship through a small minority of 
adepts is one thing, and quite another is the education of -thousands 
of young people whose adult life will be concerned not. primarily: with 
books, and with the past, but with the working of our immensely 
powerful and complicated scientific economy in the present. When our _ 
faculties of arts are considered from that point of view their condition 
does not look so good. 3 

. Take history, for example. The conventional field of studies in 
modern history is that of Europe in general and England in particular 
from the Dark Ages to the present; but since such a vast sweep cannot 

be covered in detail, students specialise heavily upon particular periods, za 
many of which are remote from us in time and interest. But schemes | 
of historical study do not have their point in themselves. We have - 
made our students work at European rather than Chinese history because 
it is far more relevant to the world around them. But the economic and 
scientific revolution which has triumphed in this society is making- E 
medieval, Tudor, and even Stuart England almost as remote from us ~ s 
in sentiment as early China. If you go to history, as the ordinary student ` 
should, to understand the world around you, it is Newton, not Bede, 
who stands on the backward edge of time. What is true of time is true of 
space. Scientific civilisation is not only revolutionary and brand new, 
it is world-wide, the first civilisation to be common to every race of 
man. We cannot therefore do our history in terms of England, or 
even Europe. What happened in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, in Russia in the garly twentieth, and is happening ~ 
in China now is of incomparably more importance to the rising genera- ~ 4 
tion, who must grasp the fundamental trends of the time, than any- e 
thing that happened in Europe more than 300 years ago. If history is 
still to serve not merely as scholarship but as education, it must pull 
up its roots out of our distant European past and spread them out over 
the industrialising world in the first century or so of its existence. 
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Irrelevant Economic Theory ` 

A parallel point holds for economics. The sort of economic theory 
that I was taught in the ’thirties was totally irrelevant to the social 
realities of the twentieth century. This theory purported to. explain, 
in terms of a few general propositions about human behaviour, why 
things were produced and distributed in the quantities and at the prices 
that. they were; but this theory of value, through which thousands of | 
students have had to plod, with (in the recent words of Mrs. Robinson*) 
its ‘assumptions of static overall conditions, is such a drastic departure 
from reality as to make it impossible to submit anything evolved within : 
it to the -test of verification and . . . [to rule] out of discussion most % 
of the problems that are actually interesting ’. The point is that once | 
the scientific economy is thoroughly established the interesting question ~~ 
is how its immense resources of research and investment are to be 
employed to make itself yet stronger still. That is the question which 
concerns the rising generation. x OOF ie 

But the classical ‘ theory of value’ was not concerned with the trans- te 
formation of productive resources, but with the employinent of a given 
stock. It was an economics of scarcity, not of growth; and its elegant a 
demonstrations were designed to show that every evil that scarcity 
entailed in practice was entirely necessary: But such rationalisations of © 
economic weaktiess belong to she past, not to the future; and there will - 
therefore have to be a revolution in economics of the kind that Mrs 
Robinson's latest book foreshadows before the subject can take its 
proper place in education. The same applies to that ramble t 
archaic social opinion’ which is still dignified in our universities b 
name ‘ political science’. Pee eth See ý 

It seems plain, therefore, that ‘the same social revoluti 
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rm? To enjoy one’s own tong 
d to read it with pleasure 
lities of any educated man; oy a 
‘do their job, any university reacer TR 
be able to encourage in his aoe yo Re D o 
instruction. To study Latin and Greek was an ¢ ean ine 
f intellectual tradition and a literature of our own; 

ee hat study was natural when it had become par: oi me a 
ventional apparatus of the ruling class. It was also ee s aas ee 
versity education began to spread, to try to do for Englis a : oie 
‘modern languages what had previously been done for Greek an A p 

But, natural as all this was in its time, it does not seem t0 n ; 
make much sense as an education for the mass of our young people now. 
For the exceptionally mature and scholarly a literary education 5 al 
very well; but the intensive study of literature by the immature lea ? 
all too often to a woolly aestheticism; while the intensive study 0 
language on the one ‘hand accumulates a mass of unusable erudition, 
and on the other develops in its adepts that capacity for purely verbal 
dialectic for which Oxford is well known. But we should be teaching 
young people to think about the world, not to talk themselves out of it; 
to work through concrete problems of nature and society, not to drop 


a yerbal curtain between those problems and themselves. 
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An Impasse 
Tt looks to me, therefore, as though the imminent demolition of our 
large schools of arts—and that is going to happen whatever you may 
think of my reasonings about it—is not so regrettable. Apart from 
external pressures, I feel that our education in the arts has reached 
an impasse and needs to be transformed. But into what? And who is 
going to study them? If the vast majority of students are going to study 
science, is there anything that we‘humanists can do but retreat into 
obscurity with a small band of adepts as specialised as ourselves? It is 
certainly true that little progress has so far been made in combining 
human with scientific education; bur perhaps there have been special 
reasons for that. I think, for instance, that the scientists have been 
_ absolutely right to turn their backs on the idea of science Greats, as on 
any such other crumbs of culture condescendingly dropped from our 
~ ancient tabte. You cannot combine the new with the old until the old 
chas been transformed. But I also think that just those revisions of the 
Curricula which are needed to align them- with our present intel- 
tual situation will also make it possible and valuable to teach them 
2 > ae Scientists who are coming to form the majority of the student 
body. 
ae For that, one thing is needed: that w 
teach them that they really want to learn. But, after all, however im- 
portant science may be, it is only one strand in the social process. It 
( epends to a large extent even for its problems—consider the recent 
history ‘of atomic research—and wholly for its finance, its recruitment 
and its use, upon many other social forces. Scientists tend to be naive 
about these wider aspects of their work, about politics in particular 
t and well they may be. Nothiñg in their present education goes to make 
___ them realise how deeply these processes differ from those they study in 
the laboratory. But to make them realise that and understand the social 
contest of their work woufd be precisely the effect of historical and 
social studies reformed to elucidate the past growth and the future 
possibilities of otfr scientific civilisation. I cannot think so ill of Scientists 
as to suppose that they would not be interested in that, if it were offered: 
thar they could not make something solid of it in, say, the quarter of 
their time that they could well spare from science: and I am sure that 
~ it would give them the extra ballast of understanding that they will need 
“Bais _ when, in due course, they come to wield the vast power ofa modern 
society. Beyond small sehools for future scholars, it is in. this new 
departure in our education that I discern the future for the arts 
* Languages and literature will then return to what*they should be: the 
—spare-time occupation of those who prefer them to music paintin 
crafts—or indolence. > ee 


e should have something to 
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: ‘entation of our work in the humanities ; 
ere Penis business, Take my own case, for example 
ye have to learn to awaken philosophical problems in the mi 
ears uld be giving much less ume to the business 
7 o v 5 f 
YORE peop z Philosophical problems are those which are set 
A EE of “peculiarly radical conflicts, some perennial, so oy 
T. within our thought, and so i is PANET oe them n 
each fresh generation by close study of the a ae hey have tak 
in the past; but young scientists could not a c pme or such historical a | 
scholarship, and so I should have to learn to see p M ee ay Without j, 7 
I myself, unfortunately, like most of my phi oop nie aes am 
not competent to teach, as I should really need to do, the Philosophy Í 
of science. For that we shall have to await a fresh generation of Philoso. . | 
phers whose education has been mainly scientific, nc mainly historical TER 
and literary. But I would have at least to try to impo on the platitudes ae 
which are all that I have to offer at present on that subject. me drav 
TR that 
‘The Secure Intricacy of Unpraclical Problems ? E P drev 
That Weakness would not perhaps matter so much if I could be sure © war 
of putting over convincingly the substance of moral and political | W 
problems; but even here, if I cannot rely upon the conventional historical such 
approach, there is a long way to go. Politics is the striking example, Th od _into 
world has never been so deeply and dangerously divided in ideas, b “to th 
we philosophers, whose business that conflict is, have notoriously turned will 
our eyes away from it to the secure intricacy of unpractical problems, less | 
and I would certainly fail to get hold of the new class of students thar | Wha 
I have in mind if I could not reverse that tendency and enable them ty betw 
see and feel the hostile ideologies which are competing every day ior prog 
their allegiance. Thus, the philosopher, every bit as much as the historian — aan 
and the economist, must revise his ideas and methods fundamentally if like , 
they are to mean anything in the new kind of social situation, and to the - wae 
new kind of student, which are being brought into existence by economic — ra 
forces beyond our control. a 
We humanists have thus a choice to make. We can go on thinking and | degre 
teaching as before to a dwindling minority of students, deny the + about 


majority any contact with the substance of our tradition, and wash our » ‘artic! 


hands of the problems of the world. Or we can resolve to make that |4” of wi 
tradition available to the new kind of scientific undergraduate at what )  answ. 
ever sacrifice of its old forms and our own effort. I have no doubt — I 
that this last is what we ought to do. I have pointed to some of the old <- unsci 
forms which will then have to go, and to some of the new ones which | ward 
will have to come. I think that we humanists will have entirely failed out 4 ment 
tradition and ourselves if we do not face this task, and get on With it | certai 
and quickly—Third Programme k | becau 
= SEE tem 
= logist 


The Shot 


The bullet shot me and’I lay 

So calm bencath the sun, the trees 
Shook out their shadows in the breeze 
Which carried half the sky away. 


I did not know if I was dead, 

A feeling close to sleep lay near 
Yet through it I could see the clear 
River and grass as if in bed 


I Jay and watched the morning come. 
Gentle behind the blowing stuff 

Of curtains. But the pain was rough, ~ 
Not fitting to a sunlit room. 


And I am dying then, I thought. 

I felt them lift me up and take 

What seemed my body, Should I wake 
_ And stop the darkness in my throat 


And break the 
I felt the bulje 
And none is | 
And death is 


mist before my eyes? - 
Us leaps and swerves. 
loved as he deserves 

a disguise. = 


r 
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Style and Vision in Art—I . 
a 2 à ; 

Aa bl 7 . ` G = 5 a - e 

ERIC NEWTO N, in the first of five talks, discusses families of styles ? . 

a 2 $ 3 9 
HAT distinguished art historian, Heinrich Wöllflin once said: named the subject matter— The Last Supper’, ‘ Venus and Adonis z 

iaaa ‘In the drawing of a mere nostril we can recognise „the € The Park at Petworth}, anything—or perhaps something left lying on 
Hee essential character of a style’. It is the kind of remark Sherlock his own kitchen table has excited him. At that moment what happens 
i toso- : _ Holmes might have made. One can imagine Wéllflin, if he inside him is roughly as follows. The idea of the Last Supper, or the 
slate were living today, warming to his theme: ‘My dear Watson, I think Park at Petworth, or the kitchen table begins to take shape not in his 


we shall find that this particular nostril was 
drawn by an artist called Picasso in 1937 and 
that he was deeply disturbed at the time he 
drew it by recent events in the Spanish civil 
war’. 

Wöllflin had an exceptionally acute eye for 
such clues. My own method in this enquiry 
into the meaning of the word ‘ style’ as applied 
to the visual arts, and to painting in particular, 
will be cruder—more Watsonian. Also, I am 
less interested in detection than in description. 
What I hope tò describe is the connection 


e them tom between the artist and his style, between the 
y day A producer and the product. And today we all 
histone know, in our simple Watsonian way, that the 
llyjf 7 connection goes deep. Like a tone of voice, or 
lenta yn like handwriting, the drawing of that nostril 
ind to the | is part of the artist himself. It had to be drawn 
economici just so. The gesture of the hand that drew it 
- à was largely instinctive, Only to a very limited 
nking and » degree does an artist make conscious decisions 
deny tht Xe about his style. Style is not a manufactured 
wash our s‘erarticle: it is the outward manifestation of— 


nake that |4° of what? That is the first question I want to 


at what ~~ answer. 

no doubt — I propose to answer it provisionally and 
of the old - unscientifically by saying: “Style is the out- 
nes which | ward manifestation of the artist’s tempera- 
failed our || ment’. It is an incomplete answer and we shall 
n With it, i certainly be forced to modify it later. It is also 


because I do not know 
“temperament ’. 


= yo POST 


by Van 


Examples in portraiture of the three basic stylistic 
families: Classicism: detail from ‘Mlle Riviére P 


by Ingres— 


a rather sloppy answer 


(nor do you) the precise meaning of the word 
The only way to find out would be to ask a psycho- 
logist and I mistrust psychologists when they turn their attention to art. 


I tend to believe 
them when .they ex- 


of a neurosis, but 
they are ill equip- 
ped to speak of 
the drawing of a 
nostril. 
Provisionally, 
then, let us say tħat 
certain kinds of 
artists tend to make 
certain kinds of 
marks with their 
brush or pencil and 
that there is a deep 
and inescapable 
connection between 
the :man and the 
mark he makes. 
What concerns us 
is the nature of the 
connection, Imagine 
an artist about to 
paint a picture. Per- 
haps he has been 
asked to do so by a 
patron who has 


plain the symptoms- 


mind, but in his mind’s eye. An image forms, - 
vague and incomplete and certainly not a. 


replica of the picture he is going to paint, yet 
it contains the germ of the work of art as yet 
unborn. It has a flavour—the flavour of what 


I have loosely called his temperament. If bears - 


no resemblance at all to a photograph for it 
contains only what interests him, and we know 
very well that a camera, having no tempera- 
ment, is incapable of being interested, cannot 
select, cannot intensify, can only record. 

The difference is enormous. Briefly, a 
photograph of, say, a cathedral is an objective 
description, whereas a painting of that same 
building is a subjective interpretation. The 
photograph ‘tells us a great deal about the 
cathedral: the painting tells us far less about 
the cathedral bat far more about the artist. 
It may tell us, for example, that he was not 
interested in the detail of the Gothic carving 
but was fascinated by the play of light on it 
at a given moment. 

This image in the mind’s eye of the artist 
is, in an almost literal sense, a link between 
his temperament and his as yet unpainted 
picture. However vague the mental image may 
be, it isolates, in visual terms, the essence of 
What he is going to communicate, If he were 
a composer, the same sort of thing would 


happen in his mind’s ear. That image is the artist’s vision, the intangible 
equivalent of his style, the half-way house between his temperament 


and the final work of art. It is the flavour of that vision that determines _ 
the flavour of his style. 


Supper would be 
remarkably similar 
in flavour to _ his 
vision of a kitchen 
table: and Raphael’s 
vision of, say, an 
artist at work would 
bear no resemblance 
at all to the same 
subject ùs envisaged 
by Picasso. e 
Paul Klee once 
compared a work of 
art to the foliage of 
a tree, which draws 
its nourishment from 
the soil in which it 
grows. The foliage 
bears no physical 
resemblance to the 
soil, yet its vigour, 
as Klee pointed out, 
is dependent on the 
soil. Another kind of 
tree would have pro- 
duced different foli- 
age from the same 
* soil. Another kind of 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


For example, Raphael’s -vision of, a eLast 


—and Realism; ‘Head of an Old Lady’? (? Françoise 


van Wasserhoven), by Rembrandt 
By courtesy of the National Gallery 


a toa hs aP 


ar have produced a differ rk om 
ae tees See yal experience. That simile of Klee’s is surely we 
final answer to the kind of person who complains that a petig ia 
bears little resemblance to what was in front of the artist’s eye W. 


‘he painted it. ° 
€ 


E k . 2 lit 5 

Stamp of the Artist's Personality _ = Se 

« The point hardly seems worth labouring, yet it 1s of the a 
importance. The mental picture conjured up by a given oat 

or even a set of abstract shapes that represent 


ent work of art from the same 


| a tree or a table, k 

E d REE at all, inevitably bears the stamp of His personality. And when 

RE. be translates the mental picture into a painted picture he Petes 

Bis something that has an unmistakable personal - style. The whole 

ERE inexhaustible world of men, trees and shapes is at his disposal, but out 
= 


of it he only manages to isolate the fragment he can make his own. 
In doing so he confesses his limitations. Yet, fragmenr though it is, 
he makes it precious by isolating it. Des 
$ Style, then, makes precious what it isolates: and at that point in 

our árgument we touch the fringes of psychology. For when we come 

to examine these outward manifestations of human personality we 
ei discover—and it is not a surprising discovery—that there are families 
A of temperaments and therefore families, categories, of styles. $ Families 
Fi is perhaps the better word of the two since ‘ categories” implies a set 
of watertight compartments sealed off from each other which is the 
Jast impression I want to give about the divisions between one painterly 
style and another. But for the sake of neatness in this preliminary 
reconnaissance I suggest that, however much intermarriage may take 
„place between stylistic families, we can begin by dividing them into 
three groups: Classicism, Romanticism, and Realism. 

Later in this series of talks I shall define and sub-divide each group 
in tum. But at the moment please note that they confront us for the 
first time with that significant suffix ‘ -ism ° which bulks so large in the 
vocabulary of art critics and art historians. Every writer whose aim is 
to evaluate and whose method is to analyse is eventually forced to use 
technical terms with more or less agreed meanings. The trouble with 
art criticism today is that it is usually read, and I am afraid not 
infrequently written, by people not completely familiar with those 
meanings. Nothing is more irritating than the constant recurrence of 
abstract nouns whose precise meaning is not clear. No wonder the reader 
complains that he is being subjected to jargon. We all know, or think 
we know, what is meant by ‘real > or “romantic ”: but ‘realism’ and 
_ Tomanticism are more elusive. More elusive still are ‘ surrealism °, 
expressionism ’, ‘ cubism’, * mannerism °, to take a few of such terms 
at random. In later talks I shall come to close quarters with them, but 
here I am attempting a bird’s-eye view. Meanwhile, let anyone who 
complains that critics use too much jargon imagine what would happen 
if techifical terms were abolished—if one had to write ‘furnished with 
a spinal column’ insicad of ‘ vertebrate ’, or ‘pigment applied to a 
moist plaster surface, and allowed to dry’ «instead of ‘ fresco ’ 


© 


Three Major Human Temperaments 
Let me return to my three major stylistic families, behind which lie 
three major human temperaments, A bird’s-eye reconnaissance need say 
no more about them than that the Classic temperament tries to discover 
the unifying law which underlies the multiplicity of life, thg normal 
behind the infinite variations from normality, the general behind the 
Particular; that the Romantic temperament emphasises the abnormal 
x eee. Ae strange or the improbable; and that the Realist is 
ntent with life as it is, accepting i y wi janti ideali 
ee E e as ir i > pane it gladly without wanting to idealise 
At this point, and just for the sake of giving three concrete exam les 
censider the three portraits reproduced on the previous page. One m ht 
= have assumed that the obligation, imposed on the artist Be PARE 
‘ to be more or less factual would have conflicted with the full expression 
of his temperament. Yet manifestly Ingres has suppressed all those acci- 
dents that would have emphasised the character of Mile. Riviére and 
has turned her head into an egg-like geometrical solid and her neck into 
a smooth column. Van Gogh’s Playful romanticism hardly needs point- 
ing out. Both artists have distorted the visible facts because they were 
not content with what their eyes saw, Rembrandt, on the other hand 
has been supremely content with what his eyes reported. Indeed, he has 
. been more than content, He has Been thrilled, E 
a risking that rough definitéon of Realism as a complete acceptance 
of life as it is have I contradicted ‘myself? To Suggest that style isolates* 
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a single aspect of life or attitude to life and Hea, S that Realign MAR 
accepts life as it is does sound rather inconsistent. It mMIgAt suggest tha ® >te mu 
the Realist, like the camera, has no comments to make and is Merely Morh d 
recorder. If temperament were the only factor, I admit I would hay, 9 Koon, 
contradicted myself. The realist artist would be engaged in a foolish and escape 
vain attempt to Beat the camera at its own game. à shell, | 
But temperament is not the only factor. It accounts for a good deal, 
It accounts for the fact that what I have called the, three chief tempera. 
mental styles keep cropping up again and again ir art history, For Select 
example, Raphael in the late fifteenth century, Poussin in the seven. The 
teenth, Ingres at the beginning of the nineteenth, and Seurat at jh, remind 
end of it, all insisted on making grand generalisations about life; con. | go toa 
sequently they can all claim to belong to the Classic family. But it doeg rustlin; 
not account for the fact that each of them begrs the stamp of the all of 
century in which he lived. Each is a product of his period: in each, the MUSIC: 
Classic flavour common to them all appears in a different guise. Perhaps 4 physiol 
Ingres could see no difference between himself and Raphael, or perhaps the sar 
when he painted the head of the Madonna I have already referred to, i Eoia 
he thọught he was improving on Raphael. We, in the mid-twentieth H p r 
century, cannot see him in those terms. Both painters, it is true, looked © hee 
for the ideal behind the accidental, but how different those ideals were! | - a 
Our only way of accounting for the difference is to say that they are jj ater 
not differences of temperament but of period. Se happen 
; : century 
Period Vision and Personal Vision s | had th 
I am certain that W6llflin, who wrote that sentence about being able bounda 
to discover ‘ the essential character of a style in the drawing of a nostril? | of his « 
as long ago as 1915, would be puzzled by my insistence on temperament modula 
as a deciding factor. Wollflin certainly thought of a style as something down. 1 
that belonged almost exclusively to its period. Today we are apt to his pre 
think more in terms of psychology ‘and less in terms of history. Yet in magic ¢ 
one sense W6llflin was right. Period vision is easier to detect than and irr 
personal vision. Art historians have developed a sort of detective eye, Structur 
that can tell at a glance that a given picture was painted not merely in , longer | 
a given century but in a given decade. All the same, the similarity of | Primari 
style between pictures by different painters working in the same area at. t¥° apl 
the same moment does seem to need explaining. gh Proac 
In theory it is surprising that artists, whom we are apt to think of as To z 
Pioneers, each ploughing his own lonely furrow, should be so easily f a 
influenced by cach other. But in practice we discover that they follow 4 t E 
each other like sheep. Occasionally, and at widely spaced intervals of eae 
time, some great innovator appears—a Giotto or an El Greco—who | A T 
seems to break away from the restricting shackles of his age and whose ] 9! a y 
personality rises above his environment; but it happens rarely. In |: coura 
general the mental image that forms itself in the artists mind’s eye | ROA 
before he begins to paint is conditioned more by the paintings he is | aio i 
familiar with than by the world around him which he is presumably | ee ie 
attempting to interpret in his art. Those familiar labels under so many | Rae 
Paintings in our museums, ‘ Venetian School: early 16th century’, & What it 
‘French School of the 18th century’, are evidence of the process jt omits 
Period labels are common. Temperamental labels— Unknown Roman- < incapabl 
tic’, or ‘ Anonymous Expressionist "—are never seen. | accuracy 
This indelible stamp of the period can, of course, be explained. Iti the oper 
natural that in the studio of an important artist, or in the art school . us every 
under a forceful teacher, the apprentice or the student will acquire of the c 


habits of eye whatever his habit of mind may be. The pupil’s natural | 
dévotion to his master will sce to it that he imitates his master. But -nius 
the roots of period-style go deeper than mere imitativeness. Habits ee US 


Og 

mind spring from personal temperament. It is the artist’s mind that — f n 
decides whether reason or emotion, Classicism or Romanticism, is pand F 
guide him when he makes his extract from the world he lives in. But | elmiosr 1 
what I am calling habits of eye do not belong to him from birth. They © ©*PCrien 
are acquired. And they are acquired by a process of contagion. Two spmethit 
contemporary painters with utterly different emotional equipments can; i doubiles 
and often do, easily develop almost identical yisual habits. That phras¢ ee 
visual habits’ is worth examining. : Pens 
We must think of the artist, as we did before, as still making an epee 
extract from the infinite variety of nature, but this time it is an extract | ae ea 
besa not on what he feels but on what he observes, and on how be © vehicles. 

ab aS it. He Js concerned, let us say, with the human figure. He Now 
= Pees IS temperament, make it. ethereal and weightless, like í ifferent 
a ee or earthy and robust, like Rubens; or Virile, like Michel group th 
a ge aa sinuous, like Botticelli; or radiant, Jike Renoir; but H sub-fami 
S. Arst Daye seen it as it is. Before making his temperamental con aad som, 


ment on it he must have looked at it, Before using his imaginatio, j 
$ j 
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e must have used his eyes. And in the very act of looking he makes 
another kind of extract—a purely visual extract based on the way of 
looking that betongs to his period. That way of looking he can never 


_ shell, he does not merely see, he looks. a 


Selecting the Relevant 


The difference ñs important. Perhaps I can make it clearer if I 
remind you of the similar difference between hearing and listening. You 
go to a concert. Your ears’are assailed by sounds of all kinds—coughing, 
rustling of programmes, often the noise of traffic in the street outside— 
all of which you cannot help hearing. But what you listen to is the 
music. The physical year receives: the mind selects. Hearing is a 
physiological process: listening implies attention and rejection: In just 
“perhaps | the same way to see is merely to use the mechanism of the eye and 
erred to, 3 sthe retina. To look is to look for: and to look for is almost invariably 
ene th f° find—to select, from the mass of evidence that pours in continually 
iS through the eye, just what seems interesting or relevant. 


v . . . . . = . 

k look ut As one studies the history of painting it becomes clear that what is 
he ae | interesting and relevant to one generation becomes boring and irrelevant 
cy are i to another. In my next talk I shall explain in detail how and why that 


“7 happens, but to take one instance: in the third quarter of the fifteenth 
~ century in Florence the artist’s eye (and Botticelli is a supreme example) 
had the habit of pouncing on edges, seeking out and dwelling on the 


ing able boundary lines of aħ arm or a foot, and therefore his paintings and those 
nostril? | of his contemporaries owe their whole meaning to the sheer beauty of 
verament modulated line. Twenty-five years later that linear excitement had died 
mething down. Michelangelo was looking just as intensely at the human body as 
c apt to his predecessors had done, but he was not looking for its edges. The 
Yet in magic of the contour had been exhausted. It had become uninteresting 
ect than and irrelevant. What Michelangelo looked for was the volume, the 
tive eye , Structure of what was contained within those edges. An arm could no 
rerely in i longer be described by two lines, however sensitive. An arm was now 
larity of | primarily a thing of weight and volume. The differences between the 


two approaches—and they are only two out of a thousand possible 
‘pproaches, as we shall see later—is a difference of vision, though the 


| critic can only refer to it as a difference of style. 


> area at © 
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nk peas The point about both is that each is an aspect of the truth, Neither 
o easily of them is the whole truth, but each of them is a truth. It might be 
y oe t thought that both could be combined to make a better work of 
Ra art than either artist did, in fact, achieve; and that the finest work 
whe ; Of art would, in theory, combine so many aspects of the truth that one 
Ih | could almost say that it had presented us with the whole truth. Yet 
rely. | not even in theory can even two aspects be combined. 
nd sc7e A One might think that the camera, that machine which proverbially 
gs he is | cannot lie, could include all possible visual information in its objective 
sumably report on the facts of life. So, in one sense, it does, and in doing so 
30 many | presents us with a dead thing. Let me repeat: ‘ Style makes precious 
ury , O | what it isolates’, It isolates what excites the artist: equally important, 


it omits what leaves the artist unmoved and unexcited. But the camera, 
incapable alike of enthusiasm and boredom, can achieve nothing but 
accuracy. What it tells us is, as the phrase goes, ‘dead right *—and 
= the operative word in that phrase is ‘dead’. The photograph can give 
5 y i. us everything except the excitement of the chase and the preciousness 
acquire {of the capture. It has no vision and therefore no style. 


ut 3 a 
Saal Mnius within Categories : 
. I hope I have now made it clear that the temperamental habit of 
mind and the period habit of eye perpetually intersect to form an 
almost infinite number of new styles, each of which records the artist’s 
experience, Certain of those records seem to me to reveal man’s soul as 
something almost without limit in grandeur or in intensity, and 
doubtless I shall be tempted to indulge in gushing enthusiasm when I 
come across them in these talks. But I propose to remind myself and 
my listeners that we are not primarily concerned with grandeur or 
intensity. Our concern is with categories of expression, families of 
Styles. Genius will certainly occur within each category, but the 
Categories themselves are still our main concern whether they aré 
Vehicles for genius or mere talent. 

„now that I have outlined the general framework into which the 

different families of artistic styles are fitted, we are in a position to 

8toup them together, relate them to each other, reduce the families to 

Sub-families and the genera to species, and trace the birth and decay 

~ Sometimes the re-birth of styles. For my three main temperamental 
A 


escape, however original or Courageous he may be. Tosput it in a nut- 
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Styles, Classic, Romantic, and Realist, are always capable of reappear— 
ing in a new period guise—and yet, not quite always. For there are- 


Periods in which certain temperaments find it impossible to breathe 


_ freely. Your true Classicist, for example, can only féourish in a climate . 


that is favourable to Classicism. Such an age® was the late fifteenth 
century in central Italy, when a sense of the physical, material beauty © 
of man’s body was so deeply ingrained in every artist’s consciousness * 
that it had become almost a religious cult: and the means whereby, 
that beauty could be expressed in art had been so thoroughly explored 
that it had almost been reduced to a mathematical formula. In such an 
age, Romanticism, which soved the strange and welcomed the macabre, 
was an almost impossible programme. 

Yet in northern Europe, two centuries earlier, Romanticism of a 
Kind was almost the only workable programme. The medieval world, 
with its heavenward gaze, its spiritual aspirations, its scorn or fear 
of the beauty of man’s body, which again was rooted in religion, could 
hardly conceive of the meaning of the word ‘ Classic *, still less of the 
word ‘Realist’. To the mystic, the language of realism is not merely 
useless, it would nullify everything he had to Say, every message he - 
wished to communicate. But it could easily find the visual equivalent 
of mysticism in the vertical rhythms and gesticulating restless skylines 
of a Gothic cathedral. At such moments, temperament and period seem 
to exert their full force in the same direction. The stylistic current runs 
Strongly, magnificently confident of itself. 


Stylistic Programmes 


One last note about families of styles. What I have said so far might 
give the impression that the artist himself is a kind of unconscious 
medium for style, a mere mouthpiece through which the human soul 
and the Muse of History combine to make pronouncements of various 
kinds. At certain times that may have been roughly true. But art is by 
no means always a product of intuition. Frequently, especially in recent 
centuries, artists have consciously formed themselves into groups and 
consciously have drawn up for themselves a stylistic programme. 
‘ This’, they say, ‘is how: we propose to paint. We will create a style 
instead of allowing it to evolve’. Not all the technical terms that end 
in -ism have been invented by critics after the event. The term ‘Im- 
pressionism ° was invented by its hostile critics. To be content to record 
a mere Impression seemed to them laughable and absurd. The terms 
“Surrealism ’ and ‘ Futurism’ were invented by the artists themselves, 
consciously and rather defiently, as though to announce that a minor 
revolution had broken out and that its signature tune was a style that 
would have to be imposed on an unwilling public, Other terms, like 
‘Cubism’, just ‘growed’ like Topsy. They are still growing. I 
collected, only a few months ago, another—perhaps the silliest on my 
list— Tubism ’, which seems to mean no more than squeezing oil paint 
on to canvas out of a tube. z 

I will add what I hope is a reassuring note at the end of this intro- 
ductory bird’s-eye view. In ‘the remaining four talks We must come 
down to earth and use a more detailed method. But by that I do not 
mean that I am going to compile for you a dictionary of critical jargon. 
Behind the -ism is a style; behind the style a vision; behind the vision 
a human being or a group of human beings. It is they who must occupy 
the foreground. The -isms are the gestures they make: gestures worth 
defining and describing as precisely as is possible or convenient, but 
only becawse they explain the men who made them and are still making 
them.—Home Service 


The B.B.C. has published an illustrated Pamphkt, price 2s. 6d., in con- 
nection with Mr. Newton’s talks, It may bg obtained through newsagents 
and booksellers or post free from B.B.C, Publications Č Style and Vision’), 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. Crossed postal-orders, nog 
stamps, should be enclosed. 


The latest publication of the Folio Society (70 Brook Street, London, W.1) 
is The Canterbury Tales (in two volumes, 19s. 6d. each) by Geoffrey + 
Chaucer, translated into modern English by Nevill Coghill, with 
woodcuts by Edna Whyte. 
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A new edition of Miss Rose Macaulay’s Fabled Shard (Hamish Hamilton, 
21s.), first published eight years ago, is now available. Miss Macaulay’s 
journey took her down the long Mediterranean coast line of Spain trom 
the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules gnd then along the southern edge 
of Portugal to Cape St. Vincent. 
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reason I was invited one 


By WILLIAM 


i friendship with Wyndham Lewis 
w a vane that ae from 1914 to 1920, 
Vorticists and the first War Artists. When 
I think of Lewis it is not the blind and aged artist that I 
for that figure I never knew, but a Lewis in his prime, alert 
an assurance and provocative swagger 1n his bearing. An 

across this long stretch of time, I always recall, as I pass 
where ‘The Great English Vortex ’ was once so 
ercoat and grey sombrero, with 
ulder, striding along, the broad 


© reach the pe 
I must go back to 
to the years of the 


picture, 
eyed, with 
still today, 
down Fitzroy Street, 
active, Lewis’ tall form in heavy ov 
scarf flung flamboyantly over one sho 
“shoulders tilted slightly, 
In a sense, acquaintanceship with W yndham 
which you came out of your corner fightin 

It was my association 
with Roger Fry and the 
Omega Workshop that 
drew the attention of 
Lewis in my direction, 
and which was also the 


like a boxer advancing to meet an opponent. 
Lewis was like a contest, 10 
g—and the best man won. 


evening in the spring of 
1914 to join him in an 
apéritif at the Swiss in 
Soho. Early in 1915 
Lewis came to live at 18 
Fitzroy Street, occupy- 
ing the top flat in which 
Augustus John had 
begun his married life 
years before. Upon the 
landing, a relic of the 
‘past, still hung the gate 
put there to prevent 
John’s children from 
falling downstairs. Lewis 
stayed at No. 18 until he 
joined the army at the 
_end`of the year.” Vorticism had already begun some months earlier with 
the appearance of the first—magenta, puce, or pink—Blast, whilst Lewis 
was living in Percy Street. In his new residence, high up on the fourth 
floor, the paintings for the Vorticist show at the Doré Gallery were 
carried out; here much of his first novel Tarr was written—this bulky 
manuscript packed in a small attaché case accompanied him everywhere, 
to restaurants, even to the cinema. A second number of Blast—black 
and white—was published; and some last attempts made by Helen 
Saunders and Jessie Dismorr, with painted candlesticks and match-box- 
holders, to drive the Omega, round the corner in Fitzroy Square, out 
of business. A 
Lewis’ flat was the meeting place of the Vorticists; herewe assembled 


_ on Saturday afternoons usually, about tea-time; Wadsworth, Etchells, 


Ezra Pound and the rest, together with others, supporters of the ‘ Move- 
meni , such as Ford-Maddox-Heuffer and Violet Hunt. 4 regular 
habitué was Guy Baker the possessor of a large collection of Lewis’ 
drawings. _Frequently~ these Vorticist teas would be followed by a 

Group’ dinner; then the party headed by the flaming red-haired Ezra 
Pend would TR L’Etoile or L’Hotel de Ja Tour Eiffel. 

„In my memory la cuisine Francaise and Vorticism are indiss 
Jinked. Both Signor Rossi of the Etoile, and M. eS ee 
Tour Eiffel should rank in the records of Vorticism as honora 
members of the ‘Group’. Lewis who liked good food, and fine ee 
1C go with it, kept a ringed serviette’ in each of these restaurants, If 
as he claimed, Vortigism was the expression of a new philosophy “then 
it must be the. newness of Rabelais, and of old Omar Khayyam’s “A 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread and théu beside me singing. . . . Nor was dt 
Jevelped in the gloom of ae studio, but at the Tour Eiffel over a 
tourne-dos and a bottle of Burgundy. : a as of 


E 
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Wyndham Lewis, the Vorticist 


‘ A Battery Shelled’ (1919), by Wyndham 
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The Blasting, Cursing, Damning and Blessing of the opening paga 4 
of,our puce-coloured Manifesto have the gusto of a tavern song. When 


Lewis in the symmer of 1915 decorated. the small dining-room at the 
known as the ‘ Vorticist Room’, the proprietor — 


i that became 4 
tee o use his own words, ‘Gave Mr. Lewis carte blanche diff 
Lewis made full use of this; many of his friends joinmg him in this i But 
arrangement. Stulik liked artists, especially was he fond of Lewis | Is t 
repeating to me often, in his Viennese accent, ‘ I vould to anyting for, ont 
Mr. Lewis’. RS z ; of i 

A Specialité de la Maison at the Tour Eiffel was a confection Stul I 
called Gâteau St. Honoré. This was a large circular custard tar 1 beir 
ornamented round its edge with big balls of pastry. Lewis was very | cent 
partial to this gâteau and always took a second helping; he excused Fra 

himself one day for this, aw 
by repeating the remark | sens 
Schopenhauer is reputed — wou 
to have made: ‘If you | havi 
thought as much as I do, | hav 
you would eat as much i =} 
as I do’. Lord Kitchen- ceni 
ers and Lord Derby’s | pict 
repeated appeals, backed | muc 
by a couple of Zeppelin | eme 
raids, made us realise a | wan 
war was in progress and i eleg 
put an end for the time | geni 
being to our art activities. | they 
The Garrison Artille i 274 
claimed Lewis; I became | they 
a Field Gunner, and — exce 
Stulik went to an inteni} < Of h 
ment camp. Thus ended, Ii 
Vorticism. = that 

After the battle inter proc 


lude, the Eiffel again 
became our assembly | 
point, but it no longe 
resembled La Nouvelle Athène of the Degas period; military uniforms © 
and shaven chins had replaced the sombreros and beards. We wert | 
now Official War Artists. As a precaution against surprise night attacks | 
from over-exuberant bohemians in uniform and their warrior com- | 
panions, a small hole bored through- the street door enabled Joe thei 
waiter to inspect all late callers before admission. Lewis, who lived 
in Great Titchfield Street nearby, was a daily visitor to the restaurant 
At this period, summer 1918, his novel Tarr was published. E \ 
In the two large war paintings he did as an Official Artist, Lews; 
made no attempt to depict the war in a Vorticist or abstract manner 
The second of these, ‘A Battery Shelled’, here reproduced, shows on 
a cubistic treatment of the figures and landscape: This picture WA 
painted during the winter of 1918 in his new studio at Notting Hil! 
When Lewis began to tackle this large picture, he asked my help. 
transferring his design on to the canvas. To this I agreed. But 
method of working did not satisfy him. ‘ You have photographed it 
to the canvas’, he objected, adding: ‘It looks like a Jacob Kramer! 
Just how the slight pencil work I had done on the canvas could rese? 
a picture by Kramer and at the same time be photographic pu 
me. The painting was continued without my assistance. A few day 
later, when I called on Lewis, ‘A Battery Shelled’ was finished; $ 
had been brushed in rapidly, Wadsworth serving as a model for j 
figures on the left of the scene. About 1920, following the swift colla 
of Group X, Lewis, to use his own words, ‘ went underground * 
from a passing handshake at a chance meeting in the Lefevre a 
in the summer of 1935, our paths never crossed again. 


word by Sir Alfred Denning, is now published (Stevens, 10s.) 
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e Styl d Vision in Art—II 
yle an ision m Art—lIl , 
2 e n s 
4 ERIC NEWTON, in the second of five talks, discusses period vision e a 
° 
pi a CG 
> Pages | N the bird’s-eye view of the complicated factors that make up an 
. When i artist’s style,” we decided that whereas each artist has his own 
| at the i habit of mind, every period has its own habit of eye. That is eisily 
Oprietor | said; and when one looks at a mixed collection of paintings of 
anche “an different periods, as one does at the National Gallery, it is easily seen. 
in this But what determine’ those stylistic changes? Do they obey fixed laws? 
Lewis; | Is the march of period vision a progress in a predetermined direction, 
ting fot ay or is it not a progress at all but the result of a casual coming together 
“Sf of ingredients that cannot be foreseen? 
2 Stulik r Imagine that some great artist—let us say Rembrandt—instead of 
ird tart being born in a small Dutch town in the first decade of the sev@nteenth 
as very | century had appeared in an Italian city two centuries earlier or in 
excused | - France a century later. He would certainly still have been a painter, 
for this, 4 a wizard in the manipulation of paint, and a human being of unusual 
remark | sensitivity and penetration. But the pictures he would have painted 
reputed would not be the pictures we know. ‘The Night Watch’ would never 
“If you have come intosbeing, because in fifteenth-century Italy no one would 
as I do, have wanted a big group of portraits of respectable middle-class citizens 
4s much | —altogether too democratic a theme: equally unthinkable in eighteenth- 
Kitchen century France where democracy had never established itself. And if the 
Derby’s | picture’s subject would have been impossible at any other moment, how 
Aka much more so its style—its mysterious, grave handling of fitful light 
Zeppelin Í emerging from darkness. Fifteenth-century Italy detested mystery: it 
3 li : wanted clarity. Eighteenth-century France detested gravity: it wanted 
see a d elegance. Yet Rembrandt, whenever he was born, would have been a 
ress PRG genius. In each age he would have given his contemporaries something 
the umag they wanted, because he would have shared their hopes and ambitions 
cue # and beliefs: but also he would have given them something more than 
Alen © they wanted because he would still have been Rembrandt—unique, 
eam exceptional, surprising, yet never swimming against the cultural current 
attest _ « of his time. ee 2 aoe 
us ended If there are a thousand possible ways of being Rembrandt, imagine 


that thousand multiplied by the number of great artists the world has 
produced. The possibilities are infinite. 


To contemplate infinity for long is disheartening and unprofitable. 


tle inter- í 
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7 : ave P anes truth, but ‘were both of vi th— 
sa While Tintoretto, exactly a century later, sees the same subject in terms f light and is equally > they we of visual truth—the 


‘UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


“The Entombment’: Dirk Bouts, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
expresses himself in terms of meticulous line— 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery 


Let me narrow the field to a single example. In 
1480 a picture was, roughly speaking, a¢statement 
about shapes, and in 1510 it was a statement about 
volumes. Both statements may be equally true, if 
one measures truth by its reference to verifiable 
facts. Yet, oddly enough, both statements are in- 
compatible. They cannot live together in the same. 
painting without losing—both of them—their full 
force. Michelangelo’s bounding lines in 1510 are 
just as firm as Botticelli’s were in 1480 but they . 
have lost their eloquence. They are relics left over 
from a previous generation and incorporated into 
Michelangelo’s style because he has not yet learned 
how to get rid of them; they are not an integral 
part of his vision, That’shift from one kind of truth 
to another is only-one among hundreds of instances 
I could have chosen. The fact that vision does 
shift, and that style shift$ with it, is familiar t8 us 
all. What interests me is why. If one could draw 
a graph of these changes, would it bè a steady, pro- 
gressive line or a random zig-zag, a muddle with 
no pattern behind it? s 
There is a pattern and quite a strict one, but not 
a simple ane. The artist is, and always will be, a 
maker of images: and the images he makes are 
the outward expression of bis inner life—his curi- 
osities, his enthusiasms, his aspirations, Botticelli 
ami Michelangelo both got hold of a bir of the 


bits they were curious and enthusiastic about. It 


510%- 

i % inly con- 
belonged to an art cycle that was main 1 
of ae material, visible, tangible world. It is 


happens that both artists 
at the beginning of the fourteenth 


cemed with the beaun TERS 
y! wiy In y ` ere 
ok ae abou sis centuries, methodically eee 
and announcing materia? beauty, always getung hold of a oe 
cbandoning the old bit, proving, searching, solving pren & l ae 
lem until by the end of the nineteenth century the searc Res aes 
its end. And I am convinced thar the shifts of style and vinon Ti s 
- that cycle of what could be called * terrestrial beauty °, do 10 ue 
fixed pattern: not necessarily a “progress , which implies ws E 
ment. but a ‘development’ which implies one thing growing ou 


another in a fixed sequence. 


> Concern with ‘Spiritual Beauty’ ; 
Te to return to that ices But meanwhile let us consider what 
: happened before the cycle began and what is happening now that a 
4 has, as I see it, finished. Think of the long period we call ‘ Medieva 
when the physical beauty of the world we live in had hardly been 
discovered: when artists were still using their eyes but were not looking 
for ‘terrestrial beauty ’. They were concerned with something that we 
must roughly label ‘ spiritual beauty °. The images they made were not 
images of the physically desirable. The noble thythms of the human 
body, the loveliness of landscape in sunshine, the light that caresses a 
peach or a bank of bright cloud did not interest them. Christianity, 
i with its emphasis on the destiny of the human soul, had started a sudden 
i emotional revolution and broken down man’s sense of physical beauty, 
x and, with it, man’s visual curiosity about the world he lived in. Medieval 
árt can give us no images of opulence or physical nobility. It is content 
with symbols. > 

Yer those spiritual symbols can be as evocative and as powerful 
as the later visual images ofethe Renaissance or the earlier images 
that had been evolved by the Greeks. The very fact that the 
medieval world denied the beauty of the human body and the beauty 
of the teeming world left it free to be extravagantly imaginative. The 
images it made could be wildly distorted, as fanciful or as expressive as 
the unfettered imagination could make them. Or if you move two 
centuries down the time-scale and consider, for instance, Lorenzetti’s 
poignant ‘ Descent from the Cross’ from the Church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, you will see how Christiamity is still fighting a battle with the 
growing Italian consciousness of the material world. As far as the 
artist was concerned it was a losing battle. Lofenzetti is trying hard to 
realise the limbs beneath the draperies, but he is not yet aware that the 
body has its own beauty. As for the beauty of the world, it has not 
yet occurred to him to notice it. The “Descent from the Cross ° takes 
place in a blue-black void. How different is his way of looking from 
that of Gjovanni Bellini, who cannot paint a Madonna without seeing 
her in his mind’s eye sitting in a lovely stretch of the countryside north 
of Venice. Villages, cows, birds, blue sky and white clouds are an 
essential part of life, and therefore an essential part of his picture. At 
stig ie beauty” has asserted itself. The world is a good place 
o live in. 


Medieval and Modern Art 

What happened to art when Christianity became the driving force has 
happened again in our own century but for very different réasons, 
We can test the work of any artist between Giotto and Cézanne by 
asking: “What was he looking for?’ But the question is not worth 
asking about Medieval art. And it is not worth asking about a good 
deal of modern art. The mtn who carved the twelfth-century Roman- 
esque saints and prophets were Hardly looking at all. The same $s true 
in our own day of painters like Ben Nicholson, Hartung, or Soutine 
Nicholson has no interest in villages, blue skies. and clouds, He is 
- entirely absorbed by a kind of visual mathematics. Hartung is less 
peroneal Bur ‘what he is after is a kind of inner explosiveness, a 
ynamism, not unlike that of the Middle Ages, Soutine, certainly refers 
to trees and houses—not because he loves them, not because the world 
oe ra good place to live in, but because he can use them as symbols of 

‘us own uneasy, tortured spirit. He and many of those contempora 
painters who are looking are including visual truth as a mere relic of 2 
past age, just as Michetengelo included line in his st le becaus: he h i 
a mae pene How 10 get rid of in 2 ee e pad 
— crayon, ed ee A pasionate va 
about something: and his vision is manifestly | both EE AA 
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Not Christian spirituality, not visual curiosity, but something just anal 


potent creates, for him, a style that future historians vil Tecognise ang aoe 
describe and account for as the Sree eanan e. Periog vision | aus 
is as insistent todfy as it ever has been. To us, who elong to the x Rap 
that produced it, a is not very easy to analyse or even to describe, for \ ave 
to us it seems so bewilderingly varied as to have no common factor, — ~ dire 
Consider Mondrian in his Jast, post 1920, phase, in which he b the 
pushing mathematical puritanism t0 lts extreme, and Picasso in his- is T 
cubist period of 1910. Temperamentally, no two artists could be more * lighi 
different. Yet both have done the same thing: both have rejected Car: 
hunfanism—Mondrian willingly, because mathematics seemed to him | that 
the artist’s ultimiate goal; Picasso, unwillingly but inevitably. As a A Ten 
genuine Romantic he could not reject the human figure altogether, but i eme 
as a good cubist, caught up in the spirit of the early twentieth centy | exist 
he had to educe the human figure to a series of crystalline planes, struc 
Mondrian throws humanity overboard: Picasso turns humanity into an | the | 
unusually complicated crystal. There, surely, is the common factor, the ja" lines 
basis of the twentieth-century style, the rejection of the accidental, the g 
anecdotal, the human. Picasso’s innate romanticism could not swim ~ Ren 
for long against the puritanism of his time. Ten years later, humanity R 
has reasserted itself in his art and for those ten years from 1910 to d thel 
1920 he swam with the current of period vision, but unwillingly, !) <~In t 
Mondrian swam willingly right up to his death in 1944. Be behi 
on t! 
A Logical Sequence e 3 He 
I want now to go back to the question we left hanging in mid-air Pa 
a few moments ago: If we confine our attention for the moment to s a 
what I have called the cycle of ‘ terrestrial beauty °, which began about Ran 
1320 and lasted till about 1906—just under six centuries—can we fea 


discoyer a logical sequence in the kinds of visual truth that were | wilt 
embodied in one after another of the styles that came to the surface, | 


matured, flourished, and were superseded during that cycle? Each — yi 
of them merged gradually into the next. There are no hard-and-fast | there 
divisions between them. Some of them have names like ‘ Renaissance’, 1 catel 
‘High Renaissance’, ‘ Mannerist’, ‘ Baroque’, and so on, which will A move 
need defining even though it is impossible to decide on the precise ™  pictu 
moment when one ends and the next begins; and even though the the, 
sequence does seem to indulge in some rather surprising hairpin bends . W 
when the orderly progression turns back on itself instead of marching 3 -. Rem 
straight forward, yet a sequence can be found. oa eoa à In, | 
It is natural, surely, that the eye’s search should start with bounding | digni 
lines, edges. It is they that establish the divisions between the objects |) a br 
the artist is trying to depict and describe also the character of those | to pr 
objects. The artist wishes to establish at the very beginning a clear {f wave 
map of shapes; he insists on erecting a scaffolding before starting to — just : 
build. We start our sequence of period styles with a linear style. Once © as in 
that has been done, development is inevitable. Nota development in | ment 
the direction of genius, but an addition to the possibilities of vision: | swim 
not greater expressiveness, but greater complexity. Soon the artist | the s 
begins, as we have seen in the case of Michelangelo, to examine what | Nati 
e lies within the boundary lines. Structure, volume, and weight are added | dyna 
to shape and therefore supersede shape. But that is not enough. Volume : by te 
leads inevitably to space. Line merely defines edges, which can equally ù  =—earli 
be the edges of flat surfaces or solids, but volume requires space. Ire to a 
occupies it. Therefore the artist’s eye has to envisage the world’s surface exub 
as something receding from his eye. He concentrates his attention 8 — ais 
that recession. Distances begin to appear. The laws of perspective have * eA Mon 
to be formulated. The old cardboard Madonna and Child becomes not | f 
ily a persue of weight ang. solidity but she takes her place in z 4 The 
even if she wire ranoved a 2 he Ba ie dawis on theses ee 7 n 
EA ee e space he has created for her and rount | not 1 
Š remain, At once the art of landscape painting becomes í Whai 
possible. The figures grow smaller; their environment becomes mo = simp 
a a a me a a a 
ground furniture and leave ate ae pans aie passe of a j Pap 
Simultaneously with the di Pe, Popuri cere orhe E i o 3 
e E iscovery, of space, another discovery . | wen 
exists, for without it e on, Bee nor Piaron o ver 7 every 
that light has its own ENR E invisible but thie ly $ enclo 
sixteenth century was co: zs tae OST Sp TESS Ly DENS Where the as E Gun 
to reveal everything on ee aes au ey nei lua nan OM nOse oN Jate Our e 
e aceh ARa p ma ae it fell with an impartial clarity, the A ERN 
aE Ae that it could be used either to reveal oF Yona 
. sider, tor example, Raphael’s ‘ Parnassus °. There Rapha: j 


at the height of his powers, has never even considered that light could $ 
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* do more than spread an evenly distributed illumination over every 
square foot of his picture. Light has to come from somewhere and 
Raphael decides to let it fall gently from left to right; but it would 
have made no essential difference to the effect if I had reversed its 
direction. It would still have explained the structuresof his figures and 
the clothes they wear. In almost any painting by Caravaggio light 
is far more important than structure. Reverse the direction of the 
light or reduce eits intensity and the picture becomes unrecognisable. 
Caravaggio’s art, which carried this manipulation of light further than 
that of any artist before him, gave birth to a new technical term— 
Tenebrism—the kind of painting whose very meaning depends on fight 
emerging from darkness. In tenebrist painting, light antl shade no longer 
exist for the sake of explaining the modelling or announcing the 
structure. The part they play becomes dramatic. They take charge of 
the picture, swallowing up-and obliterating those beautifully modulated 
lines that earlier artists did not know how to get rid of. 


Rembrandt’s Use of Light zi 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’, which you will find in 
the National Gallery, carries the process much further than Caravaggio. 
<~In that extraordinary picture there are three sources of light: one, 
behind the kneeling shepherd, that throws a positively blinding light 
on the Virgin and the Child, blinding in the sense that it eats away all. 
the detail; another, the lantern in the hand of the standing shepherd, 
splashing its light in disconnected patches on the floor of the barn; a 


nid-air third mysteriously concealed in the recesses on the right. Clarity has 
ani & now been replaced by mystery: and that same mystery with which 
1 about Rembrandt replaced the clarity of Raphael, appears also in another 
can ve form—a mystery of design. The earlier High Renaissance picture, of 
wes which Raphael’s ‘Parnassus’ is an almost perfect example, designed 
surface, with an eye to perfect stability and often mathematically arranged on 
> Each i either side of a centre line, loses its old symmetry. Mathematics is still 
nd-fast — there but a mathematics that needs a more searching, a more sophisti- 
sance’, | cated eye to understand it. In Rembrandts picture the main masses 
ch will | -~ move off-centre, the lights play fitfully across the surface, the whole 
precise SH W picture seems to be in movement: uncertain dynamic diagonals take 
igh the the,place of the old stable verticals and horizontals. 

1 bends What I have been describing as the mystery and movement of which 
arching 3 -~ Rembrandt was the greatest master is characteristic of all Baroque art. 
Be a| In, for instance, Rubens’ ‘Rape of Proserpina’ there is no classic 
anding | dignity, no centre line, no careful balance, no golden clarity: instead, 
objects {f a breathtaking tumult in which all the forms intermingle and combine 
f those to produce a grand sequence of toppling diagonals, wave after breaking 
a clear 1 wave of them. Rubens is the climax of the romantic, Baroque style, 
ting 10 just as Raphael is the climax of the High Renaissance Classic. And, just 
>. Once as in the twentieth century one can contrast Mondrian the tempera- 
nent in | mental Classic swimming with the stream with the Romantic Picasso 
vision: swimming against it, so one can see the exact reverse happening in 
e artist | the seventeenth century. Poussin’s ‘ Bacchanalian Dance’ (also in the 
e what | National Gallery) tries to produce exactly the same kind of passionate 
> added | dynamism as Rubens’ ‘ Rape of Proserpina ’—and fails. For Poussin is 
Volume ¢ by temperament a classical artist: he should have been born a century 
equally \ +-€arlier, but because he lived in the Baroque age, he was forced 
yace. It tc attempt a Baroque picture. How stiff, how manufactured, is its 
surface exuberance compared with that of Rubens! And how Jacking in mystery 
tion o „pS compared with Rembrandt! One could say that Poussin was*the 
ye haves ae Mondrian of the seventeenth century and that Rubens was its Picasso. 
nes not ; f 

ce Re 4 The Impressionists 

ist U 


Lastly, one more extract from the totality of visual truth, an extract 
not made until the late nineteenth century—the Impressionist extract. 
What Impressionism discovered is not easy to explain. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the Impressionist theory would run as follows: “Previous 
artists have devoted their attention to the nature of the objects they 
Painted. We Impressionists propose to concentrate on the appearance 
of those objects, And since that appearance changes—especially when 
We paint landscape, which we mainly propose to do—with every 

-~ Moment of the day, every shift in the direction and intensity of light, 
every variation in the density of the envelope of air that surrounds and 
encloses the objects we paint, our real aim is to paint the transitory, 
Our Impression of the thing seen suddenly and then snatched away from 

Our eyes, Ours is the art of the snapshot: not the immemorial facade 

_ ax Of the cathedral but its effect on the retina of the eye at a given moments 

P | On a given day, And én particular the vibrating colour of light and 

> 
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. . 
shadow; not the murky shadows of Rembrandt but the vivid purple 
shadows and dancing yellow lights that the normal eye could see if it 
hadn’t been blinded by the gloomy tenebrist shadows of Caravaggio’, > 
Monet’s paintings of Rouen Cathedral are brillsant examples of the 
Impressionist eye at work. ° ; é 

Here was a new bit of truth, and we all know how sudden was the 
illumination spread by it. Those pictures of the eighties By Pissarre, 
Monet, and Renoir took us into a radiant rainbow world which they— 
the artists—valued because it was true, but which we—the spectators 
—value’ because it is beautiful. That thought brings us back to the 
starting point. Style is the expression, in paint, of vision: vision is the’ 
mind’s-eve expression of the artist. In order to be valid, therefore, the 
picture must be the precise equivalent, in visible terms, of the artist’s 
inner life. It cann&t for a moment afford to be contrived, manufactured ; 
the picture is not an attempt to produce something beautiful or pleasing. 
It can only justify its existence if it communicates a message. And the 
message is always: ‘This, my picture, is as far as I can make it a- 
true account of what happened inside me’. 

What can happen inside the artist is, as we have seen, infinitely 
variable. It may be a set of spiritual belicfs and aspirations as it was 
in the Medieval period, in which case the artist need not very seriously 
cultivate his capacity for looking. Or it may be a set of visual dis- 
coveries, in which case he must be consumed by visual curiosity. But 
in either case he stands or falls by his capacity to tell the truth about 
his personal experience—spiritual or visual. Yet what we recognise 
when we look at his picture is not, oddly enough, its truth but what we 
loosely call its beauty. That may be what Keats meant when he equated 
the two in those well-known lines: 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—thart is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. ; 
They are lines which I have never been able to take quite seriously. 
With Keats’ permission I prefer to say that as far as painting is con- 
cerned, truth is what the artist tries to convey, but beauty is what the 
spectator actually receives if he has the equipment to receive it. More- 
over, with apologies to Keats, that is by no means all we need to know. 
Truth appears in such curious forms, especially when it wears the cloak 
of style, thar we do not always recognise it when we see it. 

—Home Service 
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An illustrated pamphlet, price 2s. 6d., published by the B.B.C. in con- 
nection with Mr. Newton’s talks, may be obtained through newsagents and 
booksellers or post free from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. The envelope should be marked ‘ Style and Vision’ 
in the top left-hand corner, and a crossed postal order should be enclosed, 
not stamps. 
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A small number of copies of nine of the B.B.C, National Lectures pub- 
lished before the war are still available: Law, Ethics and Legislation, by 
Lord Hewart of Bury; Biology and Statecraft, by Sir Walter Morley 
Fletcher; The League of Nations, by the Hon. Sir Eric Drummond; 
Faith and Freedom, by William Temple; Law and the Citizen, by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan of Aberfeldy; The Confessions of an Engineer, 
by Sir Alexander Gibb; The Perennial Shakespeare, by H. Granville- 
Barker; -Relation of Morals to Scientific Progress, by L. P. Jacks; and 
Architecture in a Changing World, by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. They may 
be obtained from B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, price 1s, each, post free. oe 
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Ulster Since 1800 (second series), edited by T. W, Moody and J. C? 

Beckett, is a booklet consisting of reprints of twenty-two talks broadcast 

in the*Northern Ireland Home Servict on the subject of social life in 

Ulster. It has been published by the B.B.C., price 6s. 
è 


= = 
Mr. Henry Reed’s translations of Three Plays by Ugo Belti ( The Queen 
and the Rebels’, ‘The Burnt Flowerbed’ and ‘ Summertime’) which were 
originally commissioned by the Third Programme of the B.B.C. are now 
published in one volume (Gollancz, 10s.). & 


os & 4 

In Soviet Youth (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.), Mrs. Dorothea L. 
Meek has translated articles and short stories which have appeared 
ein the Soviet press between 1950*and 1956 dealing with the problems 

and achievements of the post-war generation in the U.S.S.R. The %xcerpts 

are well selected and plentifully amnotated and are accompanied by a 
general introduction and shorter introductions to each section, 
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: I N almost every aspect of American life I noticed that the ends 
are the same as ours but the rules or conveauons entirely ineen 
This holds good for everything from football to the rule o the 
road, from eating habits to the stripes on a sergeants uni on 

It certainly holds good in the educational system. American children 

start school at six instead of five, but the majority stay on until they 

are seventeen or eighteen. About one fifth of them go to the paiya 
or state colleges, nearly twice as Many as in this country. Like us they 
have a formidable school building problem; it is estimated that between 

70,000. and 80,000 new classrooms will be required every year. i 

whereas in Britain 146 education authorities operate under the overa 

direction of the Ministry of Education, America has some 85,000 school 

$ districts striving to build without any direct assistance or control from 
the Federal Government. School building is therefore very much a 
Jocal issue and there is a wide variety of standards. 


i * 


A Relative Inferiority 

This fundamental difference between the U.S.A. and ourselves 
accounts for the relative inferiority of most American schools. For it 
is fair to say that, generally speaking, their school boards do not get 
as good value for money or over-all efficiency in the buildings they 
put up. I do not wish to imply any lack of skill in their architects. 
The basic trouble is that the administrative unit commissioning the 
schools is too small. Sometimes there is real enthusiasm and outstanding 
achievement but often the results are a reflection of the views of the 
majority who have asked for—and got—education on the cheap. 

However, I am not going to discuss American failures; and there is 
no need to. For in spite of lower general standards there are one or 
two experiments of the greatest interest and value. I saw, for example, 
the famous Crowe Island school designed nearly twenty years ago by 
the Saarinens in association with Perkins and Will, This was a pioneer 
project for a junior school which has playedean immense part in the 
development of school design both in America and over here. The 
classrooms, for instance, are real activity spaces. Each one has its own 
small studio annexe with its own lavatory and cloakroom facilities and 
a door directly to the garden outside. The assembly hall and public 
rooms, are low in height and appropriately designed to the scale of 
small chitdren. Downstairs, in a semi-basement are woodwork and 

- metalwork shops, and a log cabin set up with all the paraphernalia of 
a frontier town in the old settler’s days so tha? the children can re-enact 
the most vital period of their history. 

The Crowe Island school and its successors are a complete vindication* 
of the ideas of Froebel and Montessori in the field of primary education. 
In order to appreciate how deeply this philosophy has permeated our 
buildings in Britain one has only to cast one’s mind back to the sort of 
Schools that you and I were educated in and compare them with the 
primary schools being built today. Almost all the ideas which inspired 
Our teachers ‘and their architects are now thought to be not énly wrong 
but positively foreign to the true purposes of education. In our old 
buildings, for instance, the windows used to be so high that you could 
not see out of them; now they are two feet from floor level to afford a 
view of the outside world. Before, they used to face north to alfow an 
even light on the classroom floor; now they face south to get the sun 
Ou? corridor and classroom walls were painted chocolate and green, 
an affront in their ugliness.and a provocation in their indestructible 
finish. The cortidors in the new classrooms are painted in gay colours 

3 and the walls are decorated with the children’s own drawings, 

The furniture in the old schools was screwed to the floor, or was so 
heavy that this was an unnecessary precaution. In the new schools jt is 
light enough to be moved by a child of five and stacked out of the 
way. The lavatories in the old school were ranged in batteries at the 
far end of the playgroend; they are now dispersed in twos and threes 
within the building so as to be accessible from every classroom. The 


o 


«= overawe the child. The new one ds disarmingly unassuming in its 
friendly informality. The fact is that our ideas about primary education 


* The Task of the Secondary Modem Schoo! 


' and yet that is.what some secondary modern schools are trying to do. 


old school was designed on monumental lines to impress the parent and * 


: By WILLIAM TATTON BROWN ee 


have completely 


of émpty cups which have to be filled by the teacher from the jug of — 


carni as at number of individual plants for which one has to find 
eeu oil and climate in which they can develop and flourish, 
But so far, no parallel change has taken place in secondary education, | 
This is partly due to the novelty of the scale of the problem, It is | 
in the last ten years that we have had all children staying on at | 


g 
changed. Children are no longer thought of as a series | 
i 
i 


only 
od over the age of fourteen. Secondary p 
long to build as primary schools, and it takes time to try out and assess 
the valfie of new ideas. Most teachers, too, are conservative in their 
ideas about buildings. They cannot-get out of their minds the picture | 
of the Sort of classroom in which they were brought up, which may_ 

have served well enough for teaching the academic subjects on which 4 
their education was based. The ancient grammar schoo] worked 

admirably as a machine for training clerks for the Church, and the | 
modern grammar school supplies their present-day counterparts well 
enough. But we do not want the whole population trained as clerks— 


The real purpose of the secondary modern school ought to be something | 
much bigger. Edward Blishen in a recent broadcast spoke of the need | 
to work out ‘a genuine, more than elementary, education for the | 
ordinary child, of a kind that will give that child satisfaction and a sense | 
of dignity, that will close no doors, that will enable us at last to say that l 
we have matched our democratic philosophy of" the state with a truly 
democratic education ’.* Many educationists are much concerned with ~ 
this problem, and I believe that the American approach, and some | 
of their solutions, are for us stimulating and worth while. A great deals, 
less importance is placed in America on scholastic qualifications and — 
rather more on social attainments and the ability of the child to acquire 
basic skills while at the same time trying to compensate for any ~ 
deficiencies, emotional, cultural, or dietetic, in his home life. <i) 
All this was explained to me by Bill Caudill, a Texan architect. He | 


erena 


has built a large number of schools in the South-and the practice is so 
extensive that the firm has two office aeroplanes which the architects 
pilot themselves. He fetched me at six o'clock one morning; we were 
airborne at dawn and breakfasting 180 miles away, where we were met 
in a car by the Superintendent of-Schools and shown three of the 
latest jobs; and then back in the office by midday. In the air, Caudill 
talked to me about the psychological difficulties in the way of designing i 
good new secondary schools. ‘ People like little kids’, he said, ‘but | 
they don’t care so much for teen-agers and bobby-socks and so they | 
are slow to solve their problems’. By and large, he explained, people | 
are reluctant to admit that adolescents may also have their own special | 
requirements which may differ fundamentally from those of adults. | 
This prejudice, by the way, is by no.means confined to the new world: A 
I know a Frenchman with a large family of which he is very fond, but | 
when he speaks of those between the ages of twelve and fifteen he 
never fails to add ‘ But’e is a orrible child ’. ; ra 


‘Activity Concept’ for the Secondary School 

The first point that Bill Caudill makes is that there should be no 
fundamental difference between a primary and a- secondary school. - 
The “activity concept’—the idea of learning by doing instead of 
sitting—should be extended to the secondary school. The activity may 
be some group project involving the collection of material from 4 ~ * 
number of sources. It may be an exercise in ‘creative dramatics’ if 
which the children make up their own plays and design their ow2 
scenery, dramatising a history or scripture lesson. It may be a forma: 
discussion on some topical subject. But whatever it is, it will probably 
Tequire some rearrangement of furniture and fittings and even the shap¢_ . 
of the room itself, and sometimes the amalgamation of several class- 
rooms or the provision of small separate studies where children can 
work on. their own. Educators are using the expression ‘ teaching 
Situation” to imply a set of ideal conditions with its own special equip- 
nent in the form of visual aids and so on, which is not necessarily and y 
inevitably bounded by the four walls of a classroem. : + 
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helped to open the floodgates to all the evils of superficiality, diffuse- 
ness, andəwaste that have plagued some areas of our education ever 
since. But in his insistence that graduates be ablato do something with 
their education rather than merely possess it, Dewey was always aware 
that the practical test of what they could do could never be reduced 
completely to social utility. Indeed, his warnings against the wrong 
kind of practicat service to democracy were frequent, and they became 
very forceful as he saw some of the things done in his name. One of 
the best answers to Mr. Corbett can be found in the little book, 
Experience in Education, published in 1938, in which Dewey excoriates 
his ostensible followers for their failure to keep, what he calls ‘the 


quality of human experience’ at the heart of any educational ‘reform. 
hJ 


Intense Specialisation 

But Dewey’s followers have not always worried about the many 
careful qualifications surrounding his fight for an education “morally 
responsible to society’. Using a reduction of his pragmatism very 
similar to Mr. Corbett’s, some college administrators have, for example, 
found themselves able to justify almost any stupidity in the name of 
practical education. Using the dual criterion of society’s needs and the 
student’s immediate interests, many colleges dropped the old require- 
ments in the arts. In their place came intense: specialisation, 
supplemented with highly practical and broadening courses in subjects 
like writing for magazines, band conducting, journalism, business 
administration, automobile mechanics, and even janitorial science and 
mortuary science—all claiming to serve the true ends of society: after 
all, every community needs janitors and undertakers, and it is not at 
all clear that janitors and undertakers need training in the humanities. 
To combat this chaos, almost every college has by now been forced 
to restore some kind of ‘ required programme’ in ‘ general education’ 
taking usually about one-half of the student’s time in college. I assume 
that Mr. Corbett would approve of this return to sanity, but I see 
nothing in his arguments to suggest why these courses, though quite 
defensible as practical training, were appalling as substitutes for 
literature, history, philosophy, and languages. 

On the secondary level the result of taking arguments like Mr. 
Corbett’s seriously was perhaps even more disastrous. Though there is 
again reason to believe that the trend has long since been reversed, and 
though it probably never covered as many institutions as is frequently 
believed, one still encounters speeches like that of the superintendent 
of city schools who argued not long ago that it is as big a mistake to 
try to teach reading and writing to every child as it would be to try to 
teach violin playing to every child—since the new social situation is 
producing many students who will never need to deal with either books 
or violins, 

Mr. Corbett-would not, of course, do away with reading and writing; 
they are clearly of use to the scientist. But he would drop, for example, 
advanced study in languages and literature, except—as he says—for 
“small schools for future scholars’. Though he is somewhat easier on 
economics, history and philosophy, the limited dosages he will permit 
of these are determined not by any standard of what it is worth a 
man’s while to learn or of what a full intellectual experience of life 
would require. But to me the most significant of his reforms is that of 
his own subject, philosophy. The new teacher of philosophy, whose 
training would have to be ‘mainly scientific, not mainly histortcal and 
literary’, would not have time, he tells us, to lead his busy scientist- 
kings to ‘a close study of the forms . . . philosophical problems have 
taken in the past’. Rather’ he would need to learn_how to ‘put over 
convincingly the substance of moral and political problems’, in the 
fraction of the student’s time left over after more important things 
have been taken care of. 


The Need to Hurry : 

We American educators can often be found hurriedly putting over 
the substance of something or other—though perhaps not quite as 
often as our English colleagues would like to believe. We have been 
placed in the position of needing to hurry, and consequently of needing 
to cut away all so-called deadwood, by the ‘social forces’ of which 
Mr. Corbett has suddenly become aware. With something of his anxiety 
to cut down to essentials, though seldom with quite so much exhilaratien 
in wielding the knife, we have often made nonsense of our own efforts 
to stop producing the ‘ignoramus with a Bachelor of Arts degree 
Our efforts to teach philosophy efficiently, for example, are often quite 
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touching. One mid-western professor discovered that-he could teach 
the names and beliefs of the pre-Socratics by using a motion picture 
of flowing water whenever Thales was mentioned, of bouncing balls” 
for Democritus, of billowing clouds for thg Heraclitian flux, and s6 on. 
He thought, no doubt, that he was putting over the substance of 
philosophical problems, forgetting that if this was philosophy a Pavlov » 
could easily teach philosophy to`dọogs. nate 
Aware that every educated man ought to know something about 
philosophy, well-meaning teachers have designed survey courses which 
do not require the hurried scientist to read painfully through the out- 
moded ‘forms which philosophical problems have taken in the past’. 
Sometimes such courses have given a historical survey of the opinions 
of the great philosophers, together with as many of the major arguments 
as could be crowded in. Other c6urses have presented a hasty sequence 
of philosophical problems, divorced from any mention of philosophers 
and tricked out in contemporary dress: ‘Free will and the Indeter- 
minacy Principle’; ‘Are groups as real as individuals? *; ‘ Science 
v. religion’, and so on. My impression of such courses is that while 
they may teach some students that playing with ideas caħ be fun, 
they seldom if ever lead anyone to think philosophically, to under- 
stand what is involved in the definition and solution of. intellectual 
problems. Indeed, I know of no courses which really teach students to ~ 
solve philosophical problems except those which give them intensive 
and prolonged experience with the attempts of real philosophers to 
solve real problems. : < 
There are, I believe, more and more such courses in America, but 
they are never instituted by teachers whò see the history of philosophy 
as nothing more than a series of hesitating blunders towards the-full 
intellectual glories of the scientific age. Whether they are really prac- 
tical, whether they really serve society, depends, as I have been suggest- 
ing all along, on one’s definition of practical. But our experience has 
shown that anything short of the time and effort required for them 
inevitably leads the serious, able students to believe that philosophy is 
merely window-dressing. If all they get from their philosophy courses. 
is the teacher’s opinions about the ‘ substance” of ‘ philosophical prob- 
lems’, with no experience of the principles and methods which alone 
make past problems and their solutions meaningful today, they will 
certainly find their work in science much more solid fare. ~ 


x s 

Training Graduates Who Can Think for Themselves 

If what we want, then, is graduates who can think and-act for 
themselves, graduates who can choose between truth and falsehood, 
wisdom and folly, beauty and ugliness, and thus constitute, by their 
very nature, a good society, Mr. Corbett’s proposals are far from 
practical—whatever the merits of his attack on the present state of 
things in Oxford. à jE ree 

To ask, as I am asking, that educational reform be carried out in the 
light of_a clear idea of what human life is for, rather than of what 
society needs, certainly does not solve all of our problems. The old 
disputes about what man is will always be reflected. in our discussions. 
of what graduates should be. Each man trusts his own form of 
practicality; there will never be an end of the battle among advocates of 
doing, thinking, feeling, and making as the proper ends of man. We 
can be certain, what is more, that having shoyed Mr. Corbett out of 
the, back door he will inevitably re-enter at the front: after all, no 
one, regardless of his philosophy, wants graduates who are harmful 
to their*society. But by shifting our emphasis I think we put ourselves 
in a position to arrive at fruitful compromise among various 


philosophies of man’s nature. Once we-have abandoned the prejudge- = - 


ment that man is no more than his social function, we can construct 
an educational programme that will do some justice not only to 
economic and social action, but to othe» kinds of ‘doing’ asewell—, 
to thinking and knowing, to making and discriminating, to loving and 


communing—in short, to all the complex choicesewhich men must ° __ 


make, whether they are conscious of them or not. The great philo- 
sophers, including the great utilitarians and pragmatists like Mill and 
Dewey, have ultimately encompassed something like this large view 
of man and his choices in their educational philosophy. 

It does seem probable that England will need to educate far more 
scientists than she is now educating, and ghese scientists should cer- 
tainly be given an education in the arts that will equip them to live 


in the modern world. This may mean that great changes in the arts are e 


needed. But it hardly means that there need be fewer arts graduates; 
there is no real reason why England need go on indefinitely with one 


of the smallest university populations in the world, And it does not - 
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that literature and languages must be ignored PEIOR 
made into icing for the cake—and synthetic icing at hae Annea 
> experience is any guide—and I am ready to admit the angon : 
applying it too directlf to another country—attempts. to p ia 
ae ctical education for a scientific, democratic age might very is 
s ee: ‘something even less desirable than the presen: S Ẹ 
aean and irresponsibility, bad as in some ways t ese may be. 


E have now arrived at the point where we can look for 
pi personality of the a behind the f: amde onis pedos 
t is not an easy thing to do, for the age in whi 
ae like the See a man wa, SERIE him. aad 
important part of our impression of the man who w hem. 
woe FE eee if they fit him they contribute to the ka of 
his personality, marking him out as a dandy or a bohemian, a conformist 
or a rebel. Or if they do not fit him they still contribute to our opinion 
of him. 
There have been artists whq 
refused to wear period fashions, 
or who wore them uncomfort- 
ably. Poussin was a Classic 
‘personality wearing baroque 
clothing. Correggio, born in 
- the sixteenth century, seems to 
anticipate the eighteenth. The 
brothers Le Nain, born in the 
‘seventeenth but out of sym- 
pathy with its pomp and 
rhetoric, painted simple, un- 
assuming pictures that look 
surprisingly out of place—or 
rather, out of time—in the age 
__ of Rubens. Such men are rare 
and their evidence, in an en- 
quiry into style, is too con- 
_ fusing to be of any value. 
But if period style corre- 
_ sponds to the clothing- worn by 
an artist, as*soon as we begin 
_ Ckamining his temperamental 
Style we must ignore his cloth- 
ing and watch his gestures and 
“listen to his tone of voice. I 
_ propose here to listen to the 
aes voices and watch the gestures 
= Of the first of my three tem- 
= peramental families—the Clas- 
sic mily. We must be pre- 
pared to meet members of the family in any cent ip, whi 
‘Classicism can manage to breathe and fone Tom aioe to ue 
__ nise them? We know them when we meet them in real life. Quiet, 
deliberate, dignified men, they ponder and brood before they act. 
ae ‘They see their world as something imperfect but also as something 
that is always aiming at a perfection which they themselves under- 
take 16 find. Having found át, they present it to us rather solemnly. 
_, What they do may not be superficially exciting and it is never 
me pot E could not be improved. It aims at an ideal: the 
massie arust always seems to say: ‘This is the world as it would 
be if Is could redesign it’. 3 
__ The Classic programme sounds, perhaps, a little chilly: and i 
hands of mediocrities, men content with P smooth and easy A 
it can be a bore. Yet, given the right climate in which to flourish. i; + 
has produced not only ue: noblest works we know—that would be | 
= natural, for the Classic artist boasts that he aims at nobility—but the | 
* profoundest, the most consistently satisfying, which ‘is rath 3 l 
Ers > i Ae € ul 
Given the right climate’ is importants Classic art, in pais 
_ ture, and architecture, can flourish only in its purest and | 


ae 
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Style’ and Vision in Art 


ERIC NEWTON, in the third of five talks, discusses Classicism 


Detail from ‘ Parnassus’, by Raphael (1483-1520): in the Palace of the Vatican, Rome 
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n we have succeeded in 4 i justi j 
Ya that my examples of failure in any way do justice to American 


z é : j so only by working in the light 

ation as a whole—we have done rih 
FE E idea of a education is for. Unless English educators do 
the same, they may“find themselves in twenty years or so trying to 
rectify many of the- errors we have already committed—for their 


ificati i i ame of practicality. 
n, as it were, and in the name — 
edificauon, RAR —From a talk in the Third"Programme 


sive form at favourable moments. It is a hot-house plant; and like all 
carefully tended plants it has its brief flawless moment between the 
opening of the bud and the falling of the petals. 

Romanticism is different, more robust and more adaptable. To the 
Romantic, both the bud and the faded flower have their own poignant 
characters—the promise of spring, the melancholy of autumn—neither 
of which holds any appeal to the purely Classic temperament. In fact, 
if one wishes to define the objectives of the two temperameats one could 
say that Romanticism is con- 
cerned with character, Classic- 
ism with beauty; and whereas 
character can be found almost 
anywhere, beauty is shy, loses 
her preciousness if interfered 
with, 

Perhaps that particular dif- 
ference can be most easily seen 
in architecture; if, for example, 
you compare a Greek temple 
with a Medieval cathedral. To 
appreciate the full difference it 
should be the undamaged 
temple, for most Greek 
temples as we known them 
today have the Romantic over- 
tones that belong to ruins. 
The unspoiled beauty of pro- 
portion on which the temple 


with and replaced by the 
character of decay. It is a mark 
of our own Romanticism that 
we rather like these effects of 
the defacing hand of time. 
No contemporary Greek, we 
can be sure, would have toler- 
ated the Parthenon as it is 
today. Its form had been 
arrived at by a combination of 
nee acute visual sensitivity and the 
Conviction that the eye’s satisfaction could be served by mathematics. 
I myself (and this again is a proof of my own Romanticism) cannot 
be interested in the mathematical formulae that account for its 
beauty. They exist; they have been published: but what matters is 
that the-columns could not be raised or lowered by six inches, or the 
building lengthened or shortened by a single interval, without destroying 
the serene perfection of proportion which is its chief virtue. Whereas 
Rouen Cathedral, for example, depends on no such hair-raising perfec- 


tion. Arches can rocket upwards another two or three feet, pinnacles and 
towers can be—and often w 


emphasis (though not its rest] 
remain ainchanged, 

But to return to the fi 
pursuit of perfection that 
characteristic of Greek scul 
the Greek objective was 


sical beauty. Physical beauty i 
I y could, so the Greeks thought, be 
PD something very near to mathematical perfection. During the 
century B.C. that perfection was achieved ina hundred statues 


es Oe ee. 


€ssness) and its romantic essence would still 


ne arts—painting and sculpture. The same 


America—and it would be a mistake tọ ~ 


depends has been interfered — 


ere—added; the skyline could change its 


characterises the Greek temple is equally — 
pture. It matters little that int architecture — 
mathematical perfection and in sculpture 
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T that have come down to us in Roman copies. It is signifi- 
Eo cant that W was considered possible to express tha 
do a mathematical perfection in a canon of human proportion 

SNG that could be stated in feet and inches. You may hay 
noticed the contemporary- habit of expressing the beauty o. 
id film-stars by mystical formulae like 38—24—36. 

y A Obviously such,a theory could be useful only to the 

a artist who aimed at a beautiful type rather than an inter- 


vis 


of esting character. The Greck theorists in their conscious 

oy pursuit of idealised beauty found themselves in a dilemma 
4 —the dilemma that awaits all classical art. A beautiful 
a 


“statue was a ‘copy’, so they would have phrased it} of a 
4 beautiful human kody. It was only when emotion was 
| involved that the dilemma became serious. Suppose an 
“ugly ” subject were undertaken by the artist—for example,° 

: Medea slaying her children—svhat happened to ‘ beauty’ 


all then? How could grief or anger be turned into beauty? 
fe ' Today we easily: see the fallacy in the Greek confusion 

i | - between beauty. in nature and beauty in art: but we also 
He know that Golden Age Greck sculpture, in paying homage 
ant y to physical perfection, set a standard of physical beauty to 
Ree A the whole of Europe which we all unconsciously or con- 
j sciously acknowledge today. It is serene, untroubled, and 
act, 4 noble. We can justifiably call it inexpressive, and if one 
uld Eo compares the Parthenon ‘Theseus’ with Michelangelo’s 
on- | ‘Night’ one can see how the Italian sculptor has carved a - 
SIC- $ figure whose body is agitated by a restless: soul, whereas 
ie j the Theseus manifestly has no soul at all. Yet Michel- 
105 


| angelo owes his basic conception of physical man and 
OSES i woman to the standard created by the Greeks. 
Michelangelo, however, can never be thought of as a 
temperamental Classic. If we are to choose the greatest i 
i and the most typical of Classic painters, we have no option but to name 
een | Raphael. The detail from his “ Parnassus’ which is reproduced here 


ple, 5 shows him at the peak:of his powers. There had ‘been earlier Classic 
ple age a artists—Piero della Francesca, for example—and there were to be many 
To ¿| revivals of Classicism in-later ages, but Raphael, partly by-virtue of his 
e it R temperament but mainly because heshad the luck to be born at precisely 
ged ~: the right moment in time, when the tide was flowing in his direction, 
eek í `- was able to produce, during a period of about six years—between 1508 
1em and 1513—what one must call the central pictures of the’central style 
ver- of all European painting. So many. vital factors intersect to form 
ins. Raphael’s style in : 

rO- those six years that 

aple one trembles to think 

red how near we were to 

the j having no Raphael at 

ark g all. Before 1508 his 

that art was in bud, by 

5 Of 1514 the petals were 


falling. Born even five 
years earlier he would 
have matured too 
soon to do what he 
did. Five years later 
zy, he would have missed | 
the moment when his | 
kind of perfection was 
possible. Born into 
the Gothic world, his 
genius would have 
been starved by 
medieval spirituality. 
Born at almost any 
other later period it 
would have ` been 
overblown with the 
worldliness that was, 
in fact, beginning to 
tuin him when he 
died, still a ‘young 
man, in 1520. I said 
last week there were a 


AS a este 


thousand ways of be- ‘Painting ’, 1936, by Ben Nicholson 
ing Rembrandt. There® From ‘ Ben Nicholson ’, Vol. I (Lund Humphries) 
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“A Woman in Blue Reading a Letter’, by Vermeer (1632-75): 


-Raphael's ‘ Sistine Madonna *) it does not appear again in the six- 


and eGangot 


eee 


_ impossible to describe. 
I can only ask You to 
look at the Central 
group of the ‘ Parnas- 
sus? and note its 
stability, which depends 
on symmetry; its con- 
tinual slight but never 
restless movement with- 
in that stability which 
depends on all kinds of 
little departures from 
exact symmetry. Note 
how each figure is 
simultaneously both a 
character and a type; 
how each figure achieves 
“beauty of form and 
gesture in its own right, 
yet each is tied to all 
the others in a large 
rhythm that — binds” 
everything together. 
Look at the marvellous 
in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam ~ . -poise of Apollo, .who. --- 
; oe really is playing his 
fiddle, yet without even a hint of the Paganini frenzy that Romanticism 
would certainly have added: Even those purely visual elements I spoke 
of last week, shape, structure, the impact of light, the sense of space, 
all seem to haye -settled down together for once, without quarrelling 
or cancelling -each other out—which is just what I said could not 
happen. Yet in 1509 it did happen. For once, the genius of an artist 
makes hay of the logic of the critic! 7 
Classicism, then, aims at nothing? less than perfection; Athenians o 
the fifth and fourth cegturies B.C. in sculpture, and Raphael in paint- 
ing approached as near to it as is humanly possible. What, then, we 
ask, can other painters give us that he could not? The answer is 
everything that is queer, twisted, surprising; evetything that has a 
lovable weakness; everything fantastic or eccentric or funny or macabre; 
or, even exaggerated. I have already bracketed that side of-human 
experience under the general heading of ‘ character 7. It is the Romantic - 
artist's special province, and we shall consider it in detail next week. e 
Meanwhile, what ‘becomes of Classicism once the brief and precious ~~ 
moment of its flowering has passed? For Raphael, we know, was neither 
the first nor the last of Classicists. 
We have to wait for another favourable moment before it can 
reappear. After the year 1513 (the year of the last ‘ perfect’ picture, 


teenth century. First comés a new, uneasy style, Mannerism, which 
will be referred to later. Then, in the seventeenth century, comes the 
full-blooded orchestration of the Baroque style, the style always con- 
nected in our minds with Rubens, which suits the Romantic tempera- 
ment admirably; yet, as we saw last week, one or two temperamental 
Classic artists did manage to assert themselves in it. Poussin’s trees and 
clouds are as tranquil and idealised as Raphael’s poets and muses. 
Vermeer of Delft, in the second half of the seventeenth century, was 
trivial and prosaic in outlook but temperamentally as classic as Raphael. } `“ 
His domestic interiors have the same breathless stillness as Poussin’s 
landscapes or as a Madonna by Piero, painted two centuries earlier, In 
France itself a group of classic artists occupied the middle of th 
century. For them, seventeenth-century France provided the favéur- 
able moment with a vengeance since it believed that perfection could ~ 
be achieved by following a° recipe instead of an inner vision, It 
substituted correctness for nobility. Never were painters more fault- 
lessly Classic than the artists of the Frefich seventeenth-centur 
Academy, and never was Classicism more uninspired and emasculat 

At the end of the eighteenth century came another favourable 
moment but rather a curious ore. It produced David as its official-— 
spokesman and Ingres as its ardent disciple. It is easy to explain and 


. 


z See ee ow 


=. 
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they painted are immeasurably 


fairly simple in its appeal. The French Revolution w moram 
and Napoleon with his emphasis on Roman Genes 1 Ee 
stability its most powerful patron. Rome was the Bee nites 
statesman, the law giver, the architect, the sculptor a 


at movement confined to France: sculptors—Canova m 
N ee in Denmark—writers and theorist ie Ma 
mann in Gefmany, all Pze aey ae eer T E 
ion. Cultural roads, at least, all seemed t > ? 
which Raphael had worked and D hee the maa are 
oddly enough, the : 1 
n A A EER FBA of these worshippers of cia 
antiquity. Ingres is at his best when he paints pera AP 3 
traiture which deals with the individual should, in theory, be un pt 
able to Classicism which deals with the type. But whe tO a 
to produce the ideal he merely achieved the insipid. Flaxman’s i us- 
trations to Homer have a nerveless smoothness that never ecame om 
Homer, The buildings of the period are exquisite in proporuon ut 
they are delicate rather than strong; or else, like the Madeleine in 
Paris, they are slavish copies of pagan temples. 


Perfection Bought at Too High a Price j 

- Yet this time the period current was not flowing consistently an 
their direction, An undercurrent of Romanticism spreading in its initial 
stages from German literature, in particular Goethe’s newly published 
Wilhelm Meister, was rising turbulently under the smooth Classic 
surface. It began to dawn on certain German critics, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, that beauty was not everything and that perfection 
could be bought at too high a price. Was there not an alternative 
to ‘ The Beautiful °? Could one not equally admire ‘ The Interesting °? 
Was not Shakespeare with his untidy inspiration just as worthy of 
admiration as Racine with his formal perfection? It was Friedrich 
Schlegel who invented the term ‘Romanticism’ as an antidote -to 
Classicism, For once and for a brief moment the currents mingled. 
That mingling can be seen in England in the work of two artists: our 
own visionary William Blake and that stormy Swiss artist Fuseli, who 
settled in England and astonished the grave and cultured gentlemen 
of the time by his fantasies and his nightmares. Both were essentially 
Romantic in temperament yet both used the Classic forms of their 
generation. Both were borrowers, Blake from Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, Fuseli from Michelangelo and his less serene disciples. Both 
were rebels, in the sense that they assumed the garments of Classicism 
and yet struck Romantic attitudes. Both proved, if proof were needed, 
that the noble surface of Classicism did not necessarily subdue the 
restless undercurrents so dear to the Romantic. 

Everyone knows how, throughout the nineteenth century, Romanticism 
occupied the entire stage, sometimes with disastrous consequences. It 
was not umil its very last years that a revulsion set in—another swing 
sof the pendulum, another deliberate quest for calculated perfection and 
Serenity, but this time with very different results. The Classicism of 
Georges Seurat was not devitalised by a nostalgic reverence for Greece 
and Rome. Nor was it fettered by that pursuit of dignity and correct- 
ness that makes seventeenth-century French academism so intolerable. 
Seurat was utterly honest, an intellectual whose innate Classicism drove 
him back to first principles. For the first time since Raphael an artist 
tried to discover by sheer concentration how to create the kind of per- 
fection he had in mind. It bore no resemblance to Raphael's perfeetion. 
Tr took little account of ease, grace, and nobility. It was inhuman. The 
ideal, to Seurat, ‘was the perfect organisation of the parts within the 
whole; and that ideal came a good deal closer to Plato’s definition of 
beauty in his dialogue, the * Philebus’. Plato, like Seurat, brooding 
on the quintessence of beauty, decided that its secret lay not in copying 
the beautiful but in pure mathematics, That its true symbols were 

straight lines and circles or solid forms produced by lathes and rulers’. 
The only artists who resemble Seurat in this deliberate building up of 
mathematical order and the equally deliberate suppression of emotional 
eloquence had been Piero della Francesca in the mid-fifteenth centu 
and ‘Vermeer of Delft in the mid-seyenteenth. AJl three artists fae 
the same aloofness. They are not chilly like Flaxman or academic like 
Vouet: they are immensely strong. Theugh they never display their 
power, they have power in reserve. 

Here are three artistsp.each a product of his age; and the Pictures 
ly different from one another. Yer they 
have a common factor, so important that jt ghines right through 


the period veneer. The temperaments of Piero, Vermeer of Delf t, and 


Seurat must have been identical for they solve their painterly problems 


. 
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identically. 
types—even more so t 


underlies all good “rt, led the way 
century. 
‘modern’ art like us to suppose. 
art usually 
he may have been, 
he set himself more difficult problems. 
Classicism that dominated the years from 1910 to 1930 and produced 
perhaps the most arid 
has taken puritanism even further than Plato. 
circles ’, says Plato. To Mondrian even a curve 1s dangerously sensuous, 
suspiciously romantic. Ben Nicholson comes nearer to Plato. I think 
Plato woulderather have admired his painting once he had grasped 
the idea, which we have all accepted today, that art need not be imita- 
tive. Why should it? Music gets on quite nicely without ‘ copying 
nature ’. 


be called intellectual Classicism. 
Cubism, the other abstract art. z 2 
Cubism, invented by Picasso and Braque, is essentially a subdivision 
of Classicism if we think of Classicism as the search for the general 
behind the particular. Cubism rejected all those surface accidents equally 
dear to the Realist who likes them for their own sake and the Romantic 
who likes them because they stimulate him emotionally. Cubism regards 
all objects as geometric solids, caring nothing for their beguiling surfaces 
or their momentary appearance, thinking only of them as starting points 
for an essay in simplified structure—as though they had turned them- 
selves into rather complicated crystals. 
Cubisn? could not last long. To turn the physical world into crystals 
was too specialised a programme. 
but it left behind something enduring. Ii compelled artists to abandon 
the old Impressionist snapshot vision and to see the world as something 
solid and enduring. It denied the value of appearances and focused 
the artist’s vision on facts. 


Like a pendulum, when it comes to the end ; 
swing back. As I see it, it has already begun to do so today. Next 

week, in describing Romantic painting, we shall find no Mondrians and 
few Ben Nicholsons among the painters of the last few years, but wê 


shall find equally abstract artists doin somethi i i but 
equally surprising.—Home Service Fee difen 


An illustrated pamphlet, 
nection with Mr, Newton’s talks, ma 
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me n Raphacl—of the Classic outlook. „ 


Seurat, by his relentless emphasis 


straight into the art of our own 


His influence has been far greater than the historians of 
The books that ‘explain’ modern 
take Cézanne as its central figure and starting point. Centra] 
for he had a more penetrating eye than Seurat, and 
But it was Seurat’s incorruptible 


painter of all time, Piet Mondrian. Mondrian 
‘ Straight lines and 


Those*two decades from 1910 to 1930 were the peak of what could 
It took two main forms. One was 


Like all phases of Classicism, 


It exhausted itself in twenty years 


Abstract art moved still further from the world of solid, recognisable 


objects: Seurat had used the visible world as an excuse for calculated 
Pictorial organisation. Subject matter, with him, almost ceased to count. 
Why not then abandon subject matter altogether and concentrate entircly 
on calculated organisation? The canvas could then become an end. in 
itself. It was still a communication but not a communication based on 
the thing seen. An abstract painting is not an extract from the visible 
world but from the imaginary ideal Platonic world. 
tionary step to take, and we shall see next week that it could be used 
by the Romantics as well as by the Classic artists, but I want here to 
refer to abstract art only in the service of the Classic temperament, and 
in particular those extreme examples of it produced by Mondrian and 
Ben Nicholson. 


It was a revolu- 


ePure Geometric Form 


Here, surely, is the apotheosis of pure geometric form, purged of all its 


associations, the opposite pole from the ‘terrestrial beauty’ of the 
Renaissance cycle. Those stark black verticals and horizontals of 
Mondrian’s, those patches of flat primary colours held fast in the 
enclosjng rectangles are the final, ultimate statements of the Classic point 
of view. I do not mean that they are the end of the journey: the 
temperament that always looks for organised perfection rather than lov- 
able muddle will always exist and always bring forth new forms of- 
Classic art. But Mondrian after about 1922 took de-humanised organisa- 
tion as far as it could possibly go. 


Luckily art does not stop when it reaches the end of a cul-de-sac. 
of its swing, it begins to 
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on the formal organisatioñ that — 
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ERIC NEWTON, 


HEN I spoke last week about the Classic painters I defjned 


them as men who search for the perfection for which the 
4 world always seems to be striv 


uous; a Wo striving but which it never quite 
think 4 AFA achieves. That preoccupation with ideal beauty as opposed 
nel i to individual character has always been more at home in southern than 
a in northern Europe. One or two northern artists with Classical tempera- 


ments managed to assert themselves when 


ying the favourable moment occurred: _ Flax- 

man in England, Ingres and Seurat in 
could France, Vermeer and .Mondrian in 
> Was Holland; but their names are neither the 
ae ~ greatest nor the most typical of their 
oe countries. For a passionate search for 
nera 


harmony, order, and perfection has never 
been the chief inspiration of the artists 
of northern Eurcpe. 


ually 
antic 


gards k In speaking of Raphael last week, as 
faces Fi the central type of Classic artist, I drew 
ONS ey up a list of the qualities that, for all his 
hem- genius, were outside his range. He can- 
cist ae not surprise us, frighten us, sweep us off 
ystals our feet, make us laugh, exaggerate, re- 
yearn | veal to us anything strange or mysterious 
ndon or pathetic, or fanciful, or mystical, or 
thing macabre or exuberant, It is a consider- 
cused W able list and it is the list that defines 
= iZ the scope of Romanticism, Think of any 
sable” artist who excels in such qualities and 
lated ten to one he will belong to northern 
ouni NE RA Europe, Š 
tirely É = Try the experiment, Laughter—Brue- 
ndin | ghel or Rowlandson; exaggeration— 
ed on Bosch; mystery—Rembrandt or Turner: 
isible the mystical—Blake;- the macabre or 
volu- fanciful—a great deal of Gothic sculp- 
used 358 =‘ ture and illumination; the exuberant— 
re to E Rubens: those are all considerable artists 
, and i and the list of their qualities covers a 
1 and i considerable area of human experience; 
8 and not one of them (vas born in-or near 
H to the Mediterranean basin. 
af I am deliberately avoiding the direct 


ye 
n 
= 
=p 
= 
t 
Iy 


question which you will probably want 


f the , pme to`answer: ‘What is Romanticism? 
Is of om ~ What does the word mean to you?’ I 
> the 3 refuse to dnswer because it means alto- 
point apether too much, Each one of us knows 
- the a ~v/'Imstinctively what it means to us, even 


j though ‘it cannot be defined. In ordinary 
` life it means for most of us, I suppose, : 
things like moonlight, distant music, nostalgia, elopements, unrequited 
love. In art, three qualities seem to me at the heart of it: first, mystery 
(e.g., the mystery of moonlight as opposed to the clarity of sunlight); 
Secondly, heightened personal emotion (e.g., all forms of intense human 
love and all forms of terror—fear of thunderstorms, or of crags and 
Precipices); thirdly, a refusal to conform to law (e.g, elopements, 
abnormalities, the whole realm of the unfamiliar or the rebellious). 
_ I am aware that this is a rather ramshackle way of conducting a 
Serious enquiry into Romantic style or modes of expression. But thre 
+18 something in romanticism itself that tempts one to be rather slipshod. 
lassicism is a central position, and therefore a reliable and definable 
onc. Romanticism’ is, literally, eccentric and can crop up anywhere and 
m any form, The difficulty lies not in deciding what it is but in settling 
on a method of looking for it in art. Perhaps, after all, the best method 


| came in, inevitably, with the advent of Christianity, It is easy enough 
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Detail from ‘The Opening of the Fifth Sea} ’, by El Greco 
(1541-1614) 
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to see that Greek and Roman paganism must inevitably lead to Classic 
art, and that Christianity must inevitably lead to Romantic art. The 
characters demand it—the clear physical perfection of gods and heroes, 
as against the mysterious spiritual perfection of saints and angels. The 
subject-matter demands it too: the divine contentment of paganism, 
as against the divine discontent of Christianity. The complete visibility 
S of everything that interested the pagan 
artist: physical perfection, material 
beauty, visual harmony. The invisibility 
of all that interested the Christian ‘artist: 
aspiration, ecstasy, sin, repentance—a 
series of states of mind in which it is 
not beauty but intensity that counts. 

If you compare any carved figure from 
a Romanesque church with one from the 
Parthenon pediment- there can be no 
question as to which is the more physi- 
cally beautiful. But which, to use a useful 
word rather loosely, is the more expres- 
sive? I use the word deliberately because 
critics have used the word ‘ expression- 
ism’ as a echnical term, which evolved 
much later. ‘Expressive’ is not a word 
that one can use by itself. ‘ Expressive of 
what? >? we ask. In the case of Greek 
Golden Age sculpture we can only reply: 
“ Of serenity *, But Gothic sculpture and 
painting is more tense, more restless; and 
somehow the word ‘expressive’ seems 
more appropriate to an art that regards 
the human body as a vessel to contain 
the human soul. 

Far more revealing than the obvious 
contrast between a Greek statue and a 
Gothic carving is that between the criti- 
cal moment of perfection in Greece and 
the critical moment of perfectiog in*Italy 
which we have already fixed in the early 
decades of the sixteenth century. The 
so-called ‘Theseus’ of the Parthenon 
would have seemed to Michelangelo, 
who had rediscovered the meaning of 
physical beauty, the very model that he 
must follow. Yet his famous recumbent 
figure of Night in the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo seems to us not a statement 
about physical beauty but about inward 
restlessness. Unlike its Greek prototype, 
it ts a vessel to contain the Christian 
soul. Michelangelo, perhaps without” =- 
knowing it, was almost as temperamentally Romantic as his contem- 
porary, Raphael, was Classic. El Greco carried the process still further. 

After his departure from Italy to Spain, he kaew well enough whatdhe e 
was doing. In his hands the human soul robbed the body of its weight 

and density and endowed it with a set of flame-like rhythms that . 
positively deny the word ‘ physical’. 

There had been earlier Renaissance artists whose innate romanticism 
led them to fight a half-hearted battle against the search for formal 
perfection that was characteristic of their period. Piero di Cosimo’s 
* Death of Procris’ in the National Gallery is as romantic as any Italian 
picture painted in the last years of the fifteenth century could dare to 
be. But until we come to the sixteenth-century” Venetians, such men. 
are rare in Italy. > : F 

Even that little band of early sixteenth-century Venetians, “for a't 
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18 chronological, One can begin with the positive outburst of it that * their innate Romanticism and for alf the breathtaking masterpieces they 


painted, could not sustain their inspiration for long, What they isolated, . 
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number of moods at the di 
first, the moment in ume W peat 
‘and a dreamy contemplation takes its place, a sense, Se 
Sstening to distant music; and, secondly, a new AMAC pis special kind 
beauty. It is a mood often achieved in poctry. In eed, b TAEA 
“of romantis painting was known to the Venetians as the n INE 
picture which attempted neither beauty of form nor cee iB lini 
but a heightened and instantly recognisable mood. Gopal S A? 
often captured it. The most famous and haunung example 5 Sangre 
by Bellini’s pupil, Giorgione; and after Giorgione’s ay ean a 
young Titian caught it for a precious moment in his ‘ Sacre 
Profane Love’. ma 

But to find Romanticism at 1ts intenses 

across the Alps, where the very climate 
and landscape are in its favour. Do not 
ask me to explain national tempera- 
ments. Simply look at the most German 
of all German artists, painting at the 
very inoment, possibly in the same year, 
certainly not more than three years 
later than the noble climax of Raphael’s 
career. Griinewald’s ‘ Crucifixion’ at 
Colmar is probably the most famous 
example anywhere of German painting. 
It is also the answer to the prayer of 
any student of style who asks for the 
full range of the Romantic organ, with 
all the stops pulled out one after the 
other. The ‘Crucifixion’ at Colmar 
consists of nine Jarge panels. It contains 
almost all the germs of almost all the 
possible different kinds of Romanticism 
with the exception of the Venetian 
poesia. It ranges from horror of a 
sickeningly specific and sadistic kind, 
through overstated anguish, through 
macabre and grisly fantasy, and 
apocalyptic vision, to an extreme of 
mystical ecstasy. It contains the spiky, 
dripping mystery of pine forests, the 
threat of nightmares, and the dazzling 
radiances of the heavens. It is, in fact, 
the final, full-blooded climax of the 
Gothic world. 

Perhaps if we were asked to name 
the most intense -example we know of 
pure Roinanticism it would not occur 
to us to choose Grünewald, but that, I 
think, is because when we are thinking 
of heightened emotional states, we 
English deliberately forget all those 
sadistic and grotesque overtones that 
come naturally to German art and 
which can mingle in with it equally 
heightened overtones of ecstasy. We tend to turn away in disgust and to 
regard Romanticism as something more poignant and nostalgic, and 
also something more mysterious and elusive. © pa 
a ea hysterical response to the more threatening aspects 

nature which is one side of Grünewald is to be found in anoth 
German of the same period, Aljdorfer, who omits the cruelty apd ae 
of Grünewald but uses the same kind of exaggerations in ond z 
pteduce another typical Romantic mood. I would describe it Aa sa 
of tortured picturesqueness. Here we English feel a little aoa hone 
We are oursedves specialists in the picturesque, though our versi f 
it is usually a good deal more tamed and domesticated than th Pie, 
agd exuberant Altdorfer is willing to supply. Even exube a ; S 
that admixture of the savage—the opulent joyful ooi Ri o 

for example—is a little too much for English taste. Rites le did. 
pulsating with vitality, a giant in his fmmense gras and his pee 
enthusiasm—but, we are apt to add, surely more ae enee 
5 little too frankly in Jove with the sensuous, the serie Nee 
ee tco precious a to to survive the awful impact of 
; ka e a Aa ide eeina of the British point of view. 

2 proud of it. To find the best of German art 


5 Eie sposal of the Romantic 
from the infinite hen action is suspended 


temperament was, 


When Titian lost it, it was lost for ever. 
t we must move northwards 
T 
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sometimes distressingly over-emphatic and the best of Flemish art : 
little vulgar is a sign of British puritanism which tends to mistru ? or 
emotional extremes though it willingly accept the more amiable ¢ L du 
tons and finds pure Classicism too coldly intellectual for its taste, E is 

At this point, Since we are considering British taste, I shall break TO! 
our chronological sequence in order to glance at one contemporary p~ Pe 
British Romantic painter who seems to contradict what I have just sajd wa 
about our national preference for the amiable emotions. Francis Bacon, ab 
who is at present holding a one-man show at the Hanover Gallery in Os 
London, is certainly a Romantic painter but a completely unamiable — of 
one: a master of imagery of a rather frightening, nightmarish king cal 
Like Griinewald’ he is obsessed by anguish, haunted by uneasy tensions: 5 wa 
but, unlike Grünewald, he is never specific. Where Grünewald described Í 

pain, Bacon hints at it, taking us out yo) 
of the world of fact into a world of — sel 
dreams that are certainly unusually a pa 
unpleasant but impregnated with poetry ag 
—seen, as it were, through a veil | = 
Bacon’s is the poesia of pain. fF pa 
Even more evocative is the imagery i p 
of Graham Sutherland. The memorable- \ oak 
forms—presences, I would rather cal] 2° ~~ Da 
them—he invents are always based on 4 a1 
an object seen and then transformed, to 
He himself has said °that ‘art is the — thu 
personification of emotions felt on | cul 
perceiving and remembering’. The Bri 
word ‘remembering’ is important. It ” see 
is the memory of the thing seen—the | trai 
twisted root, the thorn-head, the sun | gar 
| setting behind the hill—that ferments | l 
, in the romantic mind till it becomes an © eye 
image in the mind’s eye. b sud 
That is a digression. Certainly | ele 
images do not conjure up the kind of- = ioe 
emotions which we English usually” es 
associate with Romanticism—what I œ pa 
called just now the amiable emotions. star 
One might even call them the glamor- A. refi 
ous emotions—pathos, nostalgia, the” talk 
mood of twilight and the day-dream. | ist 
They are closely related to the poesia of alm 
Giorgione. The supreme interpreter of tior 
them was Watteau, who has always — frer 
defeated the analytical critic. His ` har 
pictures are the exact opposite of 5 pai 
Raphael’s. Each of them seems a sorto © Tiar 
casual improvisation—and improvisa- 4 ie 
tion is one of the hallmarks of the: 
Romanticism—and yet never has the | pla: 
pathos of unsatisfied longing been 50 _ ing 
surely caught behind the glitter and Jike 


“Cs istic A Jaz 
Colection of Dr, Heny M. Roland elegance -of an artificial; hedonis aa * shir 
u 


society. One can analyse the quality 0 


his vision. It depends largely on the smallness of those stylish, arist | and 
cratic figures, dwarfed by their environment of great trees or pon sip 


exchiteenire in which they play their guitars or carry on their endless 
irtations. It also depends on the flicker of light that almost defeats the 
eye, so elusive is it. Watteau is the most fastidious, the least turbulent, % 


all Romantics. What he lacks in order to make him a popular best? thei 
seller is drama. p3p | mor 
That word perhaps brings us near the core of Romanticism. WE | sube 
have already seen it in the cruel hysteria of Grünewald and the exubei | rem 
ance of Rubens. We like the dramatic even though we do not always as t 
respond to the form it takes. But for best-selling romantic drama w T 
must go to Turner. I think I am a minority in regarding Turner as 0% moy 
of the half-dozen greatest artists that ever lived. To call him 4 best lanq 
selfer is not to belittle him, for behind that instinct for the obviou ly vase 
theatrical that every eye can find in sunsets, towering mountain rang, ~ whe 
fantastic architecture, torrents, shipwrecks and thunderstorms, was? ° and 
depth of understanding and a delicacy of statement that exceeds even Frat 
the elusive delicacy of Watteau. sae gani 
s age pih Turner’s vast range from serenity to savagery, and what agshor 
e infinite subtlety of his gradations of tone, and what with U ere 


even greater subtlety of his veils of radiant colour, he defeats 
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* ordinary processes of photographic reproduction. What is left in repro- 
duction when, he is serene is almost nothing; what is left when he 
is savage is melodrama. It was he who established, the full range of 
romantic landscape at the beginning of a century that was whole- 
heartedly and sometimes, to us, embarrassingly Romantic. I will not 
waste your time with examples of what we now regard as the unjustifi- 
able sentimentality of Victorian art. Its fault was not so much an 
excess of emotion as a failure to take the central Classical principles 
of art into account. Just as Flaxman’s Classicism was too chilly and 
calculating to move us, so nineteenth-century sentiment is too lyke- 
warm, too wncalculating to be taken seriously. 


tensions; _ 


lesca | For one brief moment, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
i young pre-Raphaelites turned sentiment into real emotion and them- 

g A Out $ selves into serious craftsmen, and the cloud that lay over British 

world of — painting lifted. Then it descended s 

unusually s} again. In France, a little earlier in 


th poetry the century, a more self-conscious 


| a veil wave of Romanticism came with 
: i Delacroix, and Géricault: self-con- 
Imagery scious because it was a deliberate 
emorable. | __- Tebellion against the Classicism of 
ather call í ^ David and Ingres. Delacroix was 
based on > a man with a mission—a mission 
isformed, to re-establish warmth and en- 
rt is the | thusiasm into painting after the cal- 
felt on culating hardness of Ingres. To the 
g’. The British, Delacroix means little: he 
ortant. It seems to us a belated Rubens, who 
seen—the trdnslated Rubens’ exuberant vul- 
the sun garity into theatrical sentiment. 

ferments | Much more sympathetic to our 
comes an ` eyes, and far more exciting, is the 
; 5 sudden outburst of Romanticism 
: started at the very end of the nine- 
Coctanlvae teenth century by Van Gogh in 
c kind the, i France and Edward Munch in 
ı usually" f Norway. It was they whose èx- 
—what I ample was so incendiary that it 
emotions. started the movement to which I 
c glamor- ~~~“ referred at the beginning of this 
algia, the talk—Expressionism. ‘ Incendiary’ 
ay-dream. is the right word for that sudden, 
> poesia of | almost reckless, release of the emo- 
rpreter of | tions and the corresponding fine 
as always | frenzy of brush stroke and colour 
itic. His |© harmony with which the later 
posite of 5 paintings of Van Gogh have fami- 
S a SOrt of | liarised us. There was no artificial 
improvisa= | straining after the dramatic or the 
marks of i theatrical. It was an inevitable, un- 
r has the planned occurrence like the break- 
g been 5 > ing of.a dam. The gloomy, saint- 


litter and — 


like Dutchman moved to the south of France and in the Provencal sun- 
hedonistic § 


= sline poured his soul impetuously on to canvas and in doing so made all 
quality of rf previous painting look timid and unadventurous, He, too, is a best-seller 
ish, arist- | and I need not describe a style that is by now familiar to us all. 
r pompous, «~? Munch is less familiar. His is the darker, more introspective, but 
eir endless” , no less passionate Romanticism that links up logically with the Roman- 
4 £ ticism of his countryman, Ibsen. What concerns me, in this brief 
survey of ‘Style and Vision’, is the influence both of them had on 
their successors. It was doubly potent coming, as it did, at the very 
moment when psychology had discoyered the hidden depths of the 
subconscious mind. Why, so these painters thought, let those depths 
remain hidden? Why not let the dam burst, release the emotions, paint 
as though nothing but emotion mattered? > 7 : 
The exploitation of Van Gogh’s fine frenzy led straight into the 
movement we now call Expressionism. One sees it in the turbulent 
landscapes by Soutine and in the passionate cries of Kokoschka’s cen- 
vases. It took firm root, as one might have expected, in Germany, 
where Expressionism became a creed; crude slabs of colour—orange 
and scarlet, blue «and orange—became a ritual. It took root even in 
France, where the Latin equivalent of Expressionism adopted the arro- 
gant name of Fauvisme—the art of the wild beasts, Fauvisme was 
--Short-lived; it occupied the first decade of this century. Derain, Duty, 
‘and Vlaminck were caught up by it for a few years. But for one artist 


defeats the 
rbulent, of 
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—Matisse—it proved the ideal form of expression. He clung to it- 
all his life, leaving out the fierceness, 1 
refining on it till each of his lovely 
ing line became a carefully arranged bougugt of fireworks. His is a 
Romanticism purged of frenzy and anguish—the Romanticism of 
controlled gaiety. S s. e 

Just as Classicism was carried over into the abstract art of -Mondrian 
and Ben Nicholson, the art of pure calculation, so Romanticism was 
carried over into art equally abstract, but uncalculated—a purely mus- 
cular record in paint of the subconscious impulses. 

Today’s cult of the Subconscious impulse in paint is one which I 
find it easier to sympathise with than to defend. As an artistic theory 
it is indefensible. For an artist to turn himself into an automaton, 
a mechanism without a conscious will or even a set of conscious inten- 
tions, a hand holding a loaded 
brush that records only the un- 
controlled urges of the subconscious - 
mind—all that is, in any literal 
sense, impossible. The very pro- 
cesses of preferring one colour to 
another and of selecting a spot on 
the canvas for the first impact of 
the brush—these must of necessity 
be acts of conscious choice. It is 
possible up to a-certain point for an 
artist to suppress those very acts of 
choice on which art has hitherto 
depended. The attempt has been- 
made with some success by the 
abstract Expressionist of today. For 
what he does the terms ‘ tachisme? 
and “action painting’ have been 
invented, thereby putting the em- 
phasis on the moyement of his hand 
and the mark his brush makes on 
the canvas, rather than on the in- 
tentions of his mind. 

Throughout these talks I have 
syggested that behind style there 
must be vision. But here is an 
attempt to create a style without 
vision. The result is rather like a 
self-operating semaphore that 
agitates its arms without being 
required to spell out an intelligible 
message. The tachistes themselves 
would reply that the agitation of 
‘its arms is the message—an un- 
canalised vitality that is its own 
justification. 

As a historian of style it is my 
duty to note the arrival of these ab- 
stract Expressionists. They flourish today largely in America, where 
the late Jackson Pollock took the refusal of planning as far as Mondrian’ 
had taken the insistence on it. Among their most extreme exponents 
in Europe are Hartung, Soulages and Mathieu, Hartung’s paintings 
remind one of large and unusually complicated bits of Chinese calli- 
graphy, and calligraphy is considered in China one of the major | 
arts. 

This cult of the subconscious is a comparatively new toy and I 
think it ought to be played with until the artist grows sick of it or 
exhausts its possibilities. It is refreshing ta be utterly uninhibited, 
just as it is refreshing to smash china or break bottles. It is also 
rather refreshing to see on the canvas the visible record, of an almost 
intuitive muscular process. Extremism of that kind never lasts very 
long, but it almost always leaves behind it something worth while. 
It provides a new, a more dynamic impulse that slightly changes the 
total sum of old impulses that form the history of art—Home Service 
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An illustrated pamphlet, price 2s, 6d., published y the B.B.C, in con- 
nection with Mr. Newton’s talks, may be obtained through newsagents and 
booksellers or post free *from B.B.C, Publications, 35 Marylebong High 
Street, London, W.1, The envelope should be marked ‘ Style and Vision’ 
in the top left-hand corner, and a crossed postal order should be enclosed, 
not stamps, . 
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ONCE visited a very good school where, the headmaster concen- 
trated on getting his pupils interested in running a large vegetable 
garden, It was a fine garden and the children’ were obviously 
enjoying their craft. I asked the master if he hag time to tell ne 

anything about animals, and he answered: ‘Oh yes, I teach them that 
animals are pests! ° This is the understandable point of view of a prac- 
tical man looking at a limited project; but quite different from that of 
Robert Browning when he wrote: 

I am carth’s native: 

No rearranging it! 

And yet a great literary critic said that Browning’s genius had its sound, 
stubbom roots in real life. It is something to have a point of view 
towards nature at all. There are more than 25,000 different kinds of 
native land and fresh- 
water animals in Britain, 
and probably more than 
1,000,000 species of ani- 
mals in the whole world. 
“There is only one species 
of man, as far as we 
know. He is doing drastic 
things to them, and they 
are doing drastic things 
to him. The kind of co- 
existence we can look 
- forward to in the long 
run depends very much 
on our attitude to wild 
life and to nature in 
general. 
; I think of the human 
= race as being on a long 
train journey in company 
= Ae all these other pas- 
= sengers, and there seem 
to me to be three abso- 
lute -questions that sit 
rather patiently waiting 
to be answered. The first, 
= which is not usually put 


fe is really religious. 
_ There are millions of people in the world who think that animals have 
a right to exjst and to be left alone, or at any rate that they should 
ona be persecuted or made extinct as species. Some people will believe 
~ this even when it is quite dangerous to themselves. Efforts to control 
piae e rats in some Indian warehouses have sometimes been frustrated 
= because the men in charge put out water for the rats to drink. Fdeas of 
_ this sort will seem folly to the practical western man, or sen¥mental. Yet 
who can really stand up and call them just sentimental when a great 
ane “scholar and prophet like Dr. Schweitzer says: ‘The great fault of all 
ae ethics hitherto has been that they believed themselves to have to deal 
TE only with the relation of man tô man’? ` 
as «The second question can be called aesthetic and intellectual. You 
3 can say that nature—wild life of all kinds and its surroundings—is 
+ ‘Interesting, and usually exciting and beautiful as well. It is a source 
of pre for poets a artists, of materials and pleasure for the 
ralist and scientist; and of recreation. In i i 
ee aoe is decidedly put first. ess ica eot 
Phe t ird question is the practical one: land, crops, forests, w. 
sea fisheries, disease and the like; this third E seems ae 
over the whole world so threateningly as rather to take the light out 
: “the other two. The*reason behind this, the worm in the heart of the 
rose, is simply the human population problem. We have been increasin 
like votes o nt snails, and we have been introducing too many 0 
wrong places. Consider the hair-raising utles of some 
zs about this—serious works, not written by cranks: 
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A Haħpshire road in June, at the beginning of the annual grass scything 
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Road to Survival, The Rape of the Earth, Our Plundered Planet, The 
Geography of Hunger, Resources and the American Dream, The Limits 5 
of the Earth. There is also The Estate of Man, in which Michael 
Roberts suggested that we are reaching the limit of the supplies of 
inherited talents we need to cope with all these problems. — 
It is one of the stark facts of this century that man is not only — 
getting more numerous, but wanting more. He is pressing harder than 7". 
ever in the history of the world into what used to be unexploited, or ` 
lightly .exploited, habitats. And every ume he makes a move of this 
kind there are new ecological disturbances, including the ones that 
come from new introductions of plants and animals and their parasites. 
There are the three points of view: you may think the astonishingly... 
diverse life of the globe was not evolved just to be used or abused, and 
perhaps largely swept 
away. You may take the 
view that it is all so in- 
teresting and beautiful 
that it should be pre- 
served, especially pre- 
. served for posterity to 
e : enjoy. This is not an un- 
$ common attitude in the 
richer countries, but finds 
much less favour in those 
where making a living 
at all comes first. But — ; 
wherever you live, these”) g" 
practical problems have 
to be dealt with first, 
People do have to grow a —< 
things in order to live |) 
and make a living, they f 
need land and good 
crops. It is no use pre- 
tending that conservation 
for pleasure or instruc- 
tion or the assigning of 
superior rights to ani- 
mals will ever take pre- 
cedence over human 
survival. Nor should it. 
But suppose the conflict between these interests is not quite so great 
as it seems at first sight? Suppose one could make out a good case 
for conserving the variety of nature on all three grounds: because it is , 
a right relation between man and living things, because it gives oppor. 
tunities for richer experience, and because it tends to promote ecological — 
«stability—ecological resistance to invaders and to explosions in native | ca 
populations. This would be a fourth point of view—an attempt tai <Ñ? 
harmonise divergent attitudes. Unless one merely thinks man was in- ; { 
tended to be an all-conquering and sterilising power in the world, there 1 ga 
must be some general basis for understanding what it is best to do. 
This means looking for some wise principle of coexistence between man 
and nature, even if it has to be a modified kind of nature. Fifty years 
hence, just after the millennium, an ecologist may be able to tell some 
of you that they have pulled this off. Just now I can only give you a 
progress report, the sort of thing a nuclear engineer might have given 
you about power stations twenty years ago. But I think the signs are 
good and interesting. Here is the evidence so far as it goes. ; 
F ae an pone fie nan islands seem to be much more vulnerabl 
islands wih ete few j die ge This is especially soron osim 
aeea ee Tees species. Even our own well-populatce 
a in i in has about twice as many kinds of deer ee 
eT Bw ae there were at the time of the Norman 
e some 7,000 years a a yi a ppi ga Separated frome Coe K 
RT re go, before it received its full complement of spect 
return north and westwards after the retreat of the Ice Age 
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The N this enquiry I have left Realism to the last. You may think 
P that odd. You might have thought that the normal approach to 
aa painting would be for the artist to record, quite simply, what 
ichae he sees, and that if we are to group artists together according 
ies of to their styles, we ought to begin with the normal: to think of it 
. as a point of departure, a firm base from which to push forward to 
ony | the less normal realms of Classic idealism or romanti¢ emotionalism. 
than ae Yet, as soon as we begin to examine 
ed, or families of styles, we discover that 
F this Realism is, in fact, so abnormal as to be 
5 that comparatively rare. When it does occur 
aSItes, one may be sure that everything has been 
hingly— prepared for it. I have stressed the fact 
1, and that the period vision or the racial vision 
swept must be favourable before an individual 
ke the or a temperamental style can flourish, 
so in- and that those favourable moments seem | 
wutiful to follow a series of pendulum swings. {3 


| pre- 4 Classic and Romantic waves succeed each 
pre- other in a long, alternating rhythm down 
ity to the centuries. But Realism, as I propose 
in un- to define it, follows no such rhythm. It 
in the happens rarely. The favourable moments 
t finds need more preparation. Instead of being 
| those the artist’s normal way of visualising it 
living | turns out to be both exceptional .and 
. But! abnormal, as though the painter were 
these, g reluctant merely to copy nature: he must 
; have j use nature as a stimulus to his vision. _ 
first. We who live in the age of photography 
grow —. think we know what nature is really like. 
o live The camera’s mechanical eye, to use my 
„ they f own phrase, sees but it does not look, 
good records but does not comment. When one 
e pre- comes to think of it, why should a painter 
vaton bother to practise his art at all unless he 
SUS wishes to comment? I have already 
ing of spoken about those two great families of 
Sc commentators, the men who want to re- „Aoma 
ae mould the world nearer to the heart’s 
human desire and the men who want to tell us 
udis how they have been excited by it. But 2 
piace’ what of the men who accept it as it is—who see it steadily and see it 
d cass : whole? Have they no comment to make? We may as well admit at 
see -~ =~ once that Realism in the sense of camera vision does not exist in art, 
oP 3 and that if it did it would be an absurd waste of an artist’s time to 
logica i attempt it. The nearest approach to it is to be found at Madame 


Tussaud’s exhibition of waxworks: and though waxwork making may 
be a highly exacting craft, no one seriously considers it as an art. 

Yet certain painters do strike us.as having achieved something near 
to objective truth; and the greatest of them was certainly Velasquez. 
Certain other artists have themselves loudly proclaimed that they were 
trying to achieve visual truth, and the greatest of them was Leonardo, 
though even he; after arguing that the painter’s duty was to produce a 
semblance of things seen, added that they must be selected with a view 
to beauty of proportion. Leonardo’s creed, in fact, proclaims a marriage 
between the Realist and the Classicist. One artist, Gustave Courbet, in 
the mid-nineteenth century defiantly waved the banner of Realism. 
‘Paint what you see, not what you imagine’, was Courbet’s bayle cry, 
though he forgot that only what is interesting is worth painting and 
that to be interested already tips the scales away from pure Realism. 

But our old friend period vision intervenes here. Realism does at 
least involve a fairly complete grasp of visual truth. Volume, space, 
and light are all essential ingredients for a Realist. And not until 
the seventeenth century wêre those ingredients part of the normal 
equipment at the disposal of every trained artist. There is one notable 
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Distributing Alms’, by Masaccio (1401-28) 
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In the last of five talks ERIC NEWTON discusses Realism < ep 


exception: Masaccio, who was painting at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Masaccio, by a miraculous empirical grasp of the thing seen, 
was enabled to produce paintings in which the density of objects and 
their effect on the eye was so truly rendered that he is two centuries 
ahead of his gime. In the detail from his fresco of ‘St Peter and St. 
John Distributing Alms’, that mother carrying her baby in the crook 
of her right arm, leaning forward to take the proffered coin from the 
hand of St. Peter, turning her head 
impulsively to look into his eyes and 
mumble a word of thanks before she 
swings back to look at her baby, is 
minutely observed. The weight of the 
child, the momentary gesture, even the 
fact that her left arm, in stretching 
forward, cuts casually across the head of 
a figure in the background—all this re- 
. veals a man as “passionately interested 
in the everyday details of human be- 
haviour as any modern film director. 
Masaccio’s eagle eye broke through’ the 
fetters of his period. Perhaps that differ- 
ence between the eagle eye and the 
excitable eye is not easy to detect. But, 
imagine Masaccio’s girl holding her baby 
redesigned by Grünewald who would 
certainly have added his own personal 
over-emphasis to her impulsive gesture. 
And then, to complete the triangle, 
imagine her again, painted this time by 
Ingres, who would equally certainly not 
have allowed himself to describe her 
movement so vividly. He would have 
robbed her of her personality and made 
her a symbol of motherhood. 

Realism is by no means an attempt on 
the part of the artist to compete with the 
photographer, Caravaggio, in the mid- 
sixteenth century, astonishes us with his 
anticipation of photography. But Realism 
—and this is the very essence of what I 
have to say about it—true Realism is not 
a question of the accurately recording 

eye. It needs also an accepting mind. Caravaggio, for all his superficial 
Realism is a Romantic dressed in the deceptive garb of a Realist. 
Caravaggio persistently emphasised the dramatic. He is always being 
impressive. He merely tricks us into thinking him a Realist. 

After Masaccio—two and a half centuries after him—Velasquez is 
the first, and almost the only truly great artist who saw life steadily 
and whole, neither insisting on his own emotional attitudes to it nor 
attempting to steer it in the direction of beauty. In all his work there 
is an appearance of effortlessness, as though any chance assemblage of 
forms, objects, or personages would provide him with the material he 
needed for a painting. When one thinks of his great canvases—the | 
royal princesses with their dwarfs and dogs, or the ‘ Lace Mak€rs’ or 
even the more formalised ‘Surrender of Breda’, there is an amazingly 
complete acceptance of the whole of what life ha@ to offer and an 
imperturbable and apparently unscientific method of turning it into a 
painting, In the portraits of Philip IV in the National Gallery there is 
no feeling that an important sitter is challenging the insight of a serious 
artist. The king is seen as enly a great painter could see him, without 
a trace of exaggeration and with no thought of flattery, Yet it is not- 
photography. Velasquez has a comment to enake. Not only ‘I accept 
the world as I see it” but “I am supremely interested in the world as 


I find it. I have ro wish to improve it or to penetrate beneath the ` 
surface, for that surface is sufficiently exciting in its own right to — 
occupy the whole of my considerable attention’, The only other artist 
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Dare, om con Ife int arms was Manet in the nine- 
ee teenth century. But a grasp of the surface quite so firm. 
achieves splendour. That is a mystery, for 
have thought, is beyond the range of Realism. 

e is isolated: but not in his vision. The a 
teenth century'was fully equipped for Realism: and Protestai ooking 
oe A vith its own Enni i 
Si RAIS of genius ba pr Realism itself as a self-sufficient 

+e it i whole oO. Sa 
Sia wanes Shee ies painters of domestic genre, still life, 
plane: Tinh 7 there been a 
the sea with its ships, the earth with its cows. Never has, eea with 
group of painters so pated by a an but penetrating satisiaction 
the whole of their visible environment: 2 
and never has there been a group of 
‘men so utterly oblivious of the spiritual 
or the mystical. The essence of their 
ambition was to pay quiet homage to 
their environment, not merely to record 
it; and every artist who has attempted 
to pay quiet homage will know what a 
supremely difficult task it is and what 
immense subtlety of eye is required to 
take the place of what we like to call 
inspiration or poetry. | 
J must pass hurriedly, with a rather 
perfunctory apology, over the one man 
in the mid-nineteenth century who an- 
~~ nounced, at the top of his unusually 
powerful voice, that he was a Realist. 
Courbet was forced by his earthy, 
peasant temperament, to make the an- 
nouncement because he was equally out 
of patience with the noble historical or 
mythological themes of Ingres and the 
Byronic gestures of Delacroix. His fight 
~ was not so much for Realistic vision as 
for Realistic subject-matter. When he 
painted the huge ‘ Funeral at Omans’, 
which now hangs in the Louvre, ‘he 
was saying, in effect; “Events just as 
moving and far more human take place 
_in my village as on Mount Olympus or 
at the Court of Sardanapalus’. That 
‘seemed a revolutionary programme in 
the fifties of the last century. ‘Paint 
what you set, not what you imagine’ 
czemed to the critics of the time a 
dangerous game: the Realist dog, they 
thought, might snatch the bone which 
_ the Classic and the Romantic lions were 
_ fighting each other for. 
5 "2 But ‘paint what you see” is no longer revolutionary, and if Courbet 
_ had not been such an honest painter he would have been nothing but 
the father of what we now call ‘ social realism ’—that odd attempt to 
ess painting to democracy which communism is still under? the 
= ae ge as rom my poini of view ‘social „realism ° 
s E eaningless term; for the Marxist it means little more 
ss than an approximately photographic account of everyday life with all 
~ the odds in favour of the proletariat. Since that kind of social propa- 
ganda has nothing to do with visibn and little to do with style, we 
3 ae eps p a it here, Nor the less, some of our young con- 
: : 0 it, partly ause it satisfies their own socia 
e aeS and arily because it seems a good stick to belabour the 
=e abstract artists with. ‘We’, they seem to say, ‘are concerned with 
~ n k nre s ie have no time to play about with colour 
for itè own sake or form for its own sake’. 
i A much more deliberate attempt to com vi Aes 
facts of normal life was made ib the AE BEA r ee 
century by the Impressionists. Monet and Pissarro and Sisley in land- 
scape, Degas in figure painting, made, by sheer will-power, one of the 
a most surprising enlargements of vision ir the history of painting I have 
y spoken moe than once of the six-cẹntury cycle of * terrestrial beauty ’ 
The Impressionists made what turnedsout to be the final iterate ct 
that cycle by discovering a new kind of terrestrial tuth. Like all 
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Detail from ‘ The Funeral at Ornans’, by Gustave Courbet (1819-77) 
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f 7 : ø their eyes and refusing to us 
Ree 2y e a aie as the men who isolated ite 
T ei in time. Monet isolated Rouen Surti his E T i 
Degas, with the samefeagle eye that we have alrea y not in Masaccio =a 
isolated moments inthe laundry, in the ballet, or Dai r N a 
The Impressionists deliberately trained themselves to deve 9p the un- 
thinking ‘snapshot? vision of what lay before them with as little 
thought for composition or formal organisation as coukl be expected of 

itive artist. ees 
ay et Impressionism discovered a new kind of snapshot, which in- 
cluded” in its account of the isolated moment, the colour of shadow, 
the vibration of light, the envelope of air. Again, as before, the effect of 
this new kind of Realism was to announce that the world we live in 
is a desirable, acceptable place: not a 
place to brood in or dream in, or to 
get indignant about, but to enjoy. With 
the Impressionists, the long search for 
terrestrial beauty comes to an end. The 
pendulum began to swing back early in 
our own century. The art of today, like 
the art of the Middle Ages, but for 
different reasons, is no longer mainly 
concerned with recording, enjoying, or 
even improving the visible facts of life. 
I must now add two more to our list 
of ‘-isms’: first, Surrealism, which has 
little right to shelter under the umbrella 
of Realism. One might call Surrealism 
a desperate attempt at a marriage be- ~ | 
tween Realism and Romanticism. In | 
that it uses the hard, objective eye of 
the camera, its outer skin is Realistic, : 
like that of Caravaggio. But in that it 
insists on using the most emotionally 
evocative or surprising subject-matter 
it can find, it is Romantic, In that it y 
draws that subject-matter from our 
recent awareness of the subconscious 
mind and our preoccupation with the 
symbolism of dreams, it is essentially <i 
modern. f 
All great artists have always been 
able to tap the wealth of mysterious 
stuff stored away in their subconscious 
minds. Perhaps they did not know that 
they were doing so—in fact the essence 
of those levels of character and motive 
that we call subconscious is that we 
are not conscious of them until they 
break through and present themselves 
symbolically to us in dreams. What, 
3 op however, chiefly , preoccupies the 
Surrealists is not so much the attempt to introduce into painting the 
symbolism of the dream world as the determination to shock the eye - 
and the mind with illogical or violent or erotic juxtapositions and at 
the same time to convince us of their physical reality by using every 
possible optical trick of perspective, sharp focus, and emphatic shadow. 
There is no limit to the games that can be played with subject matter. 
Boots that turn themselves mysteriously into naked feet; watches that | 
acquire the flexibility of putty; an isolated human eye in the centre of 
me of apron a pate; a woman, a tuba, and a chair appearing like ~~ 
Sorel ay eee e ioe and the macabre deliberately em- | 
is essentially a iiy det : Y a peas todo wit ee? y 
has made its Eonedburon ‘ath Sra like other extremist movements, Ít 
drian has sensitised us to ig Sats of tradition. Just as Mon- 
Dali and his fellow he possibilities of pure form, so Salvador ‘ 
a) and his fellow Surrealists have sensitised us to a new range of 
subject-matter. We can now see clearly that what the Surrealists Fd 


an ingredient in varying degrees throughout the history of art. Roman- 
icin has always used the fantastic or the illogical, sometimes as 2 vel 
aint overtone, as in the unearthly poetry of Giorgione, sometimes 45 | 
a central bene as in the strange visions of Hieronymus Bosch. — paid | 
: ba secon: -ism I must mention here is completely out of place in 
concerned with Realist vision. Mannerism, us a word, is a com- 


isolated and turned into a self-sufficient programme has recurred | i 
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paratively recent invention. It came into being because art historians, 
noting the wonderful climax of the Italian High Renaissance in the 
sixteenth Century, and then noting the grand com lexity of the Baroque 
style in the seventeenth, of which Rubens was the ‘first exponent, became 
aware that between the two there was a gap rather than a connection. 
Until recently, that gap had either been ignored or else misinterpreted. 
The art produced in the late sixteenth century ought, if one clings to the 
theory that art ‘always develops logically from one stage to the next, 
to be a development out of Titian and Michelangelo into Rubens. Yet 
it is not. It is over-strained, restless, over-dramatised. It begins by 
exaggerating—even parodying—the styles of the great men“of the 
High Renaissance; in particular, Michelangelo. His style becomes, in 
the hands of the Mannerists, a set of tricks. Their art strikes one as 
aiming at an effect rather than as ex- 

pressing a genuine set of experiences. | 

That attempt to substitute a manner 
for a styie led to the coining of that 
word Mannerism. But art historians 
` soon found that artificial exaggerations 
were by no means its only character- 
istics. Behind it there was a genuine 
set of experiences—restless tensions, a 
lack of robustness and confidence, an 
excess of sophistication. Art historians 
have attempted to define the style 
more precisely than that, but so far 
their ygrious definitions conflict with: 
each other. It is safer to regard- 
Mannerism as the art of a period in 
which the splendour of what had just 
come to an end had momentarily ex- 
hausted the soil. But when art history 
insists, as it sometimes does, on includ- 
ing one or two names of great artists 
—Tintoretto’s in particular—who 
show no signs of exhaustion—I feel 
impelled to protest. Tintoretto was 
dynamic but not restless: he never 
aimed, as so many Mannerists did, 
at dramatic effectiveness for its own 
sake. 

Now that we are approaching the 
end of our general inquiry into the 
roots of the artist’s style it might be 
appropriate briefly to sum up and, 


ine sees eS A ER Se = 
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of compression. It not only omits detail, it also omits the | 
the gradations. i 3 ¢ Seas 
You may have noticed perhaps that I have only referred casually 
some of the greatest names in the history of painting. I did so deliber. H 
ately because they were not the names of purists. We can call Raphael fi 
a whole-hearted Classic and Velasquez a whole-hearted Realist,®but 
Titian and Rembrandt or, if it comes to that, Picasso are equally great, 
but by no means equally whole-hearted. If we are engaged in* playing 
the game of classification such names merely spoil the clarity of our 
pattern and that simply proves that clarity can be bought at too high 
a price. So in summing up what I have said in these five talks let me 
finish by destroying, in the interests of truth, the artificial neatness of 
the pattern of styles which I have outlined. It may be true that Classic, 
O Romantic, and Realist are the names 
of three ways of looking at life. 
But they can be combined in any pro- 
portion, and the mixture of them, far 
from weakening the style or destroy- 
ing the intensity of the vision, may 
actually enrich it. Titian combines all 
three temperaments and thereby 
achieves not only a greater complexity 
but a more stable balance than any 
other artist. Surely his adorable 
“Sacred and Profane Love’, with its 
deliberate, almost Raphaelesque ideali- 
sation, its Romantic emotional over- 
tones, and its honest scrutiny of the 
world of phenomena, occupies the 
central point where my three tempera- 
ments intersect. 
Rembrandt, for all his sturdy 
Realism, is so pronounced a Romantic 
that Velasquez seems cold and heart- 
less by comparison. Every square inch 
of ‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds ” 
is the result of a searching, impartial 
eye—the eye of the Realist. Yet only 
a true Romantic could convey that this 
is not an Ordinary barn and an ordinary 
newborn child, but the manger is in 
Bethlehem and the infant is Jesus. Had 
Rembrandt been a _ whole-hearted 
Realist like most of his Dutch con- 
temporaries, that would have been im- 


in doing so, to glance at what is hap- 
pening today. Let me first make it 
clear that ‘ style’, in the sense in which 
we use the word today, is something that the artist himself is or was 
hardly conscious of. The architect of the Parthenon did not know that 
he was being Classic, nor were the builders of Rouen Cathedral aware 
that they were being Gothic. Velasquez would not have called himself 
a Realist, though Courbet did give himself that label. He was beginning 
_ to be attacked by the self-consciousness of the nineteenth century. 

The earliest use of the word ‘style’, as applied to painting, occurs 
in the early eighteenth century, but it was only towards the middle of 
the nineteenth that art became style-conscious and only in our own 
century that painters have begun to invent their own names to define 
their own styles. That acute, analytical consciousness of style is, in 
fact, almost a disease of our own time. We live in an age of labels. I am 
aware that in giving. this series of broadcasts about style, breaking it 
down into families, subdividing families into categories, I have been 
actually encouraging the disease, or at least admitting that I show all 
the symptoms of it myself. One cannot escape the spirit of one’s own 
century. We are analytical; we are all acutely style-conscious; and the 
language of art criticism has reflected that consciousness by inventing 
a large new vocabulary of terms. One purpose, at least, of these talks 
is to clarify the vocabulary. What contemporary artists have done is to 
exaggerate and to isolate and, by doing so, to sterilise and impoverish 
the vision behind the style. 

Throughout these talks I haye been forced by the need for com- 
pression to over-emphasise the differences between the various families 
of style, and during the last hundred years the differences have been 
exaggerated into quarrels, but in the past those families intermarsied 
to a much greater extent than I have suggested. That is the disadvantage 
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possible, for the Realist can never 
reach back, behind the thing seen, to 
its invisible implications. . 
Our genealogical tree of styles then, which seemed at first a simpl 
division into three families each of which produced offspring with a 
family likeness that persisted down the generations and yet was modified 
by the climate of each generation, must at last be presented rather 
differently. The three families can intermarry and have intermarried 
freely; and not only have intermarried but must intermarry if art is to 
be robust. Art cannot be all formal perfection or it becomes empty: nor 
all ¢motional excitement or it becomes sloppy: nor all realistic descrip- 
tion or it becomes impersonal. There have been moments when the spirit 
of the age frowned on certain alliances, but on the whole intermarriages 
have been fruitful and the resultant styles have benefited. 5 
What can I add to that by way of a final sentence to this review of ~ 
style in painting? Only a warning. The artist always has attempted and 
always will attempt to invent images that will express his personal atti- 
tude to the world he lives in. It is a world*of phenomena—a wortd that ° 
comes to him through his eye. Yet what he makes of it, in his art, 
depends on his mind; he must not only see, he mus also understand, ` 
even though he understands only a fraction of the whole. In doing so 
his images become impregnated with his temperament: and he evolves 
a ‘style’. Pity the poor critic whose inadequate equipment has to invent 
words to describe style. I have done my best to define some of those 
words, but please remember that their real purpose is not so much to 
describe different kinds of pictures as the diferent kinds of men who 
painted them.—Home Service , 


. 


Copies of Style and Vision, price 2s. ód., published by the B.B.C. #1 
connection with Mr, Newton’s talks, are still available. > 
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mS hni of engraving has jus 1 
iy as waned by Robert Erskine and directed by 


AR Roland Jarvis, Alistair ere 
í 7 , Harrison, and John 
Ba... ‘Anthony Gross, Merlyn Evans, Anthony I b 

4 Coplans appear i it. Each process is cleverly broken dewn in the film 


and a spoken commentary gives unobtrusive information. The film goes 


at breakneck speed and its makers have washed their hands of any 


heavy stuff about creation that so often - s 

pee with a documentary about art. jp 

Nobody tells us that any of the artists . A 

is ‘preoccupied’ with anything, which X E 
time one wishes | r 


E “Artists Proof’ is produced 
John Gibbon, and six artists, 


is a relief. At the same i 
that the camera had had time to linger | 
at certain points, in the lithography | 
workshops or watching the fiery move- į 
ments of Anthony Gross making the | 
final wipe of a plate. The film will be | 


shown at various film festivals this 
summer. 

Paintings by Anthony Gross are to 
be seen at the Leicester Galleries until 
the end of the week. These are closely 
connected in subject and conception ; 
with his suite of etchings, ‘Le Boulvé’. § F 
He picks up a line characteristic of his Wg í 
theme, the parallel furrows of land- | \ i 
scape, the ribbons of maize, and | ` 
develops the image in space using this 4 s 
as his unit, Colour plays a simple and | $ 
even neutral part. If in stressing the 
nearness to the etchings in this respect 
I imply a weakness of colour, I would 
wish also to imply that the etchings 
3 have the same spacial accuracy and 
a plasticity of these pictures, whose dry 
f verve is as rare in England as their 

i professionalism. ; 

t Karel Apel, a Dutchman born in 
4921, is given his first London exhibi- f of 
tion by the Institute of Contemporary 2 
Arts. The pictures and the catalogue 
together provide a model study in the 
relations between a modern artists 
work and his status as it is represented 
by others. Appel is a more or Jess abstract’ expressionist with a lot of 
rip-roaring comic energy. Slop, blam, splat goes the paint and out of 

the centre of the storm figures as resolute and beset as Bluebottle im- 

self stare at you with golliwog eyes. Anything goes and oneefeels the 

kind of release near to dread that comes when clowning borders on 

. dementa. “I pelted the canvas until my ribs ached’ is the kind of 
tribute they deserve. 

In his catalogue introduction Christian Dotremont says ‘ The Per- 

+ sonal secret of Appel is doubtless to make no plans, but always to take 

off without passing through the decomposing stages of what it is normal 
« to call “ composijion” *. His ‘ unity of action’ is presented as a lesson 

a tremendous reconciling force. It is not clear if the ridiculous sugges- 

tion is meant that his pictures are good because they are improvised 

but it is clear thát all value is given to the kind of act that produces 
the pictures. ‘Never has painting been able to bear so profound a 
significance ’ says Dotremont, and it is paiħting he means, not pictures 
There is nothing new about this, It is an established part of the legend 
of modern art. The imptrtant thing to notice is that it encourages 
people to look at pictures as signs of a certain attitude, And yet one 
: would have thought that if there is a heroic quality in certain artists 
he ir is in that they have destroyed sign’ in favour of something with a 

, precise and actual character of its own, 
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Round the London Galleries 
: A à t been finished. 


Two nude studies for angels by Ingres, from the exhibition at the 
Arts Council Gallery 
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Satire has played an important part in the development of many 
moderf artists. It provided Picasso and Klee, to name two obvious 
examples, with thet freedom to manoeuvre that they wanted. Albert 
Tucker, an Australian painter who is showing work at the Imperial 
Institute, writes of a group of pictures dealing with the theme of Ned 
Kelly, the bushranger, that they began with ‘a rather whimsical 
impulse. to parody’ the famous Kelly pictures by his friend Sidney 

Nolan, But ‘they took on a separate 
Sa 7 z life of their own. So I just let them go 
and followed along’. A whimsical im- 
pulse to parody also affects his choice 
of forms, for instance in ‘ King Kelly 
and his Legions’ the bandits are like 


Ni ` Picasso surrealist sculpture come to life 

: and they take cover behind an earth 
Egat NS bank which might onceehave been a 
Vom) painting by Dubuffet. In the hands of 
Se deeb a French painter this satirical eclectic- 


ism would probably have been used 
to make a point about art; Tucker 
uses it to gain a style within which he 
frames his subjects and brings them to 
life. There is a sort of boyish obvious- 
ness in both’ style and subject as in 
the typing in American films of the 
nineteen-thirties: as well as the Kellys 
these are ‘human landscapes’, foot- 
pict . ballers, bus-drivers and ‘Tough 
is! Guy’ who, iron jawed and implac- 
ae able, is as well set into his part as the 
og? great Rod la Rue. 

Over thirty artists are represented at 

vig} : the Redfern Galleries’ exhibition of 
abstract painting. Many here perform 

vague fachiste extemporisations. After 

s Appel their acts are anaemic, grubby 

S : and unsure. The depressing thing about 
; them, and it makes ọne doubly de- 
pressed about the whole cult of raw 

} personality, is the used-up look that 
aa these pictures have, like crumpled 
handkerchiefs or cigarette ends. With 
abstract painting as with any other 
kind it is the image that counts, the 
face that is presented to the world, and one turns with relief to those 
pictures, Bryan Wynter’s, Alan Davie’s, Terry Frost’s whose features 
are decisive and charged, whose forms are differentiated, These, what- . 
ever their sources and affiliations, lead one away from chaos. But there 
are few indeed who risk finality. In front of those embodiments of 
order, Kenneth Martin’s mobiles, one can almost feel the weight of the 
thousand decisions that have been built into their final form. 

In a beautifully arranged exhibition at St. James’s Square, the Arts 
Council are showing seventy drawings by Ingres from the ANA 0 
Mona Most of them are figure studies for paintings; they are 
ee aaa ey are of te eal 
M. Dotrement sets himself eee ae tara and research that 
these drawings, exotic, classical anda sn the BRD eae 5 
e ee by will “The ideal cus vk es ee 
one thing it could not be AT da E Ae fe 
on a single aspect of the riod as a whole; Ingres’ concentration. 
thought here reminds us mor of w 3 Hege personal solution: His 
Line was the one element b ; shi ae on ol gee ae 
(otic fis struck ‘by ‘their jad A "in he could close in on his mode 
beauty for the job) and e T HE each one had to have the righ 
with which to compose, E eS Dim he ne 
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vigorous criticism. Buf as providing both electric power and a means of 
of ten happens, Miso fulfil this purpose. Already tracts of the steppes of 
criticism has 2nd south Ukraine regions are being irrigated, and in order 
ary points up the flow of the drying winds sixty-fite-yard-wide belts of 


“trees; often 400 miles long, are being planted between the Volga and 


the Ural rivers, between Stalingrad and the Caucasus and elsewhere. 
Recently, statements have been made on Russian agricultural policy 


in which it has bten said that, as the Russian population is increasing 


- at the rate of 3,000,000 people a year, and, further, as the consumption 
of meat trebled between 1940 and 1954, it is necessary to increase food 
production more rapidly. To this end, use is being made of thesvirgin 
jand of Kazakhstan and Siberia, and in 1954 7,000,000 new acres of 
this land were brought into cultivation. By 1955 a further 50,000,000 
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acres are to come under the plough. Many yeais ago the possibility of 
using these lands for agricultural purposes was considered, but itis only 
recently that the development of agricultural machinery has made this _ 
idea feasible. When Mr. Khrushchev was asked jf this new development ~~ 
meant the curtailment of the irrigation projects k replied: a 
By no means, but we must concentrate our forces where we shall 


receive the biggest harvest. The question here is of purely economic 7 


advantage and possibilities. Where is it better for us to send a new ~ 
tractor today? To the old lands where it can plough ten hectares a day 
or to the new land where the tractor will plough several times more 
Jand. $ 


So, in spite of what is taking place in Kazakhstan and in Siberia, the 
irrigation projects of western Russia are still going ahead. ; 
—Third Programme 


The Origins of Rome 


By J. B. WARD-PERKINS 


VERY year, on April 21, the city dignitaries of Rome meet 
in the great frescoed hall of the Palazzo dei Conservatori to 
celebrate the birthday of Rome. On that day, in the year 
753 B.C., tradition has it, Romulus yoked his team of oxen to 
plough the furrow that marked out the limits of his newly founded city; 
and it was from that date—ab wrbe condita, as every schoolboy knows 
—that the Romans of later centuries came to reckon the official 
chronology of their city’s history. Alas for legend: Romulus, we have 
long been told, is an eponymous myth, as much a figment of later in- 
genuity as our own Brutus the Trojan or good King Lud of Ludgate 
Hill; as for the date, that is an invention of later annalists and chronic- 


lers; even the oxen, it seems, may be a picturesque anachronism, the 


result of Rome’s later contacts with the Etruscans. 

There is nothing new in this, of course. In the introduction to his 
great history of Rome, Livy himself tells us in so many words that 
much of the early part of his story is probably poetic legend. For his 
purposes there was an epic rightness about these tales that was inde- 


pendent of their historical truth: these were the sort of beginnings a 
great city like Rome should have had. But it is one thing to throw legend 
out of the window: it is another to know what to put in its place. What 


is more, there are 
legends and legends. TERE 
Some are -obviously $ ; 
artificial creations, in- f 
vented to accoûnt for 

some name or some 

custom that was no 

longer understood; 

but others may well 

contain a substantial 

core of truth; and for 

nearly a century now 

the stories about the 

origins of Rome have 

been a battleground 

between sceptics and ’ 
traditionalists. 

An important and 
growing contribution 
to the discussion has 
been that of archae- 


2 


ology. The first 
archaeological dis- 
coveries came with 


the growth of modern 
Rome after 1870. But 
it was not really until 
the turn of ghe cen- 
tury that this new 
evidence was forced 
on the attention of < 
historians by the sep- 


D 
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The Forum, Rome, with the Palatine Hill on the extreme right 


sational results of Giacomo Boni’s’ excavations in the Forum. In 
1899 Boni excavated the Lapis Niger, the slab of black marble in 
the Forum which the Romans believed to mark the site of the grave 
of Romulus; underneath it he found a mutilated stele, inscribed in 
archaic lettering with a text referring to a person bearing the title 
of king, rex. This discovery made a tremendous stir; it was jGst as 
if the kings of Rome had spoken from their graves. A couple of 
years later there followed the discovery of an archaic cemetery near the 
western end of the Forum; it was now clear that any future discussion 
about the origins of Rome was bound to turn on the relation to be 
established between the familiar evidence of classical literature and this 
new and rather disturbing archaeological material. Just recently the 
tempo has once more quickened. Since the war, Italian and Swedish 
archaeologists, working under the general direction of Professor 
Romanelli, have been busy in the Forum and on the Palatine, with the 
express purpose of checking and re-evaluating some of the earlier dis- 
coveries; and it is this recent work that I want to discuss here. 

Those of you who know Rome will remember that the Palatine is 
an isolated hill rising sharply above the Forum, between it and the 
river. Around it in a ring lie the rest of the Seven Hills, and closing 
the ring, just across 
the river, Garibaldi’s 
great, bronze statue 
jooks downs on the 
city from the slopes 
of the Janiculum. The 
Palatine is the geo- 
graphical centre of 
ancient Rome, and it 
was , universally ac- 
cepted in antiquity as 
the site of the original 
city of Romulus; an 
earlier generation of 
scholars liked to pic- 
f ture this as a four- . 

- square, fortified city, . 
Roma Quadrata, 
founded, if not by 
Romulus, in 753 B.C., . 
at any rate by some ~ 
historical person at . 
some finite moment in 
history. That is a pic- 
ture which nor even 
the most die-hard tra- 
ditionalist would, I 
think, be prepared to 
maintain today. The 
first settlement was 
something far sim- 


- pler, Tradition, which 
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Alba Longa in the Alban Hills, was (as it 


so often is) right in its essentials and wrong in detail. About the ara 
the ninth century B.C. small groups of farmers began to Rae a 
from the Alban Hills jnto the plains of the Campagna. They founc © 
landscape of rolling, scrubcovered uplands and siceply D man d 
valleys; and one of the sites they chose was the group of hi Sy S 
 laigr becameeRome; they chose it paruy, no doubt, because it was w i 
~ watered and well defended by nature—the Palatine particularly; part Y> 
too! it may be, because there was already a river crossing here on the 
natural trackway from Eiruria to the souh. i rE SS 

Scattered traces of these settlements have come to light from ume 
to time, both on the Palatine and elsewhere; but it was left to Dr. 
Puglisi in 1946 to give us a detailed picture of one of them. He 
undertook an excavation at the south-west corner of tke Palatine, just 
below the temple of Cybele. The site is one which was closely associated 
-by later generations with the origins of Rome. ` Immedigtely below 
stood the Ficus Ruminalis, the fig-tree, beneath which the shepherd 
found the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus; and it was somewhere 

; just here that a replica of a primitive thatched hut was shown and 
venerated in classical times as the house of Romulus. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that what Dr. Puglisi should have found, 
cut into the virgin.rock and protected by the foundations of a large 
Republican building, was the remains of a small group of huts 
contemporary with the earliest graves in the Forum cemetery, that 
is to say somewhere round about 800 B.C. These huts were slightly 
rounded, rectangular «structures, with a framework of timber uprights 
and walis of reeds plastered with clay. We are already familiar with 

_the type from the well-known hut-urns of the Latin Iron Age. The 
floor, was scooped a couple of feet or so into the ground, and on this 
floor the excavators found a thick deposit-of domestic rubbish. Some-' 
where about 700 B.C. this particular group of huts was abandoned, 

ee and in the debris which began to accumulate over the site we find 

. fragments of imported Greek and Etruscan pottery and of native pottery 

Fa imitating these imported models. But in this earliest level we find only 

local, hand-made wares. These first settlers were clearly a simple 
farming people, living off the land; their remains are what you might 
expect to find on any Early Iron Age site anywhere in western Europe: 
indeed, what you would still find today in almost any primitive farming 
community the world over. Only the other day I was sitting looking 
at such a farm, just below the ancient citadel of Veii, not twenty miles 
out of modern Rome—a group of wicker-walled huts in a Clearing 
overlooking the valley, with an old man hoeing his vegetable plot and 
a flock of fat, white geese’ flapping their wings in the sunshine. It 
was a scene as timeless as one of Perugino’s backgrounds—brown 
cliffs and woodlands and the immemorial peasant-life of Italy. 
_ However, peasant- 
life is one thing; and gn9¢% ea ee an REI ORTES 
it has recently been | y EE ENA 
argued that the foun- | = 
dation of Rome was ` z 
something quite dif- 
ferent from the estab- 
lishment of groups of 
semi-isolated farms or 
hamlets on the Seven 

“Hills. The event that 
took shape in later 
legend under thename 

_ of Romulus may have 
been the arrival of- 
these original settlers 
from the Alban Hills 
somewhere about 800 

` >" B.C. But we are now 
told that, when we 
speak of the foufida- 
uon of Rome, what 
we ought to have in 
mind is not this origi- 
nal rustic settlement, 
but the moment when 
these loosely grouped 
peasant communities 
came together to form 

a single political unit, 

with common rights 


‘brought the first settlers from 
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e most vigorous and au: 
fessor Gjerstad of Lund, EN 
arliest archaeological ~ 


and common obligations. Th 
of this point of view is Pro 
years now has been working on the ¢ 


Rome. the 
Back in 1903 Bgni had 


opened a shaft in the middle of the open 
central space of the Forum. He never published his results (which 
was a pity, because as an excavator, he was a ESUerE NOD ahead of his 
time). But the finds were carefully preserved, andin 1950 Gjerstad 
was able to reopen Boni’s excavation and to confirra the accuracy of : 
his results; and this work, taken together with some more recent digging 
by Dr. Ganberini in front of the Temple of Vesta, has given us: an 
invaluable cross-soction of the development of the Forum, ‘from its 
beginnings right down to the Imperial Age. The lowest levels consisted 
exclusively of accumulations of mud and rubbish, thfown in or washed 
down from the settlements on the surrounding slopes; there were animal- ~ 
bones, and fragments of the clay with which the hut-walls had been 
plastered, and sherds of pottery just like those found in the Palatine huts 
and in the Forum cemetery. There were nearly nine feet of such 
deposits t the point where Gjerstad sunk his shaft, representing a“ 
couple of centuries or more of accumulation; and during the whole of 
this earliest phase the site of the Forum was evidently an open, marshy 
valley, often flooded and fit only for dumping rubbish. 

Then, suddenly, there came a change. On top of all this rubbish. 
we find the remains of a level pavement, which we can date from round 
about 575; and this was the first of a long series of such pavements, 
laid one on top of the other without a break right up to the present 
level, which is that of the Early Empire. Early in the series there are 
the first traces of monumental building, in the shape of several blocks 
of well-dressed tufa; and when one thinks of the later history and 
associations of the Forum, there can’surely be. little doubt that Gjerstad 
is rightin interpreting the paving and draining of what had been an 
open marshy valley as marking the moment at which the communities 
living on the hills around agreed to merge themselves into ‘a larger 
whole, with common institutions and a common city-centre. 

Gjerstad himself goes a good way further than this. He tries, for 
example, to show that some of the traditional festivals of later-Rome 
are survivals from this earlier and looser stage of political association 
between the separate village-communities before they paved the Forum 
and came together to form a single community; and he drastically 
lowers the traditional chronology of the Kings of Rome and of the 
foundation of the Republic, making the Regal Period begin as late 
as 575 and the Republic in the middle of the fifth century instead of 
the traditional 509 B.c. In this way he tries to square the facts revealed 
by archaeology with his own interpretation of the literary record.-In 
some of this, particularly in what he has to say about the early festivals, 
there may well be an 
element . of truth. 
Take. the’ Septimon- 
tium, a festival cele- 
a brated by the inhabi- 

tants on the Seven 
Hills within the area 
of the Palatine, the 
Caelian and the 
Esquiline; — Gjerstad 
points out that this 
festival was celebra- ` 
ted, not in common by `- 
the whole population 
within this area, but 
by the inhabitants of 
cach hill separately. 
-As for the lowering 
of. the- traditional. 
chronology, I can 
only say that he has 
so far failed to con- 
vince a great many 
persons who are much 
better qualified to 
judge than I, am. 
Many bf his conclu- 
sions are, in fact, 
` very controversial,and 
they have already pro- 
voked a great deal of 


ie 


ie Palatine Hill 


% O like Gjerstad—seems to me 
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~~ political centre. 
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vigorous criticism. But, as so 
often happens, much of this 
criticism has settled on second- 
ary points of interpretation; 
and, although I think Gjerstad 
js as much to blame for this as 
_ his critics, there is nevertheless 
-a real danger of tle resulting 
dust and commotion obscuring 
what is, after all, an important 
step forward in our knowledge 
of the early history of Rome, 
namely the fact that soon after 
the beginning of-ethe sixth 
century there took place an 
event which we may compare 
with the historical- synoecism 
of Athens, that is to say the 
merging of the original rustic 
communities of Rome into an 
urban unit with a common 


poparek 


For that is surely what it 
was. Whether or not one 
chooses to regard this event as 
marking the formal foundation 
of Rome is, after all, largely a 
matter of one’s use of terms. 
I myself would prefer to say 
that it does indeed mark the 
establishment of urban Rome; 
but that there had been a long 

- phase of pre-urban association 
to which one can also naturally 
and properly give the name of fice 
Rome; indeed, not to do so— Eis see Ba 


rather perverse. In comparing 
this pre-urban phase with historical Rome one naturally tends to empha- 


œ sise the individuality of the constituent communities and to contrast it 


with their later unity. But one must not forget that, geographically 
speaking, they do form an unmistakable unit. Despite the tremendous 
building activity of recent years all around Rome, there is no trace 
whatever of any similar Iron Age communities over an area stretching 
for miles beyond the line of the later Servian‘walls. By their isolation, 
these little groups of farms, hamlets, call them what you will, must have 
felt themselves to be part of a single community and, as I say, it seems 
rather perverse toedeny them the name of Rome. I, for one, shall cer- 
tainly continue to celebrate the birthday of Rome on the traditional 
date. : ; PEN 
However, in emphasising the continuity of pre-urban and of urban 
Rome, we must not lose sight of the fact that between the two lay a 
gulf potentially as wide as that between London and Little Snoring- 


* — on-the-Marsh. Many of the great cities of: antiquity, such as Carthage 


or Antioch or Alexandria, were founded at a finite moment in time, 


to fulfil a specific purpose. They were planned as cities and their 


w destinies were shaped from the outset by the circumstances of «their 
“i foundation. But others—Athens, for example, or many of the cities 
/ of the Ancient East—grew up from the simplest and most casual of 
beginnings, and they owed their greatness to some later accident of 
history. Rome, as we have seen, belongs emphatically to. this latter 
class; and what we have to ask is how and why it was that this simple 
rustic community grew up to be the capital of a great empire. In the 
last resort the answer. lies, no doubt, in the character and constitution 
of the Latin people, and that is something that we can assess only in 
terms of their later achievements. But what first singled out Rome from 
its Latin neighbours was undoubtedly its geographical position: it lay 
at the lowest land-crossing of what was in antiquity an important 
navigable river. In this respect it is very like London, the diffetence 
being that London was a deliberate and far-sighted creation of the 
Emperor Claudius, whereas Rome was already there, awaiting the touch 

of history. d 


the Forum excavations afford the final confirmation of what historians 
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*" of sites, such as the Regia, which can hardly fail to throw new light 


Its hour came, as we can see now, early in the sixth century; and - 
have long suspected, pamely that the immediate occasion for Rome s 


UP State Museum, Haz 


t Owe 
Etruria in matters of religion, 
art, and material culture. By — 
the sixth century Etruscan 
settlers were already in dir Ct 
contact with the Greeks 
Campania; and although — 
first the land-route to th 
‘must have crossed the Tit 
- above Rome and passed t 
east of the Alban Hi 
through Praeneste, the opening 
up of a more direct coastal 
route through Rome would 
have been a natural, almos 
inevitable, consequence of this 
great southward expansion. In 
ethe event, Etruscan domination 
in Rome was short-lived. The 
Romans were quick to learn, 
and they were quick to take 


weaknesses of the Etruscan” 
2 system. But it lasted long 
enough to establish the conditions within which the Roman people was 
able to work out its destiny. 6 , à ae 
Rome was not, as has sometimes been claimed, an Etruscan city: 
“there is nothing to suggest that there was any large settlement in it 
of Etruscan peoples. Nor was it founded by the Etruscans, unless you 
choose to use that word ‘founded’ in -Gjerstad’s rather special sense 
of the word. But, as the Romans themselves recognised, the Roman 
debt to Etruria was none the less great; and not the least part of that 
debt was the transformation of the original rustic communitigs into — 
a city. It was the years of Etruscan rule that set Rome’s fee’ firmly on 
the path leading to the domination of central Italy and thus to Empire. 
The Italian authorities are, wisely, taking their time over an excayation — 
which, once done, can never be repeated. But there are any num r 


on this all-important early phase of Rome’s development. We know 
a great deal more about it than we did ten years ago. But the las ord 
has not yet been said.—Third Programme A 


- - Diotima 


You are beautiful as the existence of death 
After the dying of the days. 
Solemn timbre from the depths ` 
Of another age is freed a 
In your lips, in your gestures. 


Who gave you life has destroyed AN 
Forever something else, si 
O vibrant more than light 
Shadow of heaven on earth, 

© bringer of freedom 

Ominous, terrible love, 
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Spring, O spring!. 
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= The Policeman’s Lot—l =- 
: By the Rt. Hon. J. CHUTER EDE, C.H., M.P. : 


of recruits exceeded by only 394 the number of men leaving the fore 
Another increase of pay caused the figure of net increase in strength a 
1952 to rise 10 2,397, but that welcome growth dwindled to a mere ae 
in 1953. During “1954 the deficiency in men actually increased b a 
Figures at the best are dreary and these are depressing, but they m z 

be stated starkly so that when we talk about recruitment we can aoe x, 


d Wales there are 126 police authorities, and on 
December 31, 1954, their total authorised establishment was 72,795 
men and 2,199 women; the total strength of their forces on the 
same date stood at 64,037 men and 1,959 women; there was a 


total shortage, therefore, of 8,758 men and 240 women. This situation 
reveal the real extent 6f the trouble. If, 


N England an 


is very serious, and does not 
; in some of the forces most deficient in man-power, the shortage were realistic corception of what the grim facts of the situation are. Disagree: tov 
ae” to be made good, there can be little doubt that their establishment able as it is to admit it, the vacancies for men in the police f poe tha 
Bs Kae would be raised, It is no use raising the establishment of a force which the country. were 742 more at the end of 1954 than they v Bee of Ge in 
E „is already gravely under strength. The shortage of 9,000 officers must, beginning. On January 31, 1954, they stood at § 016: on 5 sete of 
E f therefore, be considered the most pressing problem confronting police they had reached 8,758. i = AE posal) is | 
$ - authorities today, and its elimination would be the greatest that could : i 
gerar: 3 be made to reducing crime. 3 A Recruilpient 1 Was à ‘M 
; The word ‘citizen’ to describe ‘the police is deliberately chosen, for > a eas bbe i the 
+ “they perform duties which, from the earliest times, have been, A ee of these’ melancholy figures, actual recruitment has been tha 
= . are, the responsibilities of each and all of us. They are not a class set $95, KE Sewan rie Between January 1, 1946, and November 30 ma 
= apart, but-people who have undertaken to devote the whole of their time 1954, 55,050 new men entered the police forces. This gives an average "at 
- to these tasks and to undergo courses of training—physical, mental, and of over 6,000 a year. In thirteen years before the second world war the of 
T -  pròfessional—to make them fit to concentrate on e duties h A annual average was about half that number. The rate of wastage has | list 
a - degree of efficiency and ‘specialisation that could never be attained by offset the increase’ in establishment and the higher rate of recruitment 4 Tu 
x the general run of their countrymen and women. Many of these officers Wastage, again, has grown with the improvement in general social anda Co; 
carry out their daily occupation in uniform in which they aes Peay industrial conditions. Prior to the Second world war the serving police- | Th 
-be recognised by, those who may need their help, Their distinctive man had many advantages over the man in other employment. He had i the 
clothing also enables them to -assert their authority when engaged on security of tenure during good behaviour. Industrial depression did not l the 
such duties as traffic control, but they still remain citizens subject, like affect the continuity of his employment. He-received a pension at 4 citi 
the rest of us, to the ordinary law of the land. > comparatively early age at a rate which gave him a sure minum =A 
Bt ed ie the rest of his years, and was the envy of many chi 
High Standards Required couldvcaraly Senn: If he Jete a police ‘service in those days he . fifu 
tee er dalwi : a into another job that would enable him to fe J yg Shi 
that each of the aes fie ie iene remembering ne Be improyedinispr enale his future E = ger A y blo 
separate human being, personally recruited and fai ed z voda A ul employment in: the WG Uae aE diminished the) | Ea 
a ork aniol este aneha ain 5 and frequently orate attractions of the police service and industrial employment, 1 = We 
course to adopt in circumstances which often arise AS d] TIG maa Cia AnS oaay -Auty make a strong appeal. Eu 
can, on-occasion, be fraught with great danger. R nexpectedly and Fee a n wit only a few years’ service cannot be unmindful, and often by 
ad enal standard. On th ee Recruits must be of.a his wife ensures that he shall constantly be reminded, of the social and chil 
standard which might be looked on as Ane Le av reduruons in oh monetary advantages to be obtained outside the police service. |! the 
reer igre s VEn physical and mental ae ing have been made ^Ô few minutes’ conversation with the Chief Constable in most of oun in 
` by examirfution-in elementary educational a aa a the latter as tested dustrial areas will convince any doubter that the retention of hi ri 
there ‘remains a requirement for pee eabpycat, have been secured, JUSt when they have sufficient experience to make them val able is aaa on 
prove he possesses wh Be Ne baie fee which the recruit can only constant anxiety. Police authorities and Chi a ea pas 
coia Se meee E a ce 
e eens ee r all . ask out of all proportion more difficult t i a 
eral differs widely, ii oMa ie. bons: to appeals ignore he ordinary citizen, whose abe Deine aan À 
f TFR 3 5 e ir ` tans $ e 
or only very slightly below establishment. The rE a ane SERN act me tnat he ole ear io Police aa | whi 
te in many areas until the full implications f s cen 


the more accen i 
tuated by this. In th i i 

oe 2 IU t e large industrial iti f i i i 
is at its worst. The Metr i : ee ea 
3 iet rial a 1 i ¢ : olution. of the post-v i 
ee te Men pel an Force and the forces in Bristol, Liver- Practical recognition in the- conditi sof tie polios Seige Aa 

ree. E S Manc ee are seriously short, and the san’e can : a es 

e smaller forces where i i j 
in a a i ici 
dustrial eņpployment A Menacing Deficiency 


booms. The i 
S. recruitment of a police f i 
eaten Police force, adequate in numbers and y 
; racter, provides one ii ea ca 
? : eons | 1 unemployment wa i into i 
fuli emp hs Pe ee ee ey ; problems which and some Hie ae ee eee recTultment:into the pouce 
ee sro in i eee wach d so s of occupation im d Th 
: ee twenty-five years later, wh joini eae 
economy, these difficulti 1 Wages permanent features of i i CHET Ges 
E and high wa fees a E apes g during these good years- 
. mers will have to be facet g into our administrative : ent left, the wastage rate soared.’ S jod is on 
ics they bring a i e nin A ; ed: Just such a period is on 
mers will ave . fice ane - The forces are losing, ‘or are ab Pi 
x d by m, ang until we recognis is at present recruited duri i ial RA eee ; he 
higher wages Vi 7 € recognise that full eee wan ee es and t 
ill form the back employment and ’thirti I cpression of the late 'twenti 
Britain, we shall ackground of the future social Ji irties of this century. With this heavier E ae 
> : not get near’the fo 3 social life of be essenti i e nee ee 
pa ERTA RE rmulation of Ae ; e essential to improve the *crui B te 
ee ene the second half of the EES ministrative high percentage of retention Te resent deteee Ge 
reach ah ihneni. Made spuit in the race in which ary tae menacingly. The fight to maintain tee ne eee Tena ae 
ablis 3 “ing men only for the i 1€S t0 psychological sta Ri tine 
on January 1, 1946, was 14,432, J y for the moment, the sho: gical standards has been a hard ince 1945. Te will Ate 
vid, a Was 14,432, In each of the nex rlage tc be waged with si aoa done ee 
meat exceed Sey ia las next two yi 3 ged with unceasing de inati i : Mt A 
mei ex cee rset eee tk a ee recruit- Another contributory ca g determination during the next few years: 
pped to 2,400. The year alter that it dice year that number present critical a ate, a to the suddenness and intensity of the 
n can be fo j . i : 
und when we recall’ that during the 


© 1.400. Agspurt, following an inc bed further to j 
y n increase ; i 7 Just under i j i 
g asc of pay, took plaa in 1980" dict „Second world war recruitment of í i ; 
> during Forces had to fill the gaps i ee police ofhcers Waa sppe 
in their gstablishme ith 
ent with temporary 
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? ` STANLEY HY LAND on the old and the new Turkey : 
forces, 7 £ : . 
sin é HERE’S a tiger in those mountains”: some children, young twenty yards across. Nurhan Bey and Yilmas Bey and I stripped and Ta 
y 742 boys and girls, told me this in Denizli, soyth-east of Izmir, we swam for an hour in the hot water of the spring; and we sat on — 
must in the western mountains of the Taurus range of Turkey. fluted marble columns that had tumbled or had been rolled into the 
ran _ And they pointed to the snow-covered ridge behind their pool of steaming water. As we sat there, with only our heads out of 
ante en Sune cane at a spring sup nine, : TE a ie in the water, the only sounds we could hear were the hissing-of the tiny 
; at 3 1d It with a quiet sort of pride; just as a boy g. R f ingi 
ee ot g in the Yorkshire dalet eht say he had eee cea ThE bubbles of gas that broke on the surface of the water, and larks singing 

its 


of the Wharfe, ‘ But that way ’, they said, pointing eastward, ‘ that way 
is Pamukkale, the Cotton Fortress, you should go there”. = 
Solemnly and carefully they had sung a song for me, in English; 


“Maybe it’s because I’m a Londoner’: and I could not sing it with 
jp _-— them because I did not know, and do not know, the words. Maybe 
s been | that is because I am not a Londoner. So I fell back on the Yorkshire- 
er 30, f man’s first line of offence and sang the first verse of ‘ Ilkla moor baht 
verage | ’at’”. That led to a short discussion between us on the different kinds 
rar the ` of Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welshmen. The children of: Denizli 
Be has i listened courteously to me and told me there were different kinds of 
tment. | Turks too, all as firmly Turkish-as Scotsmen and Yorkshiremen and 
aland Cornishimen are British; Turks from Istanbul, Turks from the plain of 
solicee k Thrace, from the green country round Bursa and the Aegean coast, from 
le had | the Mediterranean coast and from the wide plain of Anatolia far out to - 
id not the east, from Erzincan, Erzurum, Hasankale, and Kars, the towns and 
at eee cities on the eastern plain, where Turkey and Russia meet. 
tian ~That was where I was making for. On my way out there, I took the 
many children’s advice: I went first to Pamukkale, the Cotton Fortress, 
ays he , fifteen miles away, turning off the main road from Denizli at the 
J that. a shining new petrol-station just a little along the road past the new 
Y © block of small, neat, colour-washed houses built for workers in the new 
aeea factory at Denizli. The highroad, a superb, white, smooth, motor road, 
yment.- 1o = went on, dropping down into the valley of ‘the Meandering River, the 
many Great Meander itself, We left the road and stayed on the hillside, on a 
:ppeal. curling track past villages of low mud walls, the houses widely separated 
i often by hard-baked and worn earth; past nomad groups of men, women, and 
al and children with young, unbroken horses which reared as our car reached 
ervice. them, the women making’only a shy concession to emancipation, twitch- 
of our’ ing a corner of their bright shawls across their mouths, catching the 
ismen | end-of it in their teeth, and then letting it fall again almost as we 
le is a passed them. Their fingers never stopped moving, clasped in front of 
main- ~ them as though telling Islamic beads, but they were only spinning 
anksa |} cotton in their fingers. 
- wars, Cotton fortress, Pamukkale, is beneath, and separated from, the 
ess of | ancient town of Hierapolis 
man- | which the Romans built a 
cations} = century or so before Christ.” 
given | The ancient Roman’ town is. 
still there in very- grand and 
© noble ‘ruins, The facings of | 
a f@ marble have gone from the { 
; / buildings, leaving a warm red 
police * stone, weathered by the winds 
Then, that blow from the Taurus 
| yeas range a day’s ride away to 
| ison i the. south and to the east- 
o were When. I was’there. the dark 
nd the red of the stone was softened 
it will to brown in contrast with the 
a very thick, broad splashes of scar- 
. grow let anemones among the ruins. 
l, and — The sky was clear blue, and 
1 have. 4 in the distance the mountains 
years. = around Denizli shone clearly, 
of the white with snow." 
ng the — In the middle of the ruined 
ended. town of Hierapolis steam was 
porary -| s rising from a hot spring of 
regular 2 @ clear water, a pool about 
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The petrified waterfall of lime at Pamukkale 
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above in the hills, and the voices of a group of half a dozen nomad ’ 


Roman ruins at Hierapolis, above Pamukkale, west Turkey 


a 


siders. who were singing as their horses cantered across the plain of 
Hierapolis. And on all sides of us, shining in the distance, were moun- 
tains blue and white with snow. 

After we had bathed in the hot spring almost to a state of comfortable 
stupidity, we climbed to the top of the steep hill behind Hierapolis 
(before long we were walking on small patches of crackling snow), we 
went there to look down on the ledge—a ledge nearly two miles long 
and a quarter of a mile wide—on which Hierapolis was built; and 
looking down on the country over which Xerxes and Alexander the 
Great had- marched 
armies. We ‘were looking 
down on the ruins of the 
baths the Romans had built 
in Hierapolis, the forum, the 
temple, and the theatre, a 
superb theatre a hundred 
yards wide at its base. Below. 
us stretched the ruins; then 
beyond and below them, in 
the valley, stood the modern 
Turkish village of Pamukkale. 

Pamukkale and Hierapolis 
are separated fsom each other 
by time as well as by space. 
But, much more. than that, 
they are ‘divided from each 
other by the most remarkable 
natural phenomenon I have 


the plain on which 
stands, falls 
symmetrical and fluted and 


itrapolis 
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their ` 


ever seen, a petrified water , ~ 
fall of lime, as hard as stone, 
which falls from the tip of -a 


if 
Oe : > i feet 
columns of white and opalescent crys $ eA PDA O nS 
‘ where Pamukkale eS ee eels of Pamukkale. It was the 
milky channels to tipae ME a their settlement on the 
( face ofthe mountainside rising from oe pina ot is 
—As-we stood on the high ridge looking nen and young boys 
of Hierapolis, a small party of six OF asi: of the valley. They 
reached the hot pool ce De nee ae had walked close on eight 
= eet aie a ine ihe heal spring. They had come from the 
EE high eastern plain of Anatolia and they told us about their Jand and 
about the mountains in the east; ee 

Mount Ararat towering up on one side 

‘of the line which divides Turkey from 

Russia, and Alagöz, the * mountain 

with the slate-blue eye’, out of reach 

of the Turks, just over the border in 

Soviet “Armenia, lording it over the 

Barley River, Arpa Cay, the narrow 

stream which divides Turkey from the 

Soviet Union. 
= We told the leader of that small 

party of pilgrims in Pamukkale that 

we were going eastwards to his coun- 

ry. He was an old man with long 
black hair and a splendid curled beard, 
and with enormous natural dignity and 
courtesy. He sat in the hot water at 

Pamukkale, on the same fallen marble. 

column in the pool, and steam rose 

from the water around his shoulders. 

‘You'll find my country different 
from this’, he told us quietly. “Its 
bigger’. It was not easy to know what 
he meant by that, there in Pamukkale 

with mountains stretching away into 

space and the wide valley of the 

Meander opening up below us. But 
later, when we reached Erzurum and 
Kars and the border country, and saw 
‘the Caucasus Mountains stretching 
away to the east, I realised what he 
_ meant. Eastern Turkey is bigger; as 
he said it was. 
| _Werhad gone the long way round 
_ from Ankara, Our journey had taken 
us in a wide sweep of 2,000 miles, up 
north to the Black Sea, to Zonguldak, 
coal-mining port, a place as dirty 
s Doncaster ; but with suburbs on the 

1 cliffs overlooking the Black Sea, suburbs as lovely as Robin Hood’s 
_ Bay looking down on the North Sea above Flamborough, Zonguldak is 
-á place of two absolute extremes. Then we had passed through the 
ae ‘great cities of the west, through Istanbul and Bursa and Izmir, before 

turning inland and eastwards towards Erzurum and Kars. We had begun 
r journey through the fruitful and populous western region of Turkey. 
villages almost crowd on each other and where towns are spread- 
ng Out with a bursting industrial energy. 

New houses are being built and really superb new roads, and the 
countryside is beginning to look urban and, by contrast with the east 
+ beginning to look crowded even. That is a relative word. Compare 

western Turkey with the other industrial countries of western Europe 

- compare it with England or with Scotland even, and it is a countr Hot 

open space. But I knew what the old man from Erzurum meant oo 
= him, Aegean Turkey must have seemed too crowded with towns and 

= vilages and people. Eastern Turkey is bigger. ae 

3 But even the cities on the eastern plain are beginnin 

almost said “stretch. There is a ver simple aid a renee 
for this; and it was explained to me by a member of the Turkish 
Parliament, the membér for the city of Erzurum. We met after I had 
spent two or three days in and near Frzurum and he asked me what a 7 
$ impressions of his city had been. I told him I was impressed b seh 
ancient mosques, heavy spherical-domed mosques with graceful aaa 
_ and with the modern buildings in the city. It was these, the dite 
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buildings, he wanted to talk about: they were new, no more than ty, 
or three years old. Without any invesugation you could guess to a month 
or so the date thae building began—in all cases the date was Telated 
to February 17, 1952, the day Turkey joined the North Atlantic Pi 
You need security? he said, before you start building on this kind ç 
scale; new offices for the administration of the city and the region 
new military quarters (this is a military zone), pew hotels, a ney 
hospital, and new houses. With Nato behind them—literatly behing | 
them—the Turks of Erzurum, Hasankale, and Kars have begun to builg _ 
again. This security must be a particularly strange sensation for t 
people on the plain of Kars; security, has never been a luxury they 
could count on. They are in the invasion gap; they are on the direct 
line of route taken by every invader 
from the Caucasus in the past thoy. 
sand years. The Turks themselves, the. 
Seljuk Turks, drove through here from 
Turkmenistan curling round the | 
northern shore of the, Caspian Sea, 
Tamburlaine came this way to Izmir — 
on the Aegean coast. And the Russians 
have driven through the Kars gap five 
times (and have been forced back five 
times) in. the past hundred years. In 
the cobbled streets of Kars, in the — 
shadow of its cathedral-mosque (it 
was built as the one and became the 
other—cathedral: mosque), and in the 
long, squat shadow of its citadel, there 
are piles of stone and earth which have 
stood untouched for close on forty 
years, witnesses of the first world war. 
Now, with Nato at their back, the 
people of Kars are shifting that rubble 
and beginning to build again. 
Kars is the last city in Turkey but ~ 
there are villages between Kars and” 
the Barley River. Kizılçakçak is one a4 
in which I stayed. Its very name isa 
history of the gap of Kars, where the f` 
mountains close in to enclose the in- _ 
yasion route. Kızıl means ‘red’; 
çakçak means what it sounds to mean, 
chakchak, the repeated crack of a rifle 
or a machine gun. That is the last 
controlled outpost on the main route 
into Turkey—and out of it. Beyond it — 
is the river through the barley, the 
narrow stream no more than five — 
yards wide and an inch or two deep. — 
That is all. A brown, swift stream | 
; z . that takes its water from the hills on — 
either side of the border, the hills that close in to make the invasion gap. — 
„Ina moment of fancy I thought of-giving these impressions the y 
title ‘From the Cotton Fortress to the Fortress of Steel’, from Pamuk-4 
kale to Kiziloakcak. That is certainly the way the Turks would-see it | 
To EEE R T o their position on the extreme flank of the North 
TE F BR ing oe through the wide, high plain of Anatoliag | 
he mentor ean ae ae Me ny important stream that curls throug 
west is a symbol of ae oT ie Hetty ee ee sa 
colonial Greece and Rome Be : Ae 7 ney which: has absari ; 
ictismbarecd e on the Aegean mainland. For them Pamuk- | 
s absorbed the ruins of Hierapolis. Kizilcakcak in the east í$ 
a cher symbol. Overlooking the Barley River, it symbolises the new 
closely knit Turkey, the Turkey of the Seljuks and the Ottomans, a 


republic in the modern style and i i 
7 very conscious o n st th 
importance.—Home Service 7, Sie ae 


yip ie aea no years ago, Douglas Southall Freeman had just com — 
Peet siah of us Projected seven-volume life of George Washingto 
Se ee a volume (both now published by Eyre and | 
to the spring of 1793 d. each), it takes the story from the spring of 1778 
E PRO ereaes when Washington was beginning his second 
aona aR is understood that the final, seventh volume is b 
sompil by Mr, ‘Teeman’s associates. Eyen so, the work as it stands is 
ec. Seeing achievement, whose last two volumes are í 
A ympat euc, and as fluent as theis predecessors. 
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The Landlocked Kingdom in 


n TAYA ZINKIN on 


NAPURNA, K-2, Mount Everest: Nepal is the country of the 
world’s greatest mountains. And it is the homeland of those 
famous soldiers, the Gurkhas. It has 8,000,000 people and 
is as big as England—bigger, perhaps, than one tends to. 


think. A few weeks ago the King of Nepal died in Zurich, and what the’ ` 


new ‘King is able to do with his-country is of great imporsance to all 
of us, because for nearly a thousand miles Nepal provides the border 
between democratic India and Communist China, 

The new King starts with a difficult heritage. In 1950-51, Nepal 
had a revolution, directed against the oppressive rule of the? Ranas. 
The Ranas were the family of the hereditary Prime Ministers, and they 
were, until 1950, the real rulers of Nepal. Their history goes batk to 


1846 when Shamshere Jang Bahadur Rana, the King’s Commander- - 


in-Chief, usurped power, and gave himself the title of Maharajah. The 
King remained so much a prisoner in his palace that he was allowed 
out only on certain religious occasions where his presence was indispens- 
able. The Nepalese are a very: religious people, and the King of Nepal 
has a special position in the eyes of his subjects: he is the living 
incarnation of the God Vishnu. 

The Ranas owned Nepal much as the French Kings owned France 
before the fall of the Bastille. Power was delegated to’ officials who 
were recruited from relatives of the Ranas. Trade was organised into 
monopolies and the monopoly rights were sold for a lump sum. Taxes 
were levied mainly in the form of customs duties and forced labour. 
Naturally, the Ranas made a great deal of money out of Nepal. Theirs 
was the customs revenue, theirs the profits from the rice export to 
India, theirs the capitation fee on Gurkhas for the Indian Army, and 
they rack rented their tenants ruthlessly. Each year the Rana Prime 
Minister harvested £1,500,000 for himself, spent £50,000 on the 
country and. gave the King £75,000 for pin-money. But the King was 


_ so much of a prisoner that he could not spend what he was given and, 


except for some jewels for his concubines, he kept the money in high 
denomination notes. Every year the lesser Ranas made a good deal of 
money, too; they invested some of the money, but they always invested 
it abroad. When they bought shares they were Indian shares; they own 
large areas of property in the big Indian cities; and they have con- 
siderable holdings in Europe and the United States. But only the smallest 
of trickles was invested by them in Nepal on such items as palaces for 
themselves and drinking taps for the people. This, indeed, was the fatal 
mistake that cost them their power. When their rule was challenged, 
there was no middlé class to support them, no army to defend them, no 
roads along which to flee. The only exit was by air, from an emergency 
Janding-strip. The villagers they had oppressed remained as indifferent 
to their fall as they had‘ been to their extortions. ios : 
But if the population was so indifferent, you may well wonder why 


“was there a revolution at all. Nepal is landlocked in the Himalayas: 


no foreigners were allowed into the country: less 
than three per cent. of the population can read: 
and except for the Gurkhas, who are too disciplined 
to revolt against anybody, and the Ranas them- 
selves, few Nepalese had ever been abroad. What 
was it, then, that brought about the revolution? 
Despite its backwardness, Nepal had a core of 
people with modern ideas, educated in missions and 
in Indian universities, who looked to India’s pro- 
gress and:freedom of speech with envy. And Nepal, 
you must remember, was never sealed off from 
India. The Terai, that vast plain of the Ganges 
which lies at the foothills of the Himalayas, is 
common both to India and Nepal and there are no 
land customs, so that people travel freely to and fro. 
Nepal and India have the same religion, too, so 
that intermarriage is frequent. Another thing—in 
Kathmandu, Nepal’s capital, people listen to- 
Radio Delhi°and those who*can read read The 
Times of India. Tha radio, the press, travellers, 
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Kathmandu, capital of Nepals from the Dharara 


all combined to bring into Kathmandu news of elections, land reforms, 
community projects, five-year plans and the transformation of India’s 
backward rural economy, and of the great revolution in China. Many 
Asians still think of the Chinese revolution as nationalist first and 
communist only second, and when this revolution reached Tibet it came 
close to Nepal indeed. The whole of Asia seemed on the move. Nepal 
alone could not remain petrified in the past. ore 
Because the Nepal Indian border is in the flat plains of the Ganges, 
what happens in Nepalis of the utmost importance to India. India 
cannot afford to let cither communism or chaos overtake a neighbour 
with whom she has such a long, ill-defined border which is so difficult 
to protect. That is why Mr. Nehru countered the Chinese invasion of 


Tibet by giving Nepal a guarantee of her Tibetan border—which runs ~ 


along the high Himalayas—and told the Government in Peking what an 
attack on Nepal would be considered by India as aggressio on India 
herself. That is also why, when the revolution occurred, India recognised 
the King of Nepal, who had fled to Delhi from Rana persecution, as the 
head of the state, and gave moral assistance to the rebels. Indeed, to a` 
“considerable extent, the rebels used India as their base. By recognising 
the King, India was obtaining the support of the Gurkhas—the King 
belongs to one of the Gurkha tribes—and obtaining the support, too, of 
all those other hill-tribes who worship in the King Vishnu, their God. 
By giving moral support to the rebels, India ensured 
that they would not look to Peking for help. What 
India could not do was to back the Rana regime—it 
was too corrupt, and it had not enough support. 
But despite this Indian support the revolution in 
Nepal created considerable frictions between the 
Nepalese and theIndians. It is true that objections 
` came actually only from, the people of the valley, 
nine miles wide by fifteen miles long, in which the 
capital lies. But politically no one glse counts. The 
rest of the country is too backward or too remote 
to have views. 
Fortunately for Nepal’s: freedom, if the people 
do not like Indians, whom they consider outsiders, 
they like the Tibetans even less, for they are real 
foreigners. India’s guarantee rules out invasion from 


the Tibetans, and the Chinese are racially, res 
ligiously, linguistically, physically even, very differ- 
ent from the Nepalese. It is impossible to say that 


= 


‘Tibet; and the chances of subversions are slim for 


i? 


al, and if there were it 
not on China. But the chances of such a 
is so backward, so compartmented, 
and they are so disciplined. 


; . a ew å T 
ere can never be a communist revolution 1n Nep 


would be based on India, 
revolution are Sole canny T: 
e people are satisi with so little, cipline 
Chins, however, appears do think, here maY, o? ad ivea in Inda for 
. K. I. Singh, a h c 
ecard ae fled RA Nepal ‘two years ago after he failed to 
è ver in an abortive revoluuon. i : i 
a lations with her immediate neighbours, cuon a aie 
Nepal is concerned with her relations with Britain. hes Ie RAN 
been most cordial, and there 5 a, ae o ame ae ne Be. 
more than 10,000 Gurkhas in the : y; 

oee trained not in India but in Nepal, at Biretnagar. mae 
should be no objection to these Gurkhas continuing to come. man 
herself takes 25,000, which is as many as she can absorb, an a 
does not wish to make Beals poy or by trying,to stop the 

thas from earning their livelihood abroad. 
oe us go ae to conditions in Nepal, as they have developed 
since the revolution four years ago. Before the revolution, there w as 
medievalism. The revolution did not bring democracy or progress; 
it brought chaos. Things have gone from bad to worse; as indeed oud 
g be expected in the absence of an administration, a police, a budget, 
industries, schools, communications, even an army. Except for a few 
men officered by Ranas who had received no real training, there was 
S nothing at all. Two years ago Delhi sent a working military mission to 
a train the Nepalese drmy. This mission has worked wonders. There are 
barracks, now, and muster rolls and uniforms and pay and drill and a 
cadre of officers who have qualifications other than birth. In fact, there 


Economics as an 


N the first of these talks* I showed that contemporary applied 
economics was doing some 6f the things that an applied science 
of economics would be expected to do. Ip particular it has been 
fairly successful in providing much more complete information 
about the actual working of the economy than was available fifteen or 
twenty years ago. In general, applied economics has shown a preoccupa- 
tion for prominent measurement in economics and something like the 
___ historical and empirical approach which any applied science of economics 
would neessarily tend to adopt. 
Sty But the main question remains. How far is applied economics able to 
= forecast the behaviour of the economy or its response to alternative 
economic promises, such as the devaluation of sterling and its effect 
on British exports and imports? The answer might be that its predictive- 
power is still very limited. Some economists would say that this proves, 
if any proof by demonstration were needed, that the creation of an 
applied science of economics is impossible in principle. It seems to 
‘Mme rather that it shows the extreme practical difficulty of the process, 
and it certainly suggests also some of the probably inescapable limita- 
tions of any applied economics that may ultimately emerge. 

As I said earlier, the ability to predict the response of 6ne part of 
the economy to changes made in another part, depends on a knowledge 
of a causal connection between the various parts of the system. By 
assuming certain rather simple economic motives, such as the pursuit 
of maximum profits, academic and analytical economics was able to 
deduce the direction of sofne of these connections and responses. It was 
able to show that when prices and costs varied in some given way, the 
producer would respond by producing more rather than less, and $0 on. 

But this sort of analysis has proved to have little real predictive power 
in gelation to the real world; the fact remains that applied economics 
has not yet succeeded in making many unambiguous and generally 
acceptable predictions, which means thet it has not yet succeeded in 
detecting and measuring adequately many of the causal connections of 

the economy. To do this is obviously a matter of great inherent diffi- 
culties. But it turns out that the difficulties are perhaps not those that 
« would igmediately occur to the outSider, It might be supposed, for 
„Example, that the attempt to dedfice, such causal connections—in other 
words, to describe and understand the structure of the economy—would 
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of 6,000 men on which the King ean rely. as his pre. 4 
decessors, the Ranas, could not. Boe oe tor ae army, ~ 
everything else has gone wrong. The pole ae a mone Dy the 
soldiers of the revélution; largely riff-raff from Calcutta. They receive ; 
a rifle but no pay and no uniform. For the first time in years there f 
are thefts and murders in the peaceful valley of Kathmandu, and the — 
administration, which was never efficient, has become even worse, if 
that is possible. India tried to advise Nepal on adn‘inistration, but has 
failed so far; its advisory mission is systematically ignored. 
Communications are another of the bottlenecks which have been 
tightened by the revolution. What little road there was used to be 
repaired under the Ranas regime by forced labour; now it is left 
to Indian goodwill. The Indian army is building a new road from 
the capital to near the Indian border, over eighty miles of mountains, E 
and soon three-ton lorries will be ablesto take goods to Kathmandu; iP. 
but at present one must either fly or walk. The revolution has failed, 
however, rot only because of the administrative deterioration but also 
because the politicians began to quarrel so much that for the 150,000 
people ef the valley of Kathmandu there were as many as sixty-nine 
splinter parties. Something has to be done. The great hope for Nepal 
is that the new King may be able to do it. He begins with advantages 
his late father lacked. He is not indebted to India; therefore he can 
afford to take more notice of Indian advice. He is reported to be able 
and hard-working. He has announced land reforms and imposed an 
income tax. He may well restore to Nepal its internal peace, and with 
India’s help usher in a new prosperity, for always he has to help him 
one simple fact: he is the God Vishnu, and Vishnu can do no wrong. 
—Home Service 


is now an army 


Applied Science 


economic system is essentially unlike the system studied by other 
sciences. Because it consists of human beings, each able to behave in 
an unpredictable way, it might be argued that the system, as a whole, 


Up to a point this is true. Many major decisions on economic policy 
are taken by individuals: governments, or heads of governments, may. 
decide to-buy great quantities of raw materials for strategic research, 
or to make war, and so on. Such decisions are clearly not predictable 
in the ordinary sense, though one may have a feeling that one of them 
is likely to be taken. Again, the economic system differs from many - 
systems studied by the natural sciences, in that it is subject to evolu- 
tionary and irreversible changes. Next, kinds of commodities appear— 
the motor-car, the wireless set, nylon, and so on—and new methods of 
making old materials are introduced. Yesterday’s luxuries become 
today’s necessities, and last year’s industrial area is next year’s green 
belt. This is, at any rate, poetically true. But again the rate at which 
such changes occur is easily exaggerated; in fact, it generally turns out 
that"habits are relatively slow to form and to break, and industrials 
revolutions are less hectic at the time than they look a century later. 

There are many indications that those saving and spending habits, — 
for example, are disturbed by war conditions; they tend to reassert 
themselves rather unexpectedly rapidly afterwards; in other words, the 
main difficulty confronting the economist, when he tries to detect and 
measure the causal structure of the economy, is not that the system 
pee not got such a causal structure. It is, however, true that the results 
aad ling e Of a Aim hn ee ae 

- Alter any such period, it might be five years 
or ten years or so, the original estimate might well have become 
wad woud fave oe hp owas ont 
estimates of the various RA 1c working of the economy, ana iee- 

connections would be continuously 
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of the debasement of humanity under the decline of autocracy that 
_ young Lenin said to his sister: ‘ When I had finished that story yester- 

day evening, I found that it positively haunted me. I couldn’t Stay in 
my room. I got up and went out. I felt as if I myself were locked up 
in Ward Number Six’. à 3 i 

But, if references are to be made and praises bestowed, then I must 
certainly mention-4 Tedious Tale, for it is my favourite among all 
Chekhov’s stories, ĉn outstandingly fascinating work which for gentle- 
_ness, sadness, and strangeness has no equal in the literary world. It is 
an astonishing production; if for no other reason, because ‘this tale, 
allegedly “ tedious’ yet actually overwhelming, is put into the mouth 
of an old man by a young man of thirty with the utmost sympathy and 
understanding. The hero is a world-renowned scholar with the rank of 
a general,.an Exceliency, who often calls himself by that title in his 
confessions. “My Excellency-’, he says, adding, as it were, an inaudible 
“Good Lord!’ or ‘Dear me!’ For, > 
high though he stands’ in the official ~-~ 
hierarchy, he stands high enough spiritu- 
ally for- his self-critical and altogether 
critical mind to regard: his fame and the 
veneration shown him as ludicrous; and 
to despair in the depths of his soul 
because his life, so full of honours, has 
always lacked a spiritual centre, a ‘ cen- 
tral idea’, and that therefore at bottom 
it has been a life without sense~and 
without hope. He writes: 


Every feeling and every thought 
lives an dsolated existence in my mind; 
and the most experienced analyst will 
not discover in my judgements on 
science, the theatre, literature, etc., 
etc., what people call a central idea, 
or the God of living men. And if that 
is lacking, there is nothing but the 
void. . ;.. It is not in the least sur- 
prising therefore that the last months 
of my life have been darkened by 
thoughts and feelings worthy* of a 
slave and a barbarian and that in- 
difference is now my portion. For if 
something higher and stronger than 
all external. circumstances does not 
inform the life of a man, then indeed 
a common cold is enough to disturb ‘z 
his equilibrium; and all his-pessimism L 
or optimism together with his great 
and little thoughts are merely symp- 
toms and nothing else. I am defeated. 
Why, then, shoułd I continue to think 
or to argue? No, I shall simply sit and 
wait for what is coming in silence. 


“And my ending is despair’; Pros- 
pero’s last words keep on recurring to 
the mind when reading the confessions 


iiA of Nikolai Stepanovitch, so old and so famous, who says: ‘But as it 
|, happens, I fail to love the popularity of my name. I am afraid it has 


deceived me’. Anton Chekhov was not old, he was young when he put 
=> those words into the mouth of the general;-but he had not very long to 
Jf live; and perhaps that was why he was able to anticipate the-mood of old 
age with such incredible, uncanny prescience. ‘I fail to love the popu- 
larity of my name’. For Chekhov, too, did not love his increasing fame; 
he felt ‘for’ some inexplicable reason uneasy about it’. Was he not 
deceiving his readers by dazzling them with his talent, since he was 
“unable to answer the really vital questions’? ‘ A conscious life without 
a definite philosophy of life’, he wrote to a friend, ‘is no life at all, 
but a burden and a nightmare’. In A Tedious Tale, Katya, the ward 
of the famous scholar, turns to him in vain. She has suffered shipwreck 


loving her with the secret tenderness of old age, asks him in her helpless- 
ness and distress: “ What shall I do? Answer me, Nikolai Stepanovitch, 

I implore you. What shall I do?’ And the only answer he can give is 
this: ‘I don’t know, Katya. Upon my honour, I don’t know’. Then 
she leaves him, The question: “ What is to be done? ° haunts Chekhoy’s 
“writings at every turn in a deliberately- confused way which even borders 
on the ludicrous because of the odd, helpless, stilted manner in which. 

i his characters indulge in fruitless speculations on the subject of this 
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“vital question. The truth about life which this author felt 


- in perpetual doubt as te his labour’s ultimate value and in spite of the 


Anton Chekhov and his wife, Olga Knipper 
From € Chekhov ? by David Magarshack (Faber) 


as an actress; and she, the one human being whom he still cares for, - 
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duty to proclaim devalues the very ideas and opinions 
his figures argue and fight about. That truth is by nature iror 2 
But, if that is so, then must it not also follow that art itse 
nihilistic by nature? And yet art is so industrious! Art is the very 
essence of work, the prototype of all work, work itself, performed fos 
its own sake. And Chekhov was devoted to work as few bthers have ~ 
ever been. He worked incessantly and tirelessly, regardless of his 
delicate constitution and of the wasting nature of his disease, every 
day and right to the end. More than that, he spent himself heroically 


guilty feeling that it lacked any central or ‘ root idea’; that he had no 
answer to the question: ‘What can be done?’ and evaded it by 
descriptions of le which were merely entertaining. ‘We only draw 
life as it is’, he said, “and never go a step further than that’. Or 
5 : again: “As things are, the life of an 
š artist has no sense; and the more gifted 
he is, the stranger and more incompre- 
hensible is the part he plays; since itis 
obvious that he works for the amuse- 
ment of an unclean beast of prey and . 
by doing so helps to maintain th 
existing order *. 5 
The existing order: that meant the 
impossible state of affairs in the Russia 
of- the “nineties under which Chekhov 
lived. But his despondency, his doubts 
about the value of his work, the feeling 
of- the strangeness and incomprehensi- 
bility of his role as an artist, all these 
are timeless and not dependent on the 
conditions prevailing in Russia then. 
€ Conditions ’, that is to say bad condi- 
tions, in which a disastrous gulf divides. 
truth from reality, are always with us; 
and Chekhoy has brothers in misfortune 
today, artists whose fame torments them“ 
because they ‘are amusing a doomed 
world without offering it even the 
shadosv of a saving truth’, or so it is 
said, and who, just like him, feel them- 
selves at one with the hero of A Tedious- 
Tale who could not answer the question 
“What ‘shall I do?’ And these artists, 
too, are unable to convince themselves 
of the value of their work: nevertheless 
they go on working right up t the 
bitter end. 
‘Nevertheless’; this strange word 
must have a meaning and must have a 
sense which makes some sense of the 
work they do. Can it be that in art itself, 
however much it resembles mere enter- - 
tainment, there resides something ethical, something social imbued with 
the spirit of service; something which may perhaps finally approach 
the “saving truth’ towards which humanity stretches out its hands? I 
touched earlier on the autonomy of literature with its unexpected results, — 
and tried tò show how this spirit, without any desire or expectation on 
young Chekhoy’s part, broke through into his sprightly penny-a-liners 
and automatically raised their moral level. One biographer says of 
him: «What is remarkable in Chekhav’s development is the fact that, _ 
closely connected with his attainment to mastery of form, there went 
his altered attitude towards his times, an attitude giving proof ofan 
unerring instinct and the gift of subtle discrimination between those 
forces which will soon belong to the past and those which herald the 
future’. i i 
What interests me in this observation is the recognition of the con- 
nection between, Chekhoy’s gradual mastery of form and his incréasing 
sensitiveness to the moral evils of his age; in other words, the inter- 
dependence of his aesthetic and ethical conscience. It is this connection 
which gives to the diligence of art its meaning, its dignity, and its 
spirit of service; and it explains Chekhov’s great regard for work 
altogether and his condemnation of all idle drones and parasites, his 
increasingly definite rejection of a life that, as he said, ‘is based — 
on slavery’, me: 


; the working ‘class Chekhov had no contact at all and he pe 
ed Marx. He was not a workers’ poet like Gorki. But Be foun 
ents for his haunting chagrin in the face of existing conditions 

; went to the heart of his people, as for instance in The ae 
“that great and awful social document. During a religious N 
gacred image, ©The Giver of Life’, is carried round in a proce a 
from village to village. A vast concourse of villagers and Vsllors 
surrqunded by dust and noise, streams out to meet 1t; they all sue 
put their hands towards it, gazing at it ardently and calling out wit 


tears: ‘ Our Protectress! Our Mother! °: : 

Š i } me- 
pS if all of them suddenly understood that there was som 
Bois nd heaven, that the rich 


thing else besides empty space between earth an 3 
and the mighty had not snatched everything away, that there was sull 
some protection against injuries and wrongs, against slavish oppression, 
against deep, unbearable misery, and against the fefirful evil of drink 
. . . ` Our Protectress. Our Mother!’ But hardly was the ceremony 
over and the sacred image borne away, than everything went on in the 
same old way as before, and coarse, drunken voices were heard again 
from the inn. i 
The compassion and the bitterness (‘everything went on in the same 

old way’) are typical of Chekhov, and I am inclined to think that 

his popularity, so strikingly manifested at, his death and burial in 

Moscow, had its roots in descriptions of this nature. This manifestation 

caused a ‘loyal’ newspaper to remark that Anton Pavlovitch must have 

E belonged to the ‘ stormy petrels of the Revolution ’. 

Se He did not look like a stormy petrel, nor like a moujik turned 
genius, nor yet like Nietzsche's pale criminal. The portraits show a 

_ slightly built man dressed in the fashion of the day: a starched collar, 
a pince-nez on a narrow cord, a short pointed beard, regular, rather 
suffering features and a melancholy regard. His features express intelli- 
gent attention, modesty, scepticism, and kindness. They betray no 
symptoms of a stormy inner life, either; it is almost as if he were 
100 modest to entertain such passions; there is no sign in his life that 
he ever felt passionately about a woman; and his biographers are of 
the opinion that he, who could describe love so well, never experienced 
erotic rapture. Yet he married none the less, three years only before his 

= death, a marriage which came to pass as a result of his happy relation- 


HE ruins of Ur, in southern Iraq, were already celebrated by 
their biblical associations: through Sir Leonard Woolley’s work 
they have become almost as famous as Tut-ankh-Amun’s tomb. 
ee These two outstanding discoveries ef the inter-war years had 
More in common than the acci- 
‘dent of occurring at almost the 
= same time, for Ur has proved 
o be the Babylonian site with 
e most Egyptian-seeming 
features, The vast mass of the 
ziggurat of Ur looks very much 
_ like a pyramid; it stood promi- 
= nent above ground before ex- 
savation began; it is the best 
preserved of all the staged 
towers which once crowned 
every city of the old Sumeri- 
ang This likeness tô the 
pyramid was external, for the 
purposes of thé two were differ- 
ent. But the remarkable group 
of ‘rich early burials which Sir 
Leonard Woolley began to ex- 
plore in 1927 had a stricter 
resemblance. 

The greatest of the burials 
were in stone-built chambers, 
and their contents were of an , 

«fgyptian richness unmatched ° 


cs 
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Arts Theatre and his friendship with Stanislav. 
ski; for the bride-elect was the gifted actress Olga Knipper. His letters 
to her have been preserved, written in his own hand, and they, too are. 
wary in the extren%e of emotion and keep to a whimsically ironical tone 
These last years in the Crimea, where his health forced him to resi 
and where the Afts Theatre visited him ex bloc to play his pieces o 
him, were perhaps the happiest of his life, owing to his marriage, hj 
friendship with Gorki, and the honour of Tolstoy's company; for the 
Jatter would sptnd periods of convalescence from time to time in 
castle near Yalta. In addition the invalid rejoiced like a child over hiş 
election to honorary membership in the literary section of the Petersburg : 
Academy of Scignce. But when, two years later, Gorki’s membership « 
was rejected by the Government because of his radical views, Chekhoy, 4 
like Korolenko, resigned as a protest. His last sory was The Bride oy 
(1903) and his last play ‘The Cherry Orchard ’; and in these works, 
calmly facing the coming dissolution and refusing to make much ado 
even about his illness and death, he left us with a message of hope, 
His life’s work, which made no claim to the monumental dimensions — 
of the gpic, nevertheless enfolds the whole of Russia, that vast country 
where eternal nature exists side by side with the hopelessly unnatural 
conditions of its pre-revolutionary social fabric. ‘The insolence and 
idleness of the strong; the ignorance of the weak vegetating like animals 
—and everywhere incredible poverty, affliction, degeneration, drunken- 
ness, hypocrisy and lying . . .’. But the nearer the end approached, the 
more affectingly the inner light of faith in the future played round the — 
dark picture; and ever more brightly and warmly a poet’s loving gaze 
embraced a coming communion of proud, free, and active human beings, — i 
‘new, noble, and reasonable patterns of life on whose threshold we 
are perhaps already standing and whose shape we sometimes foresee’. 
“Good-bye, my dear, dear Sasha’, says Nadya, the ‘bride’, to the 
dead,man who had persuaded her to escape from a false existence; 
‘and before her eyes there arose a new life; wide and free; and this | 


ship with the Moscow 


son 


Ee 


\ 8: 


new life, still nebulous and mysterious, called to. her and allured her’, 

A dying man wrote these words just before the end. Perhaps it was 

only the mystery of death which called and allured. Or is it permissible _ 

to believe that the passionate longing of a poet may after all alter life? 
—Third Programmes, © 


elsewhere in Babylonia. That alluvial country of damp and salt earth 
tends to destroy -all except the hardest materials; it also offers little 
resistance to plunderers. The burial chambers were immediately called 
royal tombs because of their contents, and also because of the undeni- 
able presence of human sacri- 
fices; as. Sir Leonard’s mas- 

terly work has revealed, these | 
sacrifices were carried out in - 
circumstances of high cere- 
mony. In the greatest of the 
tombs he found a complete array _ 
of splendidly attired attendants)? 
male and female, as well as draft ` 
animals. Alljhad died a sudden — 
death, they seem to have died 

without mutilation, perhaps they 
committed suicide, in a dramatic — 
rite at the burial of the central 
figure. Whether these were kings 
and queens or figures of ritual 
> has been disputed ever since, 
and in his book* Sir Leonar' 
takes up the question again: 
Such grisly practices seem ov! 
of keeping with the cultivation 
of the age. This early dynast 
period is dated about 2500 B.C: 
in Egypt human sacrifice Wa 
abandoned after the First 


it was 
nissible — 
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we scem rather to be in the presence of some trundling 
chieftajns cf Scythia, lying with their- barbarous 
treasures and dead companions under lonely motnds 
amid the steppes. But, whatever were the recipients of 
these atrocious honours at Ur, it was their art and 
their wealth which have drawn the most attention. 
Compared with these, all succeeding periods of Baby- 
lonian history appear sadly deficient in opulence. 3 

The helmets and harps, the bowls, the daggers, the 
head-dresses, and the beads were almost all made of 
gold, of copper, and other precious materials. But none 
of these can be found in Babylonia; all had to be 
imported. A perio so conspicuous for its wealth must 
have been a great time for trade. Scholars have 
attempted in recent years to trace the ancient trade- 
routes, and I want to consider for a moment‘the foreign 
trade of Ur and what evidence we have for it. The 
arteries of Ur’s domestic commerce were the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, but so long as the channels were in high maintenance these 
rivers were: also corridors to the sea, and: the cities of southern Iraq 
looked for;some of their trade beyond the'waters of the Persian Gulf. 

The “Royal Graves’ of Ur belong to a period in which writing, 


| 
| 


~ Decorated lyre 


though it existed, was not yet applied to historical record, so we are 
not likely.to Jéarn more of their occupants by direct tradition. But in, 
the succeéding age inscribed tablets mention sea-going ships tied up to 
the quays of Agade, a city which we cannot yet identify. Agade was 
probably not far from Babylon. These ships came from ‘ Meluhha ’, 
from ‘Magan’? and from ‘Dilmun’, famous - : 
names of foreign lands beyond the seas; names 
which run down the course of history with 
some curious changes of application. Dilmun 
was, almost certainly, the island of Bahrain, 
half-way down the.Persian Gulf; and when Ur 
became: powerful. next, under her Third 
Dynasty, one -of the first things her rulers 
did was to restore the main waterway, so 
that the ships from Dilmun could again reach 
the city, and bring once more the products of 
Magan and of Meluhha. Three centuries later, 
when Ur was no more than a second capital 
of a rather second-rate kingdom, the com- | 
merce with Dilmun was carried on by a group : J 
of merchant-adventurers; but then it seems 
that the ships of the Babylonians no longer 
sailed beyond that point. At Dilmun they un- 
loaded their cargoes into a kind of international 
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Silver model of a rowing-boat (two feet long) found in the tomb of King A-bar-gi í 


a 
Gold helmet of Mes-kalam-dug - 3 
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market, and bartered them for exotic products brought in by seafarers 
of other and perhaps more maritime nations. 3 

Let us now look in the ‘Royal Graves’ for elements which suggest 
these oversea connections. A recent study by an American scholar has 
revealed that at the beginning of the second millennium the merchant- 
adventurers of Ur had a custom of dedicating silver models of boats 
in the temple of the Moon Goddess; and there was a fine example, 
about two feet long, in one of the tombs. Next, the graves produced 


, a wealth of copper and bronze implements and ornaments. The material 


of these was proved by analysis to contain a natural admixture of 
nickel, and such a ‘nickel-bearing ore has been found to come from 
mines not far from Sohar, in the territory of Oman. This is the country 
which, for other reasons as well, is thought to be the ancient Magan. 
The voyage from Ur to Oman is considerably longer than to Bahrain; 
it involves doubling the great headland of Ras Musandam, a bold 
navigation for primitive vessels carrying heavy cargoes of copper. For . 
the Babylonians, even Bahrain was remote in a very deep south, much 


as the Ethiopians were for Homer, and both had acquired from distance 
a singular reverence, for the Ethiopians, as we remember, were ~ 


“blameless °; and in Dilmun, according to a Sumerian myth, there was ~ 
no age nor sickness, lions and wolves did not devour, even the raven’ 
uttered no croaks, and if a woman spread her corn ‘to parch upon the 
housetop the birds were too well-behaved to carry it away. 


There were other vatuables: gold, timber (called ‘strong or hard ~ 


wood’), ivory too; these came from a more distant shore named 
Meluhha. This is attested in periods after the ‘ Royal Graves’. Where ~ 
was Meluhha? By the seventh century B.C. it was certainly Ethiopia, but ` 


by that time the name of Magan was applied to Egypt, which it certainly AJ 


had not been in the second millennium. Meluhha was a more distant 
shore reached by a sea voyage beyond the waters of the Persian Gulf; 
did the early navigators, on leaving the Gulf, steer to`starboard or to 
port, or now one, now the other? -The choice is, in effect, the coast of 
Africa or of India. oo è Se ae 
Let us see if there was anything in the ‘Royal Graves’ to point in 


- either direction. There was a little gold monkey on the-head of a pin, 


and monkeys came from Meluhha. They were. prized rarities in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and presented to kings. The larger of two kinds 
of monkey is said to be the baboon, doubtless from Africa, and this is. 
` one pointer. Clearer in direction are the 
carnelian beads so plentiful in the graves- 
Some of them have a _ peculiar orna- 
ment of patterns- which “is etched ‘upon 
them with a soda solution and then fired; this 


Indian cities now represented by Harappa in. , 
the Punjab and Mohenjo-Daro in middle Sind. 
Such decorated beads seem. to be at home in 
northern India and have been made there up 
to the present. Clearest of all is the presence | 
at Ur (and elsewhere in Babylonia) of a num- 
ber of the unmistakable stamp seals of that 
_ Indian civilisation, Some of them actually 
bear its elegant but enigmatic writing; others. 


the same culture as yet undiscovered, most_ 


process was also used in the great ancient ~ 


are of a distinct though very similar style. 
These may well come from another place of > 


| 


likely a port; perhaps a port in the neighbour- ~ 


my 


The connection between India and Babylonia ue 
middle link on the sea route, for in Bahrain ts 
has just turned up, again with a strange device, 
nt diguise its character. ; 
for a mome: g near 


i i ittle i 4 1 Graves’ of 
Ail there is not « little in the Roya 3 
= viewed together with later evidence, that at 


indicates, especially when heir riches may have been “the wealth 


one infportant source ¢ ; n 
A T of Ind’. Alexander's admiral Nearchus was surely not 


the frst to sail from the Indus to the Euphrates. 


hood of Karachi. 
revealed has now a 
another Indian seal 
which does not, howevsr, 


*Queen’s Grave’ 
r ee Woolley’s book makes frequent reference to the Moon 
God who presided over Ur. The Moon God was indeed, accoreing 
to ancient ideas, the owner of the city. I have already said that some 
think ihe ‘Royal Graves’ were the burials, not of kings Se a 
but of priestly figures whose death had a ritual and magic sign! Se 
This might apply especially to the female figure which has been eua 
in the so-called ‘ Queen’s Grave’. In that case, the ‘queen wou 
have been in reality an earthly consort, of the Moon God. 

It is well known that such a priestess was always one of the most 
important figures ‘in the city of Ur, and Sir Leonard’s excavations have 
added greatly to our knowledge of this office and its holders. At a time 
abour 500 years after the ‘Royal Graves 5 Ur had passed under the 
rule of Larsa, a neighbouring city, and of its king Rim-Sin. Rim-Sin’s 
own idea of his importance was indifferently supported by a frank 
contemporary estimate, which we happen to possess. His brother, who 
preceded him, had made a new appointment to this ancient and exalted 
office of Moon Priestess. By a tradition which held from at least the 
middle of the third millennium to the middle of the first, this place 
was always occupied by the nearest female relation of the reigning king. 
Under Rim-Sin this was his sister, who took the official name of 
Enanedu. These names always began with en; en stands for ‘ priest? 
but also ‘ priestess’, an ambiguity which had particular force at Ur, 
because there was a religious reason for suppressing the sex of this 
votary of the Moon God—she was regarded as his wife and therefore 
unapproachable by any other male. 

This sister of Rim-Sin has left an inscription of her own, and one 
detail in it brings attention back to the level of prosperity in Ur about 
the beginning of the second millennium. Enanedu describes in moving 
‘terms the ruinous state of her priéstly palace, and says that the means 
of rebuilding it were presented to her, not gt the beginning of her 
office, but at the time when the Moon God had delivered his enemies 
into the hand of Rim-Sin her brother. 

This refers to Rim-Sin’s victory over the neighbouring city of Isin. 
He considered this so glorious an exploit that all the remaining years 
of his reign were reckoned from this ‘crowning mercy’. Rim-Sin must 

= have reaped some material gain from this, as well as glory, for he was 
N able then (and not till then) to furnish his sister with the means to 
= re-house herself and her train of priestesses in a becoming fashion. 
= This incident suggests that, whatever profits flowed into the city from 
3 the overseas and from the inland trade, for both were flourishing at the, 
time, most of them remained in private hands, without much advantage 
to the state. What is otherwise known about the economic conditions 
of the period would support this conclusion. 


’ 


Moon Priestesses ° 


The Moon Priestesses of Ur, apart from their immensely long 
tradition, have an interest of their own and furnish a curious com- 
parison. We have no complete list of them, but during twelve reigns 
before Rim-Sin the names of six, holders, more or less continuoys, can 
be traced. It appears that there was in some measure a ‘ retiring age z 

* foreit is possible to discern two or even three incumbents as living at 
E the same time. Whar was the occasion of a change, apart from the 
=< death of a holder, is nor known, but it was not necessarily the end of 
a reign or even of a dynasty. The fresh appointment was made in 
response to a ‘desire’ of the god, conveyed by divinatory signs, both 
in the entrails of sacrifices and in the heavens. eS 
Having observed this exclusive succession and its long history, I 
may go back to my earlier remark that Ur has the closest Bisa 
parallels of any Babylonian citv. Some recent studies have shown that 
; at a certain period of farer Egyptian history, there was a similar suc- 
Dad cession of priestesses ministering 10 Amun, the god of Thebes. Their 
line began under Osorkon HI of «he Twenty-third Dynasty. This king 
“appointed his daughter ‘ Divine Cohsort’ and * Divine Adorairix? of 
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-indeed appointed by the ruler, 
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Amun, in which capacity she had control over the vast temporal posses, 


sions of the Theban deity. shag 
These priestesses, like their Babylonian sisters, could no? contract an 


earthly marriage, {er they were wives of the god on earth, as th 
his wife in heaven. Their method of appointment — 
different but it had the same effect in practice. They also — 


a system which could be relied upon to produce the effect required by — 
royalepolicy. Bee = 
Their succession can be traced for only about two centuries in Egypt, 
compared with two millennia at Ur, but this is only one of the differ. 
ences between two institutions which at first look so-much alike. At Ur 
the divine consort was a figure of genuine primitive religion. She was 
and doubtless had to pay due regard 
10 his privileges and interests, yet she possessed, once appointed, a : 
sanctity which gave her a certain independence. In Egypt the institution , 
looks more like a political expedient. The necessity there was to ensure 
that the great possessions of the Theban god should not be abused, as 
they were by those who made themselves the Priest-Kings of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty. Osorkon’s solution was the obvious expedient of putting 
that power into the hands of a woman, and making that woman the 
nearest dependent of the king himself. 
Logi 
event 
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A Dead Town 
By the end of the fourth century B.C., life at Ur seems to have been 
extinct. The late Assyrian kings who ruled in Babylonia seemed often 
oppressed by contemplating the dgcay which had so long eroded the | 
ancient Sumerian cities. They felt their spell and considered themselves 
their heirs, rather as Theodoric entertained ‘a tender regard to the 
expiring prejudices of Rome’. Ur shared in some of the attempts they 
made to restore not only the structures but also the population and 
spirit of these venerable centres. Towns like Ur were now harassed by 
attacks and overwhelmed by invasions of nomads. The few inhabitants 
who remained in Ur were more and more unequal to sustain the 
worries, the unremitting labour, the hardship of maintaining the water- 
ways upon which life itself depended. And Ur had no industrious 1 
immigrants, only idle vagabonds: none of the Assyrian deportees were | 
directed there. Nebuchadrezzar, who did so much for the city struc~ 
turally, located his Judean captives at Nippur, 100 miles away. Strange 
that Ezekiel and Ezra show no sign of realising that they had been so} 

near to the reputed home of their national ancestor.—Third Programme s 
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Waiting for the Typhoon — 


A middle-class district. The hammers tapping 
All day, and all the radios talking of so niany 
Metres per second, and all the aerials flapping. 
Cans and candles have vanished from the shops. 


The price of timber, for boarding the windows, ‘full of 
Has gone up and up. The tapping never stops. events- 
Or itn 
The worst since—when was it? Oh damn it all, 
. It is always the worst something since sometime— 
The worst rainy season, the worst A-bomb, the 


Worst H-bomb, the worst political scandal, the 
Worst harvest, or the worst outbreak of sex-crime. 


_ Listening to the hammers and the chatiered warning 
Watching the tethered trees and the urgent clouds— 
tonight or tomorrow morning? 7 
One thinks of those who are truly embarrassed, 
Whose houses would faint at the sight of a hammer, 
Whose homes, tomorrow, will have fallen down 
in the worst way since last time. 


Even the cicadas begin to sound a little harassed. 
Turning a desperate somersault, 

A small green insect shelters in the bowels of my 
quivering typewriter— - i 

Good reason for me to call a hal, 


D. J. ENRIGHT g) 
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It can be-solyed again by the : guage of form. exclude from building 
new techniques. 
It is from this basis that we can build easil 


simple, dignified, and impersonal background of our towns, And that 
does not exclude the imaginative spaci i 
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nsure 6 F I had my time over again... .’, people say. But you Cannot view of the historian, he will naturally concentrate on the kind of — 
ed, as have your time over again. The past is over and done with. evidence that fits in with it. If he is interested in politics and religion he 
cae The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, wt eouecuete on public acts, official Sees, the letters of public eee 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit n, the writings of divines and philosop ers, the correspondence and aa 
n the Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, -debates of the clergy. If he is interested in the social or economic 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it... . interpretation, he looks instead for evidence about prices and wages, 
5 -~ about commerce and the sale or cultivation of land, about the finances 
Logically, what âpplies to the past ought to apply to history. The of government, the collection of taxes, the payment of armies, the 
heen events about which history is written happened only once, in only one , revenues of the Crown and the Church. The changing outlook of 
Gin way. How is it, then, that historians so far from being unable to wash historians means a change in the objects towards which research is 
a thee out a word of it” are perpetually washing it out, rubbing it out, crossing directed. This may, and usually does, lead on to the discovery of new i 
elves it out, adding little bits here and little bits there, revising, rewriting, _ evidence. The order of procedure is in fact almost always the reverse 
‘onthe and generally altering their picture of the past? No doubt they carinot ~ of what is Popularly believed. Not first tae new documents and then 
cancel half a line of those far-off events that once took place, but they the new theory; but first the new theory and then the documents. 
Sia) can certainly cancel what other historians have written about them, and There is a great deal in this that is personal to each particular 
n and supply a wholly new interpretation. They can and they do. historian; but there is also the climate of opinion of his own time. A 3 
ed by j man born in 1890 does not have the same reactions as one born in 
oitants 1910, or in 1930. And the historian, like any other thinker, carries 
in the ¿y houghi behind Action the climate of contemporary opinion with him into his researches. There 
water- Works which in their own day were called ‘ authoritative” and is more to this than a mere background of general ideas. Contemporary 
strious ‘definitive’ are shouldered off the shelves twenty, or thirty, or fifty events and experience inevitably influence the judgement of the his- 
S were years later by works which are in turn hailed as ‘ authoritative’ or torian. The kind of thing that he sees and knows in the living world 
siruc «< definitive ’%, and which will in turn suffer the same fate. Someone said about him can be, and wall be, applied (sometimes with more and 
trange that every generation has to re-write its history and this is true; sometimes with less discretion) to the past world which he is studying. 
een SO it is also natural .and inevitable. And, if we understand the matter The modern historian wh 
ramme i 


o has seen the use made of Propaganda in 


existence of propa- 
Sreprescntation in historical evidence, He is, 


fairly, it adds to, rather than “diminishes, the value of historical 
scholarship as an exploration of the past. For history is not a static ganda and intentional mi 


subject, it does not consist of dead facts. The facts are live because they so to speak, open to the suggestion that Richard III was the evictim 
can be understood only if the historian goes through a deliberate of a black-washing campaign. Then again we have become, since the 
Process of re-thinking or reconstruction. No action is coniprehensible Reichstag fire trial of 1933 and the famous series of Russian trials, 


unless you understand the thought behind it. As the late Professor dismally accustomed to the idea of the faked plot and the frame-up as ee 
Collingwood put it: ‘ Historical knowledge is the re-enactment in the 


us mere Cautious of accepting the = 
istorian’ i the thought whose history he is studying X official explanations and accusations when we find comparable situations 
historians mind o E y ying 5 aces at $ 
Che major changes in historical inter retation do not, as the layman in the ast, more inclined to look narrow]! at, say, the dubisus aspects Fa 

e major chang P y! 


often imagines, arise from the discovery of new evidence—the chest of the Gunpowder Plot, and to ask, when faced by that kind of event S 
full of unsuspected documents that lead to the reinterpretation of in the past, not only, does the official explanation account for all the — 
Cvents—but rather from a new approach of historians to the evidence. facts, but who stood to gain by this, whose book did it suit? 
Or it might be more exact to say that the changes do not arise primarily 


from the discovery of new evidence. What is most likely to happen is s apen 4 
tt the historian will find what he is looking for, namely, the docu- Charles Ps Tyranny. 
Zeents which will explain and illustrate his own point of view. But what Sometimes the interaction between 
ty he looking for? Surely he is looking for the truth—for what really drastic changes in opinion 
lappened. It is his job as a scholar to form as exact an idea of past noticeable—-perhaps because 
events as he can from the surviving evidence. But the instrument central epoch of the English 
through which he looks at the past is modern. It was made and shaped, King Charles and his p 
|! and it Operates, in the present. It is his own mind. And however much constitutional ) with | ; i 
he bends his thoughts towards the past, his own way of thinking, his Right and a Church which would tolerate no deviations against parlia- 
a Outlook, his opinions, are the product of the time in which he lives. So ment and the Puritans. In the nineteenth century a fine, popu ar 
that all written history, all facts described orexplained by historians, all historian like J. R. Green could refer to the eleven years of the Kings 
Stories told by them, are a compound of past and present. 5 > absolute rule as A ` tyranny *. But six years ago, when the terce 
hus a nine eenth-century historian studying the Reformation would * of King Charles’ execution came round, I doubt if even the most 
Æ inclined to see it primarily as a religious movement with strong liberal would have used that word of the King’s government. I 
‘Qlitical implications and some social and economic effects. But the did not. Having. seen in our own time what tyrannyecan 
EJ ern historian, whose mind is saturated with modern ideas on the under modern dictatorship, we would, hesitate to apply t 
ae te-eminent importance of the social and economic factors, is more anything so relatively mild and ineflicieng as the non-par 
7 rely to see itas a series of economic and social developments, with government of Charles I. : 
E € Political and religious effects. Whatever the dominating point of More important for the in 
Pe n 
IGHT 2) 


1] 


past and present produces rather 
and interpretation. I think this is very 
it is the subject of my own studies—in the 
seventeenth century, „the Struggle between 
arliament. This used to be regarded chiefly as a ; 
and religious struggle—the King with his ideas of Divine 


terpretation of this epoch was 
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it was something for which some men at least wêre 
to plot and deceive and betray. They had their 
4ravellers, the men who changed sides because 
I think, by they thought their® ideals had been bene ye men who betraye a 
“> towards a their countries to serve their ideals ; as well as the ordinary time-seryers 
i and traitors. This religious division of Europe followed an approxi- 
mately territorial line—a Protestant north, a Catholic south, ang 


Germany torn in half between the two; just as the territorial line today (| 
with once more a divided Germany mid-way 


z 2 a E3 
away from political towards economic and 
has happened over the entire 


penetrating, revealed that King Ct ; 
kind, and. that its intentions were benevolent. It was zS a 
' Accident that the analysis of these tentative moyen 
welfare stafe in the seventeenth century was mi 
was developing. Meanwhi 


ial investigati hich more important, 
social_mvestigation, W € 
Enquiries, some of them prepared if necessary 


d had a social policy of a fifth column, their fellow 


tions began 
d the general 


-century welfare state wa k 
to reveal some interesung -facts about the incomes Unfortunately, se betwen west and cast, Y : yT 
- prosperity —or lack Ob ATONE sone a unexpectedly, the leading Because of this ‘similarity between the two situations it is almost 
but in this controversial age I cannot say 2 Bae ah del Jinevitable for the modern historian to find himself applying to the 
hê deductions to be ma PENA R ) 
coexistence’, ‘cold war’, or 


. - « M t Ñ si 
scholars in this field of research differ as to ist guiie a\ past such twenweth-century terms as 


defence of which men were ready to kill and to be killed; possibly 
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: S : ` 7 5 clear: gers > 
-from their findings. Bu, thi ate eich and that quite aj those doomed phrases of the thirties, ‘appeasement? and ‘non- 
2) » . F . 
“number of the King's Puritan OpponSnS sts that Brought them into intervention’. I, for instance, came to the study of King Charles I 
“number had commercial and private Intere £ Sd staffed with the troubles and anxieties of the. nineteen i iG 
conflict with the policy of the Crown. e thirties. And what do I find King Charles doing in this ideological wi 
e conflict which divided Europe in his own day? E find him practising a 9 
policy of ‘ appeasement ° towards the then dominating power of Spain, 7 j 
‘Capitalist’ Puritans Serer ch at this discove and a policy of ‘ non-intervention ’ in Spain’s European war: And I find‘ : 
The climate of twentieth-century opinion 1s suc T The ae JEM that his ‘ non-intervention ° was of a kind also rather painfully familiar h 
` was immensely damaging to the men of the xyenren in heaving in the nineteen-thirties—namely, that it consisted in doing all he could 
of these facts coincided, again not quite Oh. sa ee have suffered °° help the side he favoured, short of declaring war on the others, 
‘towards socialism among the SO ey ] s Sikat many of them Unfortunately -for Charles, he favoured Spain, while the majority of EERE 
more in reputation from -the dread a reye ae SS S and his English subjects did not; when he let the Spaniards march their ; ] 
- = were involved in gapitalist enterprise panne eae had 1 troops across the south of England on their way to the battle front in a 
on the. evidence, necessary for them to do. But, althoug i a pone Flanders his subjects took it very badly indeed. ‘ D E 
i i ved i otions unloose y a Muc: ms ; 3 = S : 
__ been dead,_they so oya Ae ea aiweurzenis y These facts about Charles’ foreign policy were not given much To 
‚> laer revolution directe S s k pay Lae or pursues a prominence by earlier writers when they were trying to diagnose the a | 
Ef Naturally enough, anyone who mia KeS © Obie oe a EA reasons for the Civil War. But earlier writers had not had the painful | it 
; new line of investigation 1s apt to become so deeply interested in it as 2 Foca ether hint i | ts 
: : awe To my mind f the chief dangers advantage of seeing what happened in the nineteen-thirties, the abuse | tior 
to over-estimate its importance. To my mind, one O° e chief dang ff 3 'ention? in the Spanish Civil War, and so on Tam acta a 
in historical research in ourime is the ‘almost obsessive belief that the = of, “non-intervention 1 pani , anc ale ot | by 
additional knowledge which we are adding to our picture of the past suggesting any exact parallel here, but merely that ideas suggested by | by | 
must necessarily invalidate our previous: ideas of it. New facts and new macem experience threw certain elements in the past into a sharper || ~ lise 
“material, which add a great deal to the picture and which modify some TiC": S : : aie i 
‘of the outlines, are often magnified to the exclusion of all others, so Apart from this particular example, our attitude to this whole epoch f, spir 
that the new picture of the past is as imperfect and sometimes far of religious wars has changed. This bitter division of belief tore yesem i call 
more distorted than the original. one it replaces. Some interesting facts Europe to pieces for a hundred years after the Reformation. we “f and 
are not really very relevant; but the strong belief that we have today in Was young, the accepted attitude to the religious wars was, to say Gy g I 
organising and analysing our efacts—planning, perhaps—in seeing in least, censorious. Historians of the nineteenth century felt, for the most mo) 
history certain overriding patterns, whether on the Marxist line or some part, that humanity has progressed beyond such things. They believed |, roo! 
other, makes the historian unwilling to adm the irrelevance of anything ™ the absolute and self-evident virtues of toleration; and though somey, = mo) 
he finds: = of us—most of us, I hope—still maintain our beliefs ‘in these virtues, il dur 
I once had a friend who was deeply—and indeed very rightly— is clear to us that the idea of toleration is in fact much more acceptable rese 
interested in the welfare of stray dogs. I remember he visited Germany © 4 society with nothing to fear from the opinions it tolerates. Once late 
shortly after the advent of Hider largely to study the treatment of it believes itself to be seriously threatened, it becomes intolerant in 
stray dogs, The information he brought home from Germany was most self-defence. Again, the nineteenth-century historian felt certain. that |- Ww 
a interesting but it was exclusively relevant to the nazi treatment of stray the steady march of progress had made ideological wars of that kind a C 
dogs, of which he approved. But when he offered remarks on this thing of the past. But we cannot feel that way. We see a conflict of b 
problem as a cofnment on the nazi regime they seemed somehow a ideologies quite as violent in our own ume. And, like the men ofi that I 
little irrelevant. I have given purposely a rather exaggerated example epoch, many of us, on whichever side we arg; feel that the ideology: |. of | 
‘levant. I have given purposely ggerate ple, ; : pena’ Teg 
but I think historians run into this danger, and particularly nowadays opposed to our own is subversive to society as we know it, or as we wro 
z when there is a great deal of research on minute subjects. There are think it ought `to be, and is morally wrong. And we find it impossible: i peri 
some facts which have only a limited relevance, and a man who is too, to take the curiously optimistic view about the perfectibility ot _ that 
working on, say, the stahdard of living in Rutlandshire in the reign of man that was taken by intelligent people sixty or 100 years agh thig 
Charles I should be chary of applying his results to the Orkney people for whom the horrible events of history were no more Hi T auth 
Islands, still less of using them as a basis for a gencraleverdict on matter for shocked fascination. y n 
Stuart society. $ . : esca 
K It is often said that history repeats itself. I do not think that it does Te y and 
on any exact or pedicels manne, But some epochs seem much Lost Confidence in Progress Bi eae nee 
r to our own than others, and the e 7 i ; y 3 4 Serie ; ci 
the seventeenth century sade Gh “f PESAS E SS We have lost confidence in progress, and cannot in honesty fel ae 
= SOR 3 se are cautiously used morally superior to our fanatical and S For we EF 
- by the historian they may throw light on it. F i eas atical sand quarrelsOme nea wl 
f 3 . For one thing, the seven- know evil as they kn i ? at vay 
; z : 3 : ew evil, and for us, who k hat happenc F 
teenth century is aesthetically sympathetic to us: witne 7 2 who know What Dapp pos 
. Z ee ae 5 ss the present Buchenwald and Belsen Auschwi idi cre of pos) 
intense—even rather tedious—precccupation wi » at Auschwitz and Lidice, the mast on 
metaphysical poets, It gies Fe es Hee eae or ine : Se Bartolome adds nothing to our knowledge of human wickedne® ve 
YBa er 5 3 ion an s thi infini i = a ger 
. scientific experiment; a time of advances and speculations in philosoph l Be nitely saddening, a mere statement that plus ¢@ dee Ne doe: 
icical th Aster E > n philosophy, plus c'est la même chose? I think not, for we must not make ™ 
political theory, and technology. It was also a time of insecurity, of istake of expecting impf “ly | jas af pbs 
social change, of grave doubts, < iter animositi y, of mistake of expecting improvement mercly because of the passage 
gc, grave doubts, and bitter animosities. And there is time. Then is the historian en d -of ingen T 
me what looks like a strong resemblarfte in the political amano: Europe S z f 3 gaged on a useless quest, a sort oll d gaar 
: e anaes eh, c sig : Europe ous game out o which no final established truth can emerge? f ; 
was then bitterly divided on the all-important question of religious yself find i t ; lut Ai 
belief A SE na ; : z Te pr not myself find it so. There may be no way of establishing an abso dik 
ief, as it is today on the, to us, all-important question of political truth about what happened i 5 DRE ible Bort 
doctrine. This was not simply a matter of debate between theologians; achieve a stable mo: ee in the past. It may not even be possiera n ¢ 
it ‘was something which profoundly moved -great numbers of people: fragments there pa ty eet abot rightand wrongs an oun D Eroi 
it was a stronger loyalty than national loyalty; it was something in evidence that huma inly do emerge particles of illuminatinh ma ni the 
Vales £ ce that human goodness can and does occur in dll circumst | Stan 
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IERKEGAARD never had an 


y doubt that his work would 
be read and, like Stendhal, that 


it would be a long time kefore 


he was understood. What is remarkable is thar he knew 

non- wa. precisely why this must be so, and in giving the reason helps 
arles I to make his work more accessible, Perhaps the best way of marking 
1etcen- the centenary of his death” will be to consider his work in the light 
logical of what he says: © Z 
ising a i When dn author has a personal conception of communication. when 
Spain, % his historical importance is perhaps concentrated at that point; then 
| I find ` it will be a long affair before there can be any question of und:rstanding 
amiliar him. For his particular dialectic of communication cannot be com- 
> could: municated in the traditional form 
others, 


rity of | 
h their 


Revolution—Inward and Political 
Kierkegaard’s work opens in 1843 with Either-Or and closes in the 


Tont in year of his death with a series of pamphlets, The Instant. But it has 
a i no beginning in the ordinary sense, no easily discoverable threshold. 
1 much | To grasp its form one must look at the centre: at the crucial moment 
jose the | in his life and work, when he suddenly understood the significance of 
painful its order, realised the decisive importance of the form of communica- 
e abuse | tion. The centre of Kierkegaard’s work was determined by two factors: 
am fot | by the inward revolution which renewed and deepened his faith; and 
sted by | by the political revolutions which occurred at the same time and crystal- 
sharper lised his view of the age in which his mission was set. 
: A number of personal factors had prepared the ground for his 
le epoch $, spiritual renewal, and in the spring of 1848 it culminated in what he 
H 


f 


western calls a metamorphosis. He had come to grips with his melancholy, 
When tee and all at once saw it in simple terms. ‘In my melancholy ’, he notes, 
say | ‘I loved the world’. Until that moment his faith had been a salto 
the most mortale into a purely spiritual existence, From then on it was concrete, 
believed | . rooted in a profound belief in Providence ‘which has done so much 
gh somey)” ~~ more for me than I ever expected’, ‘The metamorphosis was completed 
irtues, if during Easter week. ‘My whole being is changed’, he exclaims, “my 
ceptable reserve and self-isolation are broken. I must speak out’. A few weeks 
es, Once » later the significance of the change was noted in the Journal: 

lerant in The communication of Christianity must ultimately end in bearing 
tain that- witness; the indirect form can never be final, For truth, from the 
at kinda f Christian point of view, does not lie in the subject (as for Socrates), 
mmiflict of but in-a revelation which must be proclaimed 

n oft that That entry marks the transition from the first to the second phase 
ideology $ ;. Of his work. During the first period the form had been indirect; he 
or as We wrote, as it were, under the patronage of Socrates. During the second 
possible f . period his criterion is the witness to the truth. But having recognised 
ibility off . that Christianity must be proclaimed, Kierkegaard came up against 
rs ago the problem of authority and recognised equally that he had no 
sore. thay ; authority to teach. That is the real paradox, the fundamental ambiguity 
: A, “in Kierkegaard’s work, the unresolved crisis from which he never 


: | escaped. In the year of his death, nevertheless, he finally spoke out, 
and -in his attack on established Christianity, ‘ particularly in Protes- 


tantism, particularly in Denmark’, pilloried official Christianity for 


: feel being in the same untenable position in which he found himself. He 
aes asked for one thing only, the honesty to admit the situation. That is 
3. For i why Brandes remarked smartly that Kierkegaard had reached the 
ppened if Position where he must either join the Church of Rome or leap over 
hc on to the headland of-freedom. That unresolved crisis burdens the last 


part of Kierkegaard’s work and led him into exaggerations; but it 
does not invalidate his apology. It is an internal problem which can 
only be tried in the perspective of his work as a whole. = 
The events of the year 1848 made a deep impression upon Kierke- 
gaard because they occurred at a time when his thought was undergojng 
a’ metamorphosis, They supplied the objective confirmation that his 
“diagnosis of the political and social movement of the period was correct 
vi essentials, and gave him a solid confidence in his undertaking. 
From the first, the co-ordinating principle of his thought had been 
i the individual —that is the category, as he says, by which his work 
4 Stands and falls. In 1848 it became apparent to him that * the indivi- 
| “7 dual’—was not only hig basic principle, but that it must be the active 
* 


Rees 


¥ The centenary of the Danish philosopher's death was on November 14 
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principle of any apology for Christianity in the present age: the point 
in fact at which the temporal and the eternal good of man are linked 
together. : ; 

The. key to Kierkegaard’s view of the historical development of 
modern times isthe individual’s relation to the collective. In antiquity; 
he writes, the masses counted for little or nothing: they were inarticu- 
late, and the outstanding man dominated the scene. Ín Christendom 
that situation was modified to a considerable extent by the principle 
of representation, and the individual in the masses saw himself repre- 
sented by the leader, and was sustained by the unity of the religion and 
culture in which he lived. But at the Reformation that organic unity 
had begun to disintegrate and was followed by a period of individualism 


which was doomed in 1848. Kierkegaard defines the change with a 


sweeping paradox. At the Reformation, he says, a political movement 
was inaugurated under cover of a religious revival. In 1848 the reverse 
happened: a religious movement was inaugurated under cover of a 
political renewal. By this Kierkegaard meant twọ things: the Reforma- - 
tion was followed by a period during which political considerations and 
conceptions were dominant, the state and the nation came first so that 
both religion and culture became the privilege of the happy few. The 
ordinary man was isolated and déraciné. 

In spite of appearances, the revolutions of 1848 
change. The watershed had been reaghed. From then on political 
questions must gradually lose their importance, and the vital decisions 
would occur in the social and economic sphere. Kierkegaard assured 
Christian VIII that the monarchy could or would survive and remain 
above the struggle for equality and the class struggle. Like Marx, he 
foresaw the withering of the state and the rise of the collective. 
That process, which he calls the levelling process, was a force which 
nothing could stop. No Luther, no Holger Dansk, no superman, in 
fact, could stand up against it, and jt moves forward with the inevit- 
ability of fate in antiquity. Ultimately there were only two powers: the 
tyrant and the martyr, UN levelling process and the witness to the truth. 
And in that world existence would be seen in a new light. ‘ When this 
generation has delighted for a time’, he writes, ‘in the unlimited 
panorama of absolute equality, the moment will come when the indivi- 
dual will be thrown back on himself. He will either be lost in the 
dizziness of an unending abstraction, or saved in the reality of religion °. 
It was in that sense that Kierkegaard understood the events of 1848 
as pointing to a religious revival. Š 

The individual, he had written in 1847, 

5 is the category through which, in a religious respect, this age, all 
history, the human race as a whole, must pass. And the man who 
stood at Thermopylae was not more certain of his PSsition than T, 
who have stood in defence of this narrow defile, with the intent of at 
least making people aware of it. 

And looking back on his work, it seemed to him as though he now 
understood it for the first time: 

How often have I shown that fundamentally Hegel makes men into 
heathens, into a race of animals gifted with reason. For in the animal- 
world, the individual is always less important than the race. But it is 
the peculiarity of the human race, that just because the individual is 
creatéd in the image of God, the individual is above the race. This 
can be terribly misused: concedo, But thiseis Christianity, and that 
is where the battle must be fought. 


Defence of the Individual 

The first part of Kierkegaard’s work is a defence and illustration of 
his category: the individual. The form is indirect in two respects. In 
the first place it is an indirect apology for Christianity. Kierkegaard’s 
main concern is to reaffirm and restate what he regarded as the 
traditional European conception of the individeal, whose great repre- 
sentative is Socrates. ‘The apologetic significance of this part of his work 
may be summed up in his own words: the conviction that ‘ene can 
guarantee to make a Christian of every man one can get to come under 
the category of the individual—in so far as one man can do this for 


t3 


announced a deep 


SPRUE WTR IT RS x 


er Tha js to say that the order of his apology fests air D 
conviction that the individual, rightly understood, is the natural gro ts 
on Christianity can be planted—a humanistic element in his wor 

which is too often overléoked. eet 
: a ek are attributed to pscudonyms and are mareei for 
a second reason. Their aim is-not only to analyse and define w a It 
means to be the individual, but to show what it means to oe ee 
© thateis precisely what the present age, which is predominantly m erate 
r rationalistic, leaves out of account. To the rationalist, fait is 
‘paradox, the absurd; whereas the individual steeped in existence iS a 
‘the way to becoming a Christian. The conclusion of this part of his 
‘work is that ‘Man only begins to exist in faith ’—though faith here 
‘must be understood as the natural faith of Socrates, belief in God 


and immortality. 
The first of Kierkegaard’s 


works, Either-Or, has sometimes been 
read as a development of Pascal's argument (du pari). But in Either-Or 
the choice is not a bet in Pascal’s sense, and jt is only from the point of 
view of the rationalist that it is a leap in the dark. Throughout Kierke- 
geard’s «work the choice is a pointed way of expressing that one cannot 
tmderstand before existing and experiencing. That is why he counsels 
the aesthete to choose despair; for any choice may become the gateway 
to existence. Decision and action, because they involve both feeling and 
will as well as reason, may be made to look irrational, while in fact 
“they illuminate existence and bring understanding in their train. The 
connecting link between Pascal’s and Kierkegaard’s apology is to be 
found in Pascal’s distinction between Pesprit de géométrie and Pesprit 
_ de finesse, between the reasoning reason and the reason of the complete 
man, the individual. Pascal, as Sainte-Beuve says, ‘ne scinde pas 
Phomme’, ‘he does not divide man up; he does not set reason apart, 
feeling on another side, the will on yet another; he does not work to 
make only one or other faculty operate singly ’. Kierkegaard, in some- 
what the same way, wished to sEow the reasonableness of the individual. 
In Sickness Unto Death, for example, he makes use of the same 
‘threefold distinction which Sainte-Beuve, at roughly the same time, used 
to explain to Pascal’s apology. There Kierkegaard defines the imagina- 
~ tion as the faculty instar omnium, the representative faculty which fuses 
and mirrors intellect, will, and feeling. It is the imagination which 
makes it possible to communicate indirectly the reasons which cannot 
be put into the direct discursive form of esprit de géométrie, the 
traditional dialectical form. 3 
That is why the poet plays such an important part in Kierkegaard’s 
_ apology, offering a parallel to the individual, in whom all the faculties 
= arc co-ordinated and focused to a point by the choice. It is only then 
_ that he can communicate what it means to exist. For if the synthesis 
of the faculties does not take place, man remains immature, and 
= inevitably falls into the error corresponding to the faculty which domi- 
= Dates in kis make-up. The reason. unnourished by the other faculties 
falls into rationalism; the will mirrors its world in some form of 
volutarism; feeling sinks into sentimentality and irrationalism. 


o 


HE Fortunate Islands are the Canaries, that compact little 
group of seven yolcanic islands off the north-west coast of 
Africa, they all-lie close together, but not close enough for 
swimming. Jt was Plutarch who called them the Fortunate 
< Islands; but long before his time Homer had extolled the climate of 
that Elysian plain where Menclaus, King of Sparta, would go after his 
eee ie was ended. In a later age there survived dim memories 
= Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies : 
Deep-meadow’'d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowegy hollows crown’d with summer sea. 
a But for over a thousand years. from Roman times onwards there 
is no news at all of the Canaries,,except through an occasional traveller 
ey merchant; and when the islands were rediscovered jn the fourteenth 
f century their inhabitants were still in a neolithic state of culture, That 
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of the relation between lesprit de géométrie 
and [esprit de finesse, OT, as Kierkegaard says, bees the objec iv 
and the subjective thinker, occurs in the Final | ostscript. It is 

analysis of the relation between dialectics and feeling, and it waf the 
that Kierkegaard turned his attention to the problem of communication, 
A year later, in 1847, he began preparing a course of lectures on the 
ation, but was prevented by illness from carrying 
f this aspect of his thought had been given the 
the order of his apology would hay, 


prominence which he gave it, c S, y 
seemed ciearer. As it is, his paradoxical definitions of faith are tog 


often tifted from their context, with the result that they have all the 
arid fina'ity of irrationalism. But that was not Kierkegaard’s intention, 
as the following note in the Journal reveals: z 
It has constantly been maintained [he wrote in 1848] that reflection 
inevitably gestroys Christianity and is its natural enemy. I hope now, 
that with God’s help it will be shown that a god-fearing reflection can 
once again tie the knot at which a superficial reflection has been | 

tugging for so long. It looks as though one had only to wait for the 7% 

Jast stage of reflection in order to have done with the whole thing. ze ; 

But lo and behold, reflection performs the opposite service by once $ 

more bringing the springs of Christianity into play. 

In this entry Kierkegaard distinguishes between two forms of reflec- 
tion, in the same way that Pascal distinguishes between esprit de < 
géométrie and esprit de finesse. And it is the second form.of reflection, — 
a reflection which, once again, brings the springs of Christianity into | 
play by including all the faculties and all the données of experience 
which a superficial reflection ignores and exc!udes. For once the com- 
plete man, the individual, is involved, Christianity again becomes rele- 
vant and its proofs valid. That is the order of his apology, which he — 
sets down quite simply in his comment on: If any man will do my 2 f 
Father’s will, he shall know the doctrine. aa 


The fullest treatment 


out his plan. Perhaps i 


tenes 


This [Kierkegaard observes] certainly implies that an action situa- — Interic 
tion is necessary, in order to create the tension in which the decision: of — | 
faith can emerge: it implies a risk. It is not true, as men have tried | 

to say, reversing the situation, that the proof comes first and the risk — Canar 

afterwards (which is contradictory nonsense). No. First of all there is look { 

the risk, and afterwards comes the proof: you will know that the — and 1 

doctrine is true. $ i NTILIE 

That is the order of his apology, and the order dictates the form. Mie d 

The traditional dialectical form is concerned with demonstration. | briefly 

Kierkegaard is primarily concerned with communication, with showing, , archa 

what it means to become a Christian, for seeing is believing. That is Si AN 

why he regarded his historical importance as linked to his conception é crew. 

of communication. He had no more wish than Newman to argue a | 1404 

man into Christianity; but this does not mean that he regarded the four | 

proofs brought by reflection as invalid. On the contrary, Christianity — | belon; 

has no need to fear reflection. But experience cemes first. As a young: race | 

man Kierkegaard once noted: experience makes a man wise. But if | the n 

there were nothing beyond experience it would simply drive him mad. inhab 

—Third Programme expec 
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is why they are of such outstanding interest to archaeologists today; ma They 
here we have a society that branched off from the prehistoric culture went 
of the Mediterranean long before the rise of the classic civilisations of emba 
Greece, Rome, and Carthage. The Guanches, as the islanders were them 
called, preserved intact much of that earlier culture from which those mumi 
civilisations developed. Archaeological evidence suggests that the firs be sce 
settlers arrived in the islands during the third or second millenni toget 
An earlier arrival, since they must have come in ships, is ruled out. That skulls 
evidence is derived from the excavation of their villages and burial- Eveni 
places, from the pottery and other objects, and from the carvings f avera 
primitive signs on the rocks. Since there are no megalithic tombs 1 "tries, 
zeasonable to infer that the main body of settlers arrived and occup with 
He i ands pants the great ‘megalithic’ voyages of the secont , EXlrer 
nmum, But the rock-carvings prove that the islanders were some samer 
«how in touch with megalithic regions further to th thire ea af 0 
This talk is based upon an ees the “Bland 
: i 
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situas q Interior of one of the prehistoric stone huts in the fishing village of Galdar, 
ie A || e Gran Canaria 
Ion“ j 
tried ess 
fe aS Canary Isles undertaken last spring. It is to archaeology that we must 
ere is look for the origins of the Guanches. But for their social organisation 


at the and religion we have the contemporary accounts of old chroniclers, 


Written soon after the Spanish conquest; these give flesh and blood to 


form. = the dry bones and potsherds of archaeology. So I shall first of all say 
ation. briefly what we learn from these historical sources, and then say how 
owing archaeology can supplement them. 

hat is ~The Canaries were rediscovered in 1334 by a shipwrecked French 
ption crew. They had then no boats and had lost the art of navigation. In 
gue a 1404 a Norman called Jean de Béthencourt landed there and conquered 
d the four of the islands with the assistance of Spain, to whom they now 


belong. The Guanches whom the Spaniards found were a fine, intelligent 
race of people; -many of them were tall and fair like their kinsmen, 
the modern Berbers. They. probably belong to ‘that fair race which 
inhabited north-west Africa in prehistoric times; that is what one might 
expect, for it was surely from somewhere in Morocco that the first 
colonisers' reached the. seven islands. They must have come there in 
boats; the nearest point of Africa is more than sixty miles away. Lan- 
zerote and Fuerteventura can be seen 
from the African coast; perhaps they 
were first approached by fishermen. 
—For the sea between Africa and the 


ianity 


| islands-is rich in fish, and is exten- 
: : Sively fished in today. 
Š ag | << The Guanches had no metal tools, 
f “jand although they cultivated cereal 
ff crops, they were mainly pastoral. 
oday; | They did not practise weaving and 
ulture f Went about clothed in skins. They 
ns of | embalmed their dead and buried 
were | them in caves. Many of these 
those f mummies have been dug up and may 
> first { be seen in the Las Palmas Museum, 
nium. together with rows and rows of 
That skulls, making that museum look 
urial- ven more like a morgue than is the 
gs of „average museum in southern coun- 
5 it is A tries. The skins were sewn together 
upied | With great skill; the stitches are 
econd | | &Xtremely small and well made. A 
some- contemporary sixteenth-century illus- 


Í afi tion shows-an inhabitant of the 


‘land -of Hiero clothed sin a onc- 


f the oy | 
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` piece hide garment with a sort of sporran made of an animal’s head. 


Spiral rock-carvings at Belmaco on the îsland of La Palma, A modern pot, made in Tenerife, with the ‘channelled 


probably dating from the second millennium B.C, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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As you see, the old chroniclers tell us a good deal about the Guanches ` 
at the time of their discovery; but if we want to know the origins of- "° 
their culture we must apply the methods of modefa archaeology. It ise 
only in the last few years that a serious (but ndt everywhere suecessful) ~ 
effort at scientific exploration has been made. There are archaeological” œ 
remains in all the islands, such as dwelling-places, either in stone huts’ = 
or in caves; much pottery, still undifferentiated, has been found. On’the 
bare surface of the natural rock, designs have been picked out; and it 
is these, together with the pottery, which give a hint of the date and 
origin of the Guanche culture. 

On the island of Gran Canaria there are remains of several villages. 
At Galdar in the north-west is a fishing village right down on the sea 
shore. Excavations tarried out there in 1942 and 1943 laid bare a group 
of thick-walled, oval, stone huts. Inside, the plan is cruciform, with a ` 3 
rectangular reeess opposite the entrance and another on each side. There Eye | 
is no wall round the village, but there are short lengths of curved walling 
that seem somehow intended for shelter or protection, possibly from the ; ; 
wind only. At one place there is a series of steps formed of farge k 
boulders arranged in tiers one above the other, as if for an assembly 
or audience. On the higher ground to the north is a group of round 
burial-cairns built in steps. There was a long stone cist in the middle 
of the cairn but, though some human bones were found, there was no 
complete skeleton. There were other graves round the margin of the 
cairn. The cairns are of a type common in the Sahara, but undateable 
either here or there. No grave-goods were found. The interments would 
seem to have been individual, not collective, and the absence of com- A 
plete skeletons suggests, but does not prove, that the burials were 
delayed or secondary. 

The Galdar village was undefended, but at Tufia, on the east coast 
of Gran Canaria, is what we in England should call a promontory-fort. 

The huts there were oval and some were cruciform like those of Galdar. 

Here, too, were walls built as wind-shelters, a feature which I observed 

also in the modern cottages of wind-swept Taransay in the Outer i 
Hebrides. That may be why the walls of these huts are so thick. In at 
the sea-cliff below are some inhabited caves, and outside on the land = 
side some burial-cairns of the Saharan type. Across the neck of the i 
peninsula ran a long defensive wall of dry stone, from sea to sea. | 
Some painted pottery has been found in the neighbourhood. Sp 

The ancient accounts tell us that there were two kings in Gran | 
Canaria, and that they wese the leaders in warfare. The trans-isthmus s] 
wall at Tufia is evidence that even in the Fortunate Islands they had 
not achieved a Golden Age. It was the same in the barren island of 
Fuerteventura, also divided (we are told) into two kingdoms. The rocky | 
southern part of Fuerteventura is separated from the rest by a low 
sandy isthmus four miles wide, across which runs a dry-stone «vall 
(called La Pared). Its purpose as a defensive frontier would be “obvious 
even if we did not have documentary proof of it; for the Pared is one 
of the few antiquities which are mentioned by name in contemporary 
accounts and which still survive and can be identified on the ground. 
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F a rocky hills and ravines. Gandia, as this sauen p 
Fs isecalled, is still virtually an independent kingdom; 
z Bree ai trem the rest of the island by a barbed wire fence 
Ba ea i ine he Pared. There is one 
om sea to sea, following closely the line of the i 
Se in the fence watched by a eran ite Oa pis 
oyn ihe o kind Sonn fas Sees oe were allowed to es 
See ers : d stards an 
BE ip erld) e fon some tance near the 
Sele The P aeanae he oint, but were frustrated by 
gate. We tried to get near it at another point, Renee eee be 
the wire fence and could see ony r a l ar it appea 
À ved and still about three feet high. 
"Noe pe remains can be dated; we know only that most es hem 
were probably in existence at or before the Spanish ae pee 
long before no one at present can say. Some of the roc FR gS, 
however, may reasonably be regarded as prehistoric in the vropran 
sense of the word; that is to say, they must have been carved during the 
second millennium before Christ; for they have a startling resemblance 
to other rock-carvings in Brittany and Ireland. The best are found on 
the island of La Palma (not to be confused with the town of Las 
Palmas, the port and capital of Gran Canaria). Here on the coast, a 
few miles south of the port of Santa Cruz, is a natural cave, sull used 
as a shelter for animals and chickens. From the overhanging cliff a 
huge boulder has fallen; its surface is covered with_a pattern of spirals, 
concentric circles and arcs and wavy lines, picked out in grooves. Some 
of the circles are incomplete, having opposed gaps. There are similar 
carvings on natural rock at Garafia on the west coast of La Palma, but 
there js no road there, and one can reach it only by a long and difficult 
ride on horse-back. I was therefore unable to visit it. There are some 
detached stones from Garafia in the local museum, of which I took 
photographs. They, too, are carved with spirals. Lastly, on the island 
of Fuerteventura is a rock with a series of grooves arranged in con- 
centric arcs. ane 
The surpassing interest of these carvings is that they are exactly like 
others carved on megalithic burial-chambers in Brittany and Ireland. 
“The closest parallel is with those of Gavr Inis, an island in the Bay of 
Morbihan near Carnac in Brittany, which is not later than the middle 
of the second millennium B.c? There are others at Lough Crew in 
Ireland, carved on the stones of the burial-chambers of the Boyne 
culture which belong to the same period. There are also in Morocco 
certain carved stones, of the type called by the French ‘ statue-menhirs ’, 
on which are similar concentric arcs and wavy lines. We know that at 
this time—about 1500 B.C.—there was much movement of trade 
throughout the Mediterranean and along the whole Atlantic seaboard. It 
is Jegivmate to suppose that the people who made these carvings 
reached the Canary Islands, either direct or by way of Morocco, from 
some Mediterranean land. Others reached Brittany and Ireland. 
Archaeology gives tantalising hints of the movements of culture, but 
it seldom reveals the direction of those movements. 


Modern Pots with an Ancient ‘Tradition 

The pottery points in the same north-easterly direction. Amongst 
the pots found on the island of Tenerife are some decorated, with the 
same cencentric arcs—a type that is well known in western Europe. It 
is common in France and is called ‘ channelled ware’. But there is a 
snag here, for in Europe this pottery antedatés Gavr Inis and other 
megalithic monuments of the same period. There is another snag: a 
ee rather similar form of ornament is still applied to pots made in. Tenerife 
today—pots that are still made by hand. without a wheel. I visited one 
of the places where they are made and talked to the accomplished lady 
who made them. She kindly made a pot while I was there, and described 
how the orn&ment was done, with a simple piece of bent iron. I do not 
think that this fact need unduly disturb us, because these modern pots 
$: are clearly made in accordance with an ancient tradition. So, too, is 
the red-burnished ware made in Tenerife and at Atalaya, a village of 
cave-dwellers in Gran Canaria. The red colouring-matter used js a 
= Volcanic earth which is sifted and then ground into a fine powder. 
ae Pots thus burnished are a feature of the archaic Mediterranean civilisa- 
] tion; they are still made by the Kabyles of Algeria, who also ornament 
themewith designs not unlike those on the potsherds which have been 
= „= excavated at Tufa, Valeron, and pther prehistoric sites in the Canaries, 
Painted pottery is characteristic of the earlier third-millennium® 
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neolithic cultures in Italy and Sicily, and examples (perhaps a 
Jater in date) have recently been found in oe Whether the cy 
reached the Canary Islands as early as this or later Wwe-cannot an 
can only suggest that there was a connecuon. The answer is still ý 
in North Africa, The mere fact of painting is a probable link, but 
date the event in the Canaries and North Africa we must wait till 

shape of the pots and the details of their patterns have been determing 
and that means far more scientific excavation tan has hitherto be: 
carried out in both those regions. Probably we shall find that there We 
several waves of immigration into the Canary Islands, for it is unlikely 
thst both the channelled ware and the painted pottery were contem- - 
porary or arrived there at the same ume. Baal? 


Another Mediterranean Link a 
There ¢s another Mediterranean link in the form of certain clay 
stamps called pintaderas. These are rather like the ancient seals found 
in the orient; they consist of baked clay with an incised geometrical 
pattern on the lower side. Their use is unknown. They are fairly | 
comnfon in Gran Canaria, and are also found during the prehistoric 
period on the Mediterranean coast of France, the ancient Liguria. Here, 
at last, we have a firm chronological link, for the pintadera js q | 
specialised kind of implement; in Liguria it is dated with fair certainty ; 
to the end of the third millennium. Even here caution is needed, for it 
must not be forgotten that pintaderas of a strikingly similar kind are 
found in Mexico on pre-Conquest sites. Nevertheless: the evidence here — 


of the Mediterranean from about the third millennium onwards. 
I have still to mention some other rock-carvings of quite a different 
kind. These are on a natural volcanic bluff in the valley of Balos on « 
the south coast of Gran Canaria. They consist of conventionalised» | 
human figures, circles and crosses and other simple signs, but no, spirals | 
or concentrics. The technique is by means of bashing or pocking; but 
in one place there are star-like rays made by scratching or incision, 
Amongst: the signs are some that have been regarded, probably righty, 
as those of the Berber alphabet, and others interpreted, much less 
certainly, as meant for ships. Plainly these belong to a different culture 
from the one which produced the deeply cut spirals and arcs of La 
Palma and Fuerteventura. There are others in the island of Hiero which 
I did not see. The closest parallels are with Spain, and it seems=pot 
unlikely that it was from those that their makers came to get the ide 
It is at least certain, then, that here, on the western fringe of the 
Old World, there survived an almost perfect specimen of the neolithic | 
culture of the Mediterranean. That is apparent not only from th 
material remains but also from the little that is known of the Guanche 
religion. A good deal of authority was held by a religious leader; in 
peace and war the kings went to seek his authority. There were also 
priestesses who lived in separate communities, and shrines where 
fugitives could find sanctuary. It is a thousand pities that this not _ 
unsuccessful society was broken up by conquest and fanaticism before 
it could be properly recorded.—Third Programme $ 


The Knox translation of the New Testament was first published in 1945 | 


and of the Old Testament (in two volumes) in 1949. These tanline ad 


with certain verbal revisions, are now available in one volume, The Holy™ 
Bible, a translation from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, by Monsignor Ronald Knox (Burns and Oates, 30s). E 
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In a twenty-four page pamphlet entitled Capital Punishment: The Heart 
of the Matter (Gollancz, price 1s.) Mr. Victor Gollancz makes a passion- 
ate plea for the abolition of the death penalty. ‘ Capital punishment’, he 
writes, “is wrong, and that is all there is to it’, He rests his case nol 
on the sacredness of human life but on the imperative: ‘Thou shalt 
not do unspeakable cruelty to any human being’. The question is 00° 
on which it behoves us all to take a view. Sincere and kindly people may 
well disagree with the arguments or conclusions (or both) contained in 
this pamphlet; but at least they should read it, if only for the purpos 


of making quite sure that they are ri z : 
3 ght—and the ; iscove 
that they are wrong. en, possibly dis : 
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The B.B.C. Handbook 1956, with a foreword by the Director-Generth i 
Sir Ian Jacob, has been published, price Ss, The first part of the b20 

explains the organisation and activities of the Corporation, A review | 
the year’s work with lists of representative programmes follows. The lat 
Part of the book contains reference material including the accounts, lis 


of councils and committees, a c t Li 
a NE s, and the féxis of the Royal Charter, Lice? 
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a symbolic value for Christians, distinguishing their books from those 
both of pagans and of Jews. I say in time: perhaps the most surprising 
part of*the story is the rapidity with which it a pears to have happened. 
One would not have expected it to have be€n completed in under a 
generation or two; yet there is no trace of the roll among the biblical 
or quasi-biblical texts from Egypt in the second century. If the codex 
was firmly established in the first half of the second century in Egypt, 
then the earlter stages of its use in Italy and its introduction into Egypt 
must go back well beyond that. 2 

If my conjectures are right, we are taken back into the early days 
of the Christian Church in Italy. Let me add one other fact to strengthen 
this chain of conjecture. The Patriarchal See of Alexandria was a rival 
of Rome and Antioch, and later of Constantinople, and was never 
celebrated for its humility. The Patron Saint of Alexandria was St. 
Mark. Why should that have been so? Why would a Church of such a 
character and such a record not select for its Patron one of the more 
prominent or heroic figures in the New Testament? On my theory 
it was the arrival of St. Mark’s Gospel that marked the beginning, or 
at any rate a new beginning, for the Church in Egypt; in that case 


there would have been a link between them in the early history of — 


Alexandria too strong to be lightly broken. 
Whatever the explanation of these facts may be, there can be little 
doubt that the most potent of the various factors that led to the replac-- 


Memories of 
By RUBY 


EMORIES—I have so many, both grave and gay, of that 

lovely Edwardian era. I really began to know it when. I 

was fourteen and a quarter and George Edwardes was 

about to open the new Gaiety. I was staying in London 
with a school friend of my mother who happened to have a title, and a 
young sister. The young sister and I got along very well, and when the 
elder had to run up to Scotland to see a relative who was ill, we had 
the place to ourselves and a sympathetic housekeeper. 

We had read a lot in the newspapers about the new Gaiety Theatre, 
which was to open with ‘ The Orchid ’; and I said one day how much 
I should love to appear in it; and my young friend said, “ Well, why 
don’t you try?’ and gave me the idea—so I wrote a letter to George 
Edwardes in her Ladyship’s name. I thought the title might be of 
some use, and said I had a very brilliant protégée; I felt sure he 
ought to haye her in hig show, and would he give her an interview?.To 
my delight and astonish- 
ment a letter came back 
addressed to her, which I 
opened, in which he gave 
me the interview. This 
thrilled me to the marrow, 
but of course I had to 

_ borrow a dress. So I went 
to her Ladyship’s ward- 
robe, and chose a very 
beautiful black velvet 
gown with a long train— 
we wore long trains in the 
daytime in those days— 
and a large black velvet 
picture hat, covered in 
black ostrich plumes — 
lancer feathers they were 
called, because extra fronds 
were stuck on the ends 
that sort of floated in 
the breeze; and gaily I 
stepped into my first han- 
som cab, and went down 
to the Gaiety Theatre. 

The stage-door keeper, 
Jupp, was a great charac- 
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The Gaiety Theatre in 1989 during ‘Our Miss Gibbs’, its longest run 
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-ing of the roll by the codex in the fourth ce he | 
of the codex for the Bible. For this was not4ust a matter of convenienc 
its use for the Bible had clearly some symbolic and emotion: gnif 
cance, singe outside the Bible Christian |jterature was | ea 
invariably written on codices. Of the sjx earliest Christia: 
do not contain books of the Canonical Bible, three are codi i 
are rolls. As late as the fourth century, St. Jerome, toewhom the 
of scholarship mattered, was careful to use rolls for certain purposes 
St. Augustine feels obliged to apologise fôr using the codex form ani 
not the roll for his correspondence. In this, as in so many more impo: 
ant respects, the Bible stood apart. ` Bary 
But if this was the major influence, there were others, above all that 
of Roman law; as the law became codified there were obvious advan- 
tages in a.book that allowed of rapid consultation and easy citation, — 
though it was only in the third century that the lawyers finally ruled E 
that the definition of the word ‘ book’ included the codex as well as th 
roll. Christian influence apart, late antiquity, in contrast with the earlie 
ages of the Graeco-Roman world, was a time of appeal to authority an 
of reliance on the collected, classified, and often epitomised wisdom of 
the past. For such an age, the codex was a more suitable tool than the 
roll; that it was ready to hand for transmitting the learning of Greece 
and Rome to future ages we owe to the Christian Church more than to — 
any other institution —Third Programme 
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ter. I believe when he died he left two rows of houses he had been able to 
buy out of the tips he received from our stage-door johnnies. He looked | 
at me and said, ‘ A bit young, aren’t you?’ I said, ‘ I’m eighteen, and I 
have an appointment with Mr. Edwardes’. ‘Oh’, he said, “all right, all 
right. Go up and see the Guv’nor’. So I went up: Edwardes looked at 
me, he said, ‘ Well, m’dear? What can you do?” I said, “ Nothing, Mr. 
Edwardes’. ‘ Right’, he said, ‘that’s what I want in my show girls! _ 
Walk about’. So I did. I talked to him a little. He said ‘I like the 
way you move, I tike your accent: you'll do’. And I was in. 
The next morning at ten o’clock I was rehearsing for ‘ The Orchid *; 
and I can tell you the first night at the Gaiety was something that will 
-stay in my memory as long as I live. It was so wonderful. King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra were in the royal box. The stalls 
were full of divinely gowned women, glittering with jewels, and smart 
men in their immaculate black and white, with gardeni@s in their button 
holes. When we peeped~ 
| through the curtain it was 
į just like a sea of shimmer- 
i i ing light; really too beauti- 
ful for words. On the 
stage’ there were those e 
great and glorious artists, 
the inimitable Gertie 
Millar, Connie Ediss, the 
comedienne, Teddy Payne, 
and George Grossmith, 
* Junior, who played the i 
man about town so per- 
fectly. 
I was just one of the 
show girls, and, inciden- — 
tally, George Edwardes 
would see about 500 before 
he picked one. He would == 
not have two girls looking 
alike, which goes to shaw 
the reason why he had 
such enormous successes — 
with his show girls; be 
cause they all had to hay 
great beauty and indi- i 
viduality; and I am old | 
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"He ‘ind an explanation fog this curious fact we mes s zE 
ancestors of the codex. By ‘ codęx ’ I mean a book made o. 7 r a 
olded J2aves, large enough to hold a work of Marina s er a 
T time-of Homet, wooden tablets were used for paves lener n 
jn the anciert world they were made with two or more leaves m n 
with a waxed surface, used for memoranda, accounts, and even vl A 
documents, but their limitations prevented them from ping oe ea 
- Jiterature, except in schools where they were used rather a s g coe 
‘were for copying and dictation. The Romans in particu > e ploy : 
“them for official records and it is they who not only enlarge t em au 
improved the technique of their manufacture but took the next Sua 
= using a material lighter, finer, and with more give in it than % ood. : i 
a material was parchment. These parchment tablets (as they were ca = 
or notebooks were used by writers to take their rough drafts in the 
ae first century B.C. Quintilian, writing about A.D. 90, recommends rici 
use in place of a waxed tablet to students suffering from poor eyesight, 
and in the next century 
the great doctor Galen SS 
mentions in passing that a s 
medical friend of his had biner 
come across a cure for Fens IRN 
baldness in a ‘ parchment PREIAR Se ICY ILA KeheeE! 
folder’ found among the” ~~ 
effects of a colleague. But á 
at any rate up to the end 
© of the first century A.D. no 
one, neither author nor 
bookseller, thought of 
publishing in this format; 
r publishing the roll 
mained the only ac- 
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rst century A.D., the poct 
artial, attempted to pub- 
Jish his epigrams in codex 
form, pointing out to his 
—.feaders how useful this 
new format was, particu- 
larly for travellers, and 
thoughtfully providing 
them with the publisher’s 
address; but his enterprise 
seems to have enet with 
little success, and we hear 
nothing more either of it or of the publisher who sponsored the scheme. 
Both the tablets we have as well as the language Martial uses make it 
plain that the tablet is the ancestor of the codex; it is equally clear that 
= ‘this ancestor is western, not to say Roman, in origin and its material 
a i5 parchment. z 
_ But the first actual specimens of the codex that we have, dating 
probably from the first half of the second century A.D., are Egyptian 
and the material is papyrus: their subject-matter is almost exclusivelye 
biblical. What is the link between these earliest papyrus books and the 
_ parchment notebook of which we hear in Rome? Why should® the 
Christians of Egypt apparently have insisted on reading their ‘ scrip- 
tures’, whether books of the Old or the New Testament, in this form? 
Why did they attach such importance to this format that they trans-s 
ferred to it even the books of the Old Testament, for which the roll 
was long to remain sacrosanct in Jewish circles? We may be tolerably 
certain that this Christian papyrus codex must have been preceded 
outside Egypt by a Christian parchment codex. (It was natura] to use 
papyrus in Egypt; it was manufactured there and was abundant and 
inexpensive.) 

It is significant that a high proportion of the thousands of documen- 
tary papyri found in Egypt contain accounts of one kind or another, 
yet though the notebook, whether of parchment or papyrus, was used 
jn Iraly at the same time for ghis very purpose, there is no trace of it 
in Egypt; indeed it is rare to find in Egypt even wooden tablets, ex- 
e@pt in connecgion with the affairs of the Roman army of occupation. 
‘Thus jj is clear that for the origins of these Christian codices we must 
look outside Egypt; since both the object and the word denoting it 
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Fragment of a pair of leaves of a Biblical papyrus codex of the third century 
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hich direction we should look, 
The explanation I am going 
known facts in an inteiligible 


are Roman, there is little doubt in w 
Here we enter the field of conjecture. 


put the 
io put forward seems to me lO } B 
eon with each other, Sut there may be others which would account 


for these facts equally well. The first thing ERG Se Bee 

liar and intimate connection between the Roman ana BYP 
Pie in the early centuries of Christianity, although its origin and 
Ra E are not certainly known. We must also remember p the 
ordinary Christian in Rome of the first century, while pore ie 
would not be literary. Early Christian wriungs would have circulated in 
Rome, steaithily and privately, passed from hand to hand without 
benefit of publishers, ard the practice of the pagan book trade would 
have had little or no influence on their form. Small business men, reed- 
men, and slaves, who probably made up the earliest congregations of 
Christians in Rome, would be familiar with the waxed tablet and with 
its new rival the parchment notebook. It may have been cheaper than 
the papyrus roll; it certainly had other advantages; both sides of the 
leaf could be conveniently used, it was easy to carry about, casy to 
conceal and, above all, easy to refer to. This Jast consideration may have 
had considerable weight; 
if you want to quote from 
the Old Testament to 
prove the truth of a pas- 
sage in the New, there is 
nothing like being quicker 
on the reference than your 
adversary. But taken by 
themselves, these advan- 
tages would not explain 
the almost exclusive use of 
the codex by Christians; 
some of them would have 
appealed just as strongly 
to pagans and. anyhow 
Christians certainly went 
on using the roll as well as 
the codex for books other 
than the Bible. 

An early and famous 
tradition records that St. 
Mark put down in writing 
St. Peter’s recollections of 
the acts and sayings of 
Jesus. If so, the Second 
Gospel would have origi- 
nated in the Church at 
Rome. If it originated in 
Rome, the habits of the 
class of society which read it might well have determined that it was 
written in codex form. These local habits may perhaps have been 
reinforced for Christians of Jewish extraction by quite different con- 
siderations. According to strict Jewish tradition, the sayings of rabbis 
might be recorded on tablets when it was not lawful to publish them 
in the form of rolls, since to do this might seem to put them on a level 
with the books of the law. So Roman and Jewish conventions alike may 
have conspired to make the first Christian book written in Rome a 
codex. Š 

Now for the next link in my chain of conjecture. I am. supposing 
that Mark’s Gospel reached Egypt—carried perhaps by sailors or mer- 
chants on the grain ships which plied regularly between Italy and 
Alexandria—and became there the textbook of missionary effort; it will 
then have been copied and circulated on papyrus, not parchment. Such 
importance was attached to it, and perhaps to the taking of as accurate 
a copy of it as was possible, that the form in which the orginal had been 
written was carefully preserved. Soon, the form of this book was 
regarded as the only proper form, not only for the other Christian books 
ae AR the New Testament, but for the books of the Old 
ae patente on preerving the exact form in which this 
ee fie gives us some idea of the importance attached at an 

; y ae {0 the written record itself. At this stage in the development 
pated ee ek m supremely. The authority of the book that 

a break with the past, both Greex and Jewish, must have 


been considerable, though doubtless in time the form itself came to have 
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From the collection of Sir Chester Beatty 
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- The Book as the Creation of. 


: COLIN ROBERTS on the history of the Codex 


HRISTIANITY has often been described as a religion of 
the Book. So perhaps it is appropriate that the book as we 
know it can be described as a creatidn of Christianity. How 
this came about is a curious chapter of the early history of 
Christianity, a chapter which has been largely written by modern 
archaeology. The book in its D 
familiar shape is so much E ae 
something that we accept 
without question that it 
comes as a bit of a shock to 
realise that the classical 
literature of Greece and 
Rome was written on rolls, 
whether of papyrus or of 
parchment. The change from 
the roll to the codex, that is 
a book made up of folded 
sheets bound together, was 
the change of greatest mo- 
ment for the physical trans- 
mission of the written word 
between the invention of 
writing and that of printing. 

For the good reason that 
our earliest medieval Mss. were in book form, this change has long been 
associated with the transition from the ancient to the medieval world. 
Ancient writers have little to tell us of the why or the when of this 
change; technical developments, except those in the art of war, were not 
generally of much interest to them. To learn more about it we have to 
turn to the archaeological discoveries in the last seventy-five years made 
mainly, though not exclusively, in Egypt. As a result of these we know 
that the process of change began 
earlier and was more gradual than had 
been thought; we have also found 
some clues to the reasons that brought 
it about. Excavations of Graeco-- 
Roman sites in Upper Egypt have 
unearthed thousands of Greek papyri 
written in the millennium between 
Alexander the Great and Mohammed; 
the majority of these are documents 
and papers—private, business or 
public—but among them are nearly 
3,000 fragments of books of all kinds, 
Greek and Latin, pagan and Chris- 
tian. These are not dated; the ancient 
book carried no imprint and the 
scribes who copied them, unlike some 
of those in the Middle Ages, were 
invariably anonymous. But there are 
a number of criteria which papyro- 
logists can apply and with the help of 
these the mss. can be dated within 
centuries or even half-centuries, with 
varying degrees of confidence. 

From the first century A.D., as from 
the three preceding centuries, we know 
of numerous rolls found in Egypt, 
but have no certain instance of a codex 
or book. With the second century A.D. 
there is a change. I can best show 
what this change is if I give you the 
figures for the number of rolls and 
the number of codices found in the 
Succeeding centuries. I apologise for 
these statistics but, they really are the 
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Roman relief of teacher and students with rolls: from Tréyes Museum > 


Painting from the catacomb» of St. Peter and St. Marcellinus, Rome 
Sim (thied century), showing a young man holding an open codex 
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basis of the argument. To make matters worse, I shall have oi 
sets of figures of you, one for Christian and one for ni 
literature. To take non-Christian literature first: from the seco: 
tury A.D. we possess 465 rolls and 11 codices (they are all fragm 
but for thi purpose that is not important); in the late second or 
: third century the 
Tolls, 6 codices; 
century 297 rolls, 60 c 
At the borderline betwe 
third and fourth’ century. 
are rolls and 26 codices, while 


p: 
cess of change from roll to 
codex is really gath 
momentum; there are only 
rolls against 71 codices. Th 
in the second century the 
portion of codices to ro 
only just over 2 per cen 
the total; in the fourth c 
tury it is nearly 74 per cen 
Now look at the figures of — 
Christian literature and re- — 
member that these Christian 
texts come not only from the same country but from the identical sites _ 
as the pagan texts to which I have just referred. For the moment I wi 
limit myself to the Mss. of the Greek Bible. One hundred and eleve 
were written in this period—that is in the second, third, and fourth — i | 
centuries A.D. Of those, 99 are written on codices and only 12 on rolls. 
The contrast with the pagan book is striking; on a closer view it be- 
comes more striking still, for ofthe 12 rolls 5 are what is called opistho- 
graph—that is, the biblical text was 
written on the back of a roll alread; 
used by another writer for a different 
Purpose. (It was not uncommon for 
waste paper from government and 
other offices to be re-used in this way.) 

In other words, in these cases the 
writer of a biblical text had no chcèce 
between writing on a roll or a codex; 
the form was settled for him by his 
material. In consequence these 5 texts 
are no evidence of a preference for the 
roll. Of the remaining 7, 3 are cer- 
tainly, and another 3 possibly. 
rather than Christian, and the Jews 
continued to use the roll form for 
their sacred books long after the rest 
of the western world had abandone: 
it for the codex. Thus, of the 7 genu- 
ine rolls, only one is certainly Chris-" 
tian, and that is a Ms. of the Psalms. — 
No single text of the New Testament — 
was ever written on the recto, that is, 
the main writing surface, of a 

When we arrange these 
in order of date, the contra 
pagan books becomes yet nio 
markable, Hight of them were wri 
as early as the second century; 2 more 
either in the second century or very 
soon afterwards. All of- 
codices and incidenta 
are written not o 
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A detachment of Algerian Spahis riding down i) Ne 
the Champs Elysées during a Bastille Day f young 
parade of armed forces in Paris on July 14. | knigh 

President Coty took the salute 


ta, who has been on a four-day State visit to England this 
pibe Queen to Buckingham Palace after his arrival on July 16 
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A self-portrait by Sir Henry Raeburn (1756- | This 
1823) which is included in an exhibition of N » Self, | 
his work at the National Gallery of Scotland, <im thes 
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yana, winner of the chief award (fer the over 100-tons 
y-LLisbon sailing race. The yacht, owned by the Southamp- 
gate, Was manned by a crew of Merchant Navy cadets 
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a Ukrainian team at the Llangollen International Eistedd- 
od lat: week, performing a folk dance 
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N my last talk* I told how the Emperor Nero set out to be the 
E greatest artist in the world. There were only-two young men whom 
i he ever consented to take as models. One was Petronius, the 
l acknowledged authority on all matters of good taste. Nero had 
‘ i much the same frightened respect for Petronius as the Prince Regent 
g is said to have had for Beau Brummell. I am convinced, bythe way, 
t though I cannot prove it, that.‘ Trimalchio’, the rich freedman who 
ye a costly and wonderfully vulgar banquet in Petronius’ novel 
Satyricon, was really Nero—though the caricature has been so deftly 
done and with such care not to _ ° 
| use actual Neronianisms, but only- 
made-up ones, that Nero would 
“~have thought twice before taking 
vengeance and thereby admitting 
that the cap fitted. Petronius got 
away with it for many years. 
Nero’s other model was a 
young Spanish - born Roman 
knight named Lucan, only two 
years older than himself, and 
Lucan had been given the best 
education then available at Rome 
(the family could afford it) and 
was soricthing of an infant 
prodigy. Lucan’s father had 
grown immensely rich as Comp- 
-troller of the Spanish revenues; 
f and his uncle, the famous orator 
~ and playwright Seneca, had used 
i his position as Nero’s tutor to 
Š “amass about £4,000,000 in gold 
by most questionable means. 
Nero admired Lucan’s early 
poems so much that-he gave him 
a big position at court. They 
lived on good terms for a while, 
until one day Nero announced the 
foundation of the Neronia, a 
festival of competitions in music, 
literature, gymnastics, and horse- 
manship, and Lucan “entered ‘a 
poem called ‘ Orpheus and Eury- 
dice’ for the Latin poetry prize. - 
This was a great mistake. Nero had reserved that prize for him- 
» Self, as well as the prize for Latin oratory; and Lucan should have had 
~ the sense to submit his worst work rather than his best. The result was 
that, apart from Nero’s trained claque of 5,000 young men, the theatre 
audience applauded ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ far more loudly than 
_Nero’s own prize poem, though this did win the prize. A 
f Lucan had not taken Nero seriously as his rival; he was busily 
i concentrating on an attempt to outdo the poet Virgil, born 100 years 
previously. Before continuing the story of Lucan’s trouble with Nero, 
I had better say a few words about Virgil. The Romans had much in 
common with the Spartans, the most famous lowbrows of antiquity, 
so that it was a long time before the decision to import rhetoric and 
poetry from the Greek cities in Italy was forced on them by politics. 
When the Republic needed diplomats to consolidate her conquests by 
cleverly playing off one enemy against another, the traditional virtue of 
blunt and bald speech came to be questioned. In ancient days, a 
Roman envoy might draw a circle around some enemy king with tht 
«ferrule of his staff and say: ‘ We offer peace at the price of 1,000,000 
_ Bold pieces, payable before the moon wanes. Accept these terms or die 
4 shamefully’. Not every king, however, could be overawed by this 
_ technique; and it began to be realised, from certain hard bargains 
driven by eloquent foreign ambasgadors, that Rome had often involved 
herself in unnecessary fighting by a simple lack of suppleness and tact. 
i e 
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' ` An Even More Cultured Roman 


; The last of three talks by ROBERT GRAVES i ; 7 


A representation of Virgil in a Roman mosaic from Hadrumetum (now in the 
Musée Alaoui, Algeria): the poet is seated between two Muses and holds a scroll 
inscribed with a verse ffom the Aeneid 
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A few far-sighted senators decided to educate their sons as diplomats, 
much as they had once decided to challenge the Carthaginians at sea, 
though themselves wholly ignorant of naval tactics. 

Although as late as 92 B.c. the censors published an edict against 
rhetorical schools, Which they called ‘nurseries of idleness’, yet it is 
recorded two centuries later: ‘Little by little, rhetoric came to seem 
useful and honsurable, and many addicted themselves to it as a defence 
and for glory "—in fact, the diplomatic corps, by following the Roman 
principle ‘ Divide and conquer! ’, were worth many legions to the 

3 ES military establishment. 9 

It became fashionable to study 
at Athens, the centre of Greek 
culture; and it was from Athens 
that Nero recalled Lucan to his 
court. The Roman student ‘in 
Greece soon discovered that he 
could not hope to graduate as a 
diplomat unless he took a master’s 
degree in rhetoric; and that 
rhetoric (the art of persuading an 
opponent by flattery, threats, or: 
fraud to accept one’s own pro- 
positf@n, however unsound) would 
help him to win elections and 
plead pubiic causes with confi- 
dence, besides being a valuable 
aid to warfare. Yet before being 
allowed to declaim in the schools, 
the student had first to take the 
prescribed course in Homeric 
st&dy and learn as much as pos- 
sible of the Ziad and Odyssey by 
heart. This was essential, because 
the works of Homer had won such | 
scriptural authority whenever dis- 
putes arose on history, geography, 
genealogy, religion, science, or 
morals that an apt quoratiqn fiom 
‘the poet’ (as he was simply 
called) clinched every argument, 
unless the opposing orator could 
contrive to cap it. Interest in 
poetry is said to have been first 
stirred at Rome, which so far had known only ballads and roagh military 
marching songs, as the result of a typically Roman street-accident: 
Crates the Milesian, who was sent as an ambassador by King Attalus of 
Pergamus, in 167 B.C., broke his leg falling into an uncovered sewer, 
and spent his convalescence giving lectures on poetry—meaning, of 
course, Homet. So the Greek hexameter, though at first almost, as 
awkward in Latin as it is in English, became the main literary metre 
at Rome; and Ennius, the father of Latin poetry, adopted archaisms 
and invented verbal novelties to acclimatise it. 

Because the object of the rhetorician’s art (securely based on the 
Iliad and Odyssey) was to persuade his hearefs, regardless-of truth, 
Roman students understood that Homer must have been a wonderful 
diplomat; from which it followed that, since one could- not always 
know what special pleading had prompted the poet’s lines, his art in 
concealing art should be all the more admired. The student worked. 
industriously to rid himself of a natural preference for simple, practical 
Janguage, and to outdo his professors in a passionate slipperiness of 
expression. So there are few things that read so ridiculously today as a 
literal translation of classical Latin verse. 

When at last native literature could challenge Greek in all depart- 
ments of prose-rhetoric, and in all departments of verse-rhetoric except 
the Homeric poems, it began to be asked at Rome: * Why should we 
perpetually yield the epic palm to crabbed old Homer? Can’t we find 
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; ld. The choice inevit- 
i Homer of our own?’ They could ‘ pane 
i eae who had shown such exquisite satene ae 
the rhetorical object of his Aeneid, which was to glorify e oe 
descended Caesars as destined rulers of the world, was peri pe 
“being patently offensive. The court lent Virgil strong suppo: ea 
scarcely set about his task before Sextus Propertius oa So a 
3 epigram “proclaiming it ‘ greater ma He gad n i i 
x ied much the same hearty glow of en as j: 
oa mail Rabbie Burns above William Shakespeare. 


-A Classic Overnight Se cea 
Virgil’s shyness, his eee eg, and ae 
ism, his valetudinarianism, his eee Have could: be 
i ion for beautiful boys—which in tbose ayo 
zeatified Siu loss of reputation—combine to make a recognisable 

icture. How exquisite the interior decorations of hig house on t 
Bsquiline (a gift from Augustus) must have been: especially a piges 
bedrooms where sleep kissed the eyelids of Alexander and e eS us 
poetical boy-slaves! This Alexander, who appears as a in 
Virgil's Bucolics, had been a present from Asinius Pollio, the most 

ightened man of his age. si 
a became a Gee overnight; and though Lucan, living five 
reigns later and brought up on Arma virumque cano, seems to have 
felt jealously resentful, he knew that it would be foolish to challenge 
Virgil in his own field. I suspect that he also disguised his jealousy 
by decrying Virgil as an effeminate old toady. He resolved to stop 
writing mythological fables in the approved Augustan style and to 
Jaunch a modernist movement which would confine the Aeneid to the 
school-room, where it was obviously due to last as long as the Latin 
language itself. 

A. aea reaction against Virgil had begun some twenty years 
before, when the Emperor Caligula nearly carried out his plan of sup- 
pressing Virgil’s ‘ dull and uneducated ° works; but an Augustan revival 
under Claudius gave them a reprieve, and Nero himself was a Virgilian. 

Lucan is anti-Virgilian not only in his alternations between extrava- 
ganza and realism, but in his deliberate neglect of traditional craftsman- 
ship. The rhythms are monotonous; often words are clumsily reiterated 
before the memory of their first use has faded from the reader’s ear; 
the argument is broken by irrelevant philosophical, geographical, or 
historical asides. Lucan alsa. Jacks religious conviction; he dwells 
lovingly on the macabre—his: horror-comic witch, Erichtho, is about 
the nastiest creature in all European literatare; he hates his time; and 
uses shamelessly ridiculous hyperboles. For instance, he makes the 
cranes of Thrace delay their winter migration to Egypt in order to 
gorge on Roman corpses at Pharsalus—though the battle of Pharsalus 
was not fought until the spring and though cranes are not carnivorous. 
Yer his occasional polished epigrams are highly serviceable in quotation : 

Victrix causa déis placuit, sed victa Catoni: ‘The conquering cause 

pleased the gods; the conquered pleased Cato’. 

Nulla fides unquam miseros elegit amicos: “Nobody ever chooses the 

already unfortunate as objects of loyal friendship’. 

Metiri sua regna decet, viresque fateri: ‘It is best to take stock of the 

resources at your command, and admit their inadequacy ’, 

Lucan may be called the father of yellow journalism, for his love of 
sensational details, his unprincipled reportage, and his disregard of 
continuity between today’s and yesterday’s rhetorical statements. He 
may also be called the father of the Hollywood costume-fim. His 
Civil Wars epic, if you lop it of all digressive bombast, is a script 
which could be put almost straight on the floor. It consists of carefully 

= chosen, cunningly varied, brutally sensational scenes, linked by a 
tenuous thread of historical probability; and alternated with soft inter- 
ludes in which deathless courage, supreme self-sacrifice, nfemorable 
per Stoic virtue and wifely devotion are expected to win favour from 

€ great sentimental box-office public. 


Urgent Meeting of the Senate 
, But back to our story. When Lucan’s ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice’ w 
applauded at the Neronia Festival, Nero = oe 
revenge at a poctry reading of the Civil Wars to which Lucan had 
invited him. Nero arrived with a large group of Senators, and when 
Lucan had got well into his stride, mouthing his formidable hexa- 
meters, rose suddenly to announce: ‘I have decided to call an immedi- 
ate meeting of the Senate on a mater of urgent public business! Come. 
my iérds! ” The Senators filed out, and Lucan, himself a Senator, had 
~ to follow. The reading was wrecked. Lucan thereupon revenged ‘him-» 
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self in turn by introducing into his Civil Wars satirical refere 
Nero’s fatness, baldness, squint, and his dangerous chariot-driving, 
one occasion also he snecringly quoted a line of Nero s: “Àn 
sounded like underground thunder °, in a crowded gentleman’g lava 
which caused a panic-stricken exit of all present. — 
When Nero forbade Lucan to give poetry readings even in his hom 
he grew bolder and suggested in public that it was about time some 
murdered the tyrant— III do it myself one of these days ’, 
friends, ‘ and present you with his head! ’ So Lucan became a standard. : 
bearer of Piso’s ill-fated conspiracy; but when he was arrested showy 
his true nature by going to picces, made an abject confession, and tri 
to buy his life py incriminating his own innocent mother. We are told 
‘Apparently he thought that Nero, since he had killed his own mothe, 
would appreciate this lack of decent devotion’, Nero at least allowed 
Lucan to commit suicide, and he took advantage of the respite 4, 
writing Ms father a letter containing amendments to his poems, then ate | 
a huge dinner, got into a warm bath and ordered his physician to cy 
the arteries of his wrists. He died reciting some lines of his own abou’ 
how g Macedonian soldier bled to death. : j 
His father, however, had other things to think of than correctin 
Lucan’s lines: he himself and Seneca and his other rich brother had 
been accused of aiding and abetting Lucan, and all three were oblige 
to commit suicide—which must have netted Nero about £10,000,609 7 
in gold. Lucan was only twenty-five when he died. Nero generously | i; 
put up a monument to him as a fellow poet. E 
Why has Lucan’s reputation flared so high, every now and then, and 
always at the expense of Virgil, to whom, as a verse technician at leas, 
he could not hold a candle? One may cqually ask why the modem 
movement in Anglo-American poetry has enjoyed such success—the 
one which started forty years agb, by way of revolt against the Virgilian 
tradition of Tennyson, Longfellow, William Morris, and others. 


A Roman Waste Land 

The answer is probably that, at the close of the first world war, much 
the same moral and aesthetic gap separated neo-Georgian from Vic. 
torian London as had separated Neronian from Augustan Rome. 
Standards had changed radically, and the smooth, languid, pellucid 
verse hitherto demanded by critics could no longer adequately expres | 
the new malaise. When loss of faith in their own national institutions, | 
ethics, religion—and even in themselves—sends poets marching and * 
countermarching through the Waste Land, Lucan can be as much 
“standard bearer’ as he was for Piso’s ill-considered conspiracy. His 
un-Virgilian rhetoric and all his modern traits—impatience with crafts- 
manship, digressive irrelevancies, emphasis on the macabre, lack of 
religious conviction or moral fibre, turgid hyperbole, inconsistency; 
appeal to violence, and occasional flashes of real brilliance—are redis- 
covered by this new disagreeable world. Lucan has, in fact, beet 
crowned as an even more cultured Roman thane Nero. 

—Third Programme 


In connection with the above broadcast readers may like to know af 
two new translations by Mr. Robert Graves in the Penguin classics: 
Lucan’s Pharsalia: Dramatic Episodes of the Civil Wars, and Suetonius 
The Twelve Caesars (2s. 6d, and 3s. 6d. respectively). Two other recent 
translations from the classics come from Faber: Aristophanes’ The 
Frogs, translated by Dudley Fitts, and Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colontt, 
an English version by Robert Fitzgerald (15s, each), There are also 1° 
new additions to the Loeb Classical Library: Augustine: City of God \; 
Books i-111, translated by G, E, McCracken, and Pliny: Natural Histo 


VI, Books xxiv-xxvu, translated by W, H, S Jones (Heinemann | 
15s, each). Bese -H 


* * * - =| 
The following travel books have been recently publi © The African 
Giant: the Story of a Journey, by Stuart Gloete (Collins 21s); Th 
Were South Africans, by John Bond (Oxford, 22s 6d.); Under ta 
African Sun, by Schuyler Jones (Hurst and Blackett, 21s.); Turbulet 
Tangier, by Aleko Lilius (Elek, 21s.); The Road to Timbuctoo, by J? f 
Skolle (Gollancz, 18s.); The Forbidden Coast: a Journey through i 
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-+ . New light on the Dead Sea 


BELIEVE that I was the first person in England to write about 
the Dead Sea scrolls, having had early news of the discovery from 
private sources of information in Palestine. In” the summer of 
1948 I peddled an article on the subject round the English press, 

but in vain; the editors probably suspected a hoax or, at least, excessive 
enthusiasm on my part. It was a year after this that Lankaster Harding 
published his account in The Times, which made the scrolls famous 
and fashionable. 

J imagine that my rebuff must have been subconsciously responsible 
for the fact that although I followed eagerly all the subsequent reports 
and publications on the subject, I did not write anything more myself 
or join in the disputes regarding the date and historical background of 
this amazing cache of ancient Hebrew literature. Following my own 
rather specialised line of historical research, however, I have now 
found myself jerked back into the subject. For I am convinced that I 
have stumbled on the key to what must be regarded as the heart of the 
problem—the identity of the Teacher of Righteousness whose doctrine 
and sufferings played so great a part in the history of the now-famous 
Qumiran sect, which produced these documents. 


` 


Josephus the Quisling ; 

We must approach the problem by a somewhat devious path. For- 
the history of Judaea in the period immediately before and after the 
beginning of the. Christian era, from say 150 B.C. to A.D. 70, we have 
virtually only one substantial literary source—the writings of Josephus, 
on whom therefore all the scholars who have considered the problem of 
the Dead Sea scrolls have had to depend. You need hardly be reminded 
that Josephus was the Jewish insurgent general who directed the defence 
of Galilee against the Romans in A.D. 66-8, but after his defeat went 
over to the enemy. Like most quislings, defeated generals, and politicians 
who write their memoirs, he had one basic literary principle—that he 
was right in whatever he did. Moreover, seeing that he had entered 
into the service of Vespasian and Titus, who extended their patronage 
to his Histories, all their actions were right, too. Inevitably, therefore, 
his and their persona! opponents, and those who persisted in resisting 
the Romans after his surrender, were not only wrong, but miscreants, 
blackguards, bandits, assassins, terrorists—we in our generation know 
the vocabulary, fos it is that which the Germans used to describe the 
partisan forces in occupied countries from 1940 to 1945. 

It is obvious, however, that the Jewish leaders in the great war 
against the Romans were, according to their own lights, patriots, 
fighting to save their country from foreign domination. Moreover, from 
stray remarks of the historian of the struggle, biased though he was, 
it can be demonstrated- that these political extremists were at the same 
time social reformers, endeavouring to establish a commonwealth in 
which true religion, and social justice as they saw it, should be supreme. 

The Jewish Revolt of 66-70 was thus in fact a revolution, following 
the classical type of revolution—beginning with a reformist movement, 
then becoming a political one, and veering further and further to the 
left, with periodic waves of violence such as mark all similar revolutions 
throughout history. Nothing of this appears clearly in the pages of 
Josephus, who depicts the strife in Jerusalem as a succession of pointless 
and suicidal conflicts, actuated by nothing more than personal ambition 
or greed. His details of events are presumably faithful—anyhow, we 
have nothing to check them by: but his accounts of motives and his 
descriptions of personalities are no more reliable than, say, an account 
of the French revolutionary wars written by Edmund Burke. atthe 

There is no agreement among scholars as to the precise period in 
which the Dead! Sea sect actually flourished. No one seriously puts it 
back beyond the second century B.C. On the other hand, an approximate 
terminus ad quem is given by the fact that, as archaeological evidence 
shows, the so-called monastery at Qumran, near which the manuscripts 


` were found, was apparently destroyed during the war of 66-70. A 


further chronological indication seems to result from the prominence 
given in the literature to the people called by the Biblical name o$ 
Kittim—a mighty and“ ruthless power which was threatening to over- 
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whelm the Jewish people and Palestine. Obviously, these are the 
Romans—that is almost universally agreed. Moreover, the Roman 
menace is imminent—it is not a question of something looming in the — 
background. Hence there is every reason to imagine that the_period in 
question is after the conquest of Syria by Pompey in 63 B.C. So we can 
now narrow down somewhat the period to be considered—between 
63 B.C. (or aslittle after) and A.D. 70 (or a little before). eo 
We come here to the heart of the matter. The now famous Messianic - 
commentary on the Book of Habakkuk—the most interesting of the 
works or documents found among the Dead Sea scrolls—gives many 
details regarding the career and sufferings of a person described as the 
Teacher of Righteousness, who was persecuted—probably killed—by a 
Wicked Priest, to the denunciation of whom the writer devotes many 
scathing passages. It has been suggested that this priest was Alexander 
Jannaeus, King of Judaea from 103 to 76 B.C. You will remember the 
sensational deductions that have been made on the hasis of this identifi- 
cation, and how, according to some scholars, this theory fundamentally 
affects the story of the origins of Christianity. However, the period in 
question was before the Roman adyance had become an imminent and 
dreaded menace to the country. More important than this: Alexander, 
though he functioned as High Priest, was essentially King, and this is 
not mentioned in our documents—nor is there any reflection of the 
fact that the combination of monarchy arti high priesthood in the hands 
of a single person was bitterly resented by the Jewish people at the time. 
There was in fact, historically, only one period, at the time the 
Roman danger was imminent, when the priesthood, qua priesthood, 
enjoyed overwhelming political authority in Judaea but simultaneously 
had to face bitter internal opposition. This was at the beginning of the 
revolt against the Romans in A.D. 66, when the priests obviously 
endeavoured to reassert their traditional position of political supremacy. 
In fact, amongst the political and milftary administrators of the country 
appointed immediately after the revolt, according to Josephus, at least 
five out of a total of nine were priests; it is thus true enough to say 


that at this stage the country was governed by a priestly junta. The < 
leading figure among them was a certain Eleazar son of Ananias, the | 
Captain of the Temple Guard. It was he who was responsible for the | 
formal repudiation of allegiance to Rome, by refusing the sacrifice - EN 
traditionally offered in the name of the Emperor, and he tookea leading A 


part in the subsequent military operations. : ° “a 


The Meaning of ‘Sophists’ 
° While working at a paper on what I term the Jewish Revolution of 
66-70, I was idly wondering whether there was at this stage any person S 
recorded by Josephus who might be identified with the Teacher of eeu, 
Righteousness, when my attention was attracted by a sequence of events _ 
that neither I nor anyone else had properly noticed before. At the 
beginning of the revolt against the Romans, the Zealots, whom Josephus 
so hated and so maligned, had seized the stronghald of Masadah on the 
Dead Sea coast. Thence they marched on Jerusalem to join in the 
military operations there. They were headed by Menahem, son of Judalr 
the Galilaean. It was Judah the Galilaean who had founded this sect, - 
shortly’ after the beginning of the Christian era, on the basis of the 
fundamenta! doctrine that the Jews had po ruler but God alone, 
obedience to the Romans being therefore a mortal sin. Josephus, in a 
neglected but significant aside, calls both Menahem and his father 
‘ sophists 7: Judah is an ‘ outstanding sophist’, The precise implication 
of this term (there is nothing of the later contemptuous undertone) 
cannot easily be determined, but it implies teacher, spiritual leader, 
heresiarch if you please. In any case, it suggests a good deal more than 
military commander, a fortiori*more than brigand chief. 

On reaching Jerusalem with his Zealot followers the sophist Menahem 
assumed military command. He directed thee operations against the 
Romans with outstanding success, forcing the main part of the garrison 
to surrender. Josephus goes on to tell us in his waspish fashion® that 
now showed himself an insufferable tyrant, and became universally hat 

(continued on page 1040) 
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Wednesday, June 19 

President Eisenhower says that, under cer- 
tain conditions, he would agree to & 
temporary suspension of nuclear tests 


-© Britain explodes third nuclear device over 
Pacific, the Jast in present series of tests 


Fourteen seamen killed in collision between 
_an American tanker and a Greek cargo 
ship off west coast of Brittany 


Thursday, June 20 

Report is published by United Nations 
special “committee on the uprising in 
Hungary 

At disarmament talks in London, Mr. 
Stassen. proposes reduction in armed 
forces of U.S.A. and Russia without 
political conditions 


It is announced that British motorists will E 
be able to make trips in Soviet Russia The Duke of Edinburgh receivin #4 

: from July 1 his team at polo in Windsor Gos ae 

: beat an Indian tec, foals to tw 


Friday, June 21 a ac aa a “are 

The British and Australian Governments 
express agreement with the-decision of 
the United Nations Command to equip 
its forces in South Korea with modern 
weapons 

The new Canadian Cabinet is sworn in with 
Mr. Diefenbaker as Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs 


The French National Assembly begins a 
debate on the new Government’s,financial 
proposals 

A communiqué is published in Washington 
on the talks betweeen President Eisen- 


hower and the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kishi 


1 
| 
| 
j 
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Saturday, June 22 

Two British subjects are sentenced to hard 
labour in the ‘spy’ trials in Cairo 

King Hussein of Jordan flies to Iraq to visit 
King Feisal 

- Three more Hungarians are sentenced to 

death in Budapest, bringing the total 
number of death sentences for political 
offences since the uprising to over 100 


Sunday, June 23 


The Earl of Listowel is appoint 
- Governor-General of Ghana es 


Chinese Communists are reported to have 
heavily shelled the island of Qutmoy 


. 


Monday, June 24 


New French Government wins vote of con- 
fidence from National Assembly 


The Kings of Irag and Jordan promise to 
support Algerians in struggle against 
French ‘imperialism ’ 


a ee a a 
> ` 
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Tuesday, June 25 = 
Price of coal to be increased by 6s. 6d. a ton 
Disarmament talks are resumed in,London 


President Tito defends his regime against 
communist critics in other countries 
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D receiving 
indsor Grea 
an Indian td the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


A window at the back of the shrine in the Dunkirk Memorial which is 
to be unveiled by the Queen Mother next Saturday 


aele 19 
sr 
Graves 


M. C. Cowdrey, batting for England 

during the Test match against the West 

Indies at Lord’s on June 21, is caught 

by C. L. Walcott off G. Sobers, after he 

had scored 152 runs. The match was 

won by England by an innings and 
thirty-six runs 


Left: Lester Piggott riding Zarathustra 
to victory in the Gold Cup Race at 
Ascot on June 20. The French horse 
Cambremer (on the right of the picture) 
was second, and the Italian horse, Tissot ‘ k 4 : 
(near the rails) was third i AA i 5 SHA tape 3 

5 ; ; 


The west front of West Green House, Hampshire, which has just bečn 
last week at the London Zoo : z : . Presented to the National Trust 
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Right: a crested pelican, photographed 


‘com¥inued from page 1037) A 
What seems more probable is that Eleazar, the Captain of Sensor 
Guard, found his own position of authority undermined, n ER 
intygue against him. However that may be, when shortly y eara 
Menahem went up to the Temple in state to pay ae ev a He 
magnificently clad, the partisans of Eleazar attacked him. any hs 
followers wert killed, and he himself was later dragged out ron 
place of refuge on the neighbouring Hill of Ophel, perhaps on n Gr 
day, and also put to death. The exact date of this is not given, bu raa 
in the early autumn of A.D. 66. This story of the anion aus 
Jeader of the Zealot sect dovetails amazingly with the indications g 


killi her of Righteous- 

; in the Habakkuk commentary of the killing of the Teac cou 
me T the religious leader of the Qumran community, by the pocket 
we Priest, about this same season of the year, on the Daye of Atonement. 
thd 

im > \ = 

E The Defaulting House of Absalom : 

n What, however, put the matter beyond question, as I followed up the 
ae details, is this. The Habakkuk commentary elsewhere blames the ‘ house 
fir of Absalom’ for not properly supporting the Teacher of Righteousness, 


f as they should have done, instead of maintaining a shameful silence. 
Various unconvincing attempts have been made to identify this person. 
However, Josephus informs us that together „with Menahem, his 
lieutenants, along with Absalom, his most eminent supporter in his 
tyranny [apparently therefore not a mere subordinate], met with a 
similar fate’. Thus, zhe martyred Teacher of Righteousness and the 
assassinated sophist Menahem had close associates of the same unusual 
name. ; 

How, however, does Qumran come into the picture of the episode 
of violence that Josephus describes? Clearly that is all-important. But 
the link is there, quite unmistakable. 

We know that Menahem’s sect survived him. After his assassination, 
his followers, led by his kinsman Eleazar son of Jair (another descendant 
of Judah the Galilaean) withdrew, we are told, back to Masadah. Here 
they continued to maintain themselves, as an independent focus of 
resistance, until A.D. 73: the story of their last stand in that year against 
the Romans has become legendary. Now, Qumran, like Masadah, is on 

_ the Dead Sea coast, geographically cut off from the rest of the country. 
There is adequate evidence, moreover, in the pages of Josephus that the 

Masadah Zealots had what might be termed an expansionist policy, 
extending their rule certainly as faras En-Gedi, half-way to Qumran, 
and probably beyond: we are therefore justified jn thinking in terms of 
what may be called the Republic of Masadah-Qumran, which maintained 
itself independent of the revolutionary government in Jerusalem down 
to, and even after, the fall of the Holy City. Here then we have the link 
between Qumran with its martyred Teacher of Righteousness and 
Masadah with its assassinated ‘ sophist ’ leader. The identification I have 
Proposed ths seems proved beyond any possibility of doubt. Or let us 
-put it another way. Unless the identity is conceded, then we shall have 
to decide that in the years 66-68 (at all events) there were both at 
Masadah and at Qumran, a few miles to the north, two different sects, 
cut off from the central revolutionary government in Jerusalem; each of 
which venerated the memory of a teacher who had suffered at the hands 

Biss of a priest, on of about the Day of Atonement, both of them moreover 

on having a close associate named Absalom. Coincidence cannot have an 
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a arm quite as long as this! The Teacher of Righteousness of the Dead 
Pa Sea scrolls is without any doubt Menahem son of Judah, the Zealot 
Bes leader at the beginning of the revolt against Rome. 


at $ 
A-Zealot Stronghold? 
3 The corollary to this is, I think, far more important than the mere 
identification of the person. For, if the Teacher of Righteousness is 
„ Menahem, then it follows that the Dead Sea Sect were not Essenes, as 
was formerly imagined (though there were certain serious objections to 
. this) but Zealots, no doubt owing something to Essene example and 
discipline. If one thinks of the Zealots as primarily a political party, as 
Josephus would like us to, this May seem paradoxical. But Josephus 
betrafs himself when he speaks of the leaders of the Zealots. in succes- 
sive generations, as ‘sophists’, obviously with a coherent body of teaching 
which went beyond the single politica} principle that he implies, The 
Qumran monastery—which in fact was a fortified 
fore a Zealot stronghold. <I’o seal the identification, the archaeologists 
inform us that it was abandoned for a leng time after the earthquake of 
31 B.C. amd that it was reoccupied about A.D. 6—almost precisely the 
date when, according to Josephus, the existence of the sect of Judah the 
Galilacan became known in Palestine. He had already been politically 
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active about ten years before this, when he seized the fortress g 
Sepphoris for a short time. It is not unreasonable to suppose that in the 
interval after its reeapture by the Romans he and his followeS ha 
organised themselves, now perhaps concluding, in exile, the Damage 
Covenant, which played so great a part in the Qumran theology an 
discipline. I cannot go into the matter here in detail, but on the basis o 
this identification the whole of the Qumran literaturesand its problems 
slide into Peon with an almost uncanny (it is not for me to say, almost 

spicious) smoothness. ate 
= For a the reference to the fact that the Kittim sacrificed to 
their standards is now seen to refer explicitly to the sacrilegious action 
of the Roman legiôðnaries in the Temple court after their capture of 
Jerusalem; while the Lion of Wrath repeatedly referred to in the 
Qumran literature seems to be a specific reference to the doughty John E 
of Gischala,ewho for a long time had inspired the defence of the 
beleaguered city. Even the amazing document that has been entitled the 
War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, with its curious 
admixture of apocalypse and military discipline, was eminently fitted 
for a revivalist camp such as must have existed at this period on the 
Dead Sea coast. : 3 i 

The phenomenon, as I see it, is very like that of the Fifth Monarchy 3 
men in seventeenth-century England, organised on a military basis, and 
opposing Cromwell’s revolutionary government hardly less bitterly than 
the Stuart monarchy, while they published preposterous apocalyptic 
pamphlets and prepared themselves for the great day when, with direct 
Divine help, they would establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The 
picture might be difficult to appreciate outside England, but here it 
conforms fully with historical experience. 

On the basis of the identification of the Qumran sect with the 
Damascus Covenanters on the one hand, with the Zealot party on the 
other, it will be possible—and necessary—to rewrite entirely the history 
of the Jews in the first century of the Christian era, and especially of 
the revolution of 66-70 and the great rising against Rome—though I 
must admit that I quail at the task. 


~ 


Buried Treasure? 

There is one new point which is so sensational that a sober don like 
myself hardly likes to mention it. You will remember that in the course 
of the search of one of the Qumran caves in 1952 the excavators found 
two copper scrolls, so oxidised that they could not be unrolled: that they 
were skilfully cut apart in the laboratories of the University of 
Manchester; and that they were found to contain improbable lists of 
buried treasure, with precise indications of the places where it was. 
concealed. What had this monastic sect to do with treasure, scholars 
asked, and it was suggested that the documents were fictional in 
character. Well, as we have now seen, the monastic sect in question were 
Zealots, and we are specifically informed by the inevitable Josephus that — 
the Zealots had captured the contents of the royal palaces and the 
Roman pay-chest in Jerusalem at the outset of the-revolution, in the 
autumn of 66. Moreover, one branch of the party, under another Eleazar 
*—who had managed to secure the greater part of the spoil—later 
entrenched themselves in the Temple area. Here they might easily have 
added to their hoard some of the ritual vessels, and part of the store of 
sacred incense, great quantities of which as I understand. are mentioned 
in the lists. When, for greater safety, the treasure was concealed, it would 
have bgen natural for the inventory to have been crudely inscribed on 
indestructible material and attached to the wall of one of the Temple 
chambers, for preservation in case of accident: apparently rivet-marks 
are still discernible. At a later stage the inscribed strips might have been 
taken down, rolled up, and smuggled out of the beleaguered city to the 
sect’s headquarters on the Dead Sea. I am afraid that all this sounds 4 


bit too much like a thriller; we had better get away from it while sanity 
is intact. 
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old as is claimed, or even older. I will only say that, with this fixed point 
to serve a@ basis, it will be possible at last to discuss the palaeographical 
problems objectively. z 

There is one final point that must be mentioned. I have already 
reminded you of the sensational conjectures thàt resulted from the 
identification of the Wicked Priest with King Alexander Jannaeus. The 
episode of the fnartyrdom of the Teacher of Righteousness was thus 
dated in the first century B.C., and it was assumed without any solid 


Listening to Isadora Duncan — 2 


By SEWELL STOKES 


REMEMBER Isadora Duncan turning round from a mirror, in 
which she had been regarding her reflection with some displeasure, 
and saying: ‘ Gordon Craig would have been a great artist any- 
way. But he das been helped by his poor sight. He sees everything 
through a mist, which makes everything beautiful’. Isadora Duncan 
was in a despondent mood. She often was at the time I knew her—about 
a year before her tragic death in 1927. At the age - 
of forty-seven she was experiencing the dubious 
privilege of having become a legend in her own 
lifetime. ‘I’m always good for‘a headline in the 
Sunday newspapers ’, she used to say. “But unfor- 
tunately Sunday newspapers don’t pay my bills’. 
Not being able to pay her bills was one of 
Isadora’s chief troubles. I remember telling her that 
it seemed to me foolish for someone in her position 
to stay at the Negresco, in Nice. Why not move to 
a small pension? ‘In a small pension, which would 
be death anyway’, she said, ‘Pd have to pay my 
bill, or be pushed out. But the Negresco allows me 
credit in the hope that Pll pay up eventually °. 
Hope sprang eternal in the breast of the Negresco. 
Long overdue accounts made their appearance 
regularly, presented always with ‘the compliments ‘$$ 
of the management’. Those compliments used 
really to get Isadora down. They were a painful 
reminder to her of the days when she had occupied 
a whole suite of rooms in this same hotel, and one 
of her admirers had been honoured to pay the bill. $ 
Times had certainly changed. The lovely, youth- $ 
ful figure Rodin had praised, and that for a short 
spell D’Annunzio had worshipped, had now to be 
imagined; for in its place were the far too ample 
proportions of a woman who had let herself go. 
Bernard Shaw was not wrong in describing her to 


c a . > > - Sie 
me once as a ‘battered piece of confectionery - Isadora Duncan (1878-1927) 


To anyone passing her casually on the Promenade 
des Anglais, especially an English tourist, she must 
have appeared grotesque. Her round face w 


her home-dyed red hair extremely untidy. She wore usually a shabby 
é f wound round “ Isadora, you’ve got hands like rose petals 


fur coat over nondescript draperies, and a pale green scar 
her neck. And yet, no matter w 
succeeded in creating an impression O 
often she pitied herself. But she laughed at 
all the difference. She would talk endlessly, 
always worth listening to because it was the accumu 
woman who had lived her life to the full. 

Of her sudden changes of mood, which was anot 
Isadora such a rewarding companion, 
evening, at a small café, she asked the lea 
to play Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sonata ’, a great f 
when it was over, and she had thanked him, ani 
kissed her hand, she exclaimed: “How can any 
divine music like that, bear to 
two" minutes later, on the pav 
fingers, swaying her large body gently from side t 

< “1 wonder if my, baby does the Charleston . . - ee 
Although I saw Isadora quite often 


as sketchily powdered and said something else as w 


hat odd clothes. she wore, she somehow 
f magnificence. It is true that Michelangelo’s angels” ’. 


herself too, which made 
and what she said was” 
lated wisdom of a 


her thing that made ‘How very rude of him’, I said. 
I will give you an instance. One 


der of the three-piece orchestra 
ayourite ofhers. And I suppose I wasn’t crude enough for hi S 
d he had reverently It was the Spanish nbvelisr Blasco Ibanez who christened Isadora 


body, after hearing the ‘female Casanova of America”, She liked the tite, The num! 
listen to horrible American jazz? > And 5 


ement outside, she was snapping her her stride matte! ; y 
o side, and humming beauty. The millionaire who played such an important 
. 


during that summer in Nice, it 
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justification that he was crucified and wa 
‘End of Days’. Thus there emerged 
said) pattern for the story of the 
personally have liked to believe 
it is obviously out of the question. If 
it was in the reverse direction, the Teacher of Righteo 
being slain as we are told immediately after a solemn aj 
Temple.—Third Programme 


is unlikely that she would have told me as much about her past life: 
had she not at the time been in the middle of writing her memoirs. 
Goaded by financial necessity, she had to get down to the job—the very 
thought of which depressed her. “If only’, she said, ‘a rich man would 
say to me: “Isadora, I have a little place in the country. Go there, 
alone, away from the world that has grown tired of you, and write your 
confessions ”. If that happened, I believe I could — 
give the world something as valuable as my dancing 
2a book like Rousseau’s Confessions. But rich men 
don’t say these things to me any more’. She felt 
incapable of expressing herself in a medium that — 
was unfamiliar to her. ‘My writing is full of 
clichés °, she saig, ‘ not literature at all. I try to find 
new words to describe things, but I can’t. It’s that 
“ittle woman in rusty black” every time. Shes 
my pet cliché. I've come across her all my life in 
badly written books—the little woman in rusty — 
black. She'll probably turn up in my own memoirs 
before I’ve finished with them. Already they read 
as if they’d been written by Rhoda Broughton’. 
Andso it was that I had the privilege, as I counted 
it, of listening while Isadora spoke of her life. Any — 
etiny incident in the present seemed to remind her — 
of the past, as when, one afternoon at tea, a 
mosquito bit her hand and caused her to remark 
that Gabriele D’Annunzio had without doubt been 
the greatest lover she had ever known. I failed to 
see the connection. There was none, of course. It 
was simply that the insect had calleel to mind what 
the poet had once said of her hands. She startedeto 
talk about him, slowly, repetitiously. “Such an 
ugly man’, she said, “but that never matters to a 
woman so long as the things he says to her are 
perfect. And D’Annunzio always said perfect things 
to me. He took my hands in His one day and said. 
that he thought they were very beautiful. Quitea 
number of men had said the same thing. But he 
ell. He said: “Isadora, you've got hands of 
one ef Michelangelo’s angels”. So many men would have said: 
». but only D’Annunzio, 
the great lover, could have said, “Isadora, you've got hands of ane of 
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“ I told Isadora that I imaginéd all the men who had ever seen her 
dance had fallen in love with her. Shg laughed: ‘ Maeterlinck didn’t 
I danced for him once, and when somebody asked him afterwards wlia 
he thought of me, he said he'd seldom been so bored °. 


‘Yes, wasn’t it? But then Maeterlinck didn’t like music. Besides, 
wife told me afterwards that he really cared only for crude wom 
m—not in those days, anywa 


of her lovers meant nothing to her. She had taken them, as 
e—as a matter of course almost; and always fo: 


life she had loved not because he was a millionai 
reminded her of Lohengrin. It was not until the 
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1042 $ 2 et 
: ee i —to wonder 
nee iepete Stee on Tae co 
` if her philosophy of love’ had been e E hugely 
- was inspired by reading Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, e EO 

j from time to time Lorelei’s faméus 
pie re we oe ees well, but a diamond bracelet lasted 

> eae Isadora had travelled widely, and had formed gefinig 
conclusions about the national characteristics of the gent ane a 

-— had encountered in various countries. Englishmen were a eae 
favourites. Indeed, her idea of heaven, she once told me, was Hs 

- filled with Englishmen. She made this remark While pest 
impeccable gallantry of a certain Guards officer she had met ni re 
who at her own request, made at some unearthly hour, had wi ingly 
escorted her to a Russian cabaret. In her own words, whith I recor ile 
when they were fresh in my mind, she said: I knocked up the Captain 
at one o'clock in the morning to ask him to take me. He wês asleep 
when I banged ‘on the door. But within a- quarter of an hour he 
appeared; perfectly dressed, and at my service. That’s an Englishman 
for you. Had I knocked up a man of any other nationality, how 
different things would have been. A Frenchman would have made such 
a fuss that it wouldn’t have been worth while. An American would 
never have stopped telling you how noble he'd been to come with you. 
A German would have ignored you altogether, and a Russian would 
have murdered you’, eee 

“But if Isadora loved Englishmen, she was not above criticising 
English ladies. One called at the Negresco, a concert singer of about 
her own age. She had heard that Isadora was giving a dance recital, 
and offered to support her—vocally. Some months before, Jean Cocteau 
had partnered Isadora in an improvised recital that had been a great 
success. The English singer apparently considered herself a- suitable 
substitute for the French poet. 

“Naturally you have someone té put up the money for us?’, she 
said. Isadora looked at her with marked disapproval: ‘I haven’t 
anybody to put up a penny. Not a penny ’. 

The other woman then said, brightly: ‘Oh, well, then it’s pointless 
our discussing the matter. I quite understood you had found the 
money’. Coldly, Isadora suggested that the visitor might find the 

: money herself. ‘Oh, no’, said the visitor. ‘I haven’t a penny either’. 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects 
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Morals and the Sceptic sopher’s recognition of a 
for his just reprimand, and can assure him that 3 
my glibly unfair summary of Book X of the call Natural Science. 
“Laws’ was on my gonscience before he wrote 
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z THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorlen le 


h ; guiding Providence as story of Moses w 
Sir,—I am grateful to Sir Richard Livingstone an integral part of ptows or Nature; so that 


Plato’s own theology was what we should now 


In company with most of his philosophical 


A 


ek 


x 
‘Perhaps you know a rich man who'd like to help us?? = "a. 
‘€ Oh, no, I’m afraid I don’t’. 
“A rich woman then?” : ; 
‘No, I don’t know even a rich woman’. . 


The interview was*brought to a speedy conclusion. I saw the good 


lady down to the hotel lounge. ‘Of course’, she said, ‘ Miss Duncan. 

is quite, quite impossible, isn’t she?’ And when I feturned to her 

room, Isadora said:™‘ God, how English that woman was, I Can just 
2 


hear her singing “ Won’t You Buy My Lavender? ” If I were-a man 


I woulda’t buy a thing from her’. 


Isadora never behaved as prima donnas are sometimes alleged to do. 


Exhibitionism was unknown to her. She could even suffer fools gladly 
—so long as they were not what she called bourgeois fools. Anyone 
with a commonplace mind—by which she meant anyone without the 
glimmer of a®soul—she simply could not endure. An American 
from the Middle West appeared one day, introduced himself to 
Isadora, and offered to finance a recital to the extent of 5,000 francs, 
To this mag, Isadora was a symbol of romance, glamour, and culture 
He invited her to dine with him. When I asked her the next morning 
how the dinner had gone off, she shrugged her shoulders and admitted 
that it had nor been a success. In reality it had been a disaster, for the 
American had disappeared, after deciding that he could not after all 
afford to part with 5,000 francs. à : : 

“I suppose’, said Isadora, ‘I ought to have dined with him alone, 
asked him nicely for the cheque, and drunk cups of strong tea all 
the evening’. Instead, she had invited three starving poets to share 
her host’s hospitality. She had ordered for them every expensive 
delicacy and several bottles of champagne, ‘ You should have seen the 
poets’ smiling faces’, she said. 

Was Isadora upset by what had happened? Not in the least, She 
had received from Paris that morning a letter that filled her with joy. 
It was from a young student whose absence, even more than his pro- 
longed silence, had been fretting her for weeks. Young men were her 
weakness, she said. It was true, What was not true was that she ruined 
their lives. This was said sometimes by people who did not realise 
that, far from ruining their lives, the young men Isadora took under, 
her wing would have something to look back upon for as long as 
they lived.—Third Programme 


the Editor 


or topics arising oul of articles or talks printed in 
llers for reasons of space 


as a psagmatistemyth invented 
by the Jews to justify their moral prejudices— 
their ‘strong objections to being robbed, mur- 
dered or cuckolded’, But this is surely a very 


e c superficial and unhistorical view. Mr, Henson 
< to you. Of course Plato never said in so many Contemporaries (and Predecessors) Plato did not argues that if the Jews required such assurances 
words ‘it does not matter in the least whether believe that any of the popular cults, official or 


admitted today that what he did say about 
religion in the ‘Laws’ makes him a pioneer 
of pragmatism, He certainly did think that 
religious beliefs mattered very much, for he pro- 
Rosed that atheists and even theists who thought 
that the gods were too grand to care about the 
likes of us, or, what was even more scandalous 
in his eyes, were open to receive bribes for their 
favours, should be severely punished, 
Furthermore he thought atheism less scanda- 
lotis than the last two named attitudes, and pro- 
posed to suppress all shrines and Sacrifices ex- 
cept those devoted to the recognised public 
; worship of the city. Scholars usually accept 
; Terrentius Varro’s analysis of Plato’s « theology’, 
( discourses about the gods’) into three sorts: 
(1) the poetical, consisting of the myths related 
by the poets, and these jinclusled the ‘ state’ 
religion of the day; (2) the civil, closely part of 
tHe latter, beiag knowledge of the cajendar 
which was the creation of the legislator; and (3) 
what for Plato was theology Proper, the philo- 


make him consciously indifferent to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of those beliefs. But he 
makes it clear in® the earlier Dialogues, notably 
in the Timaeus, that he does not believe the 
myths to be more tha ical i i 
the Popular imagination, and therefore it could 
be fairly said—though I admit that I did not 
fairly say it—that he did not regard the truths 
of the popular beliefs as of such mo 
social value of compelling the unphi 
to make do with them and the philos 
Pretend to believe them for tH 
decorum and good example, 
All the same, having enjoyed my Philosophi- 
cal nonage at the feet of that gr&t man in 
wonder and admiration, jt jl] became me to 
chide him flippantly in his dotage, and I repent 
in dust and ashes.—Yours, etes : 
London, N.W.3 BERTRAM HENSON 


Sir, —In his talk on ‘ Morals arfi the Sceptic? 
Mr, Bertram Henson seems to suggest that the 
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degmas: that the G 


rds “it ) in order to behave moral] ey w set of 
religion is true or not’; but it is generally mported, were true, This, I admit, did not Bue vie ee 


self-confessed Scoundrels, But what if they 
were? The Hebrew tradition itself depicts the 
Israelites as a stiff-necked and rebellious people 
who were forced to obey the Law in spite of 
themselves, Nor was the Law regarded as a 
kind of pragmatic validation of current moral- 


Prejudices, it was rather conceived as a 
transcendent power that 


Prep dedicated to the service of 


But Mr, Henson js no less unfair to Plato. 
eo was uot a Pragmatist, but a theological 
moralist who wished to reform ‘The Laws’ in 
Me oe with transcendent moral principles. 
Suet ne to Contemporar+ religion was its 
view was s aracter and the greatest evil in his 
shee ie Current belief that the Gods could 

ought or bribed to €onsent to iniquity. 

n conclusion he asserts thgee fundamental 
ods exist, that they have a 
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T must be fairly obvious that I strongly admire the British way 
of life. Although Thailand, or Siam, is my native land, I was 


© 
a 
Og 
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lad} i Sa brought up here as a boy at school and a young, man at the univer- 
vane i sity. My wife is English, and 
t the i although we are both very happy when f 
rican i we are in Thailand, we also live here a 
La i great deal of the time at our Cornish í 
yA home. di 
ans g I am now going to tell you what I 
sura j think we in Thailand and other Asian 
ning i countries owe to the West, but I also 
itted 1 want you to know what I think we in the 
` the 4. East have to offer you. When I tell you 
r all this, I may sometimes sound critical of 
à the West.. If so, please do not think me 
one, 5 ungrateful or sneering at western values. 
| all t I speak as a sincere friend who wants to ` 
hare see East and West get on together even 
sive : better. 
the i What we owe most to the West is 
4 modern education. During the past sixty 
She i years Thailand alone has sent hundreds 
joy. F of students to western Europe. They have 
JTO- i come to most countries from Britain to 
her Russia, and some have gone to the 
ned United States. In Britain today we have 
lise over 900 students. In Bangkok we have 
der an Old England Students’ Club. On its 
EO walls you can see the arms of every 
British school and college attended by 
Thai students. It is probably the largest 
such collection in the world. Next to our 
own, English culture predominates and Bees 
English is the chief foreign language pš : 
taught in our schools. 
We owe all this to our 
two great monarchs, King 
ted Mongkut and King Chula- 
— longkorn. These two—they, 
Ir- were father and son—were 
ry not some mythological 
on rulers rendered ridiculous in 
ae) ‘The King and I’, but real 
of . live kings, who were great- 
af grandfather and grandfather 
ho respectively of the present 
le Sovereign and of myself. 
a King Mongkut’s reign 
al began in 1851, and his son 
a King Chulalongkorn died in 
d 1910. King Mongkut 
d realised quite early that 
d Europeans went to Asia not 
4 for conquest but for trade. 
of But they did not hesitate 
to fight their way through if 
} the door was shut &gainst 
il them, and this meant con- 


quest in the end. King 
Mongkut decided that only 
through the open door could 
our independence be main- 
tained, This required acceĝt- 
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Abbot of a country monastery in Thailand 
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King Mongkut, great-grandfather of Prince Chula, in full 
royal regalia 
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ing and understanding these people from the West; and the key to that, 
as well as to all modern western knowledge, was the English language. 

King Mongkut ‘lived as a Buddhist monk for twenty-seven years 

before he ascended the throne. He learned 

> English from American missionaries and 
Latin from a French Roman Catholic 
bishop. He was intensely interested in 
comparative religion and could quote the 
Bible by chapter and verse. He wanted : 
to pay the missionaries for their lessons. oe 
They asked to be allowed to try to con- sf 
vert him and the Buddhist monks in- fe’ 
stead, and to this he readily agreed. When 

is he became King he had his children 

EA taught English by both female and male 

ny teachers. . 

My grandfather, King Chulalongkorn, ~ 
went further. He travelled widely abroad 
and came to Europe twice. He spent 
a gay week-end with King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra at Windsor, and 
was probably the first eastern monarch 
who did not need an interpreter. When 
he opened the first modern school in 
Bangkok, he said: ‘All the children, 
from my own to the poorest, should have 
an equal chance of education’, and he 
> meant it. Soon after he first sent four 
of his sons to Europe in 1885, he founded 
a competitive scholarship open to boys 
of al} classes. When my own father was 
being brought up at the Russian Imperial 
Court a few years later, his Thai com- 
panion was a scholarship boy from a 
quite humble home. 

That was the beginning of the little 
stream which has now become a river in 
full flood. Hundreds of boys and girls, either by grants or parl for by 
their parents, have come to the West for their education. Most of them | 
have returned home fully qualified in different professions, and failures” 
are few and far between. There is hardly a single profession they have 
not entered, and some aeroplane pilots were qualified as long ago as 
1912. Many of us studied the humanities, and there is hardly a single 
major European language which is not known to some of us. But we 
seldom learn western languages in our infancy. For example, I did 
not begin to learn English seriously until I was thirteen. 

Today the educational system in Thailand is so improved and en- 
Jarged that it is no longer essential for us to send students to the West. 
The finesbuildings of the Bangkok airport—unfortunately perhaps the 
best known buildings in my country because so many air travellers stop 
only there for a few short hours—were designed by a Thai architect who . 
had never left the country. Yet students still come to the West largely 
to broaden their minds and see the world. 

Our hundreds of students do not take horee only their technical know- 
ledge. They are proud of their western professional ethics. Thai doctors 
maintain their etiquette as strictly as their English counterparts. The - 
independent and incorruptible attitude of our judges has always won 
surprise and admiration. Many of them have been trained at the 
English Bar. Most western team games have been successfully imported, 
especially football. The only exception, which I personally regret, is 
that excellent and hazardous game of cricket, which has not been 
seriously extended beyond the orbit of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth. 4 S ee 

Yet almost none of our students have taken home with them pure e 
western ethics, either in religion ow philosophy. This may cause some 

(continued on page 521) Rk Sag rs 
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Cultural Broadcasting 


ISCUSSION of cultural broadcasting is in the air. The 
B.B.C. is shortly to make an announcement about the future 
pattern of sound broadcasting, and several of our readers and 
independent critics have sprung forward in defence of the 
Third Programme which rumour averred has been under attack. Mean- 
while a report has come to hand of a meeting of cultural radio pro- 
gramme directors organised by Unesco last spring. Mr. Stanley T. 
Donner then described the position in Canada and the United States. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is unique in that while it is a 
public corporation it derives part of its revenue from selected commer- 
cial broadcasts, and at the same time is not a monopoly. The C.B.C., 
according to Mr. Donner, places great emphasis on cultural broadcasting 
yet ‘its policy has been to invest each programme according to its 
nature with that degree of relaxation, humour, stimulation, escape, in- 
spiration or excitement necessary to arrest and hold the listener's 
interest’. This is a somewhat different approach from that of most of 
the European broadcasting systems which do not always temper the 
wind to the shorn Jamb. Mr. Donner also pointed out that the rapid 
advent of television has improved the quality of sound broadcasting 
both in Canada and in the United’ States where new and interesting 
programmes have been invented under the stimylus of competition. 

In western Europe, where television has not developed as swiftly as 
in America, there is still a great deal of cultural sound broadcasting. 
Beginning in 1949 the Hamburg and Cologne transmitters alternately 
broadcast a late evening programme called ‘the Night Programme’ 
which was modelled on the B.B.C. Third Programme. Parallel with 
this was thc well-known Club d’Essai of the Radiodiffusion-Télévision 

~Frangaise, which is a contemporary of the B.B.C. Third Programme, 
and the Italian Terzo Programa which was modelled upon the latter. 
The Club d'Essai, essentially experimental, is by no means the only 
manifestation of French cultural broadcasting. M. Roger Lutigneaux, 
in charge of the Services des Emissions Culturelles, explained that the 
concern of the Club was less actual than his own. Nevertheless his aim 
was ‘culture and not entertainment’; our role, he said, ‘is to interest 
or at least to inform, and in any case to awaken and sustain intellectual 
curiosity ’. Listeners who want something else, he added, had ample 
opportunities, In Italy, where there is a Second Programme as well as 
2 Third Programme, the pattern has been somewhat similar to the 
existing one in the B.B.C., the Terzo Programa specialising in lectures, 
cultural courses, and a scientific series. 

Thus in several countries it is accepted that there is a demang for 


„ and need to provide cultural programmes which appeal to a compara- 


tively small audience, as distinct from such programmes aimed at ‘ the 
general public’. But even assuming an alert and well-educated audience 
the problems of communication cannot be neglected, For instance, it 
was generally agreed at the Unesco conference that the difficulty of 
comiiunication is serious in the scientific field: ‘The B.B.C. has dis- 
covered ’, the report observes, ‘that practically all atomic physicists 
are quite unable to make themselves understood by the man in the 
street’ The Controller, of the Third Programme thought that it was 
high time that a technique was developed for enabling scientists to 
express themselves intelligibly; the real cause, he believed, was the 
excessive specialisation in their traiping. Indeed, if the cultural broad- 
casting of the future can contribute to the blending of modern science 
and the humanities it will perform a service to civilisation, 
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What They Are Saying 
r G in 
Foreign broadcasis on the Bermuda conference o 
THE BERMUDA CONFERENCE attracted widespread comment, Although — a 
Moscow broadcasts claimed that nearly all American, newspapers con. V fir 
sidered that ‘ the Anglo-American disagreements are so great? that they tri 
could scarcely be ironed out at Bermuda, in fact many American news i Ga 
papers expressed confidence about the outcome, For, in the words of m 
the Baltimore Sun, ‘in all essentials Britain and the U.S.A. see eye, bes 
to eye’. On specifically Middle East issues, The Washington Post was ~ 1 eee 
quoted as calling for an American warning to President Nasser, ang sv 
recalling that the assurances to Israel amounted to a pledge of honour — 
which could fiot be compromised without sullying America’s reputation, fo 
Newspapers quoted from France emphasised how much peace in the a 
Middle East depended (in the words of the left-wing Frane Tireur) m 
on ‘American firmness and on Eisenhower's loyalty to his own prin- £ 
ciples’. Le Monde was quoted as saying: ts 
At Munich, the British and French thought they could maintain wi 
peace by surrendering Czechoslovakia, At Yalta, the Americans thought fe 
they could save Asia by sacrificing a part of Europe. May they fear to pr 
lose everything in the Middle East by sacrificing Israel! th 
Le Figaro was quoted as speaking of the encounter at Bermuda between Be 
United States ‘ optimistic moralism ° and British ‘neo-realism °. From ay 
Australia, The Adelaide Advertiser was quoted as saying: 
The Suez Canal crisis was chiefly the result, of the failure of the 
U.S.A. to respect or even understand the British point of view, The 
situation in the Middle East underethe new management of Mr, Dulles 
and Mr. Hammarskjold has deteriorated to such an extent that Egypt 
and Israel are very nearly back to the point at which they had arrived 
when Britain and France intervened five months ago. 
The Sydney Morning Herald was quoted as commenting: E 
If Nasser established himself again in a position to blackmail canal ki 
users and to forward his aim of destroying Israel, the United Nations m 
would be weakened beyond recovery. te 
Cairo radio quoted Al-Gumhouriya as saying: K 
The day peace prevails in the Middle East, we can be confident that yi 
. the end of Israel has come. F 5 
A ‘Voice of the Arabs’ broadcast from Cairo stated: : sc 
' A few days ago Macmillan, the imperialist British Prime Minister, th 
revealed the vilest imperialist plan ever known to mankind, which b 
aims at reducing the authority of the U.N, and increasing the powers n 
of the Security Council . . , where Macmillan and other imperialists al 
can exercise the veto. el 
A Damascus broadcast from Syria said that President Nasser ‘has $ 
emphasised that Egypt will resume banning Israel ships from using a 
the Suez Canal’. A ‘ Voice of Zion’ broadcast from Israel said that ir 
if the western leaders were ‘to decide at Bermuda publicly to reiterate c 
their endorsement of the assurances which preceded Israel’s withdrawal, st 
et is unlikely that Nasser would dare to court another disaster by p 
repeating his pre-Sinai actions’. The announcement in Bermuda that h 
the United States was willing to join the military committee of the P 
Baghdad Pact was warmly welcomed by member countries, including B 
Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan. : g 
On March 20 Moscow radio broadcast a speech made four days nN 
earlier “by Marshal Zhukov to ‘distinguished members of the Soviet 
Army > in which he spoke of the Soviet Union being today ‘at a peak B 
of Its greatness. and glory’, He went on to speak of the attempt : 
by ‘ the British, French, and Israeli aggressors . . . backed by reaction- 2 
ary U.S. imperialists’ to subject Egypt again ‘to colonial slavery- v 
_ The Soviet Government came resolutely out in Egypt’s defence and G 
issued graye warnings with regard to Britain, France and Israel À 
The firm attitude of the Soviet Union played the decisive part in the St 
bridling of the imperialist aggressors. The Anglo-French troops met c 
yim a worthy rebuff on the part of the Egyptian army and people; P 
eae Sied A military ue moral-political defeat and were forced to a 
A ee : onere N e imperialists of the U.S.A, hastened to take : 
Fast “A z a rench, and Israeli aggressors in the Near 
east. 4 new imperialist plan for the seizure of that area, known as the k 
Eisenhower doctrine, has emerged, 4 < y 
vaste Zhukov forecast that any future war would be waged ‘in an i 
pees ae Aan jon land and sea and in the air’; and the h 
cme TE So a Le | 
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This endemic disorder is most astonishing 
jn the fantastic blend of European accents with 
a scheme of sounds completely falsified by the 
inaccurate study of English phonetics. Scarcely 
any of the continental speakers appear to have 
given effective attention to the reciprocal in- 
fluences of our consonants, and those who have 
tried to do so go 400 far, producing a slovenly 
caricature, made still less attractive by a 
muddling of overwrought Received Pronuncia- 
tion vowels with Middle West American 
oddities, When they add the insipid spice of 

“Taded colloquialisms I say: ‘This is where I 
switch off’. 

Such speakers are perhaps to be pardoned, 
for after all, English is a tricky language. But 
a policy which floods the programme with 
many such noises must be seriously questioned. 
Is it perhaps too costly to have the scripts read 
by people who really know English? If not, it 
would perhaps be well if the same were done 
with the many scripts which emanate from the 
fertile brains of English scholars whose voices 
production and capricious man-handling of 
their own language defeat the purpose of their 
scholarship and claim neither patience nor 
mercy. There is far too great contrast between 


Understanding between East and West 


surprise. As for religion, there was never any 
prejudice or lack of opportunity to learn, 
whether in Thailand or over here. Christian 
missionaries went to Thailand before the seven- 
teenth century and worked there unmolested. 
King Narai, who reigned at the same time as 
your James IJ, even gave them money to build 
a church. But the Thais have been Buddhist 
now for over 800 years, and Buddhist ethics are 
so similar to those of Christianity. Long before 
the Christian missionaries came we had already 
been taught such virtues as tolerance, upright- 
ness, obedience to parents, kindness to children 
and animals, compassion for the poor; then the 
elimination of anger, of cruelty, and of extrava- 
gance. To all that the missionaries could only 
add the doctrine of the personified God-Creator 
and Saviour. The Buddhists, however, believe 
in: the Law. of Karma—which is the law of 
cause and effect. «The creator is within our- 
selves, although there must be an ultimate source 
of goodness from which we have come and to 
which we may return, after we have been puri- 
fied by countless reincarnated lives. But that 
Power is in itself bound by its own laws. The 
Buddha was a purified soul who became the 
great Teacher. ‘No one can save another. The 
- Master can but show the way’, said the Buddha. 
Buddhism is thereby a tolerant religion. We 
Buddhists feel that other religions are worthy 
of respect if the aim is the same—the attainment 
of good. We see that aim as the summit of a 
mountain to reach which there may be different 
ways. But I find with regret that followers of 
exclusive religions such as Christianity and 
Mohammedanism often find it difficult to be 
so tolerant. A French writer of the seventeenth 
century, Count Forbin, once described how 
patiently a Buddhist monk listened to a mission- 
ary expound Christianity and then attack 
Buddhism. The Buddhist monk said: ‘As I 
had the politeness to approve of your religion, 
why will you not approve of mine?’ ‘That is 
very much the attitude of the Thais of today, 
which is why we are sometimes hurt by western 
insensitiveness. In many European homes I 
have seen images of the Buddha as drawing- 
room ornaments, and one was actually used as a 
hat-stand, In our country you would never find 
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the strained, piping, fumbling voices of these 
people and the rich true tones of the skilled 
r@ders who are occasionally invited to illus- 
trate their talks —Yours, Etc., e 5 

Sheffield, 10 W. F. MAINLAND 


Sir, — ros dxovoy åyabòv exa@lo iov, 
bo ponle TA Tpire Hpoypáppart. 


That I the listener may ‘good life’ maintain, 
Third Programme shall my willing succour gain. 
2 Yours, etc., 5 


Teondon,. N.13 ALBERT EUSTANCE 


The Most Cultured -of All Romans 

Sir,—If a talk printed in THE LISTENER of 
March 7, Mr. Robert Graves told ùs that the 
Emperor Nero’s poetry has not survived. ‘My 
guess’, he says, a little later, ‘is that Nero was 
a typical thift-rate Latin poet’. In fact there is 
good reason to believe that a few of the 
Emperor’s hexameter lines are still extant. 

An ancient commentator states that four 
lines (99-102) of the poet Cassius’ First Satire 
(on modern poetry) are really Nero’s, and a 
scholiast on Lucan quotes three more lines as 


(continued from page 503) 


emblems of other religions placed in a position 
of disrespect. It is the same insensitivity which 
made it possible for the American film, ‘The 
King and I’, to make fun of my great-grand- 
father when he was supposed to be at a religious 
service. As the actor-King intoned prayers before 
a Buddha image, he rolled on the floor beside 
Anna, the English teacher, laughing at her. 

Although the present Christian missionaries 
have little success in making converts—two per 
cent. in the schools is what they tell me—they 
do some excellent work in schools and convents 
and provide medical help in addition to our 
own medical services, and enjoy a position of 
much respect. The Christian and Moslem 
minority live and work unmolested in Thailand. 
Not long ago the Thai Ambassador to Italy was 
a Roman Catholic, and I recently met the head 
of a Thai Government hospital who was a 
Presbyterian. 

But because we Thais are tolerant towards 
other religions, you mèst not imagine that we 
are lackadaisical about our own. Our Buddhist 
ethics go extremely deep with most of us. The 
five precepts for the laymen—not to kill, not to 
steal, not to commit wrongful sex acts, tell 
untruths, or consume intoxicants—are more 
strictly kept thay not, and thost who break them 
suffer much from a bad conscience. Amongst 
the peasants there are drunken brawls leading 
to injuries and even death. In Bangkok some 
people drink more than they should. But really 
they are in the smallest minosity. The women 
are almost entirely teetotal. Even at smart 
modern parties they usually take only soft 
drinks. More people go to the temple services 
than ever before, and many young men still 
enter the priesthood for one period of three 
months. Then there are about 100,000 who 
stay in the monasteries almost permanently. I 
say ‘almost’ begause Buddhist monks do not 
make an eternal vow, and can leave whenever 
they wish. Not long ago one who was renowned 
for his fine preaching left the order at forty-five 
to get married. All the Patriarch said was; * Oh 
well, he’s still young! ” : ae 

Buddhist and Christian ethics are so similar 
that when the average Thai student comes into 
contact with Christian ethics he feels that he is 
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Nero’s. Of these tu 
corybantic word-picture’ 
to the supposed p 
under ground. In- cases the 
musical and accomplished ‘ Parnassian 

Finally, Nero’s tutor Seneca, speaking of 
doves, writes: ‘As Caesar very beagitifully. sa 
“ Colla Cytheriacae splendent agita 7 


I noted these details from a recent art 
The Classical Review by Mr, M. H, Bardon. 
The poet Martial writing under Domi p 
with much respect of Nero’s poetry. 

Yours, etc., 


Abingdon Oswatp COULDREY 


The Discoverer of Radio Waves 
Sir,—Neither Mr. Ratcliffe (THE LISTENER, 

March 7) nor Mr. McCleery (THE LISTENER, 

March 21) is correct regarding the hypothesis 


The existence of such a layer was postulated by 
Balfour Stewart as long ago as 1869, in order 
to explain some variations of the earth’s magnetic 
field —Yours, etc., > 7 
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on familiar ground. He comes to the West with 
them already firmly fixed in his mind. There 
is no void or emptiness which requires to be 
filled. Even the once big gap between our view 
of. marriage and vours has been bridged. We 
used to allow polygamy, because Buddhism tends 
to ignore sex in general as irrelevant, and only 
condemns individual breaches of the third pre- 
cept, which, condemns wrongful sexual acts. But 
since 1936 polygamy has been abolished by law, 
2 pies it is difficult now to find where our ethics 
ier, = 

Over here many of our students come into full _ 
contact with Christian rituals. I myself lived in 
a rectory for nearly two years, when I went to 4 
church every Sunday, plus Thursdays during sa 
Lent, and at Harrow I sang in the schoel choir. $ ES 
Although we feel respect for the Church here, $ ae 
there is no urge to change our religion. That is ? S| 
perhaps where we differ from you most. We =e 
find it easy to respect and understand other x 
beliefs. This may be because we do not have N 
that belief in original sin which requires com- a 
plete and unwavering allegiance to the one true 
God and Saviour. We rely for our future in 
this world and the next only on the fmits of 
our own good or evil deeds. We do not believe 
that in addition to personal goodness we need 
anything like the Christian redemption as a 
Passport to an after-life. 

But we think that religions which have the 
good of the human soul as the ultimate goal ~ 
must lead te the same end and are all worthy 
of respect. It is because the average Thai stu- 
dent usually arrive? here already imbued with + — 
our own ethical and spiritual beliefs that he has 
no room left to absorb those of the West. But ~ 
he can understand and sympathise, like the monk 
mentioned by Count Forbin in the seventeenth 
century. It is in this tolerance of other pecple’s 
beliefs and feelings, combined with sensitiveness 
and sympathy, which we from the East can best 
offer you of the West an example. taps 

Perhaps if the peoples of the West, regardless 
of their religions or’ ideologies, can achier 
similar ‘Spirit, we can all arrive at that 
complete uaderstanding which aloni 
to this distracted world of ours t 
which we all so sorely need.—Home 
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; . By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK : 
= isa hi i i i in exce i 3 ked originality of visio Fe | 
: highly gifted artist who misuses in excellent taste, but without any mar g yo n. He ig 
Coe ee etako and by his choice of mostesuccessful when most obviously decorative, as in some flower | 
= Shou horrifying, and often repellent’subjects. To others paintings and stillelife subjects like “Le Buffet Blanc’. Roland Browse 1) 
his oe of the world as a place of obscure torments and inex- and Delbanco’s Gallery has put on a second exhibition of the Work of 
licable alarms is as original and interesting as one of Kafka’s inven- the Irish post-impressionist Roderic O’Conor, who worked with Gauguin — 
Po s; it may be impossible to interpret his pictures with precision but* at Pont Aven and who emerged from almost total obscurity in a post- 


Hee new glimpse of savagery or suffering, though seen only through a 
veil, has the effect of a disquieting 
truth. His new paintings at the 
Hanoyer Gallery include four 
large studies, as he himself calls 
them, of Van Gogh striding 
through the country to paint a 
landscape and here there are few 
signs of any wilful obscurity. It 
is true that in all four paintings Pp 
Van Gogh’s features} as so often i! 
in Mr. Bacon’s figures, are blurred £ 
and out of focus as if in a photo- f 
graph taken with a camera which F 
has shifted, but the effect, 
strangely enough, is to make the , 
image of-a doomed and lunatic | 
artist not less but more expres- { 
sive. If anyone should have left a | 
ghost behind him it is Van Gogh 
and it is fitting that in these pic- 
tures he should look like a vague + 
and momentary apparition still re- 
capitulating his intense emotional | 
experiences at Arles. It is also $ 
noticeable that in these paintings 
Mr. Bacon has changed his tech- § 
nique; he now uses thick and juicy 
paint laid on with expressionist 
vigour, whereas his normal 
method, to be seen in other paint- 
ings in-the exhibition, is to paint 
thinly on absorbent canvas. 

Mario Sironi and Massimo 

Campigli, who share a large ex- 

hibition at the Marlborough 

Gallery, are both Italian artists of 

established repvtation who have 

now been painting for many years; Sironi was born in 1885 and 

Campigli ten years later. But Sironi’s works are little known in this 

country, though he Is represented in the Estorick collection, whereas 

paintings by Campigli have fairly often been seen in London. Campigli’s 
charming figures, in pale earthy colours and ranged on the canvas as if 
they were pottery figurines of great antiquity set out in a glass case 

are thoroughly Mediterranean in feeling and immediately provoke a 

feeling of nostalgia for the South, Sironi, on the other hand is much 

more expressionist and northern in feeling though his compositions have 

« a lucidity and decision whith belongs to classical design. A few earlier 

landscapes—one of them is dated 1930—have an arresting simplicity 
but in most of his later works he carries still further Campigli’s device 
of assembling objects like specimens in a row, a landscape, a figure 
and so on, each in its separate compartment on a single canvas, In this 
way each object becomes a clear and memorable image, but it is 
remarkable how skilfully the separate compartments are linked together 
a how well the artist avoids monotony by slight irregularities in their 
shape. A : 

M. Roger Chapelain-Midy is a stage designer of great daring and 
originality, as anyone who saw his setthg for ‘The Magic Flute’ will 
admit. But his paintings, at Toottf's Gallery, haye no such audacity; 
théy are highly competent, effective in their professional finish Bea 
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“Hall of Mirrors? (1956), by Massimo Campigli : 
Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 
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humous exhibition of his paintings a year ago. The present show 
_, confirms one’s impression that he 
“4 is not only remarkable for having 
understood the post-impressionist 
style at so early a date but that 
he also possessed a distinct indi- 
A viduality. 

“į Miss Anne Said, at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery, uses the medium of 
drawing for the production of 
large, highly finished and com- 
plete compositions. She works 
with enormous and pre-Raphaelite 

e patience, recording every con- 
' ceivable detail even in such 
objects as the skull of an animal 
or dead vegetation. The neatness 
and precision of her execution is 
undeniable and she has a certain 
lightness of touch which may 
* counteract the impatience natur- 
| ally provoked by such long and 
methodical labour. 
Mr. Peter Kinley’s new paint- 


ee, 


' are all figures reduced to the 
same degree of abstraction as the 
landscapes in his previous exhibi- 
tion at the same gallery. His 
handling of paint, though for 
the most part it is laid on 
with a knife, is sensitive, there 
is a rich texture throughout his 


auets A canvases, and he uses pale 
: sicca colour with great delicacy. 
Though his figures are geo- 


from the exhibiti 4 i 
mitton at metrical and even rectangular in 


: : Structure they have substance 
and more variety than might at first be thought. 

An extremely sumptuous still-life by Abraham van Beyeren—it is 
labelled Still Life in the Grand Manner ’—is the most interesting 
work in an exhibition of Dutch and Flemish’ masters at Slatter’s 
Gallery. Van Beyeren was one of the few Dutch painters of still life 
nthe Space century to indulge, like Chardin, in a rich and 
creamy surface of paint and here the suc i i 
ey surfa p re the succulence of his fruit and flowers 

The Lefevre Gallery has an attractive exhibition of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French paintings which includes a ravishing and 
oe eflomless PR Manet (reproduced on the cover of THE 

ENE is week) and an i i i i 
e ee impressive nude painted by Oscar 

Rogier van der Weyden’s small “ Pietà ’ i 
OBIE /eyde ieta’ from the collection of Lord 
roan is now hanging in Room XX of the National Gallery. It is 
an S picture to be acquired by the gallery under the new law which 
ws the Board of Inland Revenue to accept works of art in satisfaction 


gf estare duty. Since it came to the gallery it has been cleaned and the 
E iance of is colour has now been revealed; there can be no doubt 
that cr nee eee beautiful of all Flemish pictures ‘and one 
Van Eycks, Mparison with the best of the National Gallery's 

i = 
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control over the African population. Southern Rhodesia has been 
self-governing since 1923, except in matters affecting the African popu- 
Jation; sivce 1953, when Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were joined 
with Southern Rhodesia in the Federation, the Federal Government 
has had very wide measures of self-government, except, again, in matters 
affecting the African population. Whitehall still today’ makes its influ- 
ence felt in Central Africa in protecting the rights of Africans. 

On the whole tfe Africans warmly welcome this, link, and the 
Colonial Office—it is rather a surprise to find—is regarded by Africans 
as a sort of benevolent universal aunt. But in varying degrees the 
Europeans tend to resent what they call the “dead hand of Whitehall ’, 


`- to demand equal rights with Ghana and the Wnion of South 


= 
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Africa. I talked to one of the leaders of the Dominion Party in Northern 
Rhodesia, who told me it was their plan at some point simply to pass 
a resolution through the Federal Parliament declaring that the whole 
Federation was a self- 
governing Dominion within 
the Commonwealth. ‘ That 
way’, he said, ‘after the 
fuss had. died down, we 
would be free to deal with 
our own problems in our 
own way ’. 

‘Our own problems ° are 
pretty clearly the problems 
of the relations between 
European and African, but 
what does ‘our own way’ 
mean in the Federation? 
To the south there lies the 
Union whose way means 
white domination and 
apartheid; northward lies 
Uganda whose way is the 
creation of a primarily 
African state. Can the 
Federation find a compro- 
mise way of its own which 
will maintain the liberty of 
white settlers without in- 
fringing the liberties of 
native-born Africans? On 
the answer to that question, 
I believe, hangs the whole 
future of Europeans in the 
east and centre of Africa. 
Can the two races peace- 
fully coexist? ThesFedera- 
tion is betting its life that 
they can, and the slegan that they use to describe the relation of the 
races is ‘ partnership ’. So far it has been really only a slogan; after all, 
the Federation is only four years old; but now both Europeans and 
Africans are beginning to work out just what partnership means, just 
how the two races can get along together. 

As I went round the Federation I asked members of both races, 
and of all shades of political opinion, just what was their view of 
„partnership, and in trying to sum up all those differing ideas I find, 
to my regret, that I must divide up the answers according to race. 
The views of the Europeans and Africans hardly coincide at all, even 
when you leave out the extremists who want straight white or black 
domination. There are few of these extremists, though they are vocal; 
indeed what struck me about the, Federation was that nearly all the 
Europeans felt very strongly that they must not imitate the Union 
of South Africa, that white domination is impossible as a theory and 
in practice. In theory what they mean by partnership, I believe, is that 
the Europeans will set a standard to which Africans can attain, when 
they have attained it they will be treated as equals. That is the theory 
behind the new plan for the Southern Rhodesia franchise announced 
recently, which will put an increased number of Africans on athe 
common roll of voters—as the equals of Europeans—when they attain 
certain standards of education, wealth, literacy, and so on. This theory 
is the modern version of Cecil Rhodes’ saying: ‘ Equal rights for all 
civilised men ’, 

If that saying were applied in Southern Rhodesia today it would be 
a revolutionary doctrine, for it Salisbury I found the hotels did not 
admit Africans, however civilised; there are seats in the parks labelled 
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Salisbury, capital of the Central African Federation 
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“Europeans only’, and there is strict segregation of ‘African ‘housing: ee 


If Africans are to be treated as social equals, when they hđve achieved 
equal standards of civilisation, it is going to be difficult for Southern 
Rhodesians to, overcome these old-established prejudices. But it is 
unfair, I think, to write off all the talk of partership as hypocrisy. The 
Federation is not the same as the Union; they are moving in different, 
directions. In the very month when the Union is preparing to close 
the doors of its old universities to Africans, the Federation has opened 
its new university to European and African students. Yet—the Federal 
university does insist on separate living quarters for the two races, 
because, so I was told, you really cannot go too fast or you will cause 

a revolt amongst the Europeans and they will all go to the Union for 
their university education. : 

Talking to Mr., Garfield Todd, the New Zealand missionary who 
is' now Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, I could not help being 
struck by the earnest sin- 
cerity with which he ex- 
pounded the theory of 
partnership, of bringing up 
the African to European 
standards. But, again in the 
background stood this fear 
that. if his Government 
moved too fast it would 
lose the support of the 
Europeans. So the Federa- 
tion tends to make haste 
slowly. 

But that is where Ghana 
has had such a revolution- 
ary effect on the Africans 
of the Federation. They see 
fellow-Africans taking over 
their own state, standing on 
their own feet, not in thirty 
years’ time but today. That 
conditions their whole view 
of partnership. The Africans 
I talked to wanted to see 
results from partnership 
immediately: they wanted 
an end to colour bars, they 
wanted a rapid approach to 
something like adult suff- 
rage, which would mean, 
of course, an overwhelming 
African majority of yoters. 
It is at this poing in par- 
ticular that Ghana has its 
effect, for the theory of white supremacy is based on the legend that 
Africans cannot, or cannot yet, govern themselyes, though they may 
participate in a mixed government. Today in Ghana there exists an 
African Government, and the British Government acknowledges its 
absolute right to control its own affairs. g 

All of this, I found, made the Africans contemptuous of the present 
state of partnership, and very cynical indeed about the intentions 
of thes white government. I was horrified at the bitterness with 
which they, resented their status as second-class citizens, and the 
social slights imposed on them by various forms of segregation. To 
them the progress, which was too rapid for some Europeans, did not- 
seem to be progress at all. Their bitter cry was: “Our Government 
has pafmership on their lips, but apartheid in their hearts’. I was often 
warned that these Africans were not typical of their fellow-men; they 
were only ‘ discontented agitators ’. But then leaders never are typical of 
their followers, and I can sce no other leaders of the Africans emerging 
than these ‘agitators’, who put into words and political action what I 
suspect so many of their followers silently feel. 

Yet in spite of this bitterness I did not find Africans who wished 
to get rid of the white settlers. They recognised that they were an 
essential part of the economy vf the country, the source of skill and 
capital in the copper mines, and of science and marketing in the 
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tobacco industry. But the African idea of parinership with the Euro- | 


pean expects the Europeans quite soon to take their place as a minority, 
privileged perhaps, in a predominantly African society. And.that is 
exactly what many of the Europeans most fear; what they want tq 
preserve above all is a European type of society, with European 
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standards, into w e Alric 

accepti e standards of European civilisation. ; : 

a oe two concepts of, porer Bp. ep E oh 
i i s its doom 

the Federation’s experiment doomed and 1 ast aes 
it i t think the outlook is as da 

other experiment in Ghena? I do no SO ee ea the 

but I do think that success in partnership 
Bees qualities of statesmanship in the Federation, from European 
Jeaders in the first instance because they have the power at present. 
“The first necessity as I see it is to recognise that things can never 


ins be quite the same after Ghana; the. leisurely progress of as past 
wit must be speeded up to meet the greatly increased African emie 
do! The difficulty will be to persuade the European electorate of ue 
lit necessity for this speed. There is always the danger that they will deci le 
Oe eee that it is simpler to follow the South African coufse and just make 
thd Sa sure of white domination for a generation; after that—well after that, 
w. the deluge. The second necessity is to ensure that the tersion between 
uy the two races, which I found considerable, is reduced by channelling 
a it into politics. Politics, with its system of voting and debating, is a 


wonderful way of letting off steam which would otherwise burst the 
ay boiler. To be specific, what is needed is that the Africans, instead of 
using the methods of boycott and demonstration, should be taught 
to use the political methods of voting and arguing. That way, even- 
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The Intellectuals 
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HE new government in China took over the intellectuals whole- 
sale from the old society, apart from a very slight minority 
who were regarded as counter-revolutionaries. One of the 
slogans of the Government was ‘fraternal alliance of workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals ’. Its main problem was to carry through the 
land reform all over China, and this afforded an excellent opportunity 
for drawing in the intellectuals ard shattering their academic aloofness. 
Several of them told me how they were invited to join, either as respon- 
sible government officials, in order to explain the new policy to the 
peasants, or as observers, who might in this way be initiated into the 


true character of the old order and be inspired with enthusiasm for 
the revolution. 


National Movements 

The Jand reform was followed by a succession of national move- 
ments, in which the intellectuals played a prominent part. There was 
z the movement for the suppression of counter-revolutionaries, the cam- 
: paign to resist American aggression and aid Korea, and there were thee 
a san fan and the wu fan movements. The zan fan movement, ‘against 
ae the three evils”, was directed against corruption, waste, and bureau- 
jcracy; the wu fan movement, ‘against the five evils ”, that is against 
» tax evasion, theft of state property, cheating, and the Stealing 
f economic information Tor Private speculation. And, most important 
è s the for the transformation of «the mind’, 
which swept China like a gale in 1951. Many Chinese intellectuals told 
mne of the way in which this movement affected them and of the mental’ 
process they went through. They all stressed that it was left open to; 
them to join or refuse, but they 4lso admitted that a certain amdunt of | 
, Moral pressure was used, to influence them, I do know, however, of 
people who ref used to take part, and it does not appear to have damaged 

their position in any Way. 

If I should sum up all the evidence I have bee 
sonally, I would say that the ‘Movement for the 
mifd’ might perhap? best be characterised as a 
mass movement under a marxist banner. It has its obvious i 
the western world, both in the Roman Catholic Gh eee its 

~ emphasis on the voluntary confession of sins, and in such contempora. 
EA movements as the Oxford Gzeup~Movement and its successor, ‘Morel 
| : 


n able to gather per- 
transformation of the 


‘earmament. The object was that of cleansing oneself of one’s dirty 
bysa more or less public admission of one’s own wrong doings 
hts, and attitude in the past; it meant having it out with oneself. 

so to say, assisted by others. The newly converted also felt a desire 
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tually, it may be possible to produce a mixed society which a 
both Europeans and Africans, gives them both the status they wae imy 
and the feeling that they are masters of their destinies, Somthing ; im 
that sort, I believe, has been achieved in the West Indies. 0 pra 

The essential step towards this end is to produce a really wi <- bec 
federal franchise so that more and more Africans become involve whi 
the political process. When I talked to Sir Robert Tredgold, Whoo I edt 
commission has-just produced a plan for a wider franchise jn Souths onc 
Rhodesia, he emphasised that if once Members could get elected to ma | anc 
liament only by appealing to both races, it would cease to be poli 3 
tically prudent to indulge in race hatred, it would become politically agr 
necessary to seek the goodwill of both races. That is what his plan fo nie 
the new franchise is meant to do, to ensure that the African Voice ma 
heard in politics as well as the European. But he has felt obliged 4 sity 
hedge thee proposals round with so many. safeguards to reassure | mi 
the Europeans that they would not be swamped by African Votes | e 
that there is some doubt whether the whole scheme will be acceptable do anc 
to Africans. We here can only hope that some political compromise 
is hamfnered out so that African voters in large numbers will soon be i Ini 
on a Federal common roll. For the time is short, and unless the two i i 
races start soon to build their state in partnership they will find that 
the opportunity and the desire. to do so has passed away. Soy 


—Home Service 


in China Today 


to clear themselves of their feudal or bourgeois ideas of former days— 
and I have no doubt that a certain number of opportunists joined in. 
Yeh Chunchan, a well-known novelist, admitted that this was un- = 


h 

doubtedly often the case, but added that if it was opportunism it was T 
at least opportunism for a good cause, not for a bad cause. | O 
The technique was that of criticism and self-criticism ; people would mo 
criticise themselves, politically, morally, and intellectually; in front of Gh 
their colleagues, and those who knew them best would offer their help cri 
by suggesting points which they might have left out or underestimated. dis 
Professor Huang K’un, a young physicist, told me that he came back ide 
to China just at the time of this movement, having spent six years in lip 
Britain. ‘It was an invaluable help to me’, he said. ‘I was fully con- | “al 
vinced of my own unselfishness and true patriotic attitude, but the dis 
Constructive criticism from others and the encouragement to a profound — Ii 
self-criticism taught me how much cant and hypocrisy there was in me’ a c 
Mrs. Yang, an English Oxford graduate who had, married a Chinese, nol 
and taught in a Chinese university, told me how she had voluntarily de 
joined the movement. ‘ The process was unpleasant as long as it lasted’, ass 
she said; ‘but I do not regret for a moment that I took part in it. lea 
Most people were very helpful and suggested points which made me wh 


See my own life in a truer light than I had seen it previously ’. 


Criticism by University Students 

All the intellectuals I spoke to in China assured me—and I have 
no reason to doubt their sincerity—that their participation in this move- 
ment had been a great help to them. They all admitted, too, that it had 
been a painful operation, especially as most Chinese were brought up 
with the idea that the worst thing that could happen to one was “losing 


face’. Many of them admitted that for a time this mass psychosis 


got a little out of control, and that unduly painful and unpleasant, t { 


ridiculous situations arose occasionally during the first violent outburst: — 
These were later on regretted; it was considered a mistake, for instancé 


that students in the universities were invited to criticise their teachers; i f 2 
this caused an unnecessary amount of agony for some of the old pro- th 
fessers. Mrs. Yang mentioned, as an example of a ludicrous criticis™ = gy, 
how one of her students suggested that it might have been a sign of A the 
flippancy in her when she referred to the expression ‘the white mangit int 
burden * in one of her lectures, with an ironical smile instead © sci 
denouncing this Imperialist phrase in violent terms. lib 
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important to realise that the moral and intellectual aspects were just as 
important as the political one. Criticism and self-criticism are still being/ 
practise in hina today, particularly among intelkectuals; but it has 
become much more balanced in recent years. A young Chinese scientist! 
who returned from America last summer asked tonbe politically re- 
educated, but was told that he had better take up an academic post at 
once and not worry about that. “I’d heard so much of brain-washing, 
and then no one wanted to brain-wash me’, he complained. 

Today, anyone-is free to reject any criticism with which he does not 
agree. If a work is criticised for not being based on sound marxist 
ideas, the author may reply that he is not a marxist and that he rejects 


“marxist philosophy. Several distinguished professors in Peking Univer- 


sity have done so; one of them, an eminent historian, has criticised 
marxist philosophy publicly, both orally and in writing, and has sent 
letters to Mr. Chou En-lai in which he has stated his disagreement— 
and I was assured that he was respected no Jess for that reason. 


Increase of Freedom— 


ad 
A number of eminent intellectuals admitted to me that they had 
watched the victory of the Communist armies in 1949 with a strange 


> > mixture of fear and hope. What would be the fate of intellectual free- 
Service f 


dom under Communism? There seems to me to be no doubt that intel- 
lectual freedom was severely restricted in China during the first years 
of the’ new regime—and that it still is, compared with, say, English 
standards. But intellectual freedom in China has increased, not de- 
creased, in recent years. Personally, I was able to see a significant 
development between my first visit in 1955 and my second a year later. 
In the meantime, of course, the twentieth Party Congress had taken 
place in the Soviet Union, and this undoubtedly helped to speed up 
this development. 

In 1955 I had some interviews with Chinese writers, and I found 
the talks very depressing, because the attitude of these men seemed so 
narrow-minded and dogmatic. It was the ‘ reaction of the masses °, they 
told me, which decided whether a book was good or bad. A good 


| _, | author would use his pen to popularise the socialist construction of 
<a China and discuss ‘the fundamental problems of the people’. The 


HUH WES slender beauty of a lovely girl and the fragrance_of a lotus flower were 
‘out’, and the production of seamless steel tubes plus the heroism of the 
le would | x model worker were ‘in’, as literary subjects. In the magazine called 
fronto ~' Chinese Literature I read reviews of books and plays in which the 
heir help critics used no aesthetic yardstick, but contented themselves with 
stimated. discussing the amount of agreement or non-agreement with marxist 
me back ideas. This was the time when the Hu Feng case was on everybody’s 
years 10 lips—a Chinese. writer and critic who had been arrested as a traitor, 
ully con- ‘an enemy of the people’, ‘a counter-reyolutionary beast who had 
but the disguised himself in respectable marxist clothes °. Although I tried hard, 
profound I found it impossible to penetrate into the Hu Feng story and form 
sin me’. a clear idea of it; but it was stubbornly maintained that his arrest had 
Chinese, nothing to do with literary freedom of expression, and that he had 
luntarily deliberately attempted to undermine the revolution, having secretly 
- lasted’, associated with Kuomintang agents. Be this as it may, his arrest at 
rt in it | least put a temporary stop to the process of intellectual liberalisation 
nade-mé \ .. which was then already on its way. : 
a Hu Feng was practically forgotten when I returned to China a 
Í year later in 1956—it was even suggested that he might have admitted 
3 his own errors and be a free man now—and I found writers, and 
I have “ intellectuals much more open-minded and ready to admit having 
| taken a too narrow view in the past. ‘ We were scared when we found 
is noes a traitor in our midst’, said the author Yeh Chun-chan. “But I admit 
at it ha that_a dogmatic attitude is always wrong. We have had much of 
ught 2E that, and we still have it; but we regard it as a childish disease which 
| * Josing we must grow out of ’. 
sychosis 
sens : —for Those who Accept the New Order 
nstance; Whenever I discussed cultural matters last autumn in China there was 
eachers; . one slogan which would invariably come up sooner or later, a quotation 
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from Mao Tse-tung about the hundred flowers unfolding themselves and 
the hundred birds singing each in their way. It is an adaptation of an old 
quotation of more than two thousand years ago, when many schools of 
thought vied with each other for supremacy, and it is usually translated 
Into English as: ‘Let flowers of many kinds blossom, let diverse 
schools of- thought contend! ’ This slogan represents a new and more 
liberal attitude to the arts and «ciences. It is more than a mere phrase, 
it means freedom for those who accept the new order, but not for 
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those who oppose it; for the counter-revolutionary there is still a rigid 
dictatorship. ‘ By virtue of his calling, an artist must be an individualist 
—even in a socialist society ’, said Yeh Chun-chan to me. ‘ There are, 
of course, stil writers’, he added, ‘who believe that shouting wel- 
intentioned marxist slogans as loud as possitde makes good literature; 
but we try to “convince them that they are doing more harm, than good; 
not by forbidding them to shout, but by criticising their error. There 
must be freedom of expression, both for the dogmatic fanatics arfd for 
the reactionary writers, as long as they are not counter-revolutionary. 
Many of the old authors ceased writing for a period after the Liberation, 
for they were uncertain of themselves and scared of “losing face” 
by being criticised. We must encourage them to write again in a way 
which is natural to them, no matter whether they are Buddhists, ; 
Christians, idealtsts, or Confucianists. Let flowers of many kinds | 
blossom—as long as we distinguish between friend and foe’. 

I asked another writer, Hsing Yeh, if anybody wrote pure love 
lyrics today, and he showed me the latest issue of Chinese Literature, 
which contained some love poetry. It would have been frowned upon 
a year before. Novels whose characters talk endlessly about increasing 
the production were now being held up to ridicule. And the most 
widely discussed and most popular drama of 1956 was a revived old 
Chinese play called ‘Fifteen Strings of Cash’, which deals with the 
problem of the individual’s conscience against the summary injustice 
of high officials. The growing interest among Chinese intellectuals in 
western literature is another important point. > 


A Less Rigid Attitude 

There is a less rigid attitude in cultural and intellectual matters. 
A Cambridge economist was invited last summer to criticise marxist 
theory in Peking University; an old Chinese Professor of Philosophy, 
Ho Lin, was asked in the autumn to resume the lectures he gawe before 
1949 on Kant, Hegel, Keynes, and Bertrand Russell; a Communist 
professor, who had spoken scornfully about Buddhism in one of his 
lectures, was severely reprimanded for this tactlessness towards his 
Buddhist students; discussion is now going on about Confucius, whose 
ideas were previously described as reactionary, and various scholars hold 
opposite views; the President of the Chinese Academy of Science 
publicly deplored the one-sideness with which he and his colleagues 
had looked towards the Soviet Unign. He said: “Over the past few 
years we translated and put out 279 titles of scientific works—and 271 
of them were books frem the Soviet Union. It is high time we cut 
out the absurd tendency to neglect the academic achievements of other 
countries’. And in the same article he proposed a new san fan move- 
ment, directed against ‘ the three evils ’ of dogmatism, short-sightedness, 
and sectarianism. It is also interesting that whereas Russian became the 
first foreign language in most Chinese schools after 1949, the Govern- 
ment is now making a deliberate effort to reinstate English as the 
first foreign language. 

I talked to Kuo Mo-jo, the President of the Academy of Science, 
in his old Peking house. He emphasised the importance of a close contact 
ebetween scientists in China and scientists in the rest of the world; 
he denied my charge that China seemed to over-emphasise the natural 
sciences at the expense of the humanities, but admitted that the imme- 
diate problem in the transformation of China necessitated the educa- 
tion of vast numbers of scientists and technicians; but this should not 
put historians, literary scholars, archaeologists, and linguists in a 
secondary position, he said. When I asked him if the scholar or scientist 
of ‘the ivory tower’ was known in China today, he smiled and said: 
‘In a way we are trying to push the scientists into the ivory tower again,- 
for in.recent years all scientists have had to spend far too much of their 
time on political or administrative work. Now the Government has 
decided that each scientist must have at least, five-sixths of his working 
hours for research, so that only one-sixth is spent on teaching and 
administrative duties ’. 

According to Chinese standards the intellectuals are well paid and 
need not have any financial worries; they feel that they are genuinely 
needed in the new society, and even quite young people have been given 
responsible jobs, Even though intellectual freedom is still limited in 
China, it has, they feel, been gradually expanded, not restricted, during 
the last few years.—T hird Programme 

e a S 
The April number of History Today (price 3s.) contains articles on ‘ Sir 
Charles Firth, 1857-1936, Historian’ by Maurice Ashley; on * The John 
Brown Legend’ by Arnold Whitridge; ‘and on ‘ The Russians in Hungary, 
1849’ by Ian Young. 
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Royal Visit to Paris 


N the first public speech which he made when he visited Paris 
in 1903 King Edward VII said: See: 
The days of conflict between the two countries are, I trust, 
happily over, and I hope that future historians in alluding to 
Anglo-French relations in the present century, may be able to record 
only a friendly rivalry in the field of commercial and industrial 
developments, and that in the future, as in the past, England and 
France may be regarded as the champions and pioneers of peaceful 
progress and civilisation and as the homes of all that is best and 
noblest in literature, art, and science. : 
Broadly it can be said that historians today are able to fulfil King 
Edward VIIs wishes. The Entente Cordiale dated from the 
following year. Since then we have been the consistent allies and 
friends of the French people and our ties today are as close as they 
ever were. Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh are assured of an enthusiastic reception,during the 
State visit to Paris next week. 

But it is remarkable how the political climate has changed since 
King Edward VII’s reign. Up till then we and the French had 
often been enemies. The Hundred Years War of the Middle Ages 
had been followed by a hundred years war in the eighteenth 
century and though after defeating Napoleon we stood side by side 
with the French in the Crimean War, there were fierce rivalries in 
the Colonies and in the Middle East and at the close of the nine- 
teenth century an Anglo-German entente seemed as likely as an 
Anglo-French one. Up till the time of the Hanoverians our 

_ monarchs still assumed among their titles that of King of France: 
even King Charles II, after his father had lost the throne in 
England and he himself was crowned under humiliating circum- 
stances at Scone, assumed the title of King of France. This was 
provocative, to say the least, though it did not prevent him from 
accepting subsidies from the French monarchy. English patriots 
long resented the fact that their little island had been conquered 
and transformed by William of Normandy and the word ‘ Calais’ 
—last relic of the days of our Continental conquest—is supposed 
to have been written upon the heart of Mary Tudor. But it was 
not (except under Cromwell) until 1944 that we again felt the need 
Gf owning a bridgehead upon French territory. 

Thus it was that when King Edward VII arrived upon his 
famous State visit of 1903 he was at first coldly received. * The 
French don’t like us’, said one of his suite. ‘ Why should they?’ 


© 


replied the King. However he won the hearts of the Parisians and 
in the end could say with sincerity: “I shall never forget my visit 
to your charming city °. The French have now planned a delightful 
programme for their royal visitors. Few will not think wistfully 
about Paris in the spring, and Her Majesty’s subjects may well 
envy her and her husband being entertained at the Louvre and the 
Palace of Versailles, at the Opera House in Paris and in night pro- 
cession along the river Seine. But State visits must be a great strain 
and pleasures are always tempered by the need for endurance. At 
Jeast however the Queen and «the Duke of Edinburgh will be 
warmly welcomed, and the Queen will be mindful of the debt 
which she, as well as her subjects, owe to her great-grandfather. 
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What They Are Saying 
Foreign broadcasts on the Bermuda Conference 


THE BERMUDA CONFERENCE and its results provided Soviet and other 
commentators with their main topic last week, Behind the Iron Curtain, 
the opinion was éxpressed that the talks were designed to camouflage 
a ‘ United States offensive against British positions ’, as well as Anglo 
American solidarity in ‘ colonialism’ in the Middle East despite their { 
opposing interests..A Moscow radio commentator made this observations. 

It is particularly important to note that in the course of the Bermuda 
Conference the American governing circles decided to remove the 
camouflage from the Eisenhower Doctrine. Now it is said without 
beating ab®ut the bush that there is no difference between the American 
and the British doctrines in the colonisers’ policy in the Near and ~ 
Middle East. There is no difference between the colonisers’ Baghdad 
Pact and the colonialist policy expounded in the Eisenhower Doctrine, | 
The UPS.A. is entering the Baghdad Pact, The British colonialist circles 
will, of course, have to make room for them, 

Stressing the submission of Britain to United States policy, another 
Moscow broadcaster declared that: 

For a number of years Britain has been the leading power in the 
Baghdad Pact and -has considered it a tool to bolster her possessions 
in the Middle East, What is more she has used this bloc to prevent 
American interest from penetrating into that part of the world, If now — 
the U.S.A. is joining the Pact it can only mean that from now on — 
America will have the upper hand instead of Britain. The Bermuda ~ 
Conference did bring the positions of the U.S.A, and Britain closer 
together in a very one-sided way. ° 

A Belgrade home service speaker opined that after allowing for the 
fact that official communiqués always announced agreement: 

It really seems that this time the views of the two statesmen have 
been brought into accord, and this means a great deal towards re- 
newing Anglo-American mutual trust. 

Referring to the United States’ agreement to join the military. com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact, he added that 

Trust has been restored, both sides affirm; but . . 
which still exist are not inconsiderable. 

Damascus radio declared that United States adherence to the milita 
committee had removed all hopes which the peoples of the Middle Eas 
had regarding American understanding of their true interests. 
Commenting on the arrangement about the American supply of 
guided missiles to Britain and other allies, an east German broadcaster 
said that: 

Control of the nuclear warheads is to be left exclusively in American 
hands; friendship does not go quite so far as to give the British control 
over them. Moreover, it is most precisely arranged that the missiles are 
to be medium-distance only; the Americans obviously think it better jj 
not to sell any missiles that could reach America. For us central | 
Europeans, this means that the American missiles stationed in England — 
would be a far greater danger to us than to the U.S.S.R., whose main 
centres they could barely reach. 

A French point of view was expressed by the left-wing Franc Tireur 
which was quoted as saying: 

The results of the Bermuda Conference show that Britain remains 
for America the principal friend and ally, But the influence which - 
Britain recently exercised on the U.S.A.—for example, in Far Easten ci 
affairs—has diminished, if not disappeared. Nevertheless the adherence © 
of the U.S.A, to the military committee of the Baghdad Pact is a British 
success. : ; 
There has also been some comment on the release of Archbishop | 

Makarios by the British Government, In America, The New York 
Times was quoted as Saying that the decision laid the groundwork for 3 
a possible solution to the Cyprus dispute. In Germany, the independent | 
Suddeutsche Zeitung stated that the British Goyernment would gain 33 _ 
much approval for the release of the Archbishop as it had receive 
criticism for his exile. Moscow radio described it as ‘undoubtedly # 
victory for Cypriot patriots’, and added that the news had been wel jj 
coméd with great satisfaction by the Soviet public, which 3 a 
Abelian he. goma o the British authorities as a certain movê i 
eee § ing the bloodshed on the island for which the last meeting 
Th plenary session of the United Nations had called. >g 

Theo broadcast also declared that ‘certain indications, howeve Be 
§ anxiety , since it was clear.that Britain did not in 1o: 


Sas directly with Archbishop Makarios as demanded by ue 
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urope’s New Role in Asia , 
: By GEORGE EDINGER oe 


HAVE heard Asians say that in south-east Asia today there is 
less conflict between many young Asians and young Europtans 
than~ between those young Europeans and many of their seniors 
and superiors. It is easy to see why. The European who knew his 

East before the last war grew so accustomed to its disparities between 
wealth and poverty, in independent countries as well as ,in colonial 
territories, that he often takes them for granted. But to the young 
Englishman; fresh from a welfare state, they often seem intolerable. 
On the vexed question of accepted conventions and racial bars, even 
in the short time I was out there a strong division grew up between 
the majority of young Europeans and the bulk of those over forty. 
Those conventions have been developed over sixty years. They may 


< have served a useful purpose, perhaps even have been necessary, before 


the second world war, but the young Englishman who came from a 
virtually classless Britain simply could not stomach barriers between 
the Europeans and Asians. He would ridicule them, he would often 
defy them. Young Europeans would ride in buses, eat off the hawkers’ 
stalls, travel in third-class carriages, refuse to join a club that barred 
Asian guests. Often the older generation would lament the passing 
of an order and the privileges that go with it. But younger people 
could not regret a state of things they never knew. 


Secrel Poll of Opinion s 

During the first Singapore general election two years ago we had a 
secret poll of opinion among the European community. The result was 
interesting. Seventy per cent. of those under thirty and twenty per 
cent. of those over forty supported parties that passed for being left- 
wing and nationalist. This was regardless of what political party they 
supported in this country. Conversely, young Asians are beginning to 
accept the European, often to welcome him as a partner in a new 
order, although older Asians, made bitter by- the past, had seen no 
room for him in it whatever. One Asian nationalist said to me: “A 
factor on which we never reckoned was the young liberal European °. 


When Sir John Glubb relinquished his command of the Arab Legion | 


last spring he told us that Asia was taking her revenge on Britain not 
for misrule but because we had arrogated to ourselves the position of 
a superior and privileged people on that continent. Whether Sir John 
was right or not tke Asian worker, by hand or brain, certainly believes 
that he was right. So do the students. On this I feel I am peculiarly 
qualified to speak. For though I am an Englishman I speak here as 
the former President of a Labour Union in Singapore, elected for two 
successive terms by Asian votes and on a secret ballot. It was both a 
privileged position and a peculiar one. Few British people have been 


-elected to office in Asian labour unions, but my experience was not 


unique. On our union for a time we had an Australian vice-president 
and a young Canadian assistant secretary, and both were re-elected 
I was. We also elected an English inqerim 
secretary. In the two years of my presidency the executive committee 
contained at various times a Ceylonese treasurer, a Singapore Eurasian 
secretary, two Indians, two China-born Chinese, of Malaya-born 
Chinese, one New Zealander, and three Malays. - 

So I learnt in my own union how Chinese, Indians, Ceylonese, 
Malays, and British can work harmoniously together, and I would like 
to see that union as a microcosm of -the Asia that is to be within our 
Commonwealth. As a trade-union president I was often called on 
to attend the-meetings of other trade unions and inter-union gatherings, 
not as a visitor but as a fraternal delegate, sometimes as guest speaker 
—unions of manual workers, as well as white-collar unions. ` 

I always found myself called on to answer this sort of remark: ‘hy 
are your senior countrymen so arrogant?’ ‘ Why do you take so little 
interest in the way we live that you seldom even bother to learn our 
language? ’; even ‘ Well, to tell the truth, if only all the British were 
like James—or Terence, or Michael, or whoever it might be—we 
wouldn’t want our independence’. I did not know Asia before 1945 and 
so I will make no judgement. But it was once said by a learned judge 
that justice must not ‘nly be done, it must also Re seen to be done. 


In the same way an alien minority must not only be good-mannered, _ 
it must be seen to be good-mannered, and judged by those high 
standards I feel that some of us have largely failed. Some, but not all: 
without the fund of goodwill our forerunners have built up Englishmen 
could not have been elected to the executives of trade unions, and 
éven political parties, of all complexions. We have not failed irrevocably 
and we have not all failed, and nothing has yet been Jost that cannot 
be recovered. : Z 

In the circles of organised labour, which after all are the most 
nationalist in Asia, the most prone to be influenced by our enemies, I 
never found dislike for Englishmen as such. I found a great deal of 
dislike for what they call colonialism. But colonialism for the individual 
Asian is less a system than an attitude of mind and it is certainly 
not identified with the individual. I travelled fairly widely in Malaya, 
Java, Borneo, Hong Kong, Siam, Cambodia, and Japan. I was enter- 
tained with a spontaneous generosity that you cannot conceive of if 
you do not know Asia. Ss 

I went in buses across tracts of Java and Malaya which are reputed. 
perilous for white men, though only by white men, and I was never 
subject to the slightest rudeness nor even to a sense of constraint. 
Sometimes when I hear some of my countrymen bemoan the difficulties 
that they found in entering, say, Indonesia, and all the snubs to which 
they were subjected when they got there, I feel, having received my 
entry visa in fifteen minutes and not having even been asked to open my 
luggage, there must be some strange misunderstandings. 

So, is it true, as Sir John said, that we have arrogated the position 
of a superior and privileged race? Personally I would say we have 
rather inherited that attitude than arrogated it, and perhaps that we have 
clung to it when it became outdated. Need I enumerate the privileges 
that go with that attitude? Unequal pay for equal work, expatriate 
allowances, the *best sites for our quarters, clubs (and I found them 
pretty dreary) whence Asians are debarred even as guests of Europeans, 
small things perhaps but-things that irk as much as any misrule. Willing 
or not, I came into that heritage. I will not say that in itself it was 
always a bad heritage. But two essential facts should be remembered 
when®ve consider it. The bars and conventions that grew up are 
recent, undreamed of by pioneers of Empire like Robert Clive, James 
Brooke, or Stamford Raffles. They arose between 1870 and, 1942, 
before nationalism became a force in Asia. Q 

This was well put to me by a Chinese friend, a China-born Chinese 
who has gone to live in the China of Mao Tse, not because he is a 
-communist—he is not—but because he found it uncongenial to live as 

*what he felt was a second-class citizen in a British colony. He said: 
“If old bottles cannot hold new wine it doesn’t follow that the bottles 
were bad. But they simply will not hold the new wine’. Admittedly it 
is a heady-wine, the wine of Asian self-respect drunk on the battle- 
fields of Korea, Indonesia, and Indo-China. Often Asian friends said 
to mee ‘You gave us justice, roads, hospitals, the British peace, but 
you took away what we now value more, our self-respect’. Our outlook 
was paternal. It has to be fraternal now. In the sphere of labour 
relations, for example, in the past our colonial servants often after 
their fashion secured fair play for the Asian worker. Today that task 
has béen taken over by his own tradè union leaders. 


‘When You Have Been Here as Long as I Have’ 

I know that this view of things will not be welcome to many of 
those who know their East or think they know their East. In Singapore 
one often met remarks like ‘I have been in this country for twehty 
years, so I know the Asiatics’; or ‘When you have been here as long 
as I have’. This usually boileti down to being in the country without 
ever having been of the country (I met many Europeans in Malaya who 
had never even travelled in a bus), so such renaarks and the advice that 
follows them should not be takey too seriously, To concede the Asian 
his self-respect we must shed many of those bars and conventions that 
have grown up over the last sixty years. To some it may seem A 

(continued on page 682) 
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i Cricket? 
Brighter Cricket: 
r n 


: T was, if memory serves, the late Lord Baldwin who suggested that 

i if Hitler and Mussolini had learnt to play cricket the world might 

7 have been spared much of the trouble that. seemed to be in store 

for it. The remark, made to an audience of cricketers, was typically 

British—one of those observations that are taken, more particularly 

by humourless people, as exemplifying our traditional attitude to 

i foreigners. However, it could hardly have been made by one who had 

; not been nurtured in the game and grown to love it. And in so far 

as cricket has passed into the language as a synonym for what we 

understand by sportsmanship, the kind of conduct that in the game of 

life ensures fair play to one’s opponents, there is little to quarrel with 

in advocating its adoption by all and sundry. The only trouble is that 

if life ever was a game in the sense that men recognised certain rules 

for the governing of it, we seem to have passed into an era when respect 

for the rules is not what it was, mainly perhaps because such rules as 

remain are interpreted in diametrically opposite ways by the opposing 

sides. But these are deep matters, hardly blending with the agreeable 
prospect of the cricket season now before us. 

Not that the game, or rather the playing of it, has been free from 
criticism by its devotees. Suggestions for livening it up have frequently 
been made, and so far as county cricket is concerned we shall soon be 
given the opportunity of judging how far the latest decisions taken at 
the Advisory County Cricket Committee and confirmed by the M.C.C. 
will succeed in stimulating interest in the game. Will they result in 
brighter cricket? Or will they swell the ranks of those who agree with 
Shaw that ‘baseball has the great advantage over cricket of being 
Soone? ended °? But perhaps the evidence of one season will scarcely be 

- enough to go by. In any event it is hard to believe that even in’ our 
rapidly changing world cricket will really lose the appeal. For it, like 
charit >» begins at home and nowhere more traditionally than on the 
village green. Yet here too the trend of the times has brought its. 
changes. As Sir Norman Birkett writes in his foreword to A. J. Forrest’s 

newly published Village Cricket: ‘The village cricketer has become 

k more scientific, more accomplished, and adaptable as cricket instruction 

pk has spread. The Bradmans and the Hammonds and the Huttons, as they 
; _ leave the fields of their glory, write books filled with experiences of 
> cricket and cricketers in many lands. Television now brings the spin of 
Jim Laker into the living-room, and when he holds the ball ‘between his 

„fingers and shows how he imparts spin, a thousand lads rush into the 

5 garden or back yard to practise until their fingers bleed’. So much for 
those who maintain that television can never be a stimulating influence! 

All the same it would be a sad day, if ever it dawned, when all 

+ that mattered about the game was the scientific spirit in which it was 
played. In thar case one might as well have done with it, seeing that 

. < nothing would count save the winning of the match. It may be that 

brighter cricket has become an economic necessity. Yet when all is said 
ong has a certain sympathy with the habitual patrons of first-class 
matches: to sit hour after hour watching what often turns out to be 
the dullest sort of cricket is to enter ong’s protest against the rush and 
scurry of the age. But then, as the late Mr. Herbert Farjeon has 
suggested, the occasion should be properly catered for: every visitor on 
arrival should be provided with half a dozen cushions; a funeral bell 
e should be tolled before play begins; ahd the face of the pavilion should 
be furnished with a gigantic alarmı clock set for half-past six or seven 

t call the crowd when stumps are drawn. Brighter cricket indeed! 


a © Hale, 16s. 
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What They Are Saying z 


Foreign broadcasts on nuclear lests 


EASTER DAWNEY THIS YEAR in a world in which at least one country Mere 
bordering on the Holy Land—Jordan—was in a state of turmoil, and © ude 
in which—on Good Friday—the Soviet Minister: of Defence boasted | ee 
of the Soviet Union’s capacity for atomic retaliation. At the same time: that 
a number of western commentators expressed their concern over the | reac 
threat to humanity of nuclear tests and of a nuclear arms race. “ah quali 
From the U.§.A. The Washington Post was quoted as saying; a ee 
The fact is that there is wide disagreement among scientists on ite ant 
radiation danger, and no one knows for sure. Is it right, really, to ys ol 
the people of the world as human guinea-pigs in the process of finding i any 
out wheis correct? en 


The New York Times, after recalling the latest Soviet nuclear tests 
(five in a fortnight) and the Soviet warnings about their capacity for 


atomic, retaliation, was quoted as saying: | i 
It is clearer than ever that the security of the free world and th liter: 
hope of averting war rests . . , on the West’s remaining so strong th mem 
short of madness, no effort to use Soviet nuclear weapons will be ma critic 
It is for this reason that the refusal of West Germany’s physicis that 
contribute to strengthening their country’s and the free world’s atomic | Joss 
might must be regretted. With the exception of Professor Karista, what 
have no evidence that Soviet physicists have taken a similar sta Ther 
Broadcasts from Moscow—and East Germany—eagerly welcomed the of fe 
stand taken by the eighteen West German scientists. But from West For 
Germany Die Welt was quoted as saying: : relia 
This rebellion of the atomic Scientists could only benefit our peopl obsc 
and mankind if the research scientists in every country, particularly in zeal 
the East, were to join this rebellion of conscience. E meni 
On April 15 a Moscow broadcast, without mentioning the five Soviet ment 
nuclear tests in a fortnight, repeated the Soviet proposal that all The 
nuclear tests should be suspended for a definite period, pending a > our < 
permanent ban. On the same day the Japanese radio broadcast a state- | 
ment by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, from Japan, G- 
saying that while he appreciated the Japanese sentiment against nuclear 
tests, the fact remained that the forthcoming British nuclear tests in 
the Pacific were essential for the defence of the free world and for 
world peace. On April 19 a Japanese government broadcast warned the i 
population that the atmosphere was rapidly becoming contaminated }) 
through recent Soviet nuclear tests. be 
In his reply, broadcast on April 15, to the Soviet Prime Minister’ 
recent Note to Norway, the Norwegian Prime Minister expressed the § Wa; 
hope that Russia would associate herself with a joint proposal Si 
Norway, Canada, and -Japan, seeking the registration- of alk nuclear on \ 
tests with the United Nations. Replying to the Soviet threat to cru Apa: 
any attack from bases near her frontier, Mr. Gerhardsen stated that a 
Norway had no intention of leaving Nato,nor of allowing foreign for aes 
to be stationed on her territory unless she was threatened with atta well 


And Norway alone would decide whether there was such a threat. On 
April 15, in a television interview on the statement by the eighteen W 
German scientists, the Federal German Defence Minister, Herr Sur: 
said that the timing of the statement’ was particularly unfortunate 
view of the Soviet campaign of intimidating. Nato members. 
reaffirmed his Government’s undertaking not to produce atomic weapons 
but Said that the question of Germany obtaining such weapons from 
abroad was another matter. On April 18, the East German. radio 
reported a speech by party-leader Ulbricht on the need to equip the 
East German workers’ militia with even bigger and better weapons, 4 
also to build up communism so that there should be no question of Wha 


would happen when Germany was reunited. On April 19, speaking at 
a Polish Embassy reception in Moscow, ane 
Western Powers: 


_ Don’t try to test-us 
in Hungary. Be careful 
rap your knuckles, 


Moscow broadcasts last week attributed the Jordan crisis to an 


Mr. Khrushchey warned We 


in East Germany with a putsch—as you dd j 
- We are not saints, and if necessary we can 


“imperialist conspiracy’ and to the ‘ redatonaenlanserenrecented by 

the notorious Eisenhower doctrine’, a Mine LEER, told Arab i 
listeners: At Bermuda, Eisenhower and Macmillan agreed to draft 4 | “doo 
plan for the partition of Jordan ’, Egyptian broadcasts also saw ‘i0 


perialist terrorism ° behind events in Jordan, An Traq broadcast praised 
King Hussein’s stand in the face of the ‘Conspirators and corruptors WH 


sold themselves cheaply to greedy communism °,- 
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> chapters of The Mozart Companion will provide stimulating, informed, 
informative, sensitive, thoughtful comment. But only four of the dozen 
writers—Gerald Abraham, A. H. Hutchings, Hans Keller, and Donald 
Mitchell himself—risk anything approaching a qualitative or aesthetic 
judgement. I am not saying that only these four attempt justifiable 
judgements, but that the quality or music discussed by the other authors 


that fact suggests that only four of these writers are convinced of the 
value of their own-standards. The mechanics of the music are not its 
} quality but the way in which that quality might be manifested. It is 
a possible—with some works it is not difficult—to spot the relationship 

vetween expression and the method it adopts, and methods and 
` mechanics are of no importance in themselves to the critic. To me, at 
any rate, the critic’s function is to make qualitative, aesthetic judge- 
ments that are founded—not on any given law or doctrine but on the 
basis of such understanding of the works he encounters as his innate 
sensitivity and his training give him. 

Discussing this subject, I have not been able to avoid parallels with 
literary criticism. We have not been able to avoid the writihgs of 
members of what we can only describe as a new movement in literary 
criticism during the past twenty years or so. It may be a movement 
that has certain disturbing or irritating features, but we are never at a 
loss to know from what criteria its members happen to proceed and 
what standards of comparison and judgements its members have erected. 
There is not any comparable ‘ movement ? in music criticism; as a matter 
of fact, the degree of disunanimity between music critics is alarming. 
For some time we have looked upon Hans Keller and Colin Mason as 
reliable guides to those elements of twelve-note music which seemed 
obscure to us, but now we find them E-elabouring each other with happy 
zeal and enthusiasm over matters of twelve-note music. The only move- 
ment in music criticism is the shuffling retreat from qualitative judge- 
ment into either unenthusiastic tolerance or musicological scholarship. 
The critic cannot escape from his subjective awareness. We might have 
‘our own reasons for believing that certain music by Beethoven is imbued 
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seems Jess important to them than its mechanics. Té me, at any rate,- 


Letters to 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks pri 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space __ 


with moral earnestness, or that much music by Mo 
clearly humanist point of-view, or that Bach was ñi 
orthodox Lutheran, and so on and so forth. To discus 
which are part cf our understanding of music, involves many 
beside music; it certainly involves more than’ particula 
are not laid down in neat black and white on the pages of a s 
even implied between its staves, as a novelist may imply so man 
his beliefs and attitudes between the lines of a novel. They a 
results of the critic’s subjective awareness of the works he know: 
they grow out of his trained absorption in music, his sensitiv 
works of particular compesers, and so on. Re 
„We are coming to believe, and this is the root of the critical con- 
dition in which music criticism finds itself, that subjective evaluations 
and personal opiniðns are valueless. It is plain that many critics distrust 
them bitterly. All the same, it is not a critic’s business to be right, except 
in matters of»fact, and he is not likely to be wrong, except if he is 
careless or misinformed about matters of fact. His duty is to explain his 
awareness, what he himself sees, in the works he hears. We read his 
work to stimulate our own understanding, not so much to teach us svhat 
to think or to listen for as to suggest what we might hear. His judgement, 
in the long run, is less important than the steps he takes to justify it. No 
amount of erudition, no vivacity of style, no serious moral earnestness can 
compensate for the loss of the critic’s account of his perception of a work 
he hears. We accept that he is fallibly subjective, we know „that his 
opinions are personal, that they are based upon a whole complex of 
habits, attitudes, likes and dislikes that include many other things beside 
music. Really, that is why we read his work, because we find his 
subjective, fallible attitude interesting and well-informed. We do not 
look upon him as one who has tutorial authority over us, but as a trained 
observer whose observations of a work are likely to be shrewd, educated, 
and sensitive. It is as valuable to disagree as to agree with the views of 
a good éritic, and our situation is highly critical when, for whatever 
reason, critics decide that their opinions are things they had better keep 
to themselves.—T hird Programme 


the Edito 


Wages: a Symposium 

Sir,—It was a good idea to publish three talks 
on wages together in THE LISTENER (April 11), 
Apart from their igdividual merits much can 
be learnt by comparing them. : 


question is to relate wages to productivity as 
well as to the cost of living. The second con- 
tributor would favour slightly reducing the 
demand for. labour by appropriate economic 
a, Policies, breaking down the monolithic bargain- 
ing in engineering and tackling wages at plant 
level, The third considers that, ideally, rates for 
-a particular kind of job should be the same 
everywhere, and that wages should not be linked 
to productivity in individual industries. Re- 
_ garded as essays on the philosophy of wages the 
_ three separate contributions are most interest- 
ing; but taken together, the symposium re- 
-sembles the battle of the Kilkenny cats, At the 
‘end, the contéstants have eaten each other and 
_. there is nothing left. z : 
Only the third contributor emphasised the 
relationship between wage and. salary increases 
and prices, which is a matter of prime concern 
- to all of us; but he concluded that, under pre- 
Sent conditions, arbitrators can have no prin- 
_. ciples except the diplomatic ones which (as he 
explained) involve making awards without any 
reference to what can be afforded without in- 
flation, According to this philosophy we are 
doomed to.prices going on rising world without 
tnd, although that is the one thing that every- 
sy One agrees we do not want. ° 2s 
May I suggest that, however difficult it is for 


To the first contrihutor the key to the whole 


arbitrators to have principles, we ought to face 


the fact that inflation is inevitable if arbitrators 
continue to subscribe (as they do now) to prin- 
ciples that conflict with one another. We can 


have greater equality or we can have increased 


differentials, and we can award large increases 
in individual industries that are prosperous or 
smaller increases based on the national average 
of profitability in all indu&tries if we think that 
those like the railways cannot be left out, but if 
we try to do all these things in quick succession 
we shall only go on pushing down the value of 
our money. The first practical step, it seems to 
me, is for us to have a parade pf the various 
arguments on which claims are based and to 
force ourselves to realise that we must knock 
out about half of them if we are to have any 
chance of maintaining a stable pound. _ 
Yours, etc., 
Guildford O. °M. MEARES 
Educational Lessons from Canada 
Sir,—In his talk ‘Educational Lessons from 
Canada’ (THE LISTENER, March 14), I feel that 
Mr. John Sharp has omitted one important 
point: the academic standards in Canadian 
public secondary schools, at least in the larger 
cities, are only abot belt a year behind those in 
English grammar schools, 2 
The picture of Canadian high schools which 
Mr. Sharp gives is not too different, I should 
think, from the one he would have given had 
he visited the United States and described its 
schools instead. But thg most striking difference 
between them is that of academic standards, and 
s % 
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' classrooms or 


those who oppose comprehensive 
look at Canada, rather than the t 
to see whether secondary education of a good 
academic standard cannot be given Jo bme 
thing over half of the appropriate ag -grou 
instead of to between 10 and 25 per cent, a 

England. Pits ee 

Anyone who is inte 
achieved in 


recent set of senior matricu 
The department could proba 
average age at w this 
the fraction of hool popu 
in school long enough to tak 

centage that passes. é 


Washington, D.C. 


Prospect: School Buildings 
Sir, —As a teacher working every day 
grammar school may I be permitted to 
my opipions on school buildings? Here 
points for school architects and | 
(1) In these wonderful 
the hundreds of pup 
day? Nothing of this is 
a climate with, plenty 
all right’, they say 


ee Oy 


© . 
They should do neither. A special common 
room with Activity equipment is needed for this. 

(2)-I have taught in schools in poth Australia 
and New Zealand and have found them excellent 
Š ‘for the simple rea®n that the buildings are 

planned according to thé climate which, in their 

cases, is sunny. Classrooms, for instance, open 

sout separately into the fields, thus avoiding 

moiginess and congestion in inner corridors, 
Which are superb echo-chambers in some 
schools. We could adopt this idea with the 
addition of wet-weather verandas covering the 
classroom entrances. 

G) It is most upsetting for teachers and 
pupils to hear the gun-like reports of banging 
doors on windy days. Very often schools have 
stupid doors which open out directly into the 
dominant westerly wind, thus creating air 
2 pressures which slam classroom doors. How 
i l disturbing this can be while classes are 
proceeding. 

i (4j How often do local authorities expend 
S vast sums of money and produce with great 
a pride ‘wonderful’ schools, so-called ‘show 
K places’, and yet they stick up in those schools 
E stupid cheap blackboards specially designed to 
cover half the classroom with chalk dust, ruining 

FS the scientific instruments and the health of both 
teachers and scholars. Much more attention is 

needed for the problem of suitable boards and 

healthier means of writing on them. 

| Planners of schools—visit your schools on 
a wet days and when the excessively large classes 

$ are in session.—Yours, etc., 


Andover W. DREGHORN 


Party Political Broadcast : 
Sir, —I am glad that Mr. Beveridge is nearly 
“in perfect agreement’ with me. If he had accur- 
interpreted what I wrote, his agreement 
ht perhaps have been perfect. Of course I 
ade the nonsensical suggestion that 


“on theis, own’, to use 
words, 


to pay. But the alternative is to lose 


Be base 


that we 
can play our part as British in the Far East Mies 
_ There is nothing new in that. It was as indivi- 
duals that Clive, Broole:, and Raffles won the 
= E great heritage to which we are the heirs, I have 
ed been tald often that the European who rebels 
@gainst accepted bars and conventions is under- 
mining the foundations that the pioneers of 
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derive much benefit from them, unless it also 
possesses a rational administration °. In his last 
letter he protests: ‘ All I have claimed for good 
government is, that without it, science and 
technotogy cannot make their proper contribu- 
tion to human well-being ’. While opinions must 
no doubt differ as to what good government 
means, this conclusion is a sensible one. 


Yours, etc., r 
London, E.C.2 BRAND 
[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 


Tue LISTENER] 
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‘Prometheus Bound’ 

Şir, — Not particularly seriously?’ is how 
waspish critics shoufd be taken by playwrights, 
players, and producers. But when giving these 
overblov’n gadflys the brush-off only a really 
well-directed slap will stop their buzzing. In our 
time and place of stoic understatement, issuing 
ventriloquially from beneath a®stiff upper lip, 
it is easy to hang Wagner on the Siegfried line 
with a phrase. But what is it that Mr. Val 
Gielgud finds absurd in my remark that the 
‘Prometheus’ of Aeschylus ‘ cries out for almost 
operatic treatment, Wagner at that’? I have read 
his letter and I still honestly don’t know. 

Isn’t it common ground that music is an 
integral part of Aeschylean tragedy? (How much 
of it was there in Mr. Gielgud’s production?) 
Just why isn’t Wagner, the creator of music- 
drama and leitmotif, a suitable poet-composer 
to invoke when seeking a modern standard of 
comparison? As to the spirit and theme of 


**Prometheus?, which operatic composer ‘does 


Mr. Gielgud prefer to Wagner for volcanic 
expression of a titanic spirit of individual 
revolt? And isn’t it up to Mr. Gielgud to 
indicate answers to such questions before trying 
to make me look even sillier than I am? 
Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.2 Roy WALKER 


Constantin Brancusi 

Sir,—May I, on the strength of one after- 
noon’s discussion with Brancusi in his studio, 
intrude on the argument about his-art? He 
seemed to me a wily and wise old peasant, both 
of and not of the Paris art world, stilla peasant 


Europe’s New Role in 


(continued from page 663) 


overseas expansion laid. I flatly contradict it. 
I think that when a European reaches a Position 
of influence by the will of Asians instead of by 
appointment from London he is building on the 
tradition that made the British Empire. I would 
go further: I. say that the men and women 
who evolved the bars and -thè conventions have 
largely de&Stroyed the work of the great pioneers. 
_ I learned this lesson in two crowded years 
in the trade union movement. But there are 
other places you can learn it; in an all-racial 
rugby football team, the musical societies and 
film societies, or in the Federation Regiment of 
Malaya where Malays, Chinese, British, and 
Indians serve together at all levels. But we must 
do it quickly and the time is short. Young Asia 
now is stretching out her hand to us, But it 
will not be held out indefinitely. There are others 
gager to grasp it in the British Commonwealth 
Russians are white as well $s Englishmen yet 
no Asian feels that their colour constitutes a 
barrier. Americans are white. Their dislike of 
colonialism is not entirely the pose born of 
self-interest that many of my countrymen fee] 
Whatever may be the position in Alabama in 
Singapore and Hong Kong the general attitude 
of Americans is appreciated by the Asian more 


e 
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Asia 


craftsman as well as an inhabitant of the p; j 
universe. This impression was given ae leasg z! 
of a secure basis when a few years joing 
travelled in Rumania and saw exampfes ater i 
old peasant carvings in wood. Brancusi a the 
more than ever a shrewd Rumanian Peasa 
was able to enter the Paris art world and 
what it had to give, without surrenderin, 
subtle sense of intricate organic balances 


simplifications which was his Rumani 
inheritance. The fantastic element jp ra | 
i 


thinking (and talking) seemed to me part of hi, | 
defences against being swallowed by the Brea 
scene. “in| 
The point of my letter is to insist that while 
ai? : i „While 
Brancusi’s art could not have flowered Withoy 
the impacts which Sir Herbert Read Mentions. s 
needed also the tough persistence of the peasan: 
craftsman.—Y ours, etc., fs 
Castle Hedingham Jack Linpsay 
English and French 
Sir,—I would be most grateful if you could 
correct a mistake made in THE LISTENER of 
April 4. Mr, Cadett says that ‘ realise’ has only” 
one meaning in French although it has two jn 
English. With your permission, I woutd point 
out that ‘realise’ has and, so far as I can | 
remember, always has had two meanings, as in 
your language. We say: ‘En effet maintenant 
je réalise’: that means: ‘ Yes,-now I under | 
stand’, We say, too: ‘Je vais réaliser et partir 
à Tetranger’: that means: ‘I will sell my | 
buildings, farms, factories, etc.,... and PI start — 
abroad ’.—Yours, etc., S 
London, S.W.5 L. Boupoux 


Better Sleep for the Elderly | 

Sir,—There was a reference in the physician’s | 
published broadcast on ‘Better Sleep for the 
Elderly’ (THE LISTENER, April 4) to the old 
wives’ tale that cheese for supper may lie heavily — 
on the chest. As cheese is made from the pro- 
teins of milk, it is one of the most easily.digested 
substances, and one of the most nutritious. Any 
indigestion resulting from it is due to the beer 
or pickled onions with which it is not in- 
frequently taken.—Yours, etc., 3 

Addiscombe 


M. KEITH THOMPSON 


than the conventional stand-offish attitude of 
many senior Europeans. It may have been pro- 
vocative for the American colony in Singaporè 
to open their own club, which draws no colour“ 
bar, immediately next-door to a European club 
that does. But the effect was not lost on Singa- 
Pore and it should not be ignored in London. 
„Yet, Asians of all races kept on telling me 
We'd rather have the British’, and the more 
young British they met the more emphatic: 
ally they said so. So it would surely be wise if. é 
important visitors from Britain met more young — 
Englishmen overseas, instead of taking the 
views exclusively from senior executives and old 
school civil servants. Never in my three yea’ 
out East did I meet an important visitor, com { 
mercial or political—and I met many—who had | 
spoken freely with an Englishman under thirty: + 
Above all, I suggest, in all humility, that everY 
European who takes a job should be encourage 
to join the local union because it is in the union ~< 
the buses, and the coffee shops that you realy 
meet the people. Those are just the places many 
young Europeans, young British, are anxious 1 
go to and equally the places from which 10° 
many of their seniors seem anxious to debat 
them.—Home Service z 
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AVE you ever been in a Japanese house? If not I hope you 
will have the chance some day, for I believe the Japanese 
-house is one of the best achievements of osiental civilisation. 
I wish I could take you, for-instance, to the home of a 
friend of mine in Tokyo, Mr. Suzuki. Do not expect, as do many 


foreigners, to find a ‘house of bamboo’, for there is hardly a piece of 
hd > 


bamboo in a Japanese 
house. Nor is it a house 
made of paper—though 
Kipling once jokingly 
wrote that, in-Japan, burg- 
lars use scissors to break 
into houses at night. 

No, the house of Mr. 
Suzuki is not a‘mere payi- 
lion; frail as a Japanese 
lantern, but a solid enough 
structure if only because it 
has*'to stand the test of 
frequent earthquakes. Yet 
its atmosphere is eerie and 
in a way out of this 
modern world. It is differ- 
ent from all the houses 
you may know: no stone, 
but wood all round; no 
floors, but straw mats, on 
which it is a crime to walk 
with shoes on; few walls 
inside the house, but many 
screens and frail parti- 
tions—doors which do not 
open in the usual way but 


glide sideways. No tables, no chairs, no furniture to be seen anywhere, 
not even beds: the main characteristic of the house is its emptiness. 
In the drawing-room, for instance, there will be at most a low and 


small lacquered table, and silk cushions on 
which you will sit—besides these, hardly 
more than two or three objects, such as a 
single painting, and a delicate flower 
arrangement in.a Vase. = * 

The house does not offer the protection 
and isolation which a western house gives. 
It is rather meant not to isolate you from 
surrounding nature. And nature is neces- 
sarily there, in the form of a miniature 
garden which conveys the impression of a 
whole landscape. To say that the house is 
open with large windows on the garden side 
is misleading; in fact, on that side the house 
has no walls at all: it is all glass, sliding 
doors of glass. You feel as if the. garden 
were literally invading the house. 

_ My friend Suzuki works with an engineer- 
ing firm in Tokyo. Although I have known 
him for many years, I can never refrain 
from a feeling of wonder when I consider 
his way of life, or I should rather say his 
ways of life; for he has, so to say, two ways 
of life,-nay, two lives. Watch him in the 
morning, when the time has come for him 
to go to his office downtown. He has just 
been sleeping on the mats, then squatting 
on the nfats again to eat a breakfast of bean 
Soup, rice, and dried fish; but when he 
Passes the wooden gate of his house, he 
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enters a different style of 
remains as it existed in 


between the Middle Ages 


A Japanese, in W 


a 


The sitting-room of a Japanese house: ‘ wood all round, with sliding doors of glass’ 
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estern clgthes, leaving his suburban home 
for his office in Tokyo 


world cut out from ‘the ‘rest of the planet. But in front of that house he’ 
finds waiting for him his American car. Bridging with ease the gulf 


to his office through the intense traffic of modern Tokyo, under elevated 


that everything foreign and western should be left outside the house. 
Stepping on the fatamis (that is, the straw mats) in his socks, Mr. 
Suzuki disappears into the screened recesses of his many-screened house. 
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life. He leaves a house in which every detail 
the feudal period, when Japan was another 


and modern times, Mr. Suzuki drives his car 
electric railway lines, along 


high buildings. He finally 
reaches a ten-storey build- 
ing of steel and concrete 
just as modern as the 
latest in the United States. 
There he finds himself in 
an entirely western atmo- 
sphere. There are steel 
armchairs and metal desks, 
teleprinters and long- 
distance telephone calls, 
company meetings about 
mine and factory produc- 
tion, statistics produced 
by electronic machines. 

-~ About six o’clock~ at 
night Mr. Suzuki comes 
home, and once again 
there is a small revolution. 
It begins with a queer and 
brief performance: Mr. 
Suzuki loudly drops his 
shoes at his very doorstep. 
There is something sym- 
bolic in that; it implies 


He goes as a western gentleman; he reap- 
pears as a samurai. I mean that he, comes 
back dressed in a traditional mafi’s kimono. 
Gone are the collar and the necktie, the grey 
tailored suit and all that was western. Even 
when a foreigner like myself has been 


the rest of the day dressed, in comfortable 
and elegant silk and cotton garments. He has 
forgotten his modern office in modern 
Tokyo; the western life has been discarded 
and everything is again in the pure Japanese 
tradition—beginning with pretty Mrs. 
Suzuki, also dressed in-her kimono. Even 
the musical background given by the radio 
—the only western gadget admitted inside 
the room—is Japanese, a plaintive tune on 
the three-string, instrument called the 
shamisen. And we find ourselves sitting 
cross-legged on the fatamis, eating a la 
japonaise, with raw fish to begin the meal. 

Having travelled through many lands in 
Asia and the rest of the world, I have found 
no country where the modern non-western 
citizen manages so well to keep his tradi- 
tional way of life protected from the impact 
of western civilisdtion. I have given an ex- 


Japanese at home and foreign-style at his 
office. But in Japan the whole process “of 


modern avenues flanked by — 


invited for dinner, Mr. Suzuki will spend 


ampfe in the life of Mr. Suzuki, which is 


proven, em A SSRIS 


| 


vanne 


` 
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rather duplication of ways F 


adaptation, or 
of Tife, is much môre developed and ;_ 


examples could be given by hundreds. The 
striking discovery one makes in Japan 1s 
that, from swimming styles to ways of 
érinking tea, they have two versions for 
aimost everything, a Japanese version 
and a western version. There are two 
Kinds of theatre, two kinds of painting; 
two kinds of cooking, two kinds of dance, 
two kinds of music. Japanese writers write 
western-style plays. But the traditional 
Japanese theatre is very much alive. 

The Japanese have constantly this choice 
between what is their own and what is im- 
ported. They have two styles of restau- 
rants, Japanese style and foreign style. 
They haye two sorts of hotels, Japanese 
hotels where you sleep on the fatamis and 
western-style hotels where you sleep in 
beds—and the examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely. A foreigner will find in Japan, 
at least in the cities, nearly everything he 
needs for his own western way of life. Some 
visitors believe that it is there for their 
own convenience, for the small minority 
of foreign residents or tourists. They are 
completely mistaken: everything western 
is there for the use of the Japanese them- 
selves. For the Japanese have, I repeat, two ways of life. They are 
constantly going back and forth from the traditional and Japanese side 
of their life to the western and modern side of it. They do it with no 
apparent effort, like Mr. Suzuki passing with perfect grace from the 
straw mats of his wooden house to the tenth floor of his steel and 
concrete building where he has his office. 

In other countries I have found the traditions of the land upset and 
corrupted by imported novelties, or the two things mixed up: the 
Asian way of life and the western one. I can remember many instances, 
from the palace of an Indian maharajah to the home of a Chinese 
family, when the mixture was disastrous, at least from the point of 
view of art and good taste. Nothing was left that was purely Indian 
or Chinese, ner was there anything genuinely western—but only a sad 
mélange caused by uncritical adoption of foreign imports. I will not 
say that that never happens in Japan, but in general there is a remark- 
able tendency among the Japanese to avoid mixing what is Japanese 
and what is foreign. 

I have often wondered whether in the world of tomorrow it will be 
possible to find anywhere a genuinely original culture or a national way 
of life. The spread of western civilisation, or at least of material pro- 
gress as conceived by the West, may, I fear, adulterate or even destroy 
all non-western cultures, The citizen of Java or the black man 


A formal tea-party, Japanese style 
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The centre of modern Tokyo 


in Africa, both dressed in the same western suit and living in similar 
houses reminiscent of a London suburban villa, will have become living 
imitations of their distant models in London, Paris, or New York. 
What should be the attitude of the country that is subject to the 
impact of the West? Must she accept this invasion as a form of pro- 


gress and a blessing, and e 


the West? Or must she attempt to repel it? Or seek a middle solution, ` 


xchange her own way of life for that of 


accepting some things from the West, refusing the rest? What happens 
in most cases is an attempt to marry the West with the East—and the 


result is a poor mixture. 


As we have scen in the home of the Suzukis in Tokyo, Japan has to 
some extent found an answer to the problem. To summarise it, I would 
make a comparison. I am a Frenchman and I speak the French Jan- 


guage, but I have found it 


have learned to speak it as my second language. I do not mix one ; 


extremely useful to know English and I 


language with the other; words of my mother-tongue do not get mixed 


up in my acquired English 


unless on purpose. The Japanese are, s0 


to say, a people who speak two civilisations, or rather act two civilisa- 


tions. They practise both, b 


ut they do not mix them, When, roughly 


a hundred years ago, the West forced open-the doors of ancient Japan, 
the hermit nation, what did the Japanese do? Reject the West? Or 
eaccept only a part of it? No, they took it in wholesale, and at the 


same time they did 


„Like people who ar 
being bi-civilised. 


about. Personally, 
the Eskimo in Green| 


«Me. George Kennan, 
give the B.B.C. Reith 
will be international 
title and further deta 


among his books are, 


Diplomacy, 1900-50; 
U.S.S.R., 1952-53,” 


Russia Leaves the War 


their best to avoid discarding anything 


ie Japanese and replacing it with something imported from 
the West. „More or less unconsciously, they began living two 
different lives, on two planes, the Japanese and the western. 


e bi-linguists, they started, so to speak, 


I am tempted to conclude from the Japanese experience that 
man is unexpectedly versatile and supple. He not only can sp! 
two different languages but he can live two different cultures, 
without necessarily spoiling one by the other. Maybe the Japan- 
ese example is an answer to the problem I have been talking 
I would be sorry if, in the world of tomorrows 


and or the South Sea Islander were both tO 


be men with collars and neckties Home Service 
= a a 


the American historian and diplomat, is 1 
Lectures in 1957. The subject of his lectures 


relations in the age of nuclear fission. The 
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The U.S.A., Britain, and Communist China 


By DOUGLAS WILLIS, B.B.C. Washington ` correspondent 


HE news that Britain is to reduce its restrictions On 
trade with Communist China arrived in the United States 
on Memorial Day, when America was mourning its 
casualties in all wars, including the 160,000 dead and 
wounded of the Korean War. Chinese Communist intervention in 
that war has not been forgotten and much of the ordinary Ameri- 
can’s attitude towards that country and its people stems from what 
is looked upon by many as a naked and unprovoked act of aggres- 
sion. But it is not a clear-cut emotion capable of easy analysis. 
Americans like to be liked; basically, they hate to be unfriendly 
and nowhere in American history is there recorded any long period 
of antagonism towards China; rather the opposite. For many “years 
American children gave their pennies at school to provide China 
with schools, hospitals, and missions, while many of their parents 
dipped deeply into their pockets in times of Chinese flood or 
amine. : 
The Korean War ended all that, although disfavour and mis- 
trust with China had set in before that, among servicemen during 


athe second world war and among a public confused with Chiang 


and outside China. For some 
Administration and the China 
and negligible 
the Nationalist 


Kai-shek’s tortuous policies within 
time, in spite of the efforts of the 
Lobby in Congress, there has been little respect 
affection, and considerable suspicion of where 
regime on Formosa might lead the United States. š 
The ordinary American, then, began by liking the Chinese; he 
then grew to dislike and perhaps fear them; and now, after the 
rioting on Formosa, when the American embassy was wrecked, the 
ambassador stoned, and the American flag trodden on, Chinese 
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stock, whether Communist or. other, is low in the United States. 

There has been little criticism of Britain’s action in increasing 
its trade with China, even from the passionately pro-Nationalist 
China Congressional minority led by Senator Knowland of Cali- 
fornia. Senator Knowland spoke more in sorrow than in anger 
when he said that Britain might, in helping China economically, 

* create a situation where the Communists might risk seizing Hong 
Kong; but other Congressmen and some newspapeys are blaming 
the State Department rather than Great Britain. They voice 
doubts of America’s China policy which, to quote Walter Lipp- 
mann, is not working well even among the Nationalist Chinese 
whom the United States is protecting and subsidising. Mr. Lipp- 
mann accuses President Eisenhower of ‘ putting the issue on ice 
for the sake of peace with Congress and inside the administration ^% 
Mr. Lippmann thinks the President must reappraise China policy 
before long, that it has no future, and the real question is whether 
there is still time and opportunity to saye the things that matter 
most. 

Mr. Lippmann’s idealism is perhaps on-a higher plane than the 
business considerations of Senator Magnusson, a Democrat from 
the State of Washington, whose shipping interests are not uncon- 
scious of a revived China trade conducted without benefit of 
American participation. Senator Magnusson is to be the chairman 
of a new Senate sub-committee that will investigate, as he puts it, 
why the United States is out of step on the issue of trade with 
Communist China. ‘ We can’t.keep 400,000,000 people behind an 
economic bamboo curtain for eyer’, he said, “just because we 
don’t like the policies of their government’. The State Depast- 
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China is not ae of membership in the United ee ape 
implication, that it dôes not deserve to be recognised by i as 
States Government. The question of recognition Is one E 
the Unitede States and Great Britain have been divided sinc a 
defeat of the Chinese Nationalists in 1949. The Sae po a 
of non-recognition has been based not on any denia : at m 
Chinese. Communist Government is in effective cont, A 
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Bee N point out that neither has Soviet Russia in 
Hungary, but this has not led to a rupture of diplSmatic relation-s 
ships and there is no evidence that America’s refusal to recognise 
Russia for fourteen years proved hurmful to that nation. A small 
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OR the moment everything is quiet in Formosa after the 

Taipei riots; but I believe that what has happened may yet 

have serious repercussions. The shooting by an American 

sergeant of a Chinese “peeping tom’ was followed by an 
American army trial. This the Formosans resented from the start, and 
Jong before the Court acquittal, the Formosan Government had pro- 
tested to the Americans at the way the trial was being conducted. After 
the verdict the Chinese parliament—Legislative Yuan—met and 
protested at the verdict and even asked for a retrial. 

These events have underlined the discontent in Formosa that, after 
eight years, the Nationalists have not yet attempted to go back to the 
mainland; and they blame the Americans for holding their government 
back. 

Six hundred thousand Chinese soldiers fled to Formosa in 1949; 
they were followed by over 3,000,000 Civil Servants, wealthy merchants, 
and ordinary refugees. They came to an island, officially a province 
of China, where there was a population of only 6,000,000. It meant a 
tremendous housing and feeding crisis for the island. Taipei alone has 
increased its population from 300,000 to 800,000, with consequent 
water, elecwicity, and heating problems. It was always said that this 

< enormous increase would be only temporary, and everything has been 
done to prepare an army for a return to the mainland. 

The Americans have helped to underwrite this intention, especially 
under Eisenhower: $200,000,000 a year for cight years has been spent 
on the forces; and these forces are not for defence only. I asked 
Ambassador Rankin this myself and he replied significantly: ‘The 
Russians won the Korean War without losing a single Russian; we too 
intend to win this war without losing an American ’. He seemed to take 
it for granted that there would be a war and he also said that he sould 
not see how the United States could go on indefinitely defending 
‘Formosa and other centres. There must be a show-down. The 
Wationalists feel the same and this Easter Chiang Kai-shek, in his sermon 
in the Methodist chapel, said that they were now nearing the climax 
of training and the date was not far distant. ° 

Are the Americans holding them back and d 

* this? I believe it does. I visited his forces at Quemoy, six miles from 
the Chinese mainiand, two months ago. They are armed to the teeth 
with the latest American equipment, their frogmen go out nightly to. 
the coast; they are straining at the leash. Ambassador Rankin told me 
they have five airstrips on Formosa ready to take the latest jet aircraft; 


and they have them: a sixth strip was ‘being built while I was there, 
by Chinese with some 


° 


oes Chiang’s army resent 


ready for guided missiles. All are manned 
American advisers. There are 2,000 American naval, military, and air 
force advisers; and in all, including these servicemen, there are about 
9,000 Americans on the island. Chiang Kai-shek wants to strike; he told 
me himsalf; ‘When I do, all I ask of Britain is that she dees not stop 
the United States supporting us’. : 

But would the United States support him—or eyen be consulted? 
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The Riots in Formosa 
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STENER 
body of Americans has been bold enough to suggest ways to z 
come the deadlock, but all such proposals made in the Past h 
met with official résistance or charges amounting almost to To 
from the China Lobby in Congress. But this may be changing 
An interesting part about reactions to Britain’s decision to incre: 
trade with Communist China is not only the mildness of he 
criticism directed against that move, but that four influential and 
respected United States Senators—Magnusson, Smathers, Fue 
bright, and Lyndon Johnson—have dared to comment on the 
seeming weakness of America’s China policy without having 


heavens fall on them. As the Washington Post and Times Heralg =) =M 


not alone in its sympathy for Great Britain and its condemnation 
: Pete : eos i 
of the administration, puts it: ‘Our China policy is crumbling 


fast, and tlfe pity is that no one in official position seems even to 


be thinking about a more rational policy to replace the wreckage’, 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Homie Service) 


o 


TEELING, M.P. - 


Again Ambassador Rankin told me they never could feel sure that 
Chiang would not one day start without warning them: after all, he 
can but be defeated and then go back to Formosa; the United States will 
never let Formosa ‘fall to the Communists. It is considered vital to the 
defence of the United States, and its fate disturbs western American 
opinion far more than does the future of comparable bases in Et 
Chiang, I think, a little despises the United States; he told me: — 
“They haven’t got the revolutionary spirit, they are too well-off—they 
wouldn’t risk a fight for Hungary ’. But Chiang’s problem is time: he 


cannot wait too long. He has conscription in Formosa and a first-class - 


force of 400,000 (‘ the best Asian Army ’, Rankin calls them) but nearly 
half are now Formosans who may not be so keen on mainland adventures 
as the hard core of Chinese veterans who are getting on in years as 
soldiers go. 


-_ Is the United States prepared to continue its massive support of the _ 


Formosan regime, after the shock of such ingratitude as ‘the riots 
suggests? The President’s foreign aid policy is already under heavy 
fire, and it may be that American commitments in Asia will have to be 
considerably pruned. But basically I believe these riots are due to two 
main causes: first, a feeling of frustration at the cortinued postpone- 
ment of their D-Day; and, secondly, the usual Nationalist resentment, 
so noticeable now throughout Asia, at any~European tutelage, however 
well meant.— At Home and Abroad’ (Flome Service) 
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WE RECORD with regret the death 
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e riots HERE is something distinctly odd about the intensity with began to assert a claim for increased assistance in their efforts to 
-heavy which the question of economic foreign policy is being treated modernise their economies. And behind their claim lay a massive fact, 
etobe f this year in American politics. The Marshall Plan, a-decade their vast populations were increasingly stirred by the ambition and 
to two ago, required the American Congress and taxpayer to envisage intent to lift from themselves and their children the burden of 
stpone- increased expenditures of some seventeen billion dollars. At first glance disease, of illiteracy, and of abject poverty. The revolutign of rising 
atment, the proposals for new legislation, in the field of economic foreign policy expectations was under way and it was making itself felt in international 
owever presented to Congtess by President Eisenhower, appear to differ only diplomacy, through the United Nations and elsewhere. And this revolu- 
slightly from the kind of programme the United States has maintained tion was taking place in areas whose strategic location, natural resources, 
; for some years; and the total amount of what Americans inaccurately > and future prospects made them extremely important to the United 
7 call ‘ foreign aid ’, is likely to be, in fact, a little less for next year than States and to the North Atlantic Community in general, 
.) ~ in the year just past: It became increasingly clear in Washington that if a constructive 
fii The President’s proposal for an economic development fund is indeed association between these new nations and the more industrialised areas 
‘oht new, but the amount proposed for this fund, in its first’ year, of the free world was to be maintained, programmes of economic 
oe C eee $500,000,000, represents little or no increase in the amount of American assistance would be required over and beyond what was already being 
id Be. aid made available for economic development purposes in the recent done, in the colonial areas by the European colonial powers, by the 
oF G past. It is fair to ask, then, what the fuss in the United States is all International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and by other 
D. © about. Does the President’s initiative and the effort to develop a national existing institutions. In his inaugural address of January 1949, President 
; ? interest. He urged that the United 


consensus around it represent a major shift in American policy towards 


the world? Was it merely a minor, tactical adjustment in a familiar set 
of American programmes? To answer this question one must look back 
to the evolution of American economic foreign policy since the end of 
the second world war. Just as western Europe was the major theatre of 
war, so also the economic recovery of Europe enjoyed first priority in 

merican thought and policy in the immediate post-war years. Although 
Lend-Lease was sharply, even rudely, terminated the United States 
quickly accepted the fact that it 
recovery. The initial loans to Britain 
inadequate, and the Marshall Plan was 
in 1947 and the spring of 1948. 

But as the European recovery programme gathered 
towards the end of 1948, a new set of economic problems a 
Made themselyes felt in Washington. The emerging nations 
the Middle East, Africa, and our older friends in Latin America, 


and France, however, proved 
formulated and set in motion 


momentum, 
and pressures 
of Asia, 
as well, 
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Truman acknowledged this American 
States embark on a bold new programme for making the benefits of 
scientific advance and industrial progress available for the improvemënt 
and growth of underdeveloped areas. More’than half the people of the 
world, President Truman said, are living in conditions approaching 
misery: their food is inadequate; they are victims of disease; their 
economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and 
a threat both to them and to the more prosperous arcas. And on. this 
basis, President Truman urged a co-operative international programme 
in which the United States would join with others in making increased 
technical assistance and capital available to the underdeveloped areas. 

Bold in conception the Point Four programme started very modestly 
indeed. It was confined almost wholly to technical assistance. It did not 
offer the flow of capital on easy terms that the underdeveloped areas 
sought. Nevertheless, the notion tHat the United States had a serious 
and abiding interest in the successful economic development of Agia, 


e 


> 
eas 


1024 
n America had been asserted, and it 


4 . woe . . hered 
had been accepted ii American politics. This idea clearly gat 
Ee ests in ae year and a half after Mr. Truman’s Pame 7 
1950, a Presidential Commission, headed by Mr. GordonyGray, cea 
a set of recommendations that would have further shifted ma 
foreign aid into the underdeveloped areas, and in e Mr. ou 
Rockefeller? long associated with economic development efforts in a 
America, made further proposals along sueh lines in his npor to 
Président called ‘ Parmers in Progress ’. But the Korean war broke oot 
jn the midst of the deliberations of the Gordon Gray Committee an 
that war shattered the new trend in American. thought and policy. It 
presented the United States and the free world with urgent military 
tasks in Korea, in western Europe and elsewhere, and it was in the wake 
of the communist attack in Korea that Nato was built and the United, 
States began to negotiate a series of pacts round the whole periphery of 
the Communist block. These now embrace not merely South Korea but 
Formosa, the Seato area, and the Baghdad Pact grouping. 


“the Middle East, Africa, and Laŭ 


Delerzing a Second Korean War : ; 

From June, 1950, down to the present the bulk of American economic 
assistance has been devoted to strengthening this structure of military 
alliances whose aim in turn was to deter a second Korean war. The 
United States has supplied military equipment and military training 
to forces in Asia and the Middle East. More than that, it has supported 
the budgets of countries in Asia and the Middle East which were 
prepared to enlarge their armed forces but which lacked the resources 
within their own economies to maintain adequate military strength in 
being. Military aid and military support for such purposes has accounted 
for more than 90 per cent. of Amercan aid outlays in recent years. 
Economic assistance to countries not joined in military alliances con- 
tinued bvt it continued at a relatively low level. American foreign aid 
has been primarily military aid? : 

It did not escape the attention of many Americans that the United 
States may have been underestimating in recent years the importance 
of economic development in the underdeveloped areas. Since the 
summer of 1954, at least, there has been a running debate in the United 
States, within and outside the Government, centred on the following 
question: should the United States radically increase the amount of 
capital available to the nations of, Asia and the Middle East, Africa 
: and Latin America irrespective of whether or not they are military 
= allies? The argument for this view came to the following: the free 

world could be endangered not only by a communist military attack 

but also by the failure of the economic development efforts going 
forward in these countries. Failure or frustration might lead directly to 
communist political take-over and even where the communist danger 
was not imminent economic failure might yield disruptive political 
movements*or adventures. It has an increasingly clear lesson, which 
< President Nasser has recently underlined, that if the great nationalist 
surge is not channelled on to tasks of modernising the societies of the 
new nations, nationalist aspirations are likely to express themselves 
in somewhat less wholesome forms. Those who oppose this line of 
argument have held that the United States was already spending too 
much on economic assistance, donations abroad, and that, in any case, 
nations friendly to the United States, often defined as those who 
recognise explicitly the danger of communist aggression, were the 
ones who should receive American economic help. £ 
For three years this issue was a stalemate in American politics, 
and essentially the United States was undoing what it was doing. But 
in the meanwhile, history did not stand still; after Stalin and Mao’s 
failure in Korea, communist policy towards the underdeveloped areas 
shifted increasingly away from thé overt use of military force towards 
. 4 soft war—that is, an effogt to win over the peoples and governments 
of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa by an emphasis on peace, on the 
encouragement of nationalism and on a real, or apparent, encourage- 
= ment of their economic development efforts. In these areas the fear of 
another Korca-type attack diminished. Meanwhile, as the new states 
achiéved some form of political consolidation, the demand for economic 
assistance mounted; an increasing number of countries began to set their 
sights on rapid economic progress as a basic condition for their effective 
modernisation. 

Finally, changes in miliary technology began to put in question the 
usefulness of the kinds of mifitary establishments being built in certain 
of the underdeveloped areas. The four-billion-dollar annual pro- 
grammes, supported by American taxpayers, were clearly moving out of 
touch with reality. In the summer of 1956, the American Senate felt 
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so uneasy about the existing aid programmes that they voted the mon Com 
to sustain them only on the condition that the Senate itself investigan free 
the whole field 6f economic foreign policy. The Senate’s unusu | Afri 
initiative has resulted over recent months in a remarkable outpouring of free 
discussion and doeuments on the question of foreign aid. These emerged been 
not only from the Senate itself but also from the House of Representa- the | 
tives; from various parts of the executive branch of the Ameri a with 
Government and*from a wide variety of private organisations concerned — the 
with public policy. The private groups which have issued repor for 
inclyde business organisations, such as the Committee for Econom as d 
Development; the Americans for Democratic Action—out on the leg Ir 
wing of the Democratic Party; from universities; from women’s ~=~ tile 
organisations; from church groups, and so on. In a quiet way this Joan 
effort has been a remarkable demonstration not only of the extent to dese 
which a sere of responsibility for American foreign policy now suffuses excl 
the whole of the nation, but also of the underlying national consensus coon 
which exists, and on which an American President can build if he wil], =i 
These reports vary in detail, but almost without exception they have prot 
one important element in common: they urge that increased American nam 
resources be made available as loans to sustain the process of economic a 
development in the underdeveloped areas of the free world, and that _ us 
these loans be granted independent of military pacts. This view emerges  ” i 
as well in a wide variety of public-opinion polls. These polls show that rai 
the American public not only supports foreign economic aid in general 25 
but that the support for economic aid is stronger in the United States 
than the popular support for military assistance. For example, some 
25 per cent. more of the American public appear to support the 
economic provisions of the Eisenhower Middle East doctrine than its 
military provisions, a majority bacKing both. 
It was against this remarkably solid majority view that the President 
made his proposal of May 21 for an American development fund. 
This fund has two features which are worth noting: first, it provides 
for continuity over a three-year period, and it thus permits the planning 
of international development projects; to look further into the future 
than any previous American legislation. Second, the President’s pro- 
posal looks to an expansion in American loans from the fund over the 
next several years up to a level of $750,000,000. In effect, then, 
Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal is a return to the pattern of thought and dive 
policy which was inaugurated in President’ Truman’s Point Four pro- = ~ reco 
posal and which was interrupted by the Korean war and its aftermath. peoy 
M 
Polential Significance of the President’s Fund is to 
By the standards to which the world has become accustomed the be h 
amounts of money involved in the President’s proposal are not large, felt 
but it would be a grave error if its potential significance were. lost on beer 
the Governments and peoples in the underdeveloped countries and on Starı 
the Governments and peoples of western Europe. Fof in a curious way tol 
the fate of this initiative is going to depend substantially not only on Was 
whether an economy-minded Congress votes it into Iaw, which looks the 
_ likely, but also on the response to it which develops throughout the reac 
world in coming months and years. So far as the peoples of Asia, the whe 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America are concerned, the develop- ee 
ment fund represents opportunity of a particular kind; for the truth | ` S100 
of the matter is that the economic problem in most of these areas is aa 
not the lack of capital available from abroad, The problem is the lack = T 
of economic programmes and projects sufficiently thought out to ensure 7 Ags 
the capital can be productively used. These areas lack administrators; “i ch 
they Jack technicians; they lack skilled foremen, more than capital, but ie 
even more than that they lack a concentration of attention om t the 
difficult but essential tasks of economic growth. I 
The challenge of this modest but important American initiative comes mus 
to this: if over the next several years the governments and peoples 0 axis 
these areas devote their own energies, talents, and resources to laying are 
me groundwork of economic development, then there is every reason tO 5 favo 
pees i tie Anco Congress and the American people wee the 
Epo E Oe An e a se pansion of the development fund. In FE kno 
eon waa ee a 1S a test of the seriousness of the spee the 
5o meai Pi ntek eee pL Ne hreh haye ese ae 
Race eS A pate erican economic assistance. 2 they 
cerned, the new cio aoe and peoples of western Erop cae Se “a ya 
ESR pment fund represents also a promising poss! — thin 
y. e North Atlantic Community is to maintain a méaningful Nori 


ee it will do so to the extent that underlying common interests and 
cémmon values are translated into concrete common enterprises. It 


clear that one of the great common problems of the North Atlantic hs 
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Community is whether or not the relations be 
free world and the underdeveloped areas of As 
Africae and Latin America can evolve on a basis which maintains the 
free world’s unity. In recent months the North Atlantic Community has 
been torn and dangerously split by a series of painful roblems in which 
the emerging new nations in North Africa and the Middle East clashed 
with the industrialised powers of the West, But it is easy to forget in 
the shadow of Suez and Algeria that the great transformations goin 
forward in the underdeveloped areas represent areas of promise as etl 
as difficulty. : 
In Asia, for example, the Colombo Plan organisation exists awaiting 
: y $ ; ernational programme of 
Joans and technical assistance might give to it. In Africa, south of the 
desert, the European colonial Powers are engaged in a mighty and 
exciting task of social engineering in which the pace and character of 
economic change will help determine the outcome. In the Middle East 7 
—if we can bring ourselves to look coolly at that area—the central 
problem for the future remains still what it was before the Suez crisis, 
namely, whether within the free world and by methods no? wholly 
discordant with its humane values the terrible weight of poverty can 
be lifted from the impoverished people. 
In this great adventure, the adventure of making a world in which 
the new and the old‘nations can live on the same planet in reasonable 
harmgny, the peoples of western Europe have enormous possibilities for 


tween the industrialised 
1a and the Middle East, 
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constructive responsibility and leadership. In? spite of the pressure of 
armaments and inflation western Europe has the resources to play an èx- 
panding role as a contributor of capital over coming years, for the 
European economy has recovered a momentum at has not known since 
1914. And in technical assistance western Europe, and Japan as well, 
could do even more than the United States; western Europe’s long-stand- 
ing experience in commercial connections makes it easier for her to 
recruit first-class men to go abroad than for the United States. In’ short, 
if the governments and peoples of the free world so will, it is altogether 
possible that President Eisenhower’s initiative, picking up threads in 
American thought and-policy lost since the Korean war, could be con- 
verted into a massive and sustained common enterprise. Such an enter- 
prise could help bind the new and old nations into a new degree of 
„unity. It could Rive a fresh vitality to a concept of the British Com- 
monwealth; it could open a wide path of constructive effort and pro- 
ductive trade for western Europe, and above all, it could demonstrate 
that the humane values of the West are a useful basis on which the 
new nations can move their societies towards a status of dignity and 
independence they ardently seek. s 

If we act in concert now, in terms of our aspirations and faith rather 
than merely in terms of our fears, there can be more to the second half 
of the twentieth century than a hideous, but necessary, arms race and a 
succession of crises which progressively isolate a rich West from the 
aspiring majority of mankind.—Third Programme 


Mr. Mao Tse-tung’s ‘Heresy’ 


By F. S. NORTHEDGE 3 


N the history of communist doctrine the new policy statement 

by Mr. Mao Tse-tung may well rank as a classic. Its very name 

is a heresy: ‘on the correct handling of contradictions among the 

people’. It is important not so much for the admission that 
divergences of interest can exist in a communist state, but for the 
recognition that, as Mr. Mao says, Communists cannot ‘coerce the 
people’s minds by force’ and must use persuasion. 

Mr. Mao seems to have realised that if discontent with communism 
is to stop short of China, the country must 
be held with a lighter rein. It has also been 
felt that the pace of industrialisation has 
been too fast. In the new five year plan, 
starting next year, the emphasis will move 
to lighter industries; there will be higher 
wages all round and better conditions for 
the peasants. In fact, a stage has been 
reached not unlike that in Russia in 1934, 
when Stalin promised easier times ahead 
after collectivisation. That prospect was cut 
short by Kirov’s assassination. Mr. Mao 
seems to hope that he can curb discontent 
and win over the non-communist parties, 
thus keeping his grip on the country. But 
although Mr. Mao’s declaration is not a 
challenge to Soviet orthodoxy, it cannot 

ut strengthen liberal elements throughout 
the communist world. 

It is to the Far East, though, that we 
Must look for strains in the Sino-Soviet 
xis, and there is little doubt that events 
are bringing about a change in China’s 
avour in the balance of forces there. About 

€ long Sino-Soviet frontier in Asia we 

now little or nothing. But in other areas 
<€ stock of China is rising while Russia’s 
Influence is waning. In Japan, for example, 
ey hoped that the resumption of relations 
with Russia last winter might lead to better 


things. But the fate of the Japanese isiands i 


north of Hokkaido and nows in Russian Mr, Mao Tse-tung, Chale of the People’s Republic 
O; 


Possession is still in doubt. Recently Russian 


a 


patrols have been arresting Japanese fishing vessels within the Soviet 
twelve-mile limit, and Japan has resented Russian procrastination in 
settling this. There has been the question of Russian nuclear tests, as 
well. China, on the other hand, has allured Japanese opinion since Japan 
regained her sovereignty in 1952. Every Japanese Government since 
the fall of Mr. Yoshida in 1954, ha? held out hope of more trade with 
China. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, believes in a middle 
course through which the present unofficial trade agreements would be 
_ increased without opening diplomatic re- 
lations. The Japanese have somewhat 
exaggerated views of how much trade is 
possible with China, but a country which 
needs to double its exports in asfew years 
can neglect no trade opportunities. 

Another event tending to improve 
China’s diplomatic standing in the world 
has been the Taipeh riots and the resulting 
review of American policy towards the 
Nationalists. The greater fl¢xibility shown 
by Mr. Mao in his home policy may show 
itself again in an attempt to strike a bargain 
with the Formosa regime, Even before the 
riots Mr. Chou En-lai was saying that 
though he had fought with General Chiang 
Kai-shek he had also co-operated with him,- 
implying that he could do the same again. 
In India, last year, he even talked of giving 
General Chiang some senior post in Peking. 
During the Taipch riots the note struck by 
the Communists was ‘unification of the 
motherland’, a shrewd appeal to old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

But it is in southern Asia that Chinese 
and Soviet policy have appeared if not in 
opposition at least in rivalry. Here Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr, Khrushchev got in first 
with their visits gf 1955 and made the 
most of the arti-colonialist theme, Then 
came Hungary, and Mr. Chou En-lai went 
off on a ‘tour of southern Asia, seemingly 
to make the most of the resulting shock to 
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T last year’s Trades Union Congress the floor defeated the 

` platform and decided the time had arrived for a forty-hour 

week. Unions have looked forward to it since the war, and 

hours were in fact reduced to forty-four over a large part 

of industry in the immediate post-war years. Then Britain ran into 

economic difficulties and the labour force was at full stretch, so the 

unions contented themselves with supporting the principle of the forty- 

hour week rather than trying to establish it. Now they are deciding they 

can wait no longer. The engineers intend to use the twelve months? 

standstill on wage claims to mount an aggressive campaign for a forty- 

hour week, building workers are likely to put in a claim soon, and 

next month the miners may decide to seek a seven-hour day. In fact, 

the industrial battles of the immediate future look like being over 

hours rather than wages. It goes without saying that these concessions 
are insisted upon without loss of pay. ; 

What, then, has brought about the new urgency? Partly, unions are 
looking at the United States where the forty-hour week is established 
by federal legislation and some trades have an even shorter week. All 
over Europe on both sides of the Iron Curtain hours have been reduced, 
and though British workers still have shorter hours than most they are 
naturally influenced by these foreign trends. Another big factor is fear 
of automation. So much has been said about it that workers begin to 
believe it will revolutionise industry overnight and make them redundant 
unless they offset its effects by shorter hours. Here, again, they point 
to America and recall that in our own motor trade a three-day week 
meant less redundancy. 

One can safely forecast the employers will reject these claims for 
shorter hours on the grounds that they are disguised pay claims. For 
the fact is that, unlike the United States which sticks to its forty-hour 
week, Britein is working nearly forty-seven hours a week. There is still 

-< no surplus labour so, unless production is to be lost, employers who 
concede a forty-hour week will pay for more overtime. The attraction of 
overtime at tme-and-a-half rates—generally speaking—is a post-war 


HE nine men who compose the Supreme Court of the United 
States come slowly and cautiously to their decisions. The case 


= of the Californian Communist leaders who were acquitted last 
it week began as far back as 1952. And the Court has just handed 
= down rulings on other cases which also date back to the years when 


what is commonly called McCarthyism was sweeping the country. 

What causes such delay? There are three reasons. First, a case moves 
ponderously through the complex machine of American justice— 
appeals, motions for re-hearing, new tals and review. Secondly, the 
Court itself is overworked. As a matter of fact, the justices are now 
putting in overtime tweclear their calendar. Lastly, as one justice 
remarked to me in a recent conversation, the Court does not rush its 
fences. Knowing that a great degision may haye great consequences, 
may indeed reshape American society as well as American law, the 

justices will not lightly revoke Jaws passed by Congress or interfere with 
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and the long period of ascendancy behind him, have enabled hi 
publish his ideas to the world. He 1s clearly afraid of no rebuke from 
Moscow. But the mast striking fact about Sino-Russian relations is th 
way in which events of themselves are slowly moving to Chin 
advantage in the Kar East. The Russians have traditionally given th 
appearance of having ume on their side. The Chinese may have even 
greater cause forjactually claiming this. : 
—‘At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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phenomenon. Many workers have come to value overtime more than the 
rate for the job, and union leaders urge them to do less because they 
know it weakens the argument for a shorter week. 

In engineering a forty-hour week might cost federated firms 
£80,000,000 a year, which is £10,000,000 more than the last wage af 
award. In building the cost would be around £60,000,000. Unions may 
say this should spur those employers who now prefer to pay overtime | 
‘rather than spend money on modernisation, and the employers—if they 
do look at the men’s claims—will certainly demand some concessions on 
restrictive and demarcation practices in return. : 

We still need to know a great deal about the cost of shorter hours 
in terms of production. When the Coal Board granted the miners an 
extra week’s holiday in 1953 they estimated that 4,000,000 tons of coal 
a year might be lost. What the actual loss was has never been established 
because nothing remained equal, but it is safe to assume that if hours are 
cut by an eighth, reduction in output will not be as much as an eighth. 

It is also true that British industry is making progress in the ficld 
of what is loosely known as automation. Building employers tell of a 
ten-storey block of flats in Birkenhead that went up in nineteen days 
with only thirty-five men on the job; and the building operatives who 
decided on the forty-hour claim also recognised that soon they may have. 
to call themselves building craftsmen instead of insisting on the 
demarcation privileges of a variety of trades. Employers will certainly 
say the unions are insisting on more leisure before automation makes it 
an economic possibility, and that Britain still cannot afford to relax. 
What is more, those employers who have succeeded in obtaining 
guarantees of a year’s wage freeze so that they can plan production and 
quote firm orders, will regard a forty-hour week demand as a betrayal 
of the covenant. But the unions are only starting the campaign and 
most demands need to gather the momentum of rejection before they 
are pressed to the point of industrial strife. So, although we may find 
headlines about hours crises instead of wage crises, the new campaign 
should not be too damaging in the immediate future. 

« —‘At Home and Abroad’ (Home 
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the actions of the government. Sometimes they will find grounds fora 
judgement which evade an important constitutional issue, or a straight 
challenge 10 existing law and practice. 3 ee 
„Yet, when they are put to the direct question, the justices can act | 
with courage and imagination—virtues more striking, perhaps because 
some of them have little or no judicial experience on which ‘they can 
fall back to justify the positions they take. They may be men like Chi 
Justice Warren, who have had long careers in politics, or university a 
teachers such as Justice Frankfurter, or men whose lives had been spert i 
in public service. Whatever their personal background or experienc 
however, they each bring something to their office—and each ga! 
something from that office whether a man has been a Republican Or 
democrat, whether he is a Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. Southerner 
Wortherner, the office elevates and digniftes him. + 
fred nearly 200 years age has continually t° 
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The Supreme Court’s Blow to McCarthyism } 


By NORMAN MacKENZIE 
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~The Two Viet N A 


By TIBOR MENDE eee iz 


HE Ben Hai river is, geographically, one of the least significant 
in Asia. It. flows west to east into the Indo-China s@a like a 
tiny crack in the far end of the continent. If it is known at all” 
it is because it follows the 17th Parallel and- cuts through 


+ > the narrow neck of the immensely long country of Viet-Nam. Across it 


there is a bridge which used to carry the railway connecting the two 
rice-bewls: Cochin China in the south, and Tonkin in the north. A short 
time ago I was standing at 
that bridge. It was lifeless. 
No train had crossed it for 
nearly three years. At 
either end stood armed 
guards of two hostile 
regimes. The people liv- 
ing on each side know. as 
little about each other’s 
existence as if they were 
thousands of miles apart, 
and travellers who wish to 
go from one half of the 
country to the other have 
to make a long detour 
through Laos. 

Viet-Nam — like Ger- 
many or Korea—is a 
divided country. It has 
been so since the Geneva 
Conference of June 1954 
which put an end to the 
fighting between the 
French and Ho Ch? Minh’s 
troops. Again, as in Korea, 
the elections which. were 
Supposed to unite the two 
halves before July 20, last 
year, were never held. The 


“North, like the south, seems to have accepted the prospect of a prolonged 


Separate existence. And, as a consequence, in each half a political and 
economic experiment—of great importance for the rest of Asia—is 
being carried on as if in two neighbouring laboratories. : 
The north is a regular People’s Democracy but differs from its 
uropean counterparts in that it has Communist China and not Russia 
as a neighbour. It has a Communist régime but, as 1n China and Yugo- 
Slavia, its Communism is not merely an imported article but owes much 
2 - od—and not least to that veteran revolutionary 
Ho Chi Minh. The methods and principles are as usual: land reform 
affecting the peasants, the overwhelming majority of the population; 
Tapid industrialisation as the central aim; a certain efficiency at the 
Price of no opposition; mistakes, sometimes admitted but only after 
thousands of innocents have paid the price; and, everywhere, slogans, 
Prefabricated and permissible ideas and, of course, the secret palice. 
he south, on the other hand, is ruled by an oulspokenly, aRt 
Communist, nationalist regime with an obstinate former provincial 
official of aristocratic origin as Ho Chi Minb’s counterpart. Here metho s 
and principles are not exactly democratic but democracy 1s cime as 
mic ultimate objective, Since Geneva the Government has been oy 
re-establishing order. Its first objectives have been to eliminate thg 
Various armed religious sects and organisations which flourished during 


at the same time as the review of basic “wage Jevels v 


The Hoan-Kiem lake in Hanoi, capital of Northern Viet-Nam ` 
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the final phase of the colonial period; and to discover or, when necessary, 
to liquidate the Communist and pro-communist remnants entrenched 

in rural communities. The creation of a politically reliable administra | Anas 
tion has taken up the rest of the time, and reforms, so it would.seem, 

still have to wait. > : 

The economic realities of the situation are no less important. Northern 
Viet-Nam inherited some industries, among others a large textile mill, 
cement works, and a well- 
equipped coal-mine which 
produces some of Asia’s 
best anthracite. The north 
is also known to possess 
important raw materials, ~ 
but 'it -used to depend on . 
rice imported from Cochin 
China in the south. The 
south, on the other hand, 
is a purely agricultural 
country, without industries 
worth talking about. Before 
the war its exports of up 
to 1,500,000 tons of rice 
were enough to ensure its ~ 
prosperity. However, Sou- 
thern Viet-Nam, as far as 
is known, contains no im- 
portant raw materials. 

Since the Geneva Con- 

ference, important changes 
have occurred. First of all, 
insecurity in the south has 2 
led to the abandonment of 
large rice-growing areas. 
Then, there has been an 
annual natural increase of 


‘ population of more -than 
one per cent., besides the increase represented by the arrival of some 
700,000 refugees, mostly Catholic, from the Communist north. AS a 
result,stoday Southern Viet-Nam has to feed 2,000,000 more inhabitants 
from a smaller cultivated area. Thus, rice exports have fallen to less 
than a tenth of what they were before fighting began. It is hoped that 
next year exports may reach 250,000 tons—still only a sixth of what they= 
were before 1939—but, for a variety of reasons, it is unlikely that they 
will ever again reach pre-war levels. Yet rubber and rice were the two | 
pillars of the southern economy. -Of these, pnly ru ow remains. { | 
In fact, in contrast to what has happened to rice, rubber exports, mostly 
from French-run plantations, are back to pre-war levels. But, in face Of se 
Ho Chi Minh’s victorious armies, the south has to maintain a large and 
costly army of some 18 en—not to mention the cost of ensuring 
internal security. The effect is that Southern Viet-Nam lives beyond 
its means and can meet, from its own resources, no more than about a 
quarter of its expenses. The deficit? It is about $320,000,000 a year— 
and it is provided by the Americans. : 

In Northern Viet-Nam the authorities maintain that, for the first - 
time, the north needs no rice imports. As far as a visitor in a Com- 
munist land may verify facts, this segms to be true. At any rate it was 
true for 1956 when the rains were on the side of the Communists and 
when they were even in a position to offer 50,000 tons of rice to India. , 


btedly, there*are real improvements in production ooo š 

canals and reservoirs are being built, more chemical fertilisers are D nie 
ed, and it would seem that, from now on, Northern Viet-Nam Wy ye 

able to feed itself. But this is not the full story: there is a 2 at 

important programme of*industrialisation. Both the Rison = i 
Chinese haye promised aid on a large scale and, in particular, o pu 
‘a’certain number of industries. Chinese aid, for instance, played a ares 
part în the astonishingly rapid reconstruction of the country’s nee 
communications network. Now there is talk of twenty-five ` induse 
projects » mainly concerned with mining and meatu EE eing 
introduced by the Russians and an unspecified number by the Chinese. 

Take now the two capitals. In Sa 


igon, in the south, one is tempted 
to say that life is abnormally normal. Shop-windows are full of imported 
goods; often luxury goods. People can buy the latest model re Bec 
radios, tape-recorders, or expensive imported perfumes. The tight- 
fitting slit gowns of the fragile VieeNamese women aresof colourful 
imported silk: In Chinatown elegant restaurants do a roaring trade, and 
the tree-shaded, very French, wide boulevards are lined with long, 
Javishty chromed American cars of all colours of the rainbow. And even 
if political conversations are at first prudently 
l4 avoided, a little confid kes an av e of 
anti-governmentaf complaints. AR 
- In-Hanoi the Communist capital, the situation is 
totally different. Except for a few Russian-made 
cars, usually with high officials in them, there are 
practically no motor vehicles on the streets. Women 
hardly dare to wear colours, and most of the men 
are clad in the blue tunic of the Mao Tse-tung style. 
In the state-stores people patiently queue for their 
rationed utility cloth, and private shops exhibit a 
miser: i ials—Compared to 
the gay and tolerant crowds Of Saigon, the people 
= of Hanoi seem tense, perpetually in a hurry between 
work, meetings, and other prescribed occupations. 
į And in conversations one hardly ever gets behind 
| the frozen facade of the Communist esperanto. 
So, if there is abnormal normalcy in the south, a 
fake prosperity sustained by the injection of large 
doses of dollars, there is bleak austerity in the north, 
{hard labour, and that petrifyihg mixture com- 
pounded of. force, submission, and an irresjstibly 
| dictated rhythm, Yet, perhaps, all this may be mis- 
leading. In the north, as in the south, rice growers 
represent the great majority of the population, and 
one sees them knee-deep in the mud plodding after 
their solitary bullock. The condition of their daily lives may not, after 
all, differnvery much on either side of the frontier. In ae case the 
. Tee feo static either in the north or in the south. 
north, for instance, is i i i 
a itici. Jt he press pubis See Serene ee 
ee pe cred accounts of the errors of the regime and, in particulare 
ol ities committed in the course of the land reform. Thousands 
died because guilty landlords had to be condemned, vet n 
perished fever possessed a square inch of land. une 
as cs fe nmi of popular discontent. Last autumn, at Vinh—just 
: Bence 2 a fee was a minor rebellion, andein the 
i P a few dozen people were killed. What is more, 
= 
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similar outbreaks were reported from different parts of th 
-All this, of course, could not shake a strong, dictatorial z k 
merely indicated that the cup was full. Still President Ho Chi Mi S : 
frail and looking much younger than in his Pe nioon ah = nid ae 
that his country’s self-searching had nothing to do either with thes a 
of discontent or with events in the rest of the Communist i ie 
pee a symptom of the transition from the roughness of puercilla ds s 
- & jto the more liberal margins of a securely established state. Time wil 
tell. But it is not impossible that Northern Viet-Nam too is openi oa 
windows for a little more freedom to come in. Sa cea 
Changes are also in the air in the south. President Ngo Di i 
seemed to me to be fully conscious of *the urgent ee ea 
somewhat sterile stream of anti-communist slogans with tan ible 
reforms; with a land reform; with the restriction of luxury Santee 
the curbing of police excesses; the systematic creation of an adminis. 
trative fnachine and, finally, with gt least the beginnings of industrialisa- 
tion, But for the moment President Diem lacks experts, advisers 
administrators; in fact he lacks everything except dollars, : 
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peau may regret that they are still without industries, that they st 
‘have to import everything from pencils_to-silk, and that their country ® 
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Thus, things are changing on 
significant in this situation is the fact that two experiments are co ae 
peting for populaf support: two experiments which start og 
premises. On the one side—with Russian and 


tion which, all over Asia today, ean alin 
authorities of Northern Viet-Nam allowed me to 


not see, are under construction or will shortly be built. Those I Visited 
were all up to date, equipped with ultra-modern machinery, some auto- 
matic, and contain even such luxuries as air-conditioning. The Russian 
technicians on the spot—some of them speaking Viet-Namese—appear 
competént and proud of the impressive machinery their country jg 
providing. Figures are not available. But clearly 
the two Communist giants are providing agrarian — 
Northern Viet-Nam with modern industries which, ~ 
in the long run, are bound to raise standards of | 
living. e 4 

In the south the aim of the Americans seems to | 
be different. There, faith in industrialisation is | 
replaced by trust in the political effect or immedi- ` 
ately increased standards of living brought about by 7 
the massive injection of consumer goods, Last year 
Washington provided $320,000,000. This year’s aid 
will be about the same. Against those dollars the 
Southern Viet-Nam Government pays out local 
piastres to be spent inside the country. Nearly three- 
quarters of these piastres go to pay for the armed 
forces; about one-sixth to help re-settle northern refu- 
gees; and only one-fifth to pay for imports of so-called 4, -g 
capital goods. But that description should not mislead 
anyone. Last year this category of ‘ capital goods’ 
included sewing machines, metal chains, office furni- by 
ture, kitchen utensils, radios, and air-conditioning 
apparatus. Real ‘ capital goods ’—those which could 
have helped to create at least some light industries— 
are still conspicuously absent. 

Undoubtedly the Southern Viet-Namese regime has 
É attracted a certain degree of popular support. The 
President’s determination to avoid elections which might have extended 
Communist rule all over the country, as well as artificially high living 
standards, are partial explanations for it. Again, without doubt, the 
northern regime, militarily triumphant ard relying on Ho Chi Minh’s 
prestige, lost much of its popularity, thanks to the usual Communist 
methods and to the hardships imposed to allow rapid industrialisation. 
From this one might conclude that the southern experiment was win- 
ning. But is not this only one side of the medal? Is it not possible that | s- 
one day—in five or ten years’ time—the Viet-Namese of the north maysh 
realise, with a certain pride, that they have become an industrialised l 
and self-supporting country while, at the same time, the people of the 


ee? 


dependence on foreign generosity has hardly lessened? at 

Things may change. It is conceivable that the north’s industrialisation 
will not continue without a hitch, or that the Russians and the Chinese 
will claim a price more apparent than it is today. Equally, it is possible 
that the Americans will heed the counsel of the few Southern iet- 
Namese who want to use their dollars to build light industries, even ae 
the price of some austerity. Even then Northern Viet-Nam would already 
be further along the road towards industrialisation. But for all the peop 
who—within and beyond the borders of Viet-Nam—watch these t | 
experiments, those shining new factories will seem a powerful argument 
—Third Programm! | 


A hundred years ago, on May 10, 1857. occ i j beah 
; 9 , 1857, occurred the first major Out) 

gh ihe mam Mutiny. The May number of History Today (price hee 

Dd es ti : rst of three studjes on the Mutiny by Jon Manchip b 
Goel Hurstfield: this number are on Rabert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury: ; 
a Poca i 3 The Mycenaean Script and its Decipherment, by acre 

3 and Rober Boyle and English Thought, by Meyrick H, ae 
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OME time ago I spent a day in a central Javanese vj 
trying to find out about the problems of a rice- 
his family. His name was Karjodikromo and 
like the sixty others in the village, owned less th 
of land. Already there were more than 200 children in the com- 


munity, and life was 


hard because of 
debts, taxes, and 


village was hardly 
visible from the 
nearby road; thick . 
vegetation held a 
green umbrella over 
ats sleepy lanes. 
Though curiously 
isolated from the 
outside world, that 
tiny village had seen 
a fair amount of his- 
tory during the past 
few years. First, the 
Japanese came and 
the Dutch were led 
off into camps; then 
the Japanese left and 
the white man came 
back. 

Soon afterwards, 
there was war again 
and it ended with 
new flags marking 
independence. But 
that was hardly over 
when guerrillas 
came, and, apparently uncontrolled 


by the new government, asked for 


food and money. 

Yet all this left Karjodikromo 
and his family little concerned with 
the outside world. Soekarno’s name 
was familiar; but of Churchill, 
Stalin, or Eisenhower they had 
never heard. When I asked whom 
they knew from outside Java, they 
mentioned Mohammed and Queen 
Wilhelmina. To my surprised en- 
quiry, Karjodikromo’s answer was 
curt but definite: Mohammed was 
a wise man and he used to see the 
Queen’s pictures on postage 
stamps. Otherwise it was only the 
money-lender, an occasional poli- 
tician coming to make speeches, or 
students from the nearest university 
who penetrated from outside. Of 
the Communists, the local Moslem 
leader had nothing good to say 
though, as Karjodikromo re- 
marked: ‘ They promised us better 
living and they would get us 
quicker replies when we have to 
apply to officials °. 

After reflection, he added: ‘In 
the countries where ther® had been 
a great revolution, the peasants 
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President Sockarno of Indonesia (left), who visited China in September 1956, driving through 
Peking with Mr. Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
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had machines, plenty of water, and they also run the government’. 

That was some time ago. In the meahtime, I suppose, Karjodi- 
kromo was one of the several million who, in the recent local and 
municipal elections, made the Communists Java’s leading political 
party. If he wa8, he merely followed the example ‘of his fellow 


; Asians in the-state 
> of Kerala, in the 
small south-western 
state of India. There, 
a few months earliev, 
the Communists 
gained enough votes 
in the general elec- 
tions ‘to form their 
first provincial gov- 
ernment. 

So, at: the two 
extremities of the 
immense arch of 
south-east Asia, 
Communism came 
into power eleced 
with all the consti- 
tutional formalities. 
But Java and Kerala, 
‘far apart as they are 
on the map, have a 
number of things in 
common. Both are 
among Asia’s most 
densely populated 
regions. Java has to 
feed 54,000,000 
people — or two- 
thirds of Indonesia’s 
total population—on an area less 
than a quarter of France. Kerala 
is one of India’s over-popylatetl 
regions with:a high proportion of 
landless peasants. Both in Java and 
Kerala there is a disproportionately 
numerous “intelligentsia —people 
with education they cannot use in 
the present framework atd who go 
about, unemployed and disgruntled, 
dreaming of changes which would 
offer them opportunities: to work 
and to lead, ° 

In both areas, the combination 
of educated unemployed with an 
increasing population on the verge 
of starvation provides the ideal 
breeding ground for the success of 
revolutionary extremism. And Java 
and Kerala are not the only two 
spots:in Asia where this favourable 
conjuncture exists. There are 
several others; and they receive in- 
creasing attention from the Com- 
*munist capitals. That, however, is 
only one side of the picture. Nine- 
teen-fifty-sevens may go down in 
history as the year when the first 
Comunist majorities were consti- 
tutionally elected in Asia and it 
may also mark the turning-point 
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when a number of Asian states formerly hostile to Peking of 
Moscow—and still determined to bar the rise of Co at 
home—have begun to modify their foreign policy so as to lea 
< to closer relationf with the Communist Powers. e as 
But let us look at the facts first. Indonesia. Burma, and In ia i 
adopted a neutral course in their foreign politics ever sme 
‘have gained their independence. But countries like Topan, aus 
e Ceylon, and the whole of the Middle East seemed to be ESSAY 
associated with the West. During the past eighteen months, us 
ever, their attitudes began to change. Parties advocating a neu 
foreign policy are steadily gaining strength in Japan, and the 
number of delegations going to China is on the increase. At her 
last general elections Ceylon changed course, decided to follow 


India’s neutralist lead and expanded her barter agreements with ^ 


` China. As for the Middle East, the story is too recent to need 
telling. A number of states there which not long ago appeared 
settled in their pro-Western attachments are now moving closer 
te the Communist bloc. True, Pakistan—a country where as yet 
nő general elections have been held—is still tied to Iraq and Turkey 
in the Baghdad Pact. But Siam, until recently considered one of 
America’s safest allies in Asia, seems to hesitate, and ‘ neutrality ’, 
not so long ago an evil word in the country, is now on the lips 
of all aspiring politicians. 


The Followers of the Western Lead 

So, if the political map of Asia can be compared to a huge 
red disk, only the margin of its southern half still has a different 
colouring. Along that margin—from east to west—only japan, 
the Philippines, South Viet-Nam, Siam, Malaya, Pakistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia are still the West’s allies. 
Of these, several seem to hesitate and nobody knows what the next 
few years will bring in the Middle East. To sum up, out of some 
1,400,000,000 Asians only about a fifth are still following the 
‘Western lead; and nearly half of even that fifth is fast moving 
towards a neutral position. 

How did this come about? The most obvious reason is fear 
of war. Asians, no less than Europeans, know what nuclear war 
would mean. Moreover, much more than Europeans, they feel 
that their immediate problems and aspirations have little to do 
with the stakes of the Russo-American power conflict. For the 
same reason they believe that they can gain more—or may even 
better help the cause of peace—if they keep out. The simple fact 
that Russia has grown much stronger and that visitors back from 
China are usually impressed by what they were shown is also 
important. Most Asian countries are neighbours of one or the other 
of, these giants. 

Ther for the first time the Soviet Union is capable of imple- 
menting her promises with loans, equipment, and arms is not a 
less important cause of the changing political climate. Then, it is 
gradually realised that nationalism in itself is not economically 
constructive and that political independence merely provides the 
freedom to make a great and hard indigenous effort to bring about 
economic progress. But in the countries where the will, the leaders, 
and the other conditions exist for such an effort, it is often believed 
that the West’s own economic experience has fewer relevant lessons 
to offer than the achievements.of either Russia or China; *both 
countries which, not so long ago, had to start out from æ situation 
comparable with that in most Asian countries today. Beyond all 
these considerations, there is the decisive factor of the yery differ- 
ent evolution of Western and Communist attitudes to the problems 
of the Astan peoples. s 

Since Stalin’s death, Soviet policy in Asia has been showing 
a fast-growing degree of flexibility. The days when, in 1948, 
Russia ordered armed risings all over south-east Asia, seem to be 

long over. Today she is no longer trying to use local Communists 
to create satellites. Instead she encourages and feeds with aid 
* nationalist aspirations in order to create an economic, military 
and political climate in which national governments would eine 
turn 10 her than to the West for mdral or material support. And 
to do this the Soviet Union has a formidable keyboard on which 
to play, She offers cheap and long-term loans as well as large- 
scale technical assistance. She concludes long-term trade agree- 
memts which, on the one hand, promise to facilitate the execution 
of great development projects and industrialisation in genera} and 
on the other, te accept in full or part-payment important pro- 
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to her new associates uninhibited by 


who are also Colonia Pow 
lack of racial discrimination W 


appears to be 


ortions of her partners’ primary products. The security and ; 
ts offer are in sharp contrast with 


fed by unsaleable surpluses or by the violent 


In addition, in ‘ternational debates Russia can offer support 
obligations towards allies 

] Powers. Furthermore, she can point at the 
ithin the Communist bloc and, 
can whip up and.exploit all the latent racial 
ex-colonial Asians. Finally, rather than asking 
in exchange adherence to any public anti-Western doctrine, 
Russia professes to desire no more than the neutrality which, in 
i t Asian nationalists, And while doing 


any case, is tempting to mos sts 5 
all this, the Soviet Union makes the political price not too 


evident: do€s not ask her partners to be Communists, and 
content to await the political dividends her new 
and subtler methods may yield in the future. 

It is perhaps one of the most discouraging aspects of present- 
day international relations that, for the time being, no readjust- 
ments in Western attitudes match these far-reaching changes in 
Communist practice in Asia. Of course, Britain has given their 
political independence to half a milliard Asians since 1947. But, 
from Indonesia to Suez, what people want most these days is 
liberation from imposed attachments, and the tool of economic 
progress. The, first implies the desire to obtain aid free of 
alliances, pledges, or bases, and the second development capital 
and trading conditions which facilitate their take-off into 
industrialisation. 

I should like to insist on the ecorfomic aspect. Only a few days 
agg, near Paris, I was addressing a gathering of Asian students 
and technicians. Just as during my recent travellings in Asia, I was 
impressed by their growing realisation that the capital for their 
economic development will largely have to be made at home. 
They know that this will not be easy and will demand heavy 
sacrifices, They know that foreign aid in all this can play only 
the role of an anaesthetic: not to replace the inevitable sacrifices 
but merely lessen the hardship, Yet they are reaching the con- 
clusion that they cannot count on even that much from the West. 
Their arguments are familiar: that the West does not really wish 
to see them getting industrialised; that the aid they can obtain is 
mainly military or food surpluses and that the lion’s share of even 
that goes to the socially least deserving regimes. And, to support 
their case, they point at India’s unaided experiment. But of even 
greater importance is that they begin to believe that the rules of 
the international trade mechanism deprive them even of the 
chance of earning the capital they need; that their terms of trade 
are unfair; that unstable commodity prices render orderly plan- 
ning impossible; or that they are forced to accept* inessential 
imports when it is capital equipment that they need. 

The effect of all these ideas is that a growing number of Asian 
countries—but particularly those with a pressing population 


simultaneously, 
susceptibilities of 


*problem—find it increasingly difficult to resist the offers they get 


from the Communist bloc. From Indonesia to Syria, many of 
them have already concluded barter agreements with the Com- 
munist countries, and often half their raw material exports are 
tied up in such long-term deals which secure them equipment, 
technical aid and, indirectly, even loans. The political con- 
sequences are only too obvious. 


Ceylon’s Deal with China 

Here is a typical example though by no means the most 
spectacular. Ceylon had concluded a barter deal with China, sell- 
ing her annually 50,000 tons of rubber—a little more than half 
her output—in exchange for rice. Differences were to be settled in 
pounds sterling and by now China owes Ceylon over £13,000,000. 
But recently China has been trying to persuade the Ceylonese 
to take the balance in Chinese manufactured goods so that no 
money should be involved at all. Some members of the Colombo 
Government are inclined to accept China’s offer to maintain 4 
Stable market for their otherwise unsaleable rubber. Yet, clearly, 
this would give the Chinese growing opportunities to exert 
economic and, perhaps, even political pressure on Ceylon. That 
Ceylon would buy that much less industrial goods in the West is 
ragher obvious, On a smaller or. larger sc@ie, this is true for most 


of the Asian countrigs which were driven into barter deals with 
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Communist bloc countries. 
accepted in exchange for equi 
Jatest ežample. 

*J think it is possible to list the re 
obvious drawbacks, one after another 
the Communist bloc for such arrange 
can be sure that they will obtain the 
ment projects or for their industrialisation at ~easonable terms. 
They can obtain long-term loans at 2.5 Per cent. interest while 
shorter Western offers carry two or three times that rate Then, 
large teams of competent experts are put at their disposat for 
technical assistance, geological Surveys, as well as for the forma- 
tion of local personnel even for the highest posts. On the other 
hand they are freed of the nightmare of unsold commodity sur- 
pluses and the Surprises their price oscillations hol It is not 
difficult to imagine that these terms are rendered only the more 
attractive when they come together with offers of modern arms 
without visible political strings, Moreover, even in case of only a 
mild American recession—the kind economists are forecasting 
for the months ahead—the prices of their raw materials as well 
as the West’s purchases of them would considerably diminish, and 
would thus render the Communists’ offer the more tempting. 

So, while Asia is induced to take a new look at Communism, 
could not the West also take a new look at the prospects of its 
future relations with Asia? This would be especially desirable as 
the new challenge is essentially economic and it is in that field 
that Western superiority is as yet unquestioned. 


Syria, with her whea 


: t and 
ipment and technica] a acl sully 


id, is only the 


J 
asons why, in spite of its 
of the Asian states turns to 
ments. On*the one hand they 
equipment for their develop- 


`The Last Days of Tsarism, 
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To meet this new challenge would inevitably imply far- 
reaching modifications in traditional Western trading practices. 
Some mechanism would have to be*devised for the absorption of 
Taw material surpluses and the discussions on sthe stabilisation 
of commodity prices would have to be resurrected from sub- 
committee files. Then, at whatever immediate cost, Western loans 
would have to be made available at low interest rates to help 
finance realistic industrial and development projects even if they” 
do not necessarily live up to the international lending organisa- 
tions’ classical definitions: of profitability. Furthermore, it is likely 
that certain sectors of Western industry would have to be ear- 
marked exclusively to the equipment of Asian underdeveloped 
countries so that in quality and delitery dates they should be able 
to compete withs the Communist bloc’s efforts. 

It is easy to counter that such suggestions are financially un- 
sound or that they would imply revolutionary changes in the 
West’s whole attitude towards the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia. But are not we facing revolutionary innovations in the Com- 
munists’ attitudes, and does the sacrifice involved amount ta. 
more than a fraction of what we now spend on armaments? Cer- 
tainly, it is not yet too late to alter the pattern of Asian develop- 
ments. Yet if there is too much delay it may be asked if there is 
not a real danger that, tempted really only by the economic part 
of the Communists’ offer—but finding themselves without any 
real alternative—more and more Asian countries may not be 
swayed to accept the entire model of development the Com- 
munists are so insistently offering to them.—Third Programme 


The first of six talks on Russia by SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


S a young Vice-Consul of twenty-four I arrived in 


Moscow early in January, 1912. Previously I had spent 
three months in the Foreign Office. Otherwise I had no 


depth of winter, went in rags and sought comfort in vodka, which 
was a state monopoly and was not only very strong but very 
cheap: a half-litre bottle cost only sixpence. Worst of all, perhaps, 


experience apart from my knowledge of French and was the illiteracy among the workers*and especially the peasants. 
German. It was as high as 75 per cent., and this meant roughly that 
In those days our Consulate was the poorest and most insig- between them the so-called aristocracy and the bourgeoisie repre- 
nificant of all the Powers. We had no clerk, and my first job sented at most only 25 per cent. of the population. This was the 
was to learn Russian as quickly as possible so that I could speak, fundamental weakness of Tsarist Russia. i ; 
write, and type it. I therefore took up my quarters with a Russian In July, 1913, there was an important change in my life. 
family which consisted of the widow of Tolstoy’s friend and Moscow was raised to a Consulate-General, and in the autumn 
fellow-author Ertel, her second daughter, and her niece. This was Clive Bayley, the new Consul-General, arrived. He had nearly all’ 
a happy and-most beneficial turn of fate for me. Madame Ertel the qualities that providence could | give: experience, charm, 
was a strict and excellent teacher, and I learnt quickly. Moreover, wealth, powers of decision, and administrative ability of a high 
all the family had both liberal and literary associations, and quality. All that was missing was the knowledge of any language 
through their kindly help I came into touch with the political and but English. He moved the Consulate-General into a good building 
progressive elements. ; ina good street and took for himself a fine flat on the best street 
As far as the left was concerned, it was rather a gloomy period. in Moscow. We got on famously. British stock with theeMoscow 
During and after the Russo-Japanese War there had been in 1905 people went up enormously, and I came to know many more 
and 1906 a sporadic revolution. There had been even a Soviet of people, especially among the deputies of the Duma, the Russian 
Workmen Deputies, and in its latter period a young man called name for their parliament, and the Moscow city council. 
Trotsky, then in his twenties, was its president. The revolution, Before the first world war began I had acquired a sound know- 
however, failed, and in 1912 both Lenin and Trotsky were in ledge of thee Russian language. I had also developed real affection, 
exile abroad. Stalin was in Siberia, and the most important of which remains to this day, for the intelligentsia and for the ordi- 
the Bolsheviks in Russia itself was Molotov. Given no war, the nary people. Their hospitality and their natural contempt for the 
Prospects of another revolution were almost negligible. middle, way made them interesting companions. On the other 
From January, 1912, to July, 1914, I worked hard at my hand, I never thought them efficient in practical matters. They 
Russian and made rapid progress. I had also made good friends spent the night in discussing how the world Should be reformed 
in the various elements of the mixed Moscow society and for two or not reformed. When the morning came they were too tired to 
years I played for a workers’ football team—which won the put words into action. As for we ape it was probably 
League championship both years. This was a valuable connection, the slowest in the world. I always sip : at if a western European 
for it brought me in touch with Russian working men and gave were prepared to go to Russia ae Ww ae really hard for four hours 
me an insight into their character. They were good fellows, and a day he auld mar Pp TIE a S if he were in business 
I believe i n brought into their or a successful career Jerg i ? i 
ei a ne ie ee itis differ- The pleasant tenor of my Seen was eudely imren by 
ently. Provided that one was an official and was not mixed up the assassination of ue ee < poss Prone ‘er inan y 
in politics, life was pleasant, and the theatre and the ballet were three Serbs on June 3 19 Mare ht ua eae pees 
then far Aer of what they are today. ultimatum to Serbia an mo ilise [n usg ue atmosp se 
Unpleasant was the dreadful contrast between poverty and became tense, for the Russians felt themselves the protectors o 
wealth. There were, too, miserable creatures gic; even in the? (continued on page 567) 
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What They Are Saying 


. e istener Broadcast comments from Moscow and Warsaw ^ 


e All communications should be ad } SHORTLY BEFORE MIDNIGHT Cues on Oct. n Pass aunque 
Broadessting House, London, W.1. The articles in Tue LisTENER consist that a satellite, about two feet in diameter, a vey g about 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original 180 lb., had been Jaunched into space by a rocket. It was circling | 

- contributions are not invited, with the eXception of poems and short the earth at a speed of five miles a second, at a height of over 
stories up to 3,000 words, which should be accompanied by amped and 500 miles. The first reaction from countries all over the world was 
Padrersed renee a ee ei Gls Cs da one of admiration for this scientific feat. Subsequent reaction from 
ENE IS t iss sterling; shorter periods pro rata. Postage some western countries coupled these SPICE oi admiration 

e with expressions of some anxiety, because of the military implica- 
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dressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 


E i i i i rinted paper rate: inland 24d.; 
i$ E e ea Saione should be serg to B.B.C. Pub- tions of this evidence of Soviet rocket development, and the 
a lications, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or to usual agents * possible destructive uses to which a satellite could be put. 
4 : A Following the first announcement, Moscow radio broadcast a 
a comment by a Soviet rocket expert, who said the launching of 
f © o the first satellite was not only a tremendous scientific event in the 
; State Visit life of mankind but also the first stage in the conquest of inter- 
3 planetary space. In a few years, he said, flights to the moon would 
; become as much a reality as the launching of the first satellite. 


a N Saturday morning bright and early Her Majesty On the following day, a Moscow broadcast said that by noon on 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh leave these October 6, the satellite had already circled the earth twenty-two 


shores for their State visit to Canada and the United times, covering a distance of about 1,000,000 kilometres, or more | 
States of America. This will be the fourth State than twice the distance from the earth to the moon. An article by 
visit they will have made this year—Portugal in February, a Russian scientist in Red Star was quoted as saying that the radio 
x sets in the satellite are fed by an ordinary battery, with a life of | 


France n April, Denmark in May. Tbe Queen while Princess several weeks; but in future satellites, solar energy could be used. 

z Elizabeth, it will be remembered, visited Canada with the While the attention of commentators everywhere was being 

r; Duke in 1951, and as the start of that visit had to be post- captured by the news of this startling development in Warsaw 
ee poned owing to the serious illness of King George VI they  cjashes were taking place between police and demonstrators, and 
travelled by air so as to make up for lost time. They were in jn Yugoslavia Mr. Djilas—after a secret trial—was receiving a 
fact the first members of the Royal family to fly from the new sentence of seven years’ imprisonment for ‘hostile propa- 
Mother Country to one of the Dominions across the sea. In ganda’ in the form of his book, The New Class. In a broadcast i 
the course of that tour they also visited Washington. Thus from Warsaw, where students demonstrated against the ban i 
the forthcoming visit will be their second to Canada and the on their journal Pro Prostu, the Commander of the Warsaw | 
States. In the case of Canada the visit should more properly militia claimed there was no alternative to the measures taken by 
be referred to as a period of residence there. the security forces. ‘Where persuasion and appeals are without 
Among the highlights of this residence in the Dominion effect ’, he said, ‘the law must be enforced even by severe mea- 
will be a radio and televisfon broadcast which Her Majesty sures ’. He admitted that many people other than demonstrators 


Do e a i aa. Cana laron Sundarieoen had been injured. Warsaw radio broadcast a statement by the ] 
POP n, y ning, and Party Executive approving the suspension of the journal, which, | 


th : : x 5 : Party 

peepee a ee) Pariamentary S g on Mion; it said, had aggressively opposed the policy of the party and 

% Beeb ae peck eee ry a reigning Government and had distorted political and economic realities. 

i a ar se pan PEENIS Ceremony. A broadcast, too, will A number of western commentators deplored the Polish Com- : 

een y the Duke on Human Problems in Areas of munist authorities’ resort to force to suppress the students’ | 
In ustrial Expansion °, recalling memories of the Common- demands and expressed anxiety lest the clashes should develop i 

wealth Study Conference he inaugurated in Oxford last year. into a repetition of events in Hungary. Many western com- 


ae Of the full programme that has been arranged for the mentators also deplored the Yugoslay Communist authorities’ : 
= Royal visitors in the United States, beginning with a tour of decision to hold Mr. Djilas’ trial in secret, to pass so heavy a iM 
ogee Jamestown, now celebrating the three-hundred-and-fiftieth Prison sentence on him, and to suppress his book in Yugoslavia. | 
=o anniversary of the founding of, the first permanent British ~ All three measures, they said, confirmed Mr. Djilas’ analysis of 

eas settlement in the New World, taking in Williamsburg, four Communist regimes and their tyranny over the human mind. 


The eighth anniversary of the proclamation of the Chinese oa 


. ; ; ; S 
one gathers, a traditional ticker-tape reception is to be Peoples Republic received maximum publicity throughout the x 
-ommunist camp. In a ninety-minute relay of a meeting in 


oe pe ee Oiee eos the General Moscow on the occasion, the main Soviet speaker declared that 
ee e Te D ons—ol this programme details Chinese working people were unanimous in their view that they 
y app in the press. They make it clear that could no more exist without the Community Party than the earth 


days in Washington, and after that a day in New York where, 


the engagements in the places to be visi i i 
á ‘ risited are of a com- could exist without the sun. On Uni icy t 
TPA T ; z aes . ted States policy towards 
penenie nature. It is obvious, too, that there will be plenty China, the speaker declared : T ee 
: an popor unis PE RESplE Ze demonstrate the warmth of Even British bourgeois journalists compare Dulles with the 
welcome. Thfs they may be expected to do—if experi- mad English King Canute who imagined he could stop the waves 
3 ence is anything to go by—in no half-hearted manner. What of the sea, 
Ta one may perhaps tend to forget is the degree of strain—easy Moscow broadcasts repeatedly deptored the fact that China was 


to underestimate—to which the Royal visitors, in spite of the being denied its ‘ legitimate place’ at the United Nations. Pravda 
joyousness of the occasion, will inevitably be subjected, and Was quoted as saying that in the ‘ rectification’ campaign inside 
that, too, in a country which may be said to specialise in the China, the Chinese workers had ‘risen as one man’ against the 
art and science of high-powered publicity. State visits are Rigñtists and had ‘smashed their anti-Communist plans’. 
indeed no light undertaking, and in wishing our Queen and Messages from the Soviet leaders to their Chinese counterparts 


: ae 3 ar a 
her husband bon*voyage, one may couple with that wish the ee that ‘the resolute struggle against anti-social elements 
strengthens still further the dictatorship of the proletariat’. 


e hope that their sojourn overstas will prove in every way as i 5 
r ay Peking radio broadcast Mr. Chou En-lai’ i 
{ities PE one eT eee ee : -lai’s speech at a recepton 
i enjoyable to them and as fruitful of good feeling as we all, and attended by 2,000 people, in which he said TR Soria DAS RAAE | 
not least ther warm-hearted hosts, would wish it to be. £ ‘ people’s era’. 3 2 ? 
z n q 
A G : & 
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‘The Tenth Member of. the Commo 


VERNON BARTLETT on Malaga s 


FEW days after the celebra 
Malaya’s independence, 


country. Notices warn you that you must 
not carry any food with you, you must 
not stop the car except in a town or 
village, and that a curfew is imposed 
from dusk to dawn. At the exits from 
most villages there is a barrier, and 
police, generally Malays, carry out a 
quick and courteous check to see that you 
are not breaking any of the emergency 
regulations. 

As a general rule the towns and vil- 
lages are Chinese, the very small hamlets 
are Malay. The rubber tappers—and the 
road passes through mile upon mile of 
rubber estates—are Tamils from southern 
India. Each of these three communities 
had hung out its flags to celebrate 
Malaya’s independence, but I wondered 
as I drove aļong what independence 
really meant to them. 

To the Malays independence means a 
good deal. The road passes through the 
State of Negri Sembilan, and the Sultan 
of Negri Sembilan has been chosen by 
the eight other rulers as the first King 
of Malaya. For the next five years he 
will be the constitutional monarch in a 
united Malaya, fter which another 


tions in Kuala Lumpur of 


k I motored to that ci 
Singapore, 270 miles away. The toad ane 


one of the worst areas of Co 


ad passes through 
mmunist activity in the 
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and he notices that the occupants of large motor-cars with flags on 
their bonnets are much more likely to be Malays than Europeans 
as of old. I imagine that the ordinary Malay must feel very 
pleased abouti independence, even though disappointments lie 


= 


ahead when he discovers that it is as hard 
as ever to fill his rice bowl, 

What of the Indians? So far the 
workers on the rubber estates have played 
little part in politics, although they are 
grouped into the country’s largest trade 
union and although Indians everywhere 
seem to be very politically minded. But 


rubber estates and go to town. Also, 
many of them still look on India as their 
home, to which they return every few 
years. The Indians in the towns, clerks, 
tailors, and shopkeepers for the most 
part, are politically active and ambitious, 
but they have no decisive votes. There 
are only 750,000 Indians, compared with 
over 3,000,000 Malays and nearly 
3,000,000 Chinese. One would imagine 
that the departure of the British affects 
the Indians in the towns in two ways. 
In part it pleases them because it in- 
creases their own opportunities of 
advancement, in part it alarms them, 
because as the smallest of the three 


The Sultan of Negri Sembilan, who has been racial groups they may be ENED the 


elected King of Malaya for the next five years 


dirty end of the stick, but more than 
~ half of them are Malaya born and 


Sultan will have his turn. Of course the Malays are pleased and presumably they share the pride of the Malays in the achievement 
of independence. 


proud. To the Western observer it is a little disquieting to read 
of Ministers dressing in showy uniforms and allocating to them- 


selves large cars and 
house allowances: that 
sort of thing can so 
easily lead to corrup- 
tion and to the de- 
struction of any form 
of democracy. But I 
doubt whether the 
ordinary Malay in his 
neat little house 
thatched with palm 
leaf looks upon it in 
the same way as the 
European would do. 
He is too poor to be _ 
jealous. He has, for 
a long time and to 
an increasing extent, 
tended to look upon 
his fellow Malays as 
poor relations in their 
` Own country. The 
Chinese are so much 
More energetic and 
ambitious and many 
of them so obviously 
rich, Now he has a 
Malay King, and he 
as a government in 


f 
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which most of the* The King taking the salute at a mare 


Ministers are Malays, 
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h-past in Kuala Lumpur on September 1, to celebrate 
Malaya’s independence 


4 ; 
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An even larger proportion of the Chinese was born in Malaya, 


‘that is the Chinese 
whose future causes 
most worry.e How 
much do they think 
of themselves as 
Malayans with no 
more than the kind 
of sentimental loyalty 
towards China that 
the Irish policeman in 
New York feels to- 
wards Ireland? I had 
not been two hours in 
Kuala Lumpur before 
three people re- 
marked gloomily to 
me how few Chinese 
„had been among the 
spectators during the 
independence celebra- 
tions. 
ThepresentGovern- 
ment consists of mem-* 
bers of the Alliance 
Party which brings 
together Malays, 
Çhinese, and Indians, 
but it cannot be 
claimed that «the 
Chinese part of the 
Alliance, the Malay- 
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Chinese Association, really has much popular support. Its mem- 
- bership does include some of the very rich men, it acs ae 

include many of the Chinese peasants and others who are in ate 
" by sympathy or UY intimidation to smuggle food ta the Com- 

munist terrorists in thé jungle. 

How is the Government progressing in the attempt to turn anes 
varied peoples into good Malayans loyal to this country alone: 
Let me take the Chinese side of it first? The jungle war has not 
come to an end just because the Union Jack has been replaced 
by a Malayan flag looking a little like the Stars and Stripes. Every 
British general out here has emphasised time ahd again the fact 
that a few thousand Communists operating from the jungle can 
never be destroyed by military measures alone. In undergrowth of 
this kind there is almost no chance of taking the terrorists by 
surprise. All- you can hope to do is to ambush them when they 
send carrying parties out to fetch fSod and to see that thére is little 

food for them to fetch. You can do neither of these things without 
the co-operation of people living outside the jungle, even though 
oné-tenth of the whole population 
of the Federation has been com- 
pelled to live in the so-called new 
villages surrounded by barbed 
wire and policed by the Home 
Guard. Supplies have still not 
been cut off. The duration of the 
emergency I suppose depends 
even more upon the attitude of 
these Chinese villagers than upon 
the vigilance of the troops. 
Hitherto, the Communists have 
been „able to appeal to Asian 
nationalism against so-called 
British imperialism, Now that the 
Union Jack has disappeared, 
surely that anti-colonial line does 
not work. It should not do so, but 
from the point of view of the 
man in the jungle the coming of 
independence makes little differ- 
ence. The British regiments lent 
to the Malayan Government still 
help to make his life difficult and 
dangerous. Millions of leaflets have now been dropped in the 
jungle to remind the terrorists that the unanimous welcome given 
to Malaya inside the United Nations is a proof of that inde- 
pendence, but so far the result has been insignificant. Most people 
expected it would be, for the Communists probably dislike a 
democratic all-Malayan government at Jeast as much as a govern- 
ment influenced by the British. The Communist line now is that 
the Anglo-Malayan defence treaty, carefully drafted though it 
was, means that Malaya is still tied to Britain and is likel to 
be involved in British military adventures. 4 
This treaty worries some of the Malays as well as rhe Chinese 
ee ae pee were on be side of Egypt 
~ Ti 
American policy in the Middle E T ut eee = oe 
Great Britain are sufficiently aware how deep and ee wide i 
the desire in Asia to keep out of the cold war, and how PRET 
the two great Communist countries—one of which, China is 
wholly Asian, and the other of which, Russia, is partly Asian— 
how effectively these two Communist countries can argue thatthe 
Baghdad Pact, the Seato treaty, and now the Anglo-Malayan 
peace treaty, are wicked Western attempts to embroil Asia in 
another war. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman Tutra, the Prime Minister, realises that 
this defence treaty is absolutely essential for a country which has 
‘no forces of its own to speak of, but the first sign of a revolt 
against his Government arose over this treaty and inside his 
own Malay section of the Alliance. Atmonth ago various branches 
of Umno, the United Malay National Organisation as this Malay 
section is called, passed resolutions against the treaty, and they 

did so with a freedom which suggested thar they knew nothing 
of the party discipline of which we in England perhaps know too 
much. The Tunku explained his reasons for signing the treaty 
and said he would rather die than denounce it because his country 
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Tunku Abdul Rahman Tutra, Prime Minister of Malaya 
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could not survive without it. He demanded a vote of confidence 
and the vote in the Legislative Council on October 3 was wnani- 
mous. This is a real Personal triumph but it would be unwise to» 
expect that we have now heard the last of the treaty and that all 
discontent has been dispelled. 

There was another cause for discontent, the proposal that 
Ministers should vote themselves more money. Had the proposal 
been accepted Ministers in Kuala Lumpur would be much better 
paid than Ministers in Whitehall, which seems rather excessive in 
a counéry with not many more than 6,000,000 inhabitants. The 
Tunku wisely postponed consideration of the bill to increase 
allowances for Ministers’ housing, motor-cars, and entertainment. 
One would like to think that the Bill will now be forgotten 
ebecause the Tunku’s great strength lies in his popularity with 
the common fan. At the time of the independence celebrations 
he and his Ministers turned up in uniforms and plumed hats 
reminiscent of colonial governors in full dress. This caused 
embarrassing laughter in the cinemas when the film was shown, 
and it was perhaps a useful re- 
minder that he is responsible not 
so much to the monarch, as a 
governor would be, but to the 
electors who put him in power, 
and who might, at the next * 
general election, put him out of 
power again. 

The political opponents are 
beginning to get active although 
there’ will not be a general elec- 
tion for more than a year. The 
very small left-wing groups have 
got together to form a united 
Socialist front against the 
Alliance Government which is a 
conservative one. That united 
Socialist front might either lessen- 
the appeal of Communism or it 
might come under the control of 
the Communists whose own party 
is still illegal. Much more im- 
portant is the attempt among 
Alliance Government to for cher Ree 0 Bes Sue Ae 
inside the Alliance are pl need en ay ae ee 
Sara pledged to co-operation with the Chinese 

„the Indians, and they have made considerable political con- 
AA Bee E Malays zi this new party would presumably 
Matava coos te ae he : morg loudly they proclaim that 
word that malades al : i ta ie ea PM e ae MAR D 
sean ane ew ees on Malaya as their home, 
ee ee mane angers oth of racial trouble and of fresh | 

There are A mmunists in the jungle. : 
eects oa ther peric in the making whose 
a a poe t by nothing except a thirst for the 

ice. But-even this unconstructive approach may b 

useful, because it i ri e PI mey aes 
> use it is obviously unhealthy that fifty-one of the fifty- 

two elected seats in the Legislative Council should be held by 
ee of the Alliance Party. This means that criticism is likely 
insi RET eee raed eane paul which exists for it but 

A government which ene: meet Se E 
a difficult time ‘of it, and ~ eae fee aS ee 
likely to be all the greater if, as in the case of Melons Geto 
ence has been achieved by friend] : z pe i Malays Migrate 
ness and bloodshed. When peopl Sat Se te ee eee 
Bie my act tha 
gee eee and perhaps even more costly now that 
is the obvious OSE ene Minis A Colonial Power 
Tunku, thar the British are his friend Se E ans me 
heip, then h AAE ends and have given him loyal 

Bit Pelee ne likely to be unfairly criticised. 
oe penta a oe paut Malaya which one ought 
sustained effort, and the pthes ip ee EIE violent ana 
different races and religions hay s aden these pennie Pf 
duşing the period of British cone I Den ue tolerate each oreg 
headlines in the newspapers R ol. espite occasional alarming 

papers, Malaya is still a very happy country. 
© —Home Service 
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primary countries 
and the development projects 
economic crisi} with possible 
cidentally this must react 
> a good third of which are 
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Chain Reaction 


The chain reaction is well known and also what it leads to— 
that is, a return to bilateral methods of trade. Some people may 
remember that when Hitlerian Germany offered bilateral trade to 
primary producers, who had ceased to obtain satisfactory terms 
for their exports, this offer was welcomed and led to new links 
with Hitlerian Germany. Now Soviet Russia is ready at hand to 
organise such bilateral trading; and primary exporters must be 
inclined to turn to her in, proportion to the shortfall of their 
export proceeds. One might venture the statement that the politi- 
cal influence of the Anglo-American group over the rest of the 
world is a function of the prosperity of multilateral trading and 
falls off sharply when this trading falls off. Also we might say 
that the success of multilateral trade is a function of the volume 
of international means of payment and of the facility of restoration 
of an impaired external balance. These two features have obtained 
during the golden decade. 


Thanks to the wisdom of President Truman and the generosity 


of the American people, measures were taken to ensure a ceaseless 
outflow of gold and dollars to the rest of the world. Government 
grants, loans, and expenditures abroad were set year after year at 
such levels as to reverse the natural effect of a continuous surplus 
in the American balance of goods and services. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the world is indebted to this far-seeing policy 
for the magnificent growth of multilateral trading. Let it be noted 
that there occurred nothing like this expansion of world trade after 
the first world war: international trade did not then keep pace 
With prodaction increases as has been the case this time—thanks, 
I repeat, to American foresight. The rest of the world has, through 
this golden ‘decade, added continuously to its holdings of gold and 
dollars, which grew from fourteen and a half billion dollars at 
the end of 1947 to nearly twenty-eight billion at the end of 1956, 
thus keeping pace with its increase in imports, the relation being 
roughly one third in each case. 


We 
Dearth of Reserves 


Two unfortunate developments have occurred in this respect: 
One is that the outflow of gold and dollars has ceased, deed 
during the first quarter of 1957 the current was sere ouch 
this was possibly a temporary phenomenon. The other is t at go. i 
and dollars have piled up in Germany to such an extent that z 
other O.E.E.C. countries now totalise no more exchange reserves 
than they had at the end of 1950, when the dollar value wf we 
imports was hardly more than half of what it is now. TI ere’ oe 
there now exists a dearth of reserves which causes countries to e 
more vulnerable to deficits and tends towards the compression 
of imports. 3 

A ae feature of the golden decade was the extreme ohea 
ness of money in the United States, which endured unti me 
of 1955. When Mr. Butler as Chancellor of Exchequer a teenie 
Clections of October 1951 began wielding the yao eae 
inferest rate this proved remarkably effective, even ee mee 

ardening of money rates was mild, because at that mE wee 
Paid for the use of short-term balances in the Unite 
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for balances in Germany, sin 
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Mark was not 
offered for the 
doubts abp 
about the 


yet fully restored. 
the use of balances is 


ut when countries which Present the most reassuring traits, 
Germany, and Switzerland s arp. 
then countries somewhat less well 
retain balances, must go to extreme 
have been adopted in Britain must 
uestion may be asked whether the 
7 per cent. rate was established are Shenae 
rican, German, or Swiss markets, 
to some degree originate from the 
as the primary producers and some ~_ 
badly placed European countries. It would then seem that Such 


ke money even more costly than it is 
In other words, the high price of money in the most favoured 
countries must run all along the line of the less and less favoured 
Countries, gaining in strength as it goes along: the squeeze, if- 
conducted in the best-placed countries, must grow more and more 
vigorous as it proceeds to the ill-placed countries. There is a 
considerable danger that the braking of the leaders may convey 
a cumulative jolt, capsizing the last waggons. Countries with con- . 
trasting international accounts act in Opposite manners to correct 
the disequilibrium; but they all move in the same direction which 
implies that the ill-placed have to move to an excessive and 
probably intolerable degree. = A 
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Alarming Situation 


I regard this as an alarming situation, which raises two ques- 
tions, one of organisation, the other of facts. The first question 
is whether the Bretton Woods doctrine and arrangements are 
adequate for the preservation of a satisfactory international system. i 
The second question is whether the American policy of monetary a 
stringency is really called for by the American situation, My 
answer to both questions is No. The reasons can be given very 
shortly. As to the Bretton Woods arrangement, they provide no 
feed-back mechanisms whereby a drain of reserves tends to choke 
off the causes producing it or whereby an afflux of reserves tends 
to choke off the causes producing it. A country may still swell 
its internal demand while its reserves run out, and it may squeeze 
its demand notwithstanding the influx of foreign exchange. With x 
this situation, fixed parities are impossible, Turning to the Ameri- Ean 
can policy, I deem it irrelevant to the present situation of the ; RA 
American economy since it is aimed at demand inflation which es 
is clearly inexistent at the present time, As I see it, present 
American policies are creating a pressing danger for the world 
economy in order to fight an imaginary danger at home. The - 
hard-money men of the United States are taking a great 
responsibility. aS 

France and Germany offer opposite and equally striking 
examples of the lack of influence of reserve efflux or influx upon 
the national economy: such an influence was the essence of the 
gold-standard system. Whenever one states the necessity of letting . 
incoming surpluses exert their effect upon the domestic conditions — 

‘of a surplus economy, one gets the answer coined by those masters 
of colourful expression, our American frietds: ‘We do not wish = 
to import inflation °. This is a legitimate concern, but then P 
haps it is also legitimate in the deficit countries to want to keg 
the ‘squeeze’ necessary in order to restore balance with limits 
which shall be exceeded if one must adapt to a ‘ squeeze alre: y- 
conducted in the surplus country. In other words, deficit countrie 
must de-inflate but they may be chary of importing deflati Tie ee 

How can such national preoccupations be reconciled with an 


international economic system? An answei Wi offer 
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the inconvertibility of currencies. The 
Bretton Woods idea was, first to establish fixed parities, and then 
€ to move towards corfvertibility; and convertibility means that any 
bearer of a currency mdy change it at will against another: Con- 
ibility-for foreign bearers only is not conv 
ve ter a ATA return to eiS are extremely poor, 
and the question arises whether we should not reverse the proce- 
dure: start with free convertibility at market rates and look 
towards the progressive establishment of stable rates of exchange 
through a process of fluctuations possibly ample at first but pro- 
gressively damped down. 


exchange eontrols and 


9 


A 
Corrections from Voluntary Actions of Individuals? 

Speaking as a Frenchman, I can wstify that the franc lest much 
less internal and external value after the first world war, under 
the regime of free convertibility of market rates, than it did after 
the second world war, under the regime of inconyertibility and 
supposedly fixed exchange rates. A falling price of the domestic 
currency on exchange markets exercises a restraining effect, partly 
automatic and partly psychological, on the causes which bring 
it about. And surely we want corrections to stem as far as possible 
from voluntary actions of individuals rather than from govern- 
mental measures. , 

The case for flexible exchange rates is strong, especially in 
comparison with what threatens us at the present time. But such 
a change is not without great inconveniences nor is it a panacea. 
Neither it nor any other means at our disposal can cancel ourthe 
nefarious influence exercised upon the outside world by the 
present domestic policies of the United States. 

Are these policies necessary? I do not think so. The phenome- 
non currently called ‘inflation’ is presently ana'ysed into two 
factors: demand inflation (which alone is properly inflation) and 
-cost-push inflation. It is true that demand inflation generates 
cost-push inflation. Faced with more demand than they can meet, 
producers bid up the prices of factors of production: this increases 
their costs; they can hand over to ultimate buyers these increased 
costs while preserving their profit margin, because the ultimate 

i buyers are avid and well provided with means of payment: 
because demand inflation is there. Iv does not, however, follow 
from this relation that, so long as.a cost-push inflation pro- 
ceeds, this is a symptom that demand inflation is still present. 
There is an inertia of cost-push inflation which causes it to 
continue for quite some time after demand inflation has 
disappeared. 

. The gnly factors which are immediately responsive to a fall 
-in demand are the raw materials which producers buy in lesser 
quantities to cut down their inventories: thereby the prices of 


: The Future of Independent Burma 


By ANTHONY LAWRENEE, 


EN years after independence, this tropical Jand of Burma 

with its 19,000,000 inhabitants, with the Indian Ocean 

at one end and China at the other, presents a confusing 

picture—a miature of idealism and squalor, of planning 

and hopeless muddle, of achievement and set-back. Of all the 

A countries in south-east Asia, it is the only one that has an 

independent Socialist Government. But it is also a stronghold 

of the Buddhist religion. It is a Jand of golden pagodas, of monks 

in their orange robes, of meditation and acceptance. It is a 

country which preaches the virtues of the five principles of co- 
existence and peace laid down at thé Bandung Conference. 

But it is a country where there is always fighting going on 

somewhere or other. ® It is a country where the Government is 

striving hard to improve social services, hospitals and clinics, but 

whert at present life for the omlinary man is often primitive and 

e sometimes desperate. Much of the reason for this lies in the 

devastation caused by war; for though the British poured money 
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of producers’ outlay. : 1 
sa committing then#to buy machinery and plant at high prices. 


They are also bound by their Jabour contracts. 

Long-term labour qpntracts, which American corporations have 
sought in order to hedge against excessive union demands, turn 
out in a period of declining demand to operate in another way, 
to preserve cost-push*inflation. Cost-push inflation in general tends 
to continue after demand inflation has ceased and this lag is 
prolonged in the case of the United States by some built-in, 


institutionalised cost increases. Jf the continuation of this cost- 


push inflation is taken as a sign of continuing demand inflation, 


the measures taken to constrict demand may be dangerously 
exaggerated. à 

It is tue, ¢s Mr. William McChesney Martin argues, that 
cessation of demand inflation must prevent producers from hand- 
ing out price increases. But this offers producers a very unwelcome 
choice. If they still adjust their prices upwards to rising costs, 
their volume of sales falls off, affecting the volume of their profits 
and, sooner or later, their volume of employment (though insti- 
tutional causes may intervene to induce employers to spread out 
the work: one of these causes is the great difference between 
normal rates and rates for surplus hours: another, the incidence 
of which I cannot rightly appreciate, the costs involved in dis- 
missal, by the annual guaranteed wage). On the other hand, the 
employers may absorb rising costs and accept a shrinking of 
their profit margins. In either case their internal financial resources 
shall suffer a decline, causing them to postpone development pro- 
grammes, which cause attrition of*the plant and equipment 
industries. 


Bids for Available Capital 

But development programmes which are already under way 
cannot be stopped from one day to another. The decline in in- 
ternal financial resources must cause firms to seek more external 
financing and so they must come to the capital market, bidding 
competitively for available capital and thereby driving down the 
market value of existing securities. PRES 

This view of the situation. is based only upon such data as 
are available to us in Europe, and it is subject to correction. But 
it does seem strange that the Federal Budget should have been 
depressed as far as military expenditures are concerned and at the 
same time inflated by the considerable increase in debt charges. 
How much might have been done in the way of missiles and 
satellites on the cost of increased interest? As I see it, the Ameri- 
can situation is not inflationary, it is deflationary. It does not 
call for more constrictien, but for the reversal of the policies 
pursued.—T hird Programme 


e e 
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B.B.Ç. Far East correspondent 


and resources into the country at the end of the war, in order 
to put it on its feet again, there was still much to be done when 
the Burmese gafned independence in 1947 and left the Common- 
wealth and Empire. 
_ If you arrive in Burma in the monsoon season, as I did, first 
impressions are liable to be depressing. The road into Rangoon 
from the airport is winding and nondescript. There are little 
roadside stalls, trees, undergrowth, people in long skirts smoking 
cheroots under black umbrellas in the gently falling rain: a 
generab atmosphere of peaceful, unhurried decay. This impres- 
sion deepens in the centre of the city. There is grass growing 
in many of the streets, large numbers of stray dogs wander in and 
out of the traffic and sniff the garbage lying about on the pave- 
ments. There are wonderful pagodas and broad, fine highways, 
there are lakes and parks, but many of the public buildings seein 
to be peeling and dirty and rotting away, The pavements are 
cracked and broken, gnd liuered with outbreaks of little stalls 
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where germ-laden food is exposed to 
the city air. And among the big 
strgcts are large colonies of jungle- 
huts with thatched roofs. There are 
wretched alleyways, muddy under 
foot. This, one feels, is a city which 
does not care. What a change to 
be in Rangoon, after Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, Tokyo or Hong Kong. And 
yet, like all first impressions, this has 
to be modified. It is nothing like the 
whole of the truth. The country of 
Burma, now in its tenth year of in- 
dependence from British rule, cannot 
be judged by the street-scene in 
Rangoon, its capital. 

Take a trip out of Rangoon along 
the road that runs north to the town 
of Pegu, and you come on a sight 
which is common enough in the Far 
East but which, “as far as Burma is 
concerned, is all-important—the Tice- 
fields, Stretching away to the horizon, 
mile after mile of them, -gleaming 
sheets of muddy water with the plants 
sprouting and the patient, bent backs 
of the peasant cultivators and the 
oxen pulling the wooden ploughs, Rice -į 
is the salvation of Burma. Before the 
war this country was the biggest rice- 


it is still on rice exports that Burma 
can rely for her foreign exchange, the money with which to buy 
all the goods she needs for industrial progress and development 
to raise the living standards of her people. And whatever happens, 
though rebels and bandits rove the countryside, though schemes 
for development go wrong, in spite of all the Government’s 
difficulties and set-backs, the soil of Burma goes on yielding 
the rich harvest of rice; the country is always saved from ruin 
by the peasant in the fields. Indeed, of late years, the production 
of rice has been slowly but steadily increasing by about five per 
cent. every year. Steps are being taken to improve production still 
further; and so, as long as there are no big fluctuations in world 
prices, it would seem that Burma can rely on a steady income 
which will go on.slowing increasing. - 
It has not always been like this since the war. Burma, like 


The'road to the great Shwe Dagon pagoda in Rengoon 
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other Asian countries, has tried 10 pro= 


thought whieh preached that, on at- 
taining independence, a new country” 
must as a matter of course put the 
accent on industry, acquire a steel- 
mill, hydro-electric plant, international 
„airline, and all the other amenities 
which seem to be part and parcel of 
an advanced country. Burma*has been 
through that programme and has had 
to pay rather heavily for mistakes. 
These have been due partly to lack of 
experienced managers, to bad and 
contradictory advice given by. foreign 
technicians, to planning based on a 
high price of rice which did not lest— 


backs which are bound to be ex- 
perienced when there are not the 
trained men available to run industry. 

When you talk to Burmese about 
this, their answer is often direct: they, 
blame Britain for many of the mis- 
takes which have occurred since the 


at 


U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma: a Photograph taken out- War. They say that if Britain had 


L a side No. 10 Downing Street during his visit to this country taken steps to industrialise the country 
exporting country in the world: and in 1955 


before the war, if Britain during 
the colðnial period had trained 
Burmese for managerial and technical posts, many of the post-war 
mistakes would have been avoided. And it is no good suggest- 
ing in reply that in the climate of the nineteen-thirties it was 
impossible to expect Britain to Carry out any industrialisation 
Programmes in the colonies, when the fears were all of over- 
production in Europe. That argument falls on deaf ears. Many 
of the Burmese feel that their country was left to be a kind of 
rural Arcadia, a source of raw materials—teak, minerals, and rice 
—and that not enough was done to prepare for the future. 
But, wherever the fault lay, the mistakes have been made, 
although throughout there has never been a lack of idealism 
and enthusiasm. The Prime Minister, U Nu, a man of great 
personality and a popular leader, has a frankness in his private 
and public words which compel liking and admiration. In the dark 
early days of independence, when local 
rebels (Communists and the Karens, and 
other insurgents) were threatening the 
Government so fiercely that its authority 
scarcely ran far beyond Rangoon, it 
was U Nu who kept the country 
from complete anarchy. But ft is typical 
of his frankness that he said in a speech a 
few months ago that the Government had 
committed a terrible blunder in connection 
with law and order. When the tide of in- 
` surrection had receded, he said, instead of 
finishing off that problem completely, they, 
had diverted their attention to social ser- 
vices and development; and, as a result, they 
failed both in development and in establish- 
ing law and order. Expansion of agriculture 
had been lamentably retarded and such 
activities as land nationalisation had re- 
ceived a set-back. It was like giving a tonic 


Prime Minister said. 

And this question of bandits, insurgents 
——whatever they may be called at different 
times and places—st4!] looms very large 
today in- the Burma scene. Almost every 
day there are reports in the newspapers of 


(continued on page 7-16) 


gress too quickly, which"is always a 
bad thing for an underdeveloped ~ 
country. There bas been a school of 


in fact, to all the shortages and wrong 
deliveries of materials and other set. - 
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_ The Young Idea 


NEW book called Declaration which was reviewed in 

a Third Programme talk by Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones 

(printed on another page) is of value because 1t 

embodies the personal beliefs of a number of young 
men (politely preceded by one lady who is not quite so young) 
of the post-war generation who have made good or are making 
good in literature and the arts. They have been described as 
Angry Young Men or perhaps Solemn Young Men (their weapon 
is irony rather than wit) and they seem to be representative: 
only Mr. Kingsley Amis, author of Lucky Jim, is missing. He 
wrote -to the editor of the book: ‘I hate all this pharisaical 
twittering about the “ state of our civilisation” and I suspect 
anyone who wants to buttonhole me about my “ role in society ”’. 
It is very easy to react violently against the conceit, the self- 
importance, the humourlessness and intolerance of these young 
authors; it is equally easy to sound patronising and say ‘one is 
only young once’ and that their attitude of mind will always be 
found in a rising generation which has talent and self-assurance. 
But what sensible people want to do is to sympathise and to 
understand. That is harder because the authors are not yet able 
to express themselves with the clarity that characterised the Vic- 
torian revolutionists, and because they do not belong to a united 
movement. What they purvey is a distaste, understandable enough, 
for certain aspects of the society into which they were born. 

It has been said of them that they are ‘ rebels without a cause’. 
That is not altogether fair, though the causes differ. Mr. Tynan 
shows Ismself desperately anxious to reform the contemporary 

a theatre; he points out that the British drama still largely flogs 
dead horses. Likewise Mr. Lindsay Anderson is caustic about the 
British cinema with its inverted snobbery and understated 
patriotism. Mr. Bill Hopkins, preparing novels (and presum- 
ably Mr. John Wain who is ‘engaged on a clutch of three 
novels ’ would agree), tells us with confidence that ‘ the literature 
of the past ten years has been conspicuous for its total lack of 
direction purpose and power’. Mr. Colin Wilson and Mr. Stuart 
Holroyd inform us that religion is the cure: “Religious faith a. . 
is the highest condition of the soul’ according to Mr. Holroyd; 
“the qualities required for our survival are the moral qualities of 

- the religious reformer or the Eastern sage’: that is the view of 
Mr. Wilson. Some of them are socialists and republicans: com- 
pared with Mr. Osborne, Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge’s opinions 
about the monarchy aye those of an old-fashioned Whig. Miss 

Lessing, who became a communist ‘emotionally’ in 1942, now 
sees her task as a humanist realist to help put the world right. 
But one thing all these writers do appear to have in common; 
one can read it explicitly or implicitly throughout their book: 
they are obsessed by the hydrogen bomb. With their future so 
menaced, how can they be blamed for feeling bitter with society, 
with the ‘ Establishment’, and with the older generation? They 


may forget that they have been luckier than the middle aged who 
were born in an era@f depression and fascism, who enjoyed no 
subsidised university education or health services. who had to fight 
for mheir jobs instead of selecting them, and have lived to see 
vhich they believed triumph at a terrible price. All they 
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that they are poised over a precipice. 


can see is 
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What They Are Saying 
Zhukov and sputnik 


Yovember 2 it was announced from Moscow 


ON THE EVENING of ; ced fron 
‘unanimously ’ ‘dismissed from 


that Marshal Zhukov had been l 
the Praesidium of the Communist Party and from the Central 


Committee. For several days previously Moscow radio had been 
broadcasting articles in Soviet Army and other newspapers em- 
phasising the importance of the party S role in the army and of 
ideological training fer the forces in view of the development of 
methods of atomic and missile warfare. A few hours after the 
announcement of Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal from his party posts, 
Kioscow annougced the launching of a second and better spuinik, 
containing a dog and instruments to record the effect of cosmic 
conditions on a living body. 

A number of Western commentators noted the significance of 
the timingof the launching of Russia’s second scientific and 
technological triumph, obviously intended to divert attention from ` 
the Soviet internal crisis, and focus attention on Sovict achieve- 
ments on the eve of the celebrations of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. Some commentators expressed 
apprehension at this further evidence of Soviet technical and 
ballistic skill in view of the evidence that Russia was again falling 
under sway of a one-man dictatorship and of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
recent display of irresponsibility in foreign policy by creating a 
war-scare over Syria. 

Following the Central Committees charges against Marshal 
Zhukov—of trying to abolish party control of the armed forces, 
of the ‘cult of his own personality ’, of over-glorifying his con- 
tribution to Russia’s victory in the war, of ‘ political unsoundness 7 
and of ‘ adventurism ° in foreign policy—further accusations were 
poured forth in Pravda and broadcast on November 3. After 
alleging that he had admitted his mistakes, the Marshal was 
charged with arrogance, conceit, non-party attitude, and rudeness 
to his subordinates. An article in Pravda by Marshal Koniev, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, blamed Marshal 
Zhukov, together with Stalin, for the Soviet Union’s unprepared- 
ness at the beginning of the war, for serious blunders during the 
war, and for falsely claiming an outstanding part in capturing 
Berlin. Others of Marshal Zhukov’s old comrades-in-arms were 
said to have ‘ unanimously’ joined in denouncing him, 

For many hours, the Soviet satellite radios appear to have been 
shocked into silence, with the exception of East Germany, where 
an official party statement was broadcast, saying that the decisions 
taken would greatly help in organising the political control and 
education of the East German armed forces. An arti@le in the 
Chinese Communist press, stressing that in,a Communist state 
the army must be under the absolute political control of the party, 
was broadcast several times in the Moscow home service. In 
Yugoslavia, it was announced that President Tito would not be 
going to Moscow to attend the fortieth anniversary celebrations, 
on account of lumbago. (Western commentators interpreted this 
as a sign that the President felt he had been insulted by having 

just conferred in Belgrade with a Soviet leader in process of being 
disgraced.) On November 1, the Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
a candidate-member of the Soviet Central Committee which ex- 
pelled Marshal Zhukov, returned to Belgrade from Moscow, and 
immediately asked for an interview with President Tito. In the 
U.S.A., a State Department spokesman said-it was difficult to 
reconcile the charge that Marshal Zhukov was guilty of ‘ adven- 
turism’ in foreign policy with Mr. Khrushchey’s recently expressed 
desire to entrust him with a mission to the U.S.A. From West 
Germany a Foreign Office spokesman was quoted as saying that 
Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal was a new expression of the struggle 
for power in Moscow which could lead to dangerous consequences 
for the. world. 

In the U.S.A., the Philadelphia Inquirer said: 


A few weeks ago, Khrushchev was indignant that Zhukov had 
not been invited to visit the U.S. At the Turkish Embassy the 
other night, Khrushchev casually said he’d find another job for 
Zhukov, ‘suited to his experience and qualifications’ . . .”- 
[he big Soviet hero of the second wowd war may find ‘he is 
qualified only for spicy, duty at some remote Siberian outpost. 
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en he is to be friend and helper and when 
4 poe to exercise Ais adult authority. It seems to 
he R this only becomes difficult if the two 
es are considered as inevitably incompatible, 
ro me kinds of adult authority are incompatible 
ane a teacher’s role as friend and helper; others, 
as lly effective, are not. And of course it is 
ie teacher's task to dispel ignorance of the 
Jevels of attainment children can attain, but after 
he has done so it is only the children who can 
decide how near these standards they can get 
unless, of course, we want them all to become 
prain-washed little automatons, 

This brings me, sir, finally to Mr. Bantock’s 
rather overworked story of Dr. Johnson and 


a his Latin. Mr. Bantock asks me to ponder on 


the significance of this story. I have often done 
so, as I have also on the great variety of pro- 
nouncements on the same theme which are so 
often made from school platforms. It seems to 
me that Dr. Johnson’s opinion, like those of all 
™ the others, has no significance at all. Dr. John- 
son was a great genius; he was also a pedantic, 
obsessiortal neurotic. His intellectual stature was 
such that it would probably have survived any 
form of educational treatment; it is amusing, 
but quite unprofitable, to ponder on what he 
would have been like had he gone to a good 
‘activity ’ school.—Yours, etc., sus 
Totnes EAS GATED 


Sir,—Now that the big guns have had their 
say on child-centred education may an ordinary 
class teacher join in the discussion? Dr. Johnson 
said many silly things and Mr. Bantock does 


-y neither education nor Dr, Johnson a service by 


quoting one of his silliest utterances. It may be 
true that ‘ ego-involvement’ is not ‘ the one key 
to intellectual achievement’. However, as a class 
teacher I have always understood that my job 
was education which for some reason I have 
never thought of as merely intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Bantock is of course correct in saying that 
the psychologists don’t know all about what 
motivates a child, no adult does. Maturation is a 
one-way street and a teacher born into a world 
without radio is a Jong way removed from an 
eight-year-old who believes implicitly in space 
travel. The only way we can know anything at 
all of the child’s world is to take our cue from 
the children. We still won’t know what the 
child’s perceptions are but it may give us some 


~~ clue as to the child’s needs. 


No doubt Mr. Bantock considers such quali- 


«fed statements as these a little airy-fairy, but I 


find that they give me a broad guide that works. 

e trouble with his suggestion about ‘ teacher’s 
enthusiasm ’ is that what seems a suitable subject 
or enthusiasm to the teacher may not interest 
the child at all. I suggest that he compare the 
knowledge retained by.a self-educated man in a 
Subject in which he was interested with that 
Tetained by one who had the subject ‘whipt” 
into him.—Yours, etc., 


Evercreech RonaLp G. CAVE 


T L. Baird and Television 
Ip wen the recent television programme “This 
$ Your Life’ dealt with the work of Baird and 
conveyed the impression that he invented tele- 
Vision, No.one will deny that Mr. Baird was an 
‘nthusiastic student of the problem but to pre- 


t 4 a 
i ba that he was in any way the inventor of 
ey 
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ea into modern television. 
t is extraordinary that Bai 
should be glorified Sika ho Bode age 
Successtul, whereas the name of Schonberg is - 
so little known, Certainly the presentation of 
the Faraday Medal to him recognises the fact, 
among technicians who know about these, 
things, that he was more responsible for tele- 
Vision than anyone else, Honour where honour 
is due——Yours, etc., 9 
London, ¥.1 ~ BRABAZON OF TARA 


. 


The Red Hand Has Green Fingers 

Sir,—Mr. Wa R. Rodgers’ statement ‘How 
loath the peasant is to invoke the process 
of the law when injured by a neighbour’, in his 
talk on the Ulster peasant in THE LISTENER of 
October 31, brings to mind how different in this, 
respect is his geographical opposite the Munster 
peasant of West Cork, with his passion for litiga- 
tion. A source of the colourful dialogue of the 
books of E. Œ. Somerville and Martin Ross was 
the reports of the law cases in the Skibbereen 
Eagle (now incorporated in the Southern Star). 
I am told that the West Cork peasant is not 
quite as swift today to go to law. 

Yours, etc., 


Dalkey RICHARD MANSFIELD 


Sir,—There is no excuse for Mr. W. R. 
Rodgers. He should have studied the Irish 
tongue when living in Ulster. Then he would 
need have no recourse to a dubious yet in- 
genious etymology of his own invention. The 
Irish verb fuigaimi means to understand. It is 
from this that the word ‘ twigged’ is derived— 
not from a slang peculiar to water-diviners. 
Yours, etc., : 

Barry KINGHAM 
FRANK W, COUSINS 


Greenford 


Uncertain Sounds 

Sir,—The little paper dart that you allowed 
me to shoot in THE LISTENER of October 10 
was apparently more sharply barbed than I had 
supposed. It seems to hawe blinded Mr, Little 
and made him rather.cross. But was my dart 
a boomerang? _ 

In compound words like ‘blackbird’, sense 
appears to determine stress. In all other words, 
if there are any ruling principles of accentua- 
tion, they are surely (as I think Mr. Little 
agrees) phonetic principles. Who would deny 
that meaning sometimes modifies their opera- 
tion? When and how it does so are delicate 
questions ‘which, unlike Mr, Little, I do not 
consider myself competent to discuss ( Eng. 
lang? is not my subject), and they are quite 
irrelevant in a discussion of my teasing of Miss 
White. What is quite evident is that correctness 
of accentuation cannot be determined solely by 
naive references to a paramount semantic 
principle that docs not exist. If it existed, it 
would require pronounciations of, for instance, 
‘extravagant’ and ‘superfluous’ which Mr, 
Little agrees with me in finding ludicrous. ae 
very clear point of my brief letter of October s 
was to cast doubt on the validity of a purely 
semantic argument adduced in support of one 


ranunciation of 


sio i ; strain at OF a ` A 
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‘controversy’, and to suggest — 


following words ’—‘ controversy” figures 
list—‘ different stressings may be 
different people in the South who 
whole with received pronunciation i 
of THe LISTENER, I imagine, needs 
reminded by Mr. Little that analogies can | 
unhelpful; but they play an important part in 
all typss of linguistic usage. Whatever his ear 
tells him, my ear tells me that the rhythm of 
“ controversy’ is as English as the rhythm heard 
in the accepted pronunciations of ‘extravagant’, < 
“superfluous’, ‘ambiguous’, ‘antithesis’, ‘hy- 
pothesis”, etc., etc.; and I guess that analogy is — 
responsible, regrettably or not, for the pro- 
nunciation of ‘ controversy ’ with which he finds — 
fault. A 
May I please have space to shoot another little s 
dart? Mr. Collis (October 17) chides me for 
bringing the notion of preciosity into this dis- 
cussion, I have long thought that one may detect 
manifestations of the less admirable sort of 
preciosity in all supercilious, cantankerous, 
captious, dogmatic, pedantic and irrational 
strictures on other peoples pronuntiation. 
Whatever this idea is worth, I find support for — 
it in a detail of the style of Mr. Little’s letter: 
my irony, he writes, ‘boomerangs deliciously”. — 
Laughing at the précieuses of nearly three 
hundred years ago, Moliére saw a characteristic 
_ feature of their style in their extravagant choice — 
of adverbs: ‘furieusement’, ‘terriblement’, 
‘ effroyablemest’. Once, indeed, he puts Mr. 
Little’s adverb into the mouth of Magdelon 
Cle sublime en est touché délicieusement’); but 
I would beg Mr. Little not to see more signifi- 
cance in this stylistic coincidence than I do 
myself.—Yours, etc., 
Leicester 


L. C. SYKES 


a 


Sir,—I took Mr. L. P. Claridge, from his first 
letter, to be an amiable eccentric. I now realise 3 
that he must be a Scotsman. Speakers of ai z 
Standard (Southern) English have been in- 
capable of the ‘r’ in words like ‘larch’, or 
“father ’, for some centuries now, and I fear that v 
it is too late for us foreigners: to persuade them 
into better habits. r 

Yours, etc., 


Manchester, 21 ALISON HANHAM 


Sir,—Like Miss Duffin, I am “all for local . 
accents’, but I feel that she is less than fair 
in her implied disparagement of the ‘cockney’ 
accent in her letter published in THE LISTENER | 
of October 3. She is uneasy that this accent is 
gaining ground; I wonder if she would $ 

- equally unhappy if the standard English 
she is so anxious to preserve from contamina’ 
were threatened by another local accent—th 
Ulster or of Somerset, for example. 

There is a very widespread prejudice against 
what is more properly called the London acce: 
(the true cockney accent is now almost extinct). 


It is surgly as valid a local accent as tha 


d 
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speaker of. grammatical English, I have long 

beeh consgious of this fact, and like so many 
other Londoners I have been forced to acquire 

can alternative. pronenciation for use in certain 
company. Few Scots or */orkshiremen-have been 

forced to do so, not because of their undoubted 
independence of spirit, but because their accent 
is &pparently more musical in the ears of the 
Speakers of standard English, and is therefore 
an acceptable’ alternative. 


The Future of Independent 


attacks on buses, on villages, sabotage of trains. 
Of the various forces engaged in banditry and 
guerrilla warfare, the best organised are thought 
to be the Communists. Estimates of their 
strength vary greatly. The Karen underground 
organisation, which is campaigning for a 
separate Karen state, may be more numerous. 
One estimate is that all the armed insurgents put 
together who are actually operating number not 
more than about 5,000. But these forces 
fluctuate. It is thought that when an attack on a 
village or a hold-up is planned the guerrillas can 
always, count on the support of a number of 
Jocal malcontents who want to share in the 
loot. 


Expenditure on the Armed Forces 

Against these guerrillas is ranged a large 
force of military police and home guards, About 
forty per cent. of the Burmese Government’s 
budget goes on supporting the armed forces, who 
number about 70,000, But the unrest continues, 
even in places not far from the capital, There 
are widespread rumours of corruption among 
some of the security forces. As one Burmese 
said to me: ‘We should have cleared up this 
mess by now, but there’s been too great an 
inves{ment in chaos—too many people, not only 
the bandis, have an interest in the trouble con- 
tinuing, so long as it doesn’t get too bad’. 

It is true that Jawlessness abounds, although 
there is no effective challenge to the regime. 
There have been moves on behalf of the Com- 
munists for negotiation, These have beex turned 
down by the Government, The Prime Minister 
continues to promise leniency to all who sur- 
render, but he has warned the rebels that this 
offer may soon have to be withdrawn. What is 
certain is that the bandits and the insurgents are 
a nuisance to the economy. They levy tribute on 

- villages, they interfere with transport, And quite 
apart from the Communists, the Karens, and 
other minority groups, are the remnants of 
formations of the Nationalist Chinese Army, 
who flowed over the border from Communist 
China during the civil war and who still con- 
tinue to live in Burmese territory in spite of the 
protests of the Burmese Government, These 
Nationalist Chinese have taken over a number 

of villages near the border with China, They 
live partly by selling opium and partly by levy- 
ing local taxes, They show no signs of moving, 
and the Burmese army sgill appears to be unable 
to dispose of them. Indeed, when one.considers 
the diffeculties and set-backs whigh have come 
the way of the Burmese Socialist Government 
since independence, it sometimes seems nothing 
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THE LISTENER 


Local accents are the subject of humour in 
many countries—in Norway, for example, they 
are one of the, staple subjects for jokes—but in 
no otber country is the accent of the capital city 
considered to be socially inferior and un.ccept- 
able. It is time that a Society for the Preservation 
of London English was formed, before this local 
accent joins Cornish as a dead language. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.10 Henry F. CLEERE 


(continued from page 727) 


o 
short of a miracle that the country has survived, 
But now it seems, ten years after the signing 
of the Independence Treaty, that a new era may 
be dawning. The insurgents are at least being 
“held at bay. The economy is stronger, The first 
rush to nationalise industry, to expel. the 
foreigner, seems to have subsided now. U Nu 
sounded a completely new note in June, when 
he said that development of certain industries 


should be left to foreigners who had the neces- - 


sary managerial skill; and that foreign invest- 
ments should be encouraged, A leading member 
of the Government said to me: 


No country likes its economy to be in the grip 
of foreigners. For some years we were in a fever 
about foreign ownership and we nationalised a 
large number of foreign-owned factories. Today 
that fever has subsided. We realise we are half 
a century behind the industrialised countries of 
the West. To catch up, we need foreign invest- 
ment; and today we take a realistic view of 
foreign capital. 


So a foreign-investment act is due to be 
passed next February to give inducements to 
foreign investors, such as exemption from in- 
come tax and a right to send profits abroad. 
And officials say that negotiations are already 
well ahead with British and American firms to 
start more new factories in Burma; and the 
firms, including Indian and Chinese, who have 
been forced out of the import business by 
government pressure are being encouraged to 
put their profits into fndustry, to start up textile 
mills and other factories, 


An Uncommitted Nation 

All the planning of the Government and the 
work of the pople have to he seen against the 
broader beckground: Burma’s own Position as 
a small, neutral, uncommitted nation with a big 
Communist Power, China, on her north-eastern 
border. The Burmese are conscious of China in 
several different ways- first, there is the border 
dispute, the demand by China for several 
villages along the wundemarcated Chinese- 
Burmese frontier, The Burmese Government 
would like to get that dispute settled for good, 
for while it remains it provides the continuing 
means whereby China can bring pressure to 
bear whenever other differefices crop up, For 
precisely that reason, many foreign observers 
here think that China is in no hurry to settle 
the border issue 

There are also continuing reports of Chinese 
infiltration over the Burmese border, Some of 
them speak of large nusnbers of Communist 
agents coming in every month, It is impossible 


- there is money to be made and gradually taking 


Sir,—I deeply agree with your corresponden, 
James R. Little that ‘there are no absolute an i 
for English accentuation’, He may be interest 
to know that a don who had been dining ed 
Dunstable complained, when detained by a ae Bi 
stable, ‘I’m firm on my feet, but why is aa 3 


street so unstable?—Or should one say un. 
stable? ’ 
5 Yours, ete., 
Crawley PATRICK THORNHILL, 


Burma 


to check these reports, but many of them are 
certainly exaggerated. What is certain is that the 
Chinese are playing a larger part in Burmese 
business life, It is the old story, so common in 
the East, of the Chinese trader with his-superior 
business ability moving into the cities where 


over much of the retai] and import trade, In 
Rangoon, he is even taking over from the other 
main foreign community, the Indians, who 
themselves have a reputation for astute trading. 
The Burmese Government is alive to this and js 
doing its utmost by legislation to keep the busi- 
ness in Burmese hands, But there are many 
loopholes. These Chinese business men are not 
Communists, but in the event of an upheaval 
or an invasion they would certainly wish to be ‘ 
on the winning side, In addition-to them there 
are many Chinese in Burma who are Com- 
munist, although nobody knows how many, 


External Influences 

Nobody expects the Chinese to invade Burma, 
at least under present conditions, The danger is 
rather of Burma one day becoming a Com- 
munist satellite. To this danger the Burmese 
Socialist Government is very much alive. In a 
long speech a few days ago, U Nu had a great 
deal to say about external mfluences cultivating 
disciples and stooges inside Burma, He said: 
‘I have a great’ loathing “for those who allow 
themselves to become stooges of other people’. 
He called on those people who bowed low to 
foreign masters, as he put it, to hold confes- 
sional meetings and admit that they had erred. i$ 
That would show courage and help national 
solidarity, he said. 

Perhaps it is one of the greatest tributes to be 
paid to the Prime Minister and his party that 
they have upheld national solidarity, even in the 
worst times. Burma has never gone Communist, 
never become partitioned like Korea or Viet-Nam 
between the Communists and their opponents: 
It has always remained an independent demo 
cracy. And in the context of Far East power 
Politics that is perhaps the most positive fact t0 
be reported from Burma in this tenth year ° 
independence.—General Overseas Service 


xi 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 1956-57 has been pubi 
lished by the Stationery Office, price 6s. The Rep? 

contains a general review as well as detailed accouns 
of the work of different departments of the Corpor 
tion, sixteen appendices, five statistical tables, as 
Pages of photogr&iphs, and maps showing the ‘COV 
age” of V.H.F. stations and of television stav® 
during the Past year, 
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HERE is an old» Burme 


se proverb th < N 
two buffaloes fight, the gr Proverb that says: ‘When | 


J ound between them gets trodden | 
on’. I had that quoted to me in Rangoon the other week : 
: by a Burmese politician, and evidently the Burmese feel 
this popular saying has for them a good deal of political truth in it 
The two buffaloes are'not, as one might think, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, or the Western bloc and the Eastern bloc; 
jthey are India and China. For centuries these two giants, either 
separately or together, have exercised enormous influence over 
“south-east Asia. One sees the evidence of it not only ig Burma but 
in Thailand; one sees it right down through the Malay peninsula 
and out along the chain of islands that reaches almost to Australia 
—the former Dutch East Indies, out of which the modern state 
of Indonesia has been born. And these two mainly opposing but 
sometimes parallel influences have been particularly strong in the 


i ieftai i i f Sumatra, in Indonesia, 
ll hieftain on the island of Nias, o! 3 
oe addressing his people 


former French territory of Indo-China, where there are now ge 
new independent onai ae ea AEE F Gm 

ia—not ention the Communist- 0 ] | 

Ree eich can hardly bercescubenes ind pendent f 
In a sense the whole of south-east Asia might ca a ndo 
China’. If you travel, as I have done in the last ve mone a ron 
the hills of northern Burma to the island of a Ae highly 
miles away, from the hot, steamy jungles of $ umat = cote ea 
urbanized ant-hill of Hong Kong—everywhere y E 
double impact of India and China. In the charming gaa 
town of Malacca with its many Dutch and For ye Seine 
tions, I was kept awake one night by wild chanting € 


i i - [| remembered then that 

temple; they were praying ira ack our ay Chins i al 
i : 7, illage “prince”; my bedro 

I stayed in the ‘palace’ of a local vil eee eis 
had eee from Hirtlu mythology painted on the ceiling. Mg: 


es . Tamil Indians 
the tappers on the rukker yn Pul in Malaya are 
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ressures in South-ea: 


By STANLEY MAYES 


and there are thousands 
of Chinese working in 
the tin mines. In Ran- 
goon and Kuala Lum- 
pur you willssee whole 
Streets of shops with, 
nothings but Indian 
names above them. 
Cities like Saigon and 
Singapore have vast 
Chinatowns, There are 
1,500,000 Indians in 
south-east Asia and. 
10,000,000 Chinese. 
Not much, one may 
say, Out of a total popu- 
lation of 150,000,000. 
But the influence of 
thege two pervasive 
peoples—and particu- 
larly of the Chinese—is 
out of all proportion to 
their numbers, 


Yet it is not only the Indians and the Chinese that have turned | 
south-east Asia into a complex of plural societies, with all the 
problems that these entail. As one flies from Burma to Thailand 


sees how the ethnic groups spill over and take their customs and 
their culture with them. z 

I went up to Chiengmai in the north of Thailand, and at once 
realized I was near the Burmese border. I saw the same features 
under the same straw hats that I had seen in the Shan States of 
Burma. In the northern Malay state of Kedah I fours people 


living in bamboo huts 


south Thailand around Bangkok. Thai, as the name of an ethnic 
group, applies not only to the principal race of Siam but also to 
two-thirds of the people of Laos, to the Lao tribes of Viet-Nam 


and to the Shans of 
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‘Baiting the lion’ in a Chinese religious festival at Johore Bahru, Malaya 
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President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
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Dutch, such a desire to get rid of everything that smacked ' 
of the old colonial regime, that they have almost thrown 
the baby out With the bath-water. In the former French aa 
territories of Indo-China anti-colonialism is still strong. BS 
| But Laos maintains a close link with France and receives 
help and technicians from her. Even in Saigon, French 
aid is appreciated; South Viet-Nam has recently drawn 
credits front France to enable her to buy French-owned 
ice-fields and carry out her programme of land reform, 
-That South Viet-Nam should have survived at all is 
something of a miracle. Three years ago even the most 
optimistic American would not have given much for 
President Ngo Dinh Diem’s chances, with the country 
ravaged by civil war and the Communist Viet-Minh 
sitting on the Seventeenth Parallel in contro! of the 
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PACIFIC. 


northern half of Viet-Nam. But President Ngo Dinh Diem 


cleverly kept the spirit and evaded the letter of the 


South: 


Geneva Agreement, and with vast doses of American aid 
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built up South Viet-Nam as a bastion against Commun- 


Bangick--—,, 


ism. Lately, however, security has deteriorated in the 


countryside. The rather narrow oligarchic regime of 


President Ngo Dinh Diem and his three brothers and his 


sister-in-law seems to be losing contact with the ‘ grass 


roots’. People are beginning to ask: Could the regime 


survive without American aid? 


The danger of Viet-Minh aggression has lessened, but 


Communist efforts at subversion in South Viet-Nam are 


being intensified. The same is truc of Malaya, where the 


Cambodians, and Cambodia almost as many Vietnamese. Add to 
this mixture of races a variety of languages, different alphabets, 
and all the chief religigns, You will see then why nationalism, the 
most powerful ferment of our times, is in south-east Asia inevit- 
ably a more complex and more unstable kind of brew than in other 
parts of the world. ‘ 
For a time the smaller nationalisms here were. submerged in 
anti-colonialism. Now, in a decade, six countries of south-east Asia 
have gained their independence. Are they yet nations? Malaya, 
the most newly independent of the six, and hy any objective stan- 
dard the best administered, is trying hard to weld 2,500,000 
Chinese, 3,000,000 Malays, and 750,000 Indians into a single 
Malayan nation. Burma, disillusioned in many ways after eleven 
years of independence, is still fighting White Flag Communists, 
-Red Flag Communists, Nationalist Chinese who invaded her terri- 
tory, and. the Karen rebels, The Karens are only one of several 
minorities in Burma who feel no affinity with the dominant 
Burman race, In Indonesia the outer islands dispute the authority 
of the central government. Many Sumatrans are by temperament, 
if not in actual fact, rebels against the Soekarno regime which, in 
their view, skims the cream of Sumatra’s wealth from her oil- 
fields and rubber plantations for the benefit of over-populated 
Java. But what kind of national unity can you expect in a country 
like Indonesia that consists of 3,000 islands which, if you super- 
imposed them on Europe, would stretch from the west coast of 
Ireland to beyond Ankara? 
Western influence on south-east Asia is spread very thin. 
. » Britain, France, and Holland have all left their mark, but it has 
l not gone as deep as they may have hoped. Administratively, 
į Burma has slipped back a long way since British rule ended 
f| eleven years ago. Fortunately the mistakes seem to have been 
realized in time, and General Ne Win is now trying to give Burma 
the breathing-space she needs for a new start. Two big assets 
still left from British rule are the integrity of the army—despite 
la number of ‘political colonels ’"—and a profound respect for the 
| censtitution. 
Malaya has learnt from Burma’s experience. She has more 
trained administrators, but still not eneugh for the highest posts. 
At the moment the administration works smoothly and efficiently, 
but people are asking: Can it last? Maybe it will, because 
independence came to Malaya withput bitterness, and the funds 
of British experience there are still freely drawn on by the Malayan 
Povermment without fear of losing prestige. In Indonesia, on the 
there has been such a violent reaction against the 
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Communist rebels realize thty have lost the ‘shooting 
war’; now all the emphasis is on subversion. Thailand 
has clamped down on the Communists during the last 
year, but the attitude of Cambodia in recognizing the Peking 
regime has angered and alarmed her neighbours. Both Bangkok 
and Saigon look with distaste on Prince Sihanouk’s concept of 
‘neutralism ’, which seems to them to let in Chinese Communism 
by Cambodia’s back-door. There are similar suspicions of Dr. 
Soekarno’s government in Djakarta and the regimented enthusiasm 
for ‘Uncle Ho’ (President Ho Chi Minh of Communist North 
Viet-Nam) during his state visit to Indonesia (I was there at the 
time) did nothing to allay those fears. Since then, however, the 
ruthless crushing of Tibetan independence by the Chinese Com- 
munists has been an object-lesson to all small states in south-east 
Asia who believe they can deal as equals with the Chinese colossus. 
“Neutralism’ on the Indian model once seemed an attractive 
policy to those countries eager to get as much as possible from 
both worlds. But Mr. Nehru’s embarrassed silences and obvious 
discomfiture have shown how difficult it is even for a ‘giant’ 
like India to be really neutral. 

It is in those countries most determined <o resist subversive 
Communism that we look naturally for signs of a‘ healthy growing 
democracy. If one expects, however, to find Western parliamentary 
institutions transplanted to south-east Asian soil and bearing fruit 
immediately, one will be disappointed; just as one will be disap- 
pointed if one looks for representative government in Russia or 
China, s 

Throughout history the peoples of south-east Asja have been 
the governed; even in the villages where colonial or imperial rule 
has not impinged very strongly there is no tradition of democracy 
—of decisions: taken by a majority. Rather thé village elders con- 
sult with the headman and he with or without their agreement, 
decides the issue? That pattern is repeated in the paternalism of 
Prince Sihanouk, in the family counsels of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his brothers and sister-in-law, in Dr. Soekarno’s * guided 
democracy . Even Malaya cannot afford at present the luxury of 

| liberalism, in the belief that flowers will grow in a new garden 
rather than weeds. As the retiring Prime Minister, Tungku Abdul 
jot de; We fav to ach the people democracy, even 
difficult t k seem to be dictatorial’, It would be 
i © make a greater mistake about south-east Asia than to 


suppose that fully fledged democ i . 
independence, £ racy is more important than 


These, it seems to me, are 
work in an area of the world, 
a rergarkable experiment in se 


é 
oe Museu 


some of the forces and pressures at, , 

unknown to many Europeans, where 

If-government has now begun. 
—European Services 
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What is International Law? 


6 OÙ many people assume, generally without giving any 
serious thought to its character or its history, that 
international law is and always has been a sham.” 
Others seem to think that it is a force with an inherent 

strength of its own, and that if only we had the sense to set the 

lawyers to work to draft a comprehensive code for the nations 
we might live together in peace and all would be well with the 
world’. This seems a fair summary by Brierly* of two, wide- 
spread attitudes towards international law. And he goes on to say 
that, while it is not easy to decide which of these two groups does 
the more harm, they have one thing in common; a belief that 

‘international law is a subject on which anyone, can form an 

Opinion intuitively, by using what we sometmes miral oa 

common sense, and without PaT E trouble to inquire first o 

all what the facts about it may really be . ARA t 

What are the facts about Pean law? First, internation 
law is not, as the layman often supposes 1t 10 be, a ee 
academic proposal; something thought up by university prote ie 
in their studies. On the contrary, it is a living, oe eee 
legal principles, universally accepted, founded indee a ee 

Practice of states and about as old as the modern es pa 

itself. The Foreign Office of any developed country is a 

of lawyers whose sole, daily occupation is o ages ie Pa 

innumerable questions of international law as they yie k S 

Temple and elsewhere, there are perhaps three or EE field 

of chambers where a considerable part of the work is in i 


Cin pain of ORGA ol Public Domaini uP State 


A R. Y. JENNINGS asks ‘Is it any use?’ pee 


of international law. Professors may well spend their time over 
something that exists only in their imagination or hopes: 
barristers and overworked civil servants emphatically*not. 

What sort of questions arè they which thus daily pccupy the 
legal advisers of governments? Many of them will be questions — 
about the interpretation and application of treaties; for the major 
part of modern international law is treaty law. To the layman 
the mention of treaties may bring to mind the precarious political 
arrangements we have read about in the history books and a 
recollection that the important treaty was once called “a scrap 
of paper’. For with international law, as with all law, it is the 
breaches of it that command popular attention: what Brierly 
called ‘ our inveterate habit of confusing the pathology of law with 
the law itself, and imagining that we can untlerstand the nature of 
law by giving our chief attention to the occasions of its violation, 
instead of to its operation as an order which we normally observe _ 
in our lives’. After all, he says, even criminals observe the law 
far more often than they break it. And in truth, the many , 
hundreds of treaties that the layman hardly hears about, and which 
are almost uniformly observed, are the very stuff of the normal, 
routine relations between states, 

What do they deal with? Let us glance at some of the topics 
covered in a few of the sixty-one treaties foulhd in the last, 1958, 
volume of treaties to which ufis country is a party. There, we 
find treaties dealing, amongst many other topics, with questions 


such as these: social security, copyright and patents, peaceful ~ > 


slate James Leslie Jirierly (COxtord University Press, 1998, £2 10s) 
useum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
A EA 2 z $ “ak 

ee (os ras Aik = 


A 
G , internatio: 


‘axation problems. fiscal evasions, contract 

en re ies fishery conservation, ier 
ns, ma keting gnd distribution of certain @mmo ian 
ge of goods by rail and by road, and so on. These a a 
estions of high policy between governments; it 1$ bread-and 
tater stuff, directly affecting the kind of law that ‘the man in 
the street may himself come up against. And in these questions, 
and hundreds like them into which international law nowadays 
enters, states do normally use the processes of, law to settle their 
differences; they can and do assume as a matter of course that 
treaties agreed to will be kept and the generally accepted rules 
of international law obeyed. Indeed, if these asgimptions could 
‘not safely be made, the daily business of conducting foreign 
relations would in every country qpickly grind to 4 standsull. 
You may say: ‘This is all very well. I am willing to believe 
that such matters shall we say as international air services or the 
international postal service require legal regulation and that this 
business keeps a certain number of international lawyers occupied. 
But what does international law have to say on the really big 
issues of high policy and power politics? And what happens if 
a big Power chooses to defy it? ? a 


nal air services, weather stations, 
; s of insurance 


‘Reserved Domain’ of the Stale’s Discretion ; 
; Obviously, the layman is right in his suspicion that in this 
eS regard international law has not always been all that it might 

have been, to say the least. But the trouble is not exactly where 
¿he supposes it to be; and it is important to get our facts right. 
; = For many people, I imagine, suppose that international law has 

always had plenty to say about these big issues but that nobody, 


eae alas, i 


has ever taken much notice of it, except perhaps where it 
appened to suit his book. But in fact the position is quite the 
erse. Traditional international law had only one thing to say 
about all these big issues, and that was that it had nothing to say 
about them because they all belonged to the ‘reserved domain = 
= as it was called, of the sovereign state’s own discretion. In these 
matters traditional international law itself spoke the language of 
state sovereignty verbatim. 
So questions like immigration, economic or financial policies, 
tariffs, armaments, forms of governments, alliances, control of 
~ raw materials, treatment of nationals and national minorities—all 
these and much else belonged to this ‘ reserved domain —where 
international law entered not in except to confirm its own 
_ irrelevance. This reserved domain included the right to war 
itself: for war was ‘no illegality °, whatever its motive or purpose. 
= The Jew did not question but simply accepted the right of eny 
= Es state to wage war for any reason and to impose its will by force 
Pearce other states. The so-called laws of war were intended merely 
to keep the methods and instruments of war within some sort of 
Se bounds and to keep a nice balance between the commercial 
interests of belligerent and neutral. Thus, as Brierly neatly put it 
gs eS writing ab6ut the state of the law in 1928: 5 : 
ea It is, however, an error to imagine that international law 
= iy not in fact regularly observed, Breaches occur of the so-called 
_ laws of war, but in time of peace any comparison between the 
regularity of the observance of international law and of internal 
law would probably be favourable to the former, This*is not the 
view of an optimist, because the regular observance of the 
international law of peace is explained only too easily; it is 
generally observed largely because there is little temptation to 
violate it, because its voke lies easily—too easily—on the States. 
Such, then, was the position under what I have called the 
traditional law of nations; it was regularly observed by states 
es but that was hardly Surprising as it occupied a subordinate place 
. in international relations; it was “a conyenient means of settling 
disputes of minor importance or of facilitating the routine of 
international business’. But we must now add that there have 
been great changes in the last few, decades and especially since 
the close of the last war: changes which affect the whole nature 
and function of international law, To begin with, the content 
of the law has deve%ped out of all recognition in scope, in degree 
of elaboration, and in sheer buik. Indeed it has ceased to be 
merely a law n sovereign states. More and 1 
.  ° down to what $ y calls the “cros 
ships’ of orga ale 
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Whole new departments of the law have been developed, some 


with astonishing rapjdity, to meet new needs: for example, the 
law, unheard of even twenty years ago, which concerns the exploi“ — 

tation of the rich under-sea resources of the continental shelf. 
Already equipped svith a considerable body of case law, inter- 
national Jaw has become recognizably ‘lawyers law’, unlike 
the ‘ mere literary, instrument > as Sir Henry Maine called it, of 


seventy years ago. 
. 
Powerful Organizations 
Moreover, the great breac 
failure to provide a legal reg 


h in the system represented by the 
ime governing the use of force in 
aled by the Charter of the 
United Nati$ns which sets legal limits to the use of force by 
states. And, perhaps most important of all, in place of the com- 
pletely decentralized international society of a generation ago, 
we find ap astonishing proliferation of international organizations 
at state Jevel of all kinds; many of them powerful, too, like the 
European Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the International Labour Office, the 
International Monetary Fund, and so on. Many of these: deal 
with just such matters as even a short time ago were accepted as 
being well within the reserved domain of individual state compe- ^ 
tence. And finally, in the United Nations itself, with all its short- 
comings, we have, for the first time in international relations, 
an international political organization which, with its eighty-two 
member states, is well-nigh universal: a fact of great political 
as well as legal significance. = 
This development of international organization in recent years 
tends to be stressed, for it was the lack of it that was the 
principal weakness of traditional international law. As Brierly 
said: ‘The real difference between international law and state 
law in respect of enforcement lies not in any principle but in 
organization’. Later, he elaborated this thought: “Law is not 
a kind of cement with an inherent strength of its own’. The 
strength of an internal system of law, he said, lay in the fact 
that it did not stand alone but was 
Just one element in a much wider system of general social 
organization; because, in a word, it is a part, but not the whole, 
of what we call government, I do not mean to suggest by this 
analogy that the progress of international law must wait for the 
establishment of an international government; that would indced 
be a counsel of despair. But I do suggest that it cannot advance | 
much beyond its present useful but. modest role unless we can 
find internationally what I may call a substitute for government, 
by which I mean the creation of institutions which will enable 
the manifold functions of government, with whatever adaptations 
are necessary—and they will certainly be far-reaching—to be 
performed internationally. s Â 
But today we may safely say that this réquirement is being 
fulfilled and that *international law is indeed advancing along 
exactly these lines forecast by Brierly in 1944. This is not to say 
that the forces of legal isolationism and reaction are by any 
Means spent. The idea of the ‘reserved domain’ of sovereignty 
is sull active in the form of a plea that a matter is one of 
‘domestic jurisdiction’: a dangerous catchword, for there is 
indeed little that is not within the domestic jurisdiction; but it 
does not at all follow that it is without international jurisdiction. — 
It is interesting to note that Brierly recognized the dangers of this 
notion when it first appeared in the early days of the League of 
Nations, when he called it ‘a new fetish, about which, howeve z 
litle seems to be generally known except its extreme sanctity 


Compulsory Jurisdiction 
There is another way in which the development of international — 
law is lagging badly; I mean the difficulty of achieving a reason 
ably €arge field of compulsory jurisdiction for the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. It is not merely that comp: y 
jurisdiction is desirable for the disposing of disputes, though tha 
is certainly truc; but there is also the fact tha i Jaw which 
is only irregularly applied by courts tends to be an unce 
law. Legal rules have to be stated in general terms, bu 
t@ which they have to be applied are flways partic 
é air: Gif: sae? 
ae (concluded | ox page 74) 
»Hazratganj. Lucknow | 
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. cep 

tax; Paine’s tax had: rates increased for higher incomes as pit s 

had not. He looks forward to the emancipation of women along 

k ith the betterment of men. 7 HRA 

; 5 ae A interesting programme. It is one 1 nepie Bee 

struggling men crushed by the weight of convention and a 

- ship. But it is much too ambitious a programo o: e 

simply ùpon a demand that hereditary rank bs abo eee : 
replaced by representative oe with each man g 

s ing more than one. 

nae E shir or forty years Tom Paine was a bogy an por 

all respectable people. He was outlawed in Bopa ra D <S 

were prohibited, he was imprisoned by the French, And on his 

5 return to America he was boycotted by most of his chosen 

nation, whose society he continued to extol as an example to 

the rest of the world, Some part of this unpopularity he owed to 

the book, The Age of Reason, avhigh he wrote in prison and 


which by its attack upon organized Christianity, its unitarianism, 
frightened many of his old supporters. ; : 

But though he was shunned and lonely, Paine remained a 
potent force. The Spitalfield silk weavers in the eighteen-forties 
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are said by an official survey to have spent their Sonday- sipping 
porter and reading Tom Paine instead of going to churgh. He 
remained in the revelutionary library of favourite books because, 
he says so clearly—with surprise that anyone, should doubt it— 
that we are all equal, that wealth and position cannot obscure 
our political equality: there is no mystique In government; 
©That which the whole nation chooses to do, it has a right to 
do. I am contending for the right of the living and against 
their being willed away by the manuscript-assumed authority 
, 
o: as a dangerous sound to all of us, for we have seen whole 
nations choose to Go things which it was not right to de. We 
know that nations and men are more passionate than Paine 
realized, Yet even when we condemn the over-simplification, we 
may, I thinks derive benefit from Paine. He reminds us of the 
fundamental democratic faith that men have equal moral rights 
in democracy as in the sight of God. He will always appeal to 
one element in English society—and in societies inspired by Eng- 
land—to shat no-nonsense, independent, common-sense element 


of nonconformity from which he sprang and to whom he speaks. 
—General Overseas Service 


What ‘is International Law? 


(concluded from page 52) 


like as not will have been completely unforeseen when the rule 
was formulated. International Jaw that is not applied by courts 
is in danger of seeming a mere aspect of the language and 
argument of diplomacy. re = 
It is true, of course, that international law is increasingly 
applied by courts of all kinds, and not least by the internal courts 
of states; for matters of international law frequently arise in 
= . domestic courts, and when they do, international law is applied. 
~ The Hague Court itself has been kept busy one way and 

\ another, and has even in recent years decided some cases of the 
} first importance, such as the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case of 

1951. Yet the fact remains that the Court has relatively little com- 

pulsory jurisdiction; compulsofy, that is to say, in the sense that 
; one state may take another to the court „whether the latter be 
f willing to go or not. There is, of course, the so-called “optional 
clause’ of the Courts Statute by which states may accept a 
; measure of compulsory jurisdiction on a basis of reciprocity; but 
K the coverage of such acceptances has in fact suffered a marked 
j and persistent decline during precisely this recent period which 
f haĝ seen such great strides made both in the development of the 
i - substantive law and in international organization, It is true that 
oes there is at the moment reason to hope that the upward curve 
hip may have begun. The United Kingdom Government and the 
French Government have set an example by changing a far- 
reaching ‘form of reservation which, they both attached to their 
reservation? only a short time ago; and there is strong hope that 
the United States Government may shortly follow their excellent 
example. But it will still remain true that the majority of states 
have not accepted compulsory jurisdiction in any form, wit or 
without reservations. 

So here again there is a popular fallacy, Many, if fot most, 
pecple imagine that the weakness of international courts lies in 
- their lack of effective enforcement procedures. This is not so. The 

true weakness is in many ways more serious. It lies in their Jack 

of compulsory jurisdiction. Of the several hundred awards or 
adjudications by varios tribunals handed down in the last century 
or so, the number that have not been respected by the losing party 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand with something to 
spare. For that matter, it is important to remember that the 
-imternal courts of states not infrequently have run into heavy 
weather in dealing with really big issues, I suppose there can be 
no court in the world with more seal power than the United 
States Supreme Court, But more than once that court has been 
openly and directly defied; and one instance of that is recent, as 
we may all recollect. 3 

No: the real weakness of intérnational tribunals lies not in 
their lack of executive power but in their lack of jurisdiction. It 
3 is important that this position be remedied, somehow or other, 


because compulsory jurisdiction in the long run—maybe even in 
the short run—is a necessary concomitant of the abolition of 
lawful forcible self-help. If the law forbids me to assail my 
adversary, I do at any rate expect that it enables me to hale him 
before the judge. A position in which force is forbidden but 
justice is voluntary is asking too much of human nature, 

This is not to suggest that all international disputes should 
or could be settled by courts of justice, Even within a mature 
system of domestic law, most people hope to manage to keep out 
of the courts, and we recognize, too, that some disputes lie too 
deep to be settled by court actions; indeed, we recognize even 
within the state that some parties to disputes may be so powerful 
or influential that the existing law has to be changed to suit their 
contentions, rather than applied by a court. We must not, there- 
fore, expect things to be very different in international society. The 
judicial function has strict limitations of usefulness, Yet it remains 
true that in a developed society it will always be available at the 
suit of one party to a dispute; and this is certainly no less true 
in the international sphere. It is a pity that so many governments 
are still apparently so touchy about the possibility of being made 
defendants before an international court, They could fearn much 
from the big corporations which regard litigation apd even the 
losing of cases as matters of ordinary routine. e 
a There is much more to be said, but perhaps I said enough to 
show that international law is neither a sham nor yet a panacea; 
enough to give pause to what Brierly called ‘criticisms of the past 
which are often unfair, and demands for the future which are 
often unrealizable’, Today, at any rate, international law is 
developing, perhaps as never before, It certainly cannot alone 
bring abont the kind of international society we all would like to 
see; yet neither can that society be brought about without the 
assistance of a developing international law. It is therefore an 
exciting subject that lies at the core of some of the most urgent 
problems of our time. It is worth finding out about and thinking 
about. 

_ This is not easy to do, for the stock of political ideas that we 
inherit takes little or no account of international law or of the 
problems it exists to solve, I end as I began with what seems to 
me an important observation of Brierly on this very point, when 
he spoke of ‘the curious fact that the writers who have formed 
our modern thought on the nature of the state have almost entirely 
neglected to include the international aspect of the state among 
the data from which they have drawn their conclusions’, And 
again: ‘The dead hand of Hobbes is still heayy upon us, This 


is the nemesis of the neglect by generations of political scientists _ 


to take account of a fact which ought to be the starting-point of 
BPs really scientific study, the simple fact of the plurality of 
states °.—Third Programme 
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By D. E. G. 


OME commentators have said that the great casualty of the 
recent election, apart from the Labour Party, was the 
public opinion poll. I do not believe this. As T see it, the 
; public reaction against the polls stemmed largely from 
ignorance, plus a certain amount of genuine confusion and, in 
some cases, disappointment. Many of the figures, produced by 
opinion polls cannot be independently checked by members of 
the public. For example, 64 per cent. of the public may be against 
more nationalization, but there is no way of knowing for certain. 
The layman has to rely for his judgment of such essimates on 
what he knows about the problems of polling, together with the 
public reputation of the agency responsible for the poll. Rightly 
or wrongly, this reputation is built largely on the success of one 
spectacular prediction: of how people will vote at an election. 


o 


The Art of Reliable Sampling 

The art of reliably sampling the opinions of the public involves 
two basic skills: knowing whom to ask, and knowing how to ask 
them. The better polls have largely mastered these skills by now. 


For example, we know that the actual wording of the questions - 


is important, and that slight changes can affect the results. In one 
American study, 62 per cent. thought that the United States 
‘should not allow’ public speeches against democracy, but only 
46 per cent. thought it ‘should forbid’ them. But each poll is 
carefull to use the same words for every sample, and the frends 
of opinion ought to be reliable. : 

It is equally a matter of skill to know whom to ask. The 
principles of selecting a sample that is a microcosm of the elec- 
torate are well known. But, however much skill is used, one cannot 
avoid straightforward sampling errors, and these depend on how 
large the sample is. With samples of 2,000 to 3,000, such as 
most polls use, these errors should average out at about 1 per 
cent. But any poll could, on occasion, be as much as 3 per cent. 
out through no fault of its own, purely as a result of chance. Apart 
from this, no poll can predict last-minute shifts in opinion. 
Polls publishéd on election morning must already be several days 
out-of-date. With all these hazards, it is remarkable that the 
main polls should have been so accurate in past elections. 

There is no question of failure in the. recent election, either. 
When a sensible comparison is made with the result, the regular 
polls were accurate once more. All came within 1 per cent. or 
less of the final figures, on average. All gave a Conservative 

. lead big enough to produce a majority, even if all underestimated 
it. So why the talk of failure? : 

Part of it was ignorance. The essential step in such com- 
parisons is to eliminate the ‘ don’t knows > and repercentage the 
other figures, on the grounds that people who do not know how 
they will vote are not equivalent to votes cast. The Daily Express, 
among, others, failed to take this elementary 
mortem on its own poll, thereby rejecting a poll that was as good 
as any other. But this is a mistake equivalent to assuming that 
many people promised to vote for an unofficial candidate, a Mr. 
Don’t Know, but unaccountably failed to do so on the day. 


Eliminating the ‘Don’t Knows’ 

But eliminating the ‘ don’t knows’ is certainly to make assump- 
tions. The most*obvious is that they will not vote at all; but it 
is not the only possibility. Another is that some or all of them 
will vote pro rata with the committed people, or the “intenders 


as I shall call them; and a third is that some will vote in a- 


different ratio, but be compensated for by opposite abstentions 
amongst the intenders, For, as well as asking what the ‘don’t 
knows? will do, we must also ask whether the intenders will 
really carry out thei, intentions, All these are possible sources 
of error, and it may seem reasonable to be cautious about the 
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final polls. But eliminating the ‘don’t knows’ has almost always 

worked in the past, although there have been one or two fiascos. 

Why should we have been so cautious this time? ane 
Clearly, the more the ‘don’t knows’, the greater the theo- 

retically possikle margin of error. People were scared this time — 

from a belief that there were more ‘don’t knows’ than usual. 

Hence the fantastic mythology of the ‘won’t goes’, the ‘ won’t © 

tells’ and the ‘don’t cares’. They were said to be deserting 

Labour voters, ashamed to say so. They were deprived Liberals. 

They were staging a ‘won't say’ strike against the impertinent 

pollster. They might even be beginning to think. = 
Was this extra caution necessary? I think not. To begin with, 

the position was somewhat exaggerated. It is true that the © don’t 

knows’ tended tq increase, which is unusual. But there was a 

rather striking disagreement on their number, and two of the polls” 

had no more than in previous elections. : 
However, to find out what the ‘don’t knows’ really did on cs 

polling day, one must ask them afterwards. The Daily Telegraph : 

has done this. They find that about half the ‘ don’t knows’ did 

votes and that rather more voted Conservative than Labour. One 

may ask whether these figures are not inflated: for many of us 

think it a virtue to vote, and we tend to take an over-generous 

view of our virtue. Still, on the face of it, these findings sesm to 

confirm all the fears before the election; although I must point 

out that they are not consistent with the only other evidence—the 

Gallup Poll’s finding that five in six of the ‘don’t knows” did 

not expect to vote. The Daily Telegraph also found that rather 

more Labour intenders than Conservative abstained: although 

this was foreseen by some pollsters. 


The Most Accurate Prediction 
It seems to me that none of this mattered much. It is true 
that there were curious minor discrepancies in some of the polls. 
In the past, the Gallup Poll has tried to allow for the “don’t 
knows’ by pressing as many as possible to name a preference; 
and taking this into account has often improved the prediction. 
In this election, the Daily Telegraph did improve its predickion 
by this means, but the Gallup Poll made its own predictions 
worse! On the other hand, the Gallup Poll has offered a third a 
estimate, based only on the 80 per cent. who answered “ yes’ ; 
when asked whether they ‘expected to be able to go and vote’. 
Despite the fact that these findings are not compatible with the 
Daily Telegraph's follow-up—at least in the behayiour of the 
“don’t knows’—this was still the Gallup Poll’s most accurate 
prediction. 
All this might suggest that the polls are blind men, wise only 
aftêr the event. But although the Daily Telegraph offered two 
estimates, and the Gallup Poll three, all these—as well as the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express—were still within the margin 
of sampling errors. None of them could with certainty have been 
improved upon. None of them justifies talk of failure. The 
combined effect, in this election, of intenders abstaining and 
< domt knows’ voting was not enough tosput the polls seriously 
out: In other words, it was sufficient to ask a straight question 
about voting intention, and then to eliminate the ‘don’t knows ?. 5 
Naturally, no technique involving people is infallible. But it 
seems to me that the ‘don’t know’ problem was largely a myth, 
and the polls were vindicated, despite their own lack of confi- 
dence. I doubt if we shall he’ so scared next time. Apart from this 
confusion, there was one other element in the reaction: the need 
of a scapegoat. Starting from what looked like a hopeless position, * 
the Labour Party fought back brilliantly, and, until the last few 
days, the polls showed a trend to the left. Undoubtedly, Labour: es 
had begun to hope. The resulting disappointment found @ con- 
venient scapegoat in the polls. : 
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So far, I have been trying to itici 

performance at the last clection a wreegentcim of the pols 
3 mi in itself itp the ppblic from turning against olls nae 

uture. But o not think this wi i 

simple reason: the polls fulfil a need ee eee $ d 

horoscopes, and nowadays they are more scientific. eae 

much the polls may deny this function, this is what man eo le 

look for, and only the polls have any claim tq precise e 


Evidence that they are more than an innocent diversion comes 


from the activity on the Steck Exchange after eac 

published. It is even rumoured that one e ae ee 
trying to find ways of predicting the predictions. The Economist 
has not published the polls’ obituary. If the business world takes 
notice, the public will probably follow suit. 


= G) 
Poll or Canvass? 


Let us assume, then, that the polls will continue to sample 
voting intention, and that their results will be publicized. How 
does this affect the political scene? In theory, a complete and 
reliable party canvass would be better than a sample poll. But 
local parties do not always manage a complete canvass, and the 
fact that it is done under a party label can easily distort the 
results. Only two days before the election, both party managers 
announced, almost in chorus: ‘If the polls are right, every 
canvass we have done is wrong’. The polls were right: their 
whole importance in elections stems from the fact that they set 
out to do accurately what the parties have always tried to do by 
more primitive means. . 

But, apart from influencing election campaigns, the polls can 
tell the government when to go to the country, Governments do 
not need polls to know that tax reliefs are working, production 
going up and unemployment down, hire-purchase debts mounting 
and new cars pouring on to the roads. But they do need polls to 
translate these intangibles into potential votes. According to the 
Gallup Poll, there have been only two occasions since 1955 when 
the Government had a clear lead over Labour: Jast autumn, and 
this, Last year there were loud Conservative cries for an election. 
This year, they pulled it off. Any government can pick a time 
when it has a substantial lead on the polls. Provided only that 
its stock does not fali permanently below that of the opposition, 
it can—in theory at least—remain in power in perpetuity. 

Perhaps I am exaggerating the danger. But it is created by the 
very accuracy of the polls. As long as the government of the 
day has a big enough majority and is prepared to use it, and 
as long as it can choose when to go to the country, the knowledge 
that it has lost the support of a majority of public opinion is 
merely academic. The opposition parties cannot benefit from it. 

Apart from guiding the parties and the government, opinion 
polls are themselves, part of the process of an election. Sociologists 
talk of a self-fulfilling prophecy, or a self-defeating one. To 
prophesy that a bank will go bust can, in principle—if the bank 
is small enough and in a closely knit community—really make it 
go bust. Can publishing an opinion poll during the course of a 
campaign have similar effects? 


Effect upon Party Machines: : Ae 
` There might clearly be an effect upon the party machines. At 
the start of the campaign, Conservatives were warned against 
complacency. As the trend to the left built up, Labour visibly 
took heart, Liberals felt compelled to explain away their small 
support as due to a statistical trick—although they did not accuse 
anyone of trickery. The party machines can also react, not 
just to the polls but also to how the other party reacts, Or how 
they think it does. This could reach unimaginable complexities of 
bluff and double bluff, which it would be difficult to trace in 
practice. But different effects upon the morale of each party 
might be enough to swing the balance in some marginal seats: 
Could the polls also have a direct effect upon the vor? (One 
possibility is the band-wagon effect, or what used to be called the 
‘ flowing tide’ . . . a possibility carried to its logically absurd con- 
clusion in one of the many ‘ don’t know?’ jokes: ‘ Oh yes, PII vote 
avhen: I see how the rest have voted’. Some evidence comes from 
a study of an American presidential election. People who, early in 
the election, had not made up their minds how to vote were asked 
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voting intention later, they tended to choose „the “had 
earlier expected to win. A few of these said explicitly.that they 
wanted to vote for the winner. This effect was certainly smal 3 
Some pollsters tend to dismiss it altogether, because, for example, 
large proportions of pecple are known to’ go on supporting 
candidate even while they expect his opponent to win, Clearly, ~ 
they are ready to vote against the tide. à 
I agree that the evidence is against any large-scale band-waġgon — 
effect. But it seems to me that to dismiss it altogether is to forget 
the crucial point about British elections at the moment. In an 
electoral system that magnifies small changes out of all proportion, 
the two main parties are in such a delicate state of balance that 
only small changes are needed. Two or three in every hundred, 
perhaps. That is why small effects on the morale of the party 
machines may be important: and that is why I am reluctant to $ 
dismiss the band-wagon effect Without more evidence. eRe , 
But this is not the only possibility. What about the people who 

merely jump off their own wagons and stand in the crowd, doing 
nothing? Why should not-some of the differential abstention ` 
between Labour and. Conservatives have been prompted, or at 

least reinforced, by the effect of the polls? There is some indirect 
evidence. Politicians were certainly worried by the possibility; and 

one Conservative candidate even wanted the polls banned during 

the campaign, lest the marginal Conservative voter stay at home 

out of complacency, and the marginal Labour voter feel impelled - 

to do something about it. In the American study, already cited, 

a number of people explicitly mentioned polls as helping to form 

their expectations. In the recent election there is evidence that 

more Conservative than Labour supporters felt strongly about the 
outcome; and the poll on election morning, by giving them 

the prospect of a close finish, may have forced them to a¢t. On 

the other hand, how many Labour supporters, already struggling 
between conscience and apathy, looked at the final poll and gave 

up the ghost in advance? 


The Risks Involved 

The polls, then, could have had an effect in two ways: on the 
morale of the parties, and on the, morale of the individual voters. 
Apart from hints, there is no real evidence, and sensitive methods 
would be needed to produce it. Psychological studies of suggestion 
indicate that its effect is mainly on the ignorant and the apathetic. 
But these are the people who are least likely to vote, so perhaps 
the risk is slight. However, so long as so few people are needed 
to swing the balance, I am not ready to dismiss such risks. The big 
danger is that if polls really influence votes, people may begin to 
use them to influence votes. There is nothing, in princip™%, to stop 
an unscrupulous firm or newspaper from publishing an ‘entirely ~ 
fictitious poll, showing whatever trend it wanted. 

Possibly the best safeguard against such abuses is the very 
situation we now have: several polls, known to be independent of 
each other, with a vested irxerest in accuracy, publishing estimates 
that the public can check against both each other “and the final . a 
vote, and making their material available to research workers (as 
happens in at least one case). It would be difficult to get away with 
consistently bogus polls in such circumstances, at least on voting 
intentign, although easier on other issues where the results cannot 
be so readily checked. If these safeguards should ever turn out 
not to work, one might perhaps need to consider some form 
of control or inspection. Such control would not merely need 
tG be fair, it would need to be seen to be fair. T herefore the 
government of the day could not jundertake it, since a 
government-sponsored poll would immediately be distrusted 
by the opposition, and perhaps discounted, much as party 
canvasses are. : ; ; $ 

Possibly none of these dangers ts serious, and I am in any case 
speculating. But to return to the self-fulfilling prophecy: just às 
publishing opinion polls is part of the election process, so is talk- 
ing about them—as long as anyone is listening. The mere fact of : 
airing dangers may alert people, and make them less likely. On Se 
the other hand, it may give people ideas, thus converting possibili- 
ties into actualities. So what will really happen? Although the 
dangers are there, I must end by admitting—like some» others 
recently—that I don’t know.—7 hird Programme n 
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hands for,long. He showed it to Sir Willi ; 
romptly bought it for £1,000. iam Hamilton, 
Sir William Hamilton, who is mosti i 
` z A y remembe: 
husband of Emma Hamilton, Nelson’s mistress roe ni 
known as an enthusiastic connoisseur, and One) of th = we 
popularize the discoveries at Herc e first to 


ulaneum a 
Tour. lt was he who brought the vase into eae mA 


who 


Lady Portland’s ‘intoxication’ 

Its fame had preceded it, and Sir William w. 
notes, letters, and secret messages from th 
Portland, that avid collector of the rare or 
Walpole described her as ‘a simple woman, but perfectly sober 
and intoxicated only by empty vases’. She was certainly 
intoxicated with the Barberini—she paid Sir William 1,800 
guineas for it (roughly equivalent to £20,000 by present-day 
values—a quick and tidy profit remembering what he paid for it) 
Once in the hands of the delighted buyer, the Barberini dis- 
appeared from view. In. fact she had conducted the whole trans- 
action “with such secrecy’, according to Wedgwood, ‘ that she 
was never known even by her own family to be the possessor of 
it’, The secrecy is easily explained. Lady Portland’s family were 
fot unnaturally alarmed at her eccentric buying—she had a dis- 
turbing tendency to pay enormous sums for worthless seashells 
which she thought were unique—and she clearly did not wish 
them to hear of her latest extravagance. 

To Josiah Wedgwood the disappearance of the vase was 
maddening. Excited by the ruraours of its arrival in this country 
and intrigued by its beauty, he was planning, as a final test of 
his technical skill, to produce a copy, and he had only drawings 
to work from. But Lady Portland, like an ecstatic squirrel with 
a unique nut, had secreted it away among her most precious 
possessions and would show it to none but her closest friends. 
Within a year, however, she was dead, and within three days of 
the auction of her collection, the vase was in Wedgwood’s hands. 
The third Duke of Portland had bought it back into the family 
for 980 guineas, and promptly lent it to England’s leading potter 
for reproduction. 

With Lady Portland’s death and its purchase by her son, the 
vase finally lost its identity with the Barberini family and gradu- 
ally became known as the Portland vase, the name it bears today. 
With her death, also, began the great attempts at reproduction, 
and within the next century it was reproduced in plaster, glass, 
brass, silver, iron, marble, and even in wood. But by far the most 
famous and most perfect were the copies made in jasper by Josiah 
Wedgwood in the early seventeen-nineties. Wedgwood spent years 
and countle§s experiments in perfecting his copy and when it was 
completed it won universal praise. Sir Joshua Reynolds, President 
of the Royal Academy, declared it to be “a correct and faithful 
imitation, both in regard to the general effect, and the most 
minute detail of the parts’; > Se 
admiration; William Blake engraved it; crowds flocked to see itp 
Wedgwood’s London showrooms; and it was paraded sirougt S 
courts of Europe by Wedgwood’s son, the second Josia A eons 
clamoured for copies, but such were the difficulties of ae Be 
that they were never a commercial proposition, and to By ase 
are so rare that they have fetched up to £480 in the ee an 
It was felt to be a triumph.for Wedgwood and a oR lara 
English pottery. In the words of Wolf Manko an n 
latest.and most reliable historian, it was the most re 


. ? 
ever accomplished in European ceramic history `. 


as bombarded with 
e art-crazed Lady 
the unique, Horace 


ian Morality 


n SA ark in Victor : 
Wedgwood’s Landmark in but never with 


It has been reproduced by others ever ie Wedgwood firm 
the same success, Even the later attempts of roca Their 1839 
could not compare with the efforts of the fina a Bees oe ana 
Version was of much poorer quality. In fact, 1 , of pottery: for 
Mark in Victorian morality than in the he legs to hide his 
the charming little cupid was made to cross ked and unashame 
embryonic manhood, and the other Re to detail which 
in. the original, were draped with an at 
“ould have satisfied Victoria hee id not decline, but the chief 

Conjecture about the vase itself did no it depicts. On 


interest was S jng the story 
Interest was now directedoe ige Riihi Domains. 
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Queen Charlotte expressed her ^ sight. 
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repe-dancer. Certainly this can be made to fit the figures on the 
vase (though what part the serpent played is difficult to under- 
stand), and the daughter’s kn@wn-aste for muscular young men 
such as wrestlers, rope-dancers, and gladiators supports it; but 
unfortunately the likelihood of a Roman emperor decorating his 


burial urn with the story of his daughter’s casual love affairs is. 
extremely remote. z 


Interpretations Plausible and Absurd 


The other interpretations are a similar mixture of the plausible 
and the absurd. With minor adjustments the figures have been 


made to fit the love stories of Medea and Jason, Theseus and a a 
Amphitrite, Jupiter and Olympias. The more inventive have seen i ! 
the serpent as a swan’s neck and the story, therefore, that of Se, wee | 
Leda; someone else saw in the serpent the symbolic representation 5 
of a horde of ravenous sea-monsters and the story, therefore, that i 
of Thetis, The three young women inevitably led to the sugges- $ 
tion that it was a version of the Judgmenș of Paris, while to Eras- : wi 


mus Darwin, refreshingly but implausibly, the figures suggested a vf 
fertility cult from Asia with the vase playing a vital part in a 
ritual enactment of death and re-birth. If so, the male figure 
must have been the most reluctant hero in the history of fertility 
rites. 

To these suggestions there were constant additions, But in the = 
middle of the nineteenth century the vase was thrust far more a 
dramatically before the public eye. For on Friday, February 7, 
1845, William Lloyd secured his only niche in history and satis- 
fied his drunken desire to destroy when he stepped from a crowd 
of spectators in the British Museum and hurled a stone sculpture 
through the only perfect surviving example of Greek cameo glass, 
and shattered the priceless gem to pieces, Lloyd’s action was not if | 
like those who ease their neurotic hate in the destruction of the ey a 
unique, nor like those who satisfy their twisted standards of 
morality by defacing famous nudes. It was not a premeditated 
act, not the act of a madman. He simply felt a sudden uncheck- ` 
able desire to smash something and the most famous vase in the 
world happened to be the handiest and most tempting target in 
The vase’s habit of being the centre of attention had at 
last proved its downfall. a a l 

Now, carefully pieced together again, it belongs to the nation, 
and stands unostentatiously in the British Museum, Probably few 
of those who stop to look at it realize the mysteries that still 
surround it, It may have contained the ashes of one of the world’s 
greatest generals, it may have been the burial urn of a Roman 
emperor, it may have been worshipped as part of an age-old 
fertility rite. But whatever the possibilities of its strange career, 
they can be little more remarkable than the certainties. And what 
happened to it during its first 1,700 years of existence we shall 
never know for certain. Like the story told by the vase, it is open 
to your speculation.—Home Service 


sorce Lowe has the distinction of having been a member of the 2 
COR E Expedition of 1953 and of having Grosse. the | 
Antarctic a few years later, and in Because it is there (Cassell, 21s.) 
he has described his adventures on both expeditions. He has set 
himself a difficult task, since’ the Everest exploit has already been. 
retold from every possible angle and Sir Vivian Buchs himself has 
written the Antarctic story in considerable detail. Nevertheless this 
is a modest and well-written book, ‘Mr, Lowe's speciality is photo- 
s hy and he has rightly concentrated upon it. The book is 
splendidly illustrated with a selection of his best pictures, “The 
‘echnical information he provides is of interest to all travellers, even ~ 

their goal may be lower than that of this intrepid author, 
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T IS a fair generalization that the characteristics of any 


age are more clearly revealed in the -work of rebels ane 
radicals than in that of conservatives. Burke* was in love 
with eighteenth-century traditions: yet in his romane 
passion, his heady, misty, rhetoric he is far less “ypical of it than 
his opponent and contemporary, Tom Paine. i 
Paine was hard-headed. He çame of good Quaker-parents. He 
5 had served at sea in a privateer. He had been apprenticed to a 
g maker of corsets. He had failed in business as a tobacconist. 
He had the distinction of being twice sacked from employment 
in His Majesty’s Excise Service. He was all his life a noncon- 
formist in the religious sense—but, more important, in the social 
i sense also. For forty years he knocked about unsuccessfully on the 
fringes of the solid and settled world of eighteenth-century 
England. He was the sort of man who sits looking on, making 
cynical remarks in a useless, acute way in some bar parlour 
while the world marches on, run by less intellectual but more 
practical men. : : 
But when he was nearly forty, Tom Paine went to America. 
And in America he found fame. Here was a whole country of 
nonconformists, of irregulars, of rough talents and little pom- 
posity. But even in America, on the eve of the war for indepen- 
derce from England, sore conventions were still powerful. Men 
were ready to revolt but sentiment and habits of mind held them 


ee back. In particular, they hesitated to blame George III for their 
Ei troubles. No such hesitation affected Paine. In his short book, 
he ~ Common Sense, in 1776, he spoke clear, crisp words which broke 


the spell. America, he said, was a new country, Monarchy was a 
ridiculous thing to impose upon an expanding and egalitarian 
society. His book woke Americans and spurred them into decisive 
action. 5 


a 


Stating the Obvious 
It was typical of Paine to say the obvious thing which no one 
else dared to say. It was typical of him to anger his own side. By 
i advocating the abolition of slavery, he soon annoyed the respect- 
Boor able inhabitants of the United States almost as much as he had 
: annoyed King George’s Englishmen, Paine left American politics 
i > with a shrug. He took to inventing. To get commercial backing 
i for one of his inventions, an iron bridge, he returned to England. 
In a short time he was in the thick of radical discussions for 
F: constitutional reform. Before long, he was extolling the French 
Revolution of 1789. His enthusiasm. for it was sufficient to gain 
3 him French citizenship, to gain him a seat in the Assembly in 
f Paris—though, in due course, this earned him imprisonment under 
the Terror and almost earned him the guillotine too. But his 
cathusiasm also carried him into writing The Rights of Man 
a book which began as a defence of the French Revolution 
against Burke’s attacks but developed into a full exposition of 
Paine’s own political philosophy. 
S I said Paine was always an anti-conformist, an ‘outsider ’; 
but 1 also said that he was typical of the eighteenth century. 
What I mean is at once apparent when one reads The Rights 
cf Man. In it he mocks at the social system of his day, at landed 
“ae respectable, Georgian England and the old foppish France. But 
= the solidity, the stability of that old world had accustomed men 
to think of human nature itself as solid, as stable and simple. 
‘Man was, for them, a rational being. This is the fundamental 
fault in Paine’s books. He proposed. 10 remove not just the kings 
but also many of the social bonds which tie men together and 
keep them lazily conventional. He assumes that men do not 
need these tics; that, human nature will be unaffected by their 
dissolution. Human Beings for him are rational and calm, We 
know them to be passionate, and we know that when one splits up 
sociai units there may be a r€lease of energy as marvellous as 
- *that from the atom. 
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` “The Rights of Man’ 


STEVEN WATSON on Thomas Paine 


The paradox about Paine is that he condemns the artificialities 
of society of his day without realizing that his own view of man- a 
kind is one of those artificialities, For him, most problems were 
simple because his analysis is so superficial. All is black and 
white. But his argument was immensely persuasive for two main 
reasons, Ffst, because he made everything so straightforward; 
there is no subtlety: second, because his language is so vivid, He 
was a natural phrase-maker, Perhaps the most famous phrase is his 
sneer at Burke: ‘He pities the plumage and forgets the dying 
bird’. “But is this not also vivid? Attacks upon the French 
Revolution, he says, will encourage it» ‘for the more it is 
struck the more sparks it will emit’, Or this: “When the tongue 
is let loose in a frenzy of passion it is the man and not the 
subject that becomes exhausted’. Or this, at the root of his. 
philosophy: ‘Society is produced by our wants and government 
by our wickedness . . . Government, like dress, is the badge of 
lost innocence . . . the palaces of kings are built on the ruins 
of the bowers of Paradise ’. 


Paine’s Philosophy 

What, then, is Paine’s philosophy? Men, he says, are social 
beings and equal politically. Rank and tradition are all blarney 
to conceal the vile conquests and injustices of the past. To preserve 
themselves from the inconveniences of social life, men make a 
bargain to regulate their behaviour to one another. This is a 
constitution. Once this bargain has been made they hire a govern- 
ment to administer these rules for them. If they were always 
perfectly behaved they would not need a government. This is 
what he means by saying: ‘Government is the badge of lost 
innocence °. Indeed, as men grow more civilized—i.e., more fully 
rational, more full of eighteenth-century calm—they will need 
government less. We can then look forward to government 
“withering away ’ not, as with Marx, by the victory of revolution, 
but by the growth of common sense. England, says Paine, has no 
constitution. It has only a barbarian brought over from Brunswick 
and paid a million pounds a year to be a boss. America, on the 
other hand, has its constitution: he had helped to inspire it. 
Indeed, Paine’s view that very little government is necessary 
and that it is usually corrupt is a very American attitude. He 
wants us to be rid of kings and dignities and to build in the 
certainty that a nation is not a living body but a social club, 
its existence based not upon emotions but upon common-sense 
rules generally agreed. 


A New Start 
Paine’s views demand a completely new start. He is, therefore, 


a dangerous adviser to those who have inherited passions and 
obligations from the past. In France his counsel was dangerous 
when it Was not just ineffective. In America in the days when 
America was new, in the days when social tension could be re- 
leased by expansion westward, he had something like his simple 

society uncomplicated by internal Struggles for power 
x Having declared that the main cause of war is the ambition of 
kings, Paine recommends a united Republic of Europe. Peace, 
he thinks, with America and Asia is sure, His guarantee of peace 
is man’s self-interest : men will profit by trade; trade demands 
peace, It is more sensible to exchange goods Aten to exchange 
blows and therefore men {once wicked kings are abolished) will 
enjoy peace. And with the money saved by cutting down arma- 
ments Paine has some interesting schemes to protec sehen 
in which he is a century ahead of history. He wants to have 
N a education for all children, He wants, and does tke 
pene Si x pices of old-age pensions, He will reform the 
Seas K ave a progressive income-tax, He just beat 
itt in putting forward a scheme for an income 
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Personal view 


Britain’s choice of partners 


by MAURICE ZINKIN 


In tHE recent House of Commons foreign affairs debate, 
members were essentially again discussing the same old 
choice with which we have been faced ever since the war. 
Are we going to be a very junior partner of the United 
States, or are we going to help create an independent de 
Gaulle-style Europe? 

Sometimes people talk cosily about the Commonwealth as 
a third possibility. But more than half the Commonwealth 
countries are non-aligned. None of them, except Canada, is 


vitally interested in the defence of western Europe. None of . 


them is prepared to enter into a Common Market with us. 
They enjoy their free entry into our market. They do not 
propose to give us free entry to theirs. The Commoner 
relationship is one of affection, understanding, and mutua 
trust, It is not one of power or economic unity., 

In the choice we have to make, our interests, as the 
Americans themselves sometimes remind us, lie with Europe, 
for two reasons. Only Europe can offer us a market of the 
size the newer industries need. Only in Europe can we be 
part of a great power. Yet, with all the gradual movement 
we have made towards Europe over the years, we nayg 
always fallen back on America at the crunch, as at Nassau, 
or as in the Prime Minister’s present determination to ave 
an American veto on the Atlantic nuclear force. Yet it was 
largely we who thought of Europe. Nobody had more part in 


its invention than Sir Winston Churchill. He saw the need 
and he saw the 


e end of the 
war the countries of Europe were looking for a British lead, 
b 


in a way they had never done before and certainly do not 
now. n 
At the beginning we could perhaps have re-made Europe 
in our image. The chance was fost: essentially, I think, 
because the Attlee government was so parochial, They did 
*not like Catholic political parties, they loved their rather 
inefficient physical planning, they thought all continentals 
politically unstable, they did not like foreigners, Tney even 
believed the continentals were all right-wing, though the 
French government owns most of the banking system, the 
state In Italy owns a large part of industry, and Holland has 
had an ineomes policy for years. Even Germany has a capital 
gains tax. Above all, they suffered from the illusion that they 
had some special sophistication in world affairs which made 


up for their lack of physical power. It is said Mr Ernest - 


Bevin told the Americans they should resuscitate us first 
and then we could go on to rescue the Continent together. 
The Conservatives did not have Labour's suspicion of 
Europe. During their years of power they entered into an 
association agreement with the Coal and Steel Community. 
They joined in European atomic and space research pro- 


grammes. They created E.F.T.A., and they finally applied to ~ 


join the Common Market itself, But, unfortunately, they 
were always a stage behind. In 1955-56 they could have had 


a free trade area for all western Europe. If they had joined - 


ihe Common Market in 1958 they could-have had all the 
special provisions for the Commonwealih and for our 
farmers they could possibly have,wanted. If they had simply 


signed the Treaty of Rome in 1961, de Gaulle could not . 


vetoed them. If they had been prepared to 

Saa with him in 1962, or perhaps had io 

ped him k get his tyiumvirate of America, Britain oa 
nce in 1958, I do not believe he would even have wante 
o veto theme 

_ The Conserv 

of the British people, by 


ives W erhaps inhibited by the attitudes 

eile any vol al me. We feel ae more at 

) ith Canadians or Australians, Indians or Americans, 

= ee oe do with Italians, Germans, and Frenchmen, for 

> obvious reasons of history, language, and political tradition. 

; Many people think that the Italians have too many com- 

munists, the French are unstable, and the Germans are ex- 

Nazis. Mr Macmillan could not sign on the dotted line in 1961 

because most of us would have thought he was letting down 

our Commonwealth and E.F.T.A. partners,*however mucheit 

is now obvious that, once in, we would have been able to 

protect them pretty effectively. The French havé endless con- 
cessions for their ex-colonies. 


> 


Special relationship with the U.S. 


It is interesting that never at any stage of this long ten- 
year move towards Europe did we really face the fact that 
joining Europe meant giving up any claim to a special rela- 
tionship with the United States. On the contrary, we were 
sometimes inclined to argue, to the annoyance of the con- 
tinentals, that the dowry we were bringing to the marriage 
was precisely this special relationship. We never seemed to 
realize it was not only de Gaulle to whom this claim to be 
special was intolerable. This claim to a special relationship 
with the United States is in any case new. In the nineteenth 
century it merely meant that we were endlessly patient with 
America over things such as Fenian raids into Canada or the 
excesses of such Secretaries of State as Olney. Before the 
first world war we made no attempt to get the U.S. into our 
entente with Russia and France. Indeed, up to 1939 the 
special relationship for us really boiled down to two pro- 
positions: first, war with the United States was inconceiv- 
able; secondly, we were confident that if we were actually 
visibly losing a war against the Germans, the Americans 
would step in to rescue us, The special relationship as we 
now think of it is essentially a post-war, a Churchillian, 
phenomenon. G s 

By 1945 it should have been clear to us that we were a 
much, much smaller power than the Americans. It was not. 
Roosevelt was dead, Truman had not yet displayed his sub- 
sequent greatness. Churchill stood out as much the greatest 

«man in the free world. Because of Churchill we were able to 

feel.that we were equal to the Americans, even that we had 
some special political skill that enabled us to act as their 
teachers in world politiés. Because Churchill had so often 
influenced Roosevelt, we came to feel that the first end of 
British policy was influencing the Americans. As a basis fore 
policy, however, influencing Americans will not do. On the 
really inportant questions the Americans make up their 
minds for themselves. It was Truman who decided to fight in 
Korea, and I do not remember that we were consulted over 
Cuba. Our influence on the Americans is purely peripheral, 
over contingency planning for West Berlin or who should 
be Prime Minister of Laos. Indeed, we do not need more 
> influence than that. 


Acceptable American policies 


5 Even left to themselves, the Americans seldom produce 

å important policies which do not suit us in some vital way. 
The main difference between us and them is that we are more 
inclined to be appeasers than they are, in both the good and 
the bad sense of that famous word. We find our position as 
an American protectorate so comfortable because if the 
Americans simply pursue their, own interests and ideals, it 
gives us very much the sort of world we want. Of course that 
does not mean that the Americans often do anything in par- 
ticular to protect*our special interests, The ending of Lend- 
Lease, the MacMahon Act, the American Treasury's attitude 
tf sterling in 1949, Suez.ethe pressure on Germany to buy 
American arms—we have our grievances. At this very 
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moment American aid is helping to keep Nasser afloat ata 
time when he is actively engaged in subverting the South — 
Arabian Federation and the Aden base. ; ; 

From the American point of view there is no reason wh 
they should treat our views as more important than those 
of their other allies. They can perhaps rely more on our 
loyalty, they certainly feel more at home with our officials, 
soldiers, and academics. But these are poor reasons for listen- 
ing to us rather than those more intimately concerned with 
any particular problem. Over China their special relation. 
shép is with Chiang Kai-shek. In south-east Asia their special _ 
relationship is with the South Vietnamese. On Cuba, their ~~ 
special relationship is with the Latin Americans. Above all, ; 
in the key contest with Russia, in Europe, their special re- 
lationship is, and must be, with Germany. It would be 
ridiculous for the Americans to listen more to us than to the 
Germans on what to do about West Berlin or how to treat 
East Germany, or even about whether to withdraw nuclear 
weapgns from central Europe. 

Naturally we finish by consoling ourselves with baubles, 
Mr Wilson boasts of his success in persuading President 
Johnson not to give up a veto he always intended to keep.. 
It never seems to have crossed Mr Wilson’s mind that if what 
he wanted was to unite Nato instead of simply taking sides 
against General de Gaulle, he ought to have gone first to 
Bonn and Paris, Rome, The Hague, and Brussels. But his 
policy is that the United Kingdom should be defended by 
American nuclear weapons and perhaps by German troops, 
while we use our own forces to defend Iran and Tanzania, 
Malawi and Thailand. That’ if what he called our ‘world 
peace-keeping role’. Even under this government however, 
we have not forgotten our European option. In sixty-five days 
they have already twice been very firm about our interests in 
any conversations the Common Market countries may have 
on political union. This should indeed be our first priority. 
What really matters to us is not making it up with Washing- 
ton. We have no quarrels with Washington: it is making it 
up with de Gaulle. Until our argument with him is settled, 4 
nobody can make a truly satisfactory Europe; neither he, nor SA d 
we, nor anybody else. Ta 


Ex-imperial powers 


The argument is the more unfortunate because we and the 
French really see the world very similarly. We are both ex- 
imperial powers with special ties of language, affection, and 
institutions to our ex-colonies. We are both ex-great powers, 
to whom mattering in the world is important, De Gaulle and 
our pro-Europeans would both like a Europe without customs 
barriers and with a common defence and foreign policy, but ~ 
would not wish to sink the whole identity of England and 
France in a federal Europe. On all these crucial issues de 
Gaulle’s answers suit us well. His insistence that the prob- 
lems of foreign policy and defence do not end with the Nato — 
area, but are indivisible over the world, should be acceptable — 
to a power with our range of overseas commitments. His 
belief that Europe must have its own deterrent is only an 
extension, a more effective extension, of the belief in an 
independent deterrent to which we have clung so fiercely. 
His argument that Europe can only be a power and an influ- 
ence if all its members put their loyalty to Europe first is 
clearly true. If Europe is ever to be an effective entity, it 
will have to be a de Gaulle-style Europe. His veto of our entry, _ 
therefore, was foolish as well as tragic because, for 
Europe to come into being, it needs Britain as a memb 
Otherwise the Germans will 


For us, going into Europe, as Mr Macmillan pointed 0 

y great power again, It would ne 
free us of the economic and defence constrictions which are- 
threatening to strangle us, Economically, we suffer from 
two weaknesses: we have to carry the burden of sterling 
a world currency, and our market is too small, We cafinot 
get an adequate-sized market by going in with America 
the Commonwealth. Neither Wants a customs union wit 
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The only way in the long run of giving ourselve 

l A Sa fi 
for the growth we need is by going in with purge ae 
sterling, .°Giscard d'Estaing, the French Finance Minister 


- hag what may be a solution. He has propoSed a system of 


composite reserve units which would make j 
for sterling to remain a reserve currency, ne ra hee 
would need to be made less deflationary AG to wore 
properly. So far as markets are concerned Europe has a 
market big enough for the most sophisticater? of industries 
as the French and Germans particularly are already aie. 
covering. Our aircraft industry would not be in the difficulty 
it is in if it had been more prepared in the middle ‘fifties to 
go shares with the Europeans in building up’a single Euro- 
pean aircraft industry. We just about balance our trade with 
the Common Market and our exports to the Common Market 
countries has doubled since 1958. Nowhere in the world is 
our position so favourable. If we can do this against a tariff 
which in each country more and more discriminates against 
us in favour of the other common market countries, what 
could we not do if we were inside the tariff barrier? ^ 
Equally on defence we cannot. get away from the fact 
that the United Kingdom is geographically part of western 
Europe. What threatens the Germans or the Dutch, the 
French or the Belgians, threatens us. What does not threaten 
tfem does not threaten us. Our boundary is inevitably on 
the Elbe. Unless we are to retire into a sort of Swedish 
neutrality, the defence of the United Kingdom must be 
part of the defence of Western Europe as a whole, and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home was just as conscious as General de 
Gaulle of the need to make i¢ clear that in the one in a 
million case where the Americans do not look after us 
we could do some damage ourselves; as de Gaulle has 
perceived, it is not necessary to be able to destroy all 
Russia to deter the Russians from action against a 
country on which they have no territorial claims and in 


Japan's place 


ation 


TENER |. 
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which they have no hope of a communist re 
The Prime Minister insists that we have overseas ci 
ments which prevent our taking so exclusively Europ 
view. This is only partly true. Clearly we have an obligation 
to help to defend-India against the Chinese, Malaysia against 
Indonesian cofifrontation, and South Arabia.against Egyptian 
aggression. But these are not specifically British interests in — 
the way the defence of the United Kingdom itself is. There is 
no reason why these obligations should be discharged by us - 
alone. The Americans and the Europeans, even though they 
may not have the same ties with these countries, have exactly 
the same interest in-seeing that aggression is not committed 
against them as we have. Going more deeply into Europe 
would not in itself be a reason for giving up our duties in the 
east. It might bera means of persuading the Europeans that 
they too have an interest in seeing that aggression anywhere - 
did not paye We may be paticularly fitted to play a peace- 
keeping role, as the Prime Minister said, because in so many 
places we are simply there. But that is no reason why we 
should not persuade others to be there too. A 
More important than any of this is our sense of inde- : 
pendence. De Gaulle is right in saying Europe cannot survive 
for ever as a set of protectorates in the United States. At 
present we are in the position of the Indian princes towards 
the Viceroy. It is a very comfortable position so long as the 
Viceroy does not go home. Surely it is our duty to the Ameri- 
cans as well as to ourselves to try to defend oursélves; and as 
costs of defence go up and up this can only be done by all 
western Europe acting together. Defending Europe is for the 
Americans a great burden, especially now they have China 
to worry about more and more. That is why President 
Kennedy always hoped for a Europe that could stand on its, 
own feet, side by side with the United States. One day sueh 
a Europe might be possible without us: today it is not. By 
choosing Europe, we enable Europe to be born. 
à —Third Programme 


in the world 


by JAMES JOLL 


Few nations in history have been more totally defeated 
than Japan in 1945, and few nations have transformed their 
political and social systems more rapidly and completely 
than Japan did in the years of American occupation. Defeat, 
political trafisformation, and economic recovery have pro- 
duced stresses and problems in Japanese life; but on the 
whole the Japanese people today are freer and more 
prosperous than they have ever been. - 
But if Japanese domestic politics and Japanese society 
have been revolutionized by the defeat and occupation, 
Japan’s international position has also been totally changed. 
Japanese history, since the start of westernization a hundred 
years ago, has been largely the history of Japan’s emergence 
as a great world power. Since 1945, however, Japan has to 
some extent been forgotten by the outside world aud na 
played little direct part in the great international changes 


t twenty years. y 
> Te ne Bae ts some extent the result of, deliberate 
policy on the part of successive Japanese sive = 
Japan’s conquests, and the so-called New Order in “as 2 Se 
which she set out to create, left bitter resentments Anope 
the peoples of south-east Asia, as well as conte the 
development of their own movements for Oa Reet 
dence. Any fresh attempt by the Japanese to Pot ; ate 
forward as the natural leaders of the area wou ee mE 
to meet with a very hostile reaction—at least i xe eae 
and perhaps still today. Japanese leaders since the ae ; 
been unwilling to take any initiative and have—T'g te 

ethink—been anxious to build up the image of the nevi pi x 
loving, democratic Japan. Each act of international recogni 
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tion that adds to Japan’s prestige without involving her in 
international responsibilities has been welcome; and the 
tremendous effort which the whole Japanese people put. inte 
making the Olympic Games a success fits into the same 
general pattern. 
Japan’s new image is a perfectly genuine one. Indeed, it 
eis impossible to imagine that the one country which has 
experienced atomic bombing should be anything else but 
devoted to the cause of disarmament and peace. However, 
it is doubtful how long a country with Japan’s economic 
strength, technological achievement, and world-wide trading 
interests—which have been recognized by her being the only 
Asian state to become a member of the 0.E.C.D.—can con- 
tinue a foreign policy based on what the Japanese call a 
‘low posture’. There is, in fact, considerable pressure from 
the outside to make her play a more positive part. Ever 
since the Korean war, the Americans have been anxious for 
Japan to have a place in their far eastern military system, 
and it is relations with America that have been the subject 
of some of the bitterest controversies in Japanese internal 
politics. But it is not only the Americans in their desire to 
involvé Japan in the cold war who have come up against 
Japanese reluctance to commit themselves too far. There 
seems little doubt, for example, that when Mr Butler visited 
Tokyo last spring, he was hoping to persuade the Japanese 
to play an active role in the dispute between Indonesia and 
Malaya; and this was something the Japanese politely but 
firmly declined to do. 3 
Attitudes towards America are naturally ambivalent; while 
it was American political guidance and American economic 
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1024 a 
> that made possible Japan’s recovery. it was the 
a who aronpel the bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. If*some people on the right see in America A 
coutry which has humiliated Japan's national Dudes 
anti-Americanism certainly plays a part in the suctess 2 
the new right-wing political ang religious movement, the 
Soka Gakkai—the conservatives also realize that Japan’s 
milftary security and in part her economic prosperity depend 
on the ‘American alliance. In general, the Japanese, like some 
- people in Britain, are always ready to think the worst of 
America, while they are all, including the conservatives, 
ready to think the best of China. It is thts emotional involve- 
ment with China that reminds one that Japan is, after all, 
an Asian country. ieee : z 

In Japan, arguments about foreign policy are inextricably 
linked with domestic political controversy. This is, perhaps, 
partly due to the lack of mvefriding domesti¢ issues of a 
general and ideological kind, but it is also due to the 
impotence of the socialist party in the present electoral 
situation. When the main opposition party has little hope of 
power at home, arguments about foreign relations take a 
disproportionately large place. Sometimes, however, the con- 
nection between internal and foreign politics is a direct one. 
When the Japanese constitution was “drafted under the 
American occupation, at a time when the overriding aim of 
United States policy was the total demilitarization of Japan, 
a clause was inserted specifically forbidding Japan to main- 
tain any armed forces. This provision has become, from the 
American point of view, extremely inconvenient. The 
Americans would like the Japanese to play a full part in 
their Asian defence system, and the Japanese conservatives 
stress the need for Japan to be able to defend herself. 

“In practice, Japan“does now have an army, called the 
Security Forces, whose constitutional position is dubious, to 
say the least. This has enabled the Socialist Party to emerge 
as the defenders of the constitution—which they used to 
dislike because of its American origins—and there seems 
no doubt that if the government were to propose a formal 


` 
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‘Attitudes towards “America are naturally ambivalent’: 
students outside the sates of the US, naval base at Sasebo last mont 
staging a sit-down protest agginst the arrival of the U.S. nuclear. 

powered submarine on a three-day visit ear- 
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change in the constitution to allow for a further stage of 
rearmament, the Socialist Party would stage mass protests 
similar to those which broke out against the Secufity Treaty 
with America in 1960. Incidentally, one of the many incaicy. © 
lable results of the explosion of a nuclear bomb by the 
Chinese is its effect on Japanese politics. The Japanese 
socialists are afraid that this may give the conservatives 
the chance of raising the constitutional question again anq 
asserting more strongly than ever the necessity of providing 
Japan with adequate means of defence against China, either 
by- increasing her own forces or by permitting the United 


Siates to station nuclear weapons in Japan. A 


It is inevitably China who dominates the international 
scene as viewed from Japan. Japan’s links with China have 
always been close. Her culture is largely Chinese in origin; 
her involvement with China, politically, economically, mili- 
tarily, over the last seventy years has been deep, and the 
bad conscience which many Japanese feel about Japan’s 
aggression against China in the nineteen-thirties only 
emphasizes the emotional links between the two countries. 
But of course there are practical reasons for this involve- 
ment as well as emotional ones. The Japanese need to trade 
with China, which is their nearest and most obvious market, 
and it is noticeable how active even the conservatives afre 
in trying to develop contacts with Peking while trying at 
the same time to avoid damaging their relations with the 
Nationalist Chinese in Taiwan who are, with Korea, Japan’s 
other nearest neighbours and trading partners. Moreover, 
China is not only traditionally and geographically an obvious 
market for Japan: she is also herself on the verge of 
becoming an important industrial power which may well 
need the kind of goods produced in Japan and might even- 
tually provide the kind of market for Japanese exporters 
which they now have to seek in Europe and North America. 

However, important as these economic considerations are, 
it is perhaps political, ideological, and emotional factors that 
determine Japan’s attitude to China, and, from this point of 
view, it is naturally the Japanese Left that is most involved, 
especially with the Sino-Soviet dispute. This is partly because 
their own weakness at home makes them look abroad in the 
hope of finding a pattern on which to model their own action 
and thus find a way out of their difficulties. They are wonder- 
ing, for example, whether the Italian communists, who are 
both a mass party and a parliamentary party, might have 
something to teach them about tactics, and they have a 
rather pathetic belief in the ‘new Left’ in Britain and are 
disappointed to hear that this is very much a minority 
movement with little political influence. There is no ‘doubt 
that they will be following the fortunes of, the Labour 
Government very closely. But, above all, it is the Chinese 
revolution that preoccupies them. For them the Chinese 
revolution is far nearer and more important than the 
Russian revolution, and it is characteristic, I think, of the 
whole Japanese Left that in the Japanese Communist Party 
it is only a few of the old guard who grew up under the 
influence of the Russian revolution and Russian leadership 
of the international communist movement between the wars, 
who have remained loyal to the Soviet Union and not come 
ee Support of the Chinese side. 

oth a traditional suspicion of Russia, going back to the 
end of the last century and common to L Tana 
and a sense of solidarity with an Asian revolution in a 
neighbouring country have combined to arouse sympathy 
for China. In the eyes of the Japanese Socialist Party the 
Chinese Communists seem to have achieved the successful 
revolution they themselves have so far been unable to make. 
Here again, however, China’s development of nuclear 
WEAPONS will have a complicating effect. It so happened that 
the Secretary-General of the Japanese Socialist Party arrived 
pa a official mission in Peking just at the moment when 
fe ern took place, and he found himself, it seems, in 
€ disagreeable situation of having to convey to his hosts 
the official protest of the Japanese Socialist Party agamst 
China's nuclear policy, since it is an essential part of the? 
Perly's programme that they are against nuclear weapons of 
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G Japanese economic interests bi 
Western world. Advanced nations n 


relations with America and Europe are, from ° 
poitit of view, at present more important than her relations — 
with the still under-developed countries; of south-east Asia. 
It is in London, Chicago, and Düsseldorf that the Japanese 
must expect to sell their transistor radios, rather than in 
Djakarta or Pnomh Penh, The combination of highly 
advanced technological development with wages that are * 
still much lower than those of the west has made the 
Japanese economy able to compete advantageously in 
the world’s export markets. Perhaps this cannot go on, 
/ and as other Asian states develop their industry and as 

„ Japanese startlards of living rise, the situation may well 
change, but at present Japan is still far ahead of any 
potential vivals. ee 

Up to now Japanese expansion has been largely dependent 
on foreign capital, but it is possible that the next stage of 
Japan’s economic development will include the growth of 
Japanese savings and of Japanese capital, so that Japan may 
start to finance projects in the under-developed countries 
which are her closest neighbours after China. Both economic- 
$ ally and politicady Japan will sooner or later be forced to 
$ take the responsibility of being a leading power in east Asia, 
‘ and it is then that the tensions between Japan as a Western 
aii] society and Japan-as an Asian state will have to be resolved. 

7, In Japan you hear, even more than in Britain, constant 

questions and doubts about Japan’s place in the world and Sam 

about the direction of Japanese political development, yet a 
Japan’s very success in becoming a Western society is just 
what will oblige her to take her place as a leading Asian 
power. It is here that Japan's influgnce and example will be 
greatest, and perhaps the most salutary thing for a European 1] 
visiting Japan is to be reminded—and it is something we in GE. 
England easily forget—that Japan is still, or at least is about * 
to become again, a great world power from whom we have 
much to learn and with whom our relations will be of the 
utmost importance.—Third Programme 


Mr Joll’s previous talk was published last week 


‘In practice, Japan does now have an army, called the Security Forces, a i 


whose constitutional position is dubious, to say the least’: tanks 
à 
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passing the saluting base during a parade in Tokyo 


any kind anywhere. It may well be that here is yet another 7 > 
point of controversy for the Japanese Left that will divide AND BBC TELEVISION REVIEW 

it still further. It was on the issue of the nuclear test ban a z 
that the Japanese Communist Party split; and there is 1965 a 


perhaps a danger that the Chinese bomb will now disrupt 


the Socialist Party foo. New features which will appear 


There is no doubt, I think, about the depth of pacifist he be Neg ran 3 
feeling in Japan, especially among the young people ane during the New Year inctuce = 
students. They are anxious to know about the state of the >. ; 3 
CND in Britain and about peace movements elsewhere in Motoring Forum 3 > 
Europe and America. And, although there are still some a weekly mude adapted fom ; 
right-wing thugs prepared to beat up prominent people ‘ 
associated with internationalist and progressive ideas, and ° the BBC-2 programme ‘Wheelbase 
although a sort of “nationalist backlash’ gives movements 5 “s 
like the Soka Gakkai part of its appeal, I do not myel This will be in addition to 
think that there is a serious prospect in Japan of a reviva al fortnightly des : 


of traditional militarism. This does not mean that there is 3 : 
not a great deal of anxiety about Japan’s place in the world, on bridge and chess 


and the role she has to play in the second half of the i z ; 
twentieth century: just as, in Britain, there 1S constant Stuart Maclure, editor of Education, x 
discussion about the country’s position now thats soa will be visiting and writing cS 
attributes which previously made it a great power have dis- ; $ g 
appeared. There is an almost neurotic preocaup na comparative articles about 
with what foreigners say and think about Japan, and, ag OT . A 
I have suggested, one can see in the tremendous effort Britain's New Universities 
and expense put into the preparations for tho lynn first, on the University of Keele 
Games a sign of the Japanese desire to impress the outside The aA y: ’ 

will appear next moath 


world. 

e Any discussion about Japan’s pl 
e back to a discussion about the unique a 

in being part both? of the Western world and of Asia. = 
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The BBC Regions 


~ THE TELEVISION Centre of the BBC is the focus for many 
eyes and pens. Seldom a day passes without its productions 
or decisions being the subjects of reports and comment in 
newspapers, which are often interested in television in more 
senses than one. But as the New Year approaches it can 
scarcely be wrong to remember the hard work done at BBC 
centres outside London. On another page is published the 
last of a series of articles describing visits to these centres. 

The BBC Regions in England were arranged, as they are 
today, largely for engineering reasons, on account of the 
availability of wave-lengths. But Scotland and Wales of 
course also serve a clearly defined purpose in representing 
and serving the culture of two historic nations, and Northern 
Treland is not only a geographical but also a political entity 
with its own parliament. This year BBC Wales has offered a 
distinct television service in which several hours a week are 
devoted to television programmes in Welsh designed for a 

Welsh-speaking audience. This provision is in addition to 

sound programmes in Welsh which have been available for 

many years. Scotland offers a limited number of programmes 

in Gaelic. Northern Ireland,-on the other hand, is conscious 
of its affinities with Great Britain. But the English BBC 
_ Regions are rather different in character for they span areas 
in which the historical and cultural character is not homo- 
geneous, For example, the North contains both Lancashire 
= and Yorkshire, the traditional rivals of the Wars of the 

= Roses; the Midland Region includes areas as disparate as 
the West Midlands and East Anglia; the West Region has 
_ both a Celtic fringe and an area which is becoming a dormi- 
tory of London. 

It is for this reason that some people who work in these 
Regions in England will argue that the need today is for 
what they call area broadcasting, and they instance the 
programmes transmitted, say, in ‘the West from Plymouth 
and Southampton and in the Midlands from Norwich as the 
5 ; kind of geographical service they have in mind. (This is 
7 distinct from local broadcasting, which the BBC believes to 
A be a natural extension of its radio services and of which it is 

ready to make a trial.) At the moment these Regions enay be 

said to serve three main purposes. In the first place, they are 

the voice of the BBC, explaining its policies and acting as its 

- ambassadors. Secondly, they aim to find the best talent that 

exists and use it for the national networks. But lastly they 

afford openings for the decentralization of BBC work. The 

West is the home of the natural-history unit, the Midlands of 

gardening and farming, the North of some light entertain- 

2 ment and industrial documentaries; the excellent television 

studio in Glasgow has been employed for producing tele- 

vision serials; and so on, The opportunities provided by this 

kind of work are welcomed because BBC staff in the Regions 

feel that they are taking part in the general output of the 

Corporation, and sometimes the degree of freedom and close 

co-operation experieaced outside London prove of real im- 

portance int he construction of such programmes. Indeed our 

$ reposts of visits to these Regipns indicate that such openings 
pre a ppreciated and of ten lea to valuable results. 
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BBC. news headlines_ 
“December 22—29 


A 

Tuesday, December 22 

Nearly 80,000 pos{-office engineers get pay rise ranging from £1 
to £2 7s, 6d. per week, back-dated for a year 

Americans decide to go ahead with the world’s biggest transport 


aircraft, capable of carrying 600 men 


Wednesday, December 23 

Mr Tom Fraser, Minister of Transport, 
ing is not to survey the co-ordination of ro 
Dr Beechirg will leave British Railways next year, 
to private industry iS 

Scottish election court rejects Dr Grieve’s petition to unseat Sir 


Alec Douglas-Home : : : 
President. Nasser of the United Arab Republic says he is sending 


arms to the Congolese rebels, and intends to go on doing so 
Cyclone hits Ceylon; at least 350 people are killed 


announces that Dr Beech- 
ad and rail transport; 
and return 


Thursday, December 24: 
Christmas Eve—thirty-nine people killed on roads, S$ 
as last year 


ame number p 


Friday, December 25 
Christmas Day—sixteen people killed on roads, eighteen fewer 
than last year eS 


Saturday, December 26 
Boxing Day—sixteen killed on roads, ten fewer than last year 


Sunday, December 27 
Blizzard brings chaotic conditions to the west country and parts 
of Wales; many places are cut off and hundreds of motorists 


are stranded 
Three big power failures black out several towns and put two 


Independent television transmitters off the air 


Monday, December 28 
Nigerian leaders disagree over whether the general election fixed 


for Wednesday should take place 
Signor Saragat is elected President of Italy in the twenty-first 
ballot, after the withdrawal of Signor Nenni 


ie 
R 


Frost and snow again disrupt road and rail t 
rail traffic; S 
E ar stranded near Dorchester, Dorset ics photo S BES 
ord Mackintosh, leader of national savin : 
sh, s movement nty- 
five years, dies at the age of I three rent oa a 


Tuesday, December 29 


It is reported from the Congo that 120 whi en 
white people have been 
ferg from the rebels by government troops in the Womba S 
Nigerian Prime Minister announ ion 
e te] ces that general election 
glee after all; opposition say they will Dooe it : : 
iual otal killed on roads over six days-of Christmas hí 
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From Hegel to Hamlet—I 


‘The theology of the Grecian urn T 


ethe Grecian urn* 


by ERICH HELLER 


. 
Erich Heller is Professor of German at th 

I 1 he Nort i- initi 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; he is the author of The DEEN eee ee 


Mind’, ‘The Hazards of Modern Po } ‘ ; very cast and disposition of his 
Soy aa of Tie ae The Ironic German intellectual character, into all 

ae aes, mane of E A he 
HEN E EL came into the world it w > with * became, not “unnaturally, the 
the blessings of a dialectical muse and dee SE firstsystematicalyito diagnose 
of potent opposites. Born into modest bourgeois circum- ‘he Romatttic malady of His age 
stances he was made to carry the ominous burden of three 25 jy Sore att G md o 
imperial names: Georg Friedrich Wilhelm, He waseto write Orld, soul from circumstance, 
the definitive version of the metaphysical drama which the human inwardness from external 
German philosophers of his age, with fiercely transcendental CMdition. To be sure, Nietzsche 
singlemindedness, had created around the contrast between would not have liked to realize 
Mind and World, and was to add a last act in which the Spirit POW Hegelian he himself was 
triumphed in the perfection of its freedom; and yet he him- when he found precisely this to 
self did not seem to think as a matter of free choice, but be, as he put it, ‘the most 
to produce philosophy in helpless bondage to a dispensa- charac tes edie neyo noden 
tion of nature. : z: man; the strange contrast be- 
In spite of its abstract, tenuous, and elusive complexity, his tween an inner life to which 
work, by travelling eastward along circuitous roads, gave HON Grover CUES UOL ks 
the lie to the powerful, and powerfully philistine, notion that and: ane CULAR ee Cae 
philosophizing is one thing and changing the world entirely cele co Thet HS itin TRO 
another. He was not for nothing an all but exact con- m mime, HS e SOLES: un: 
temporary of Napoleon, in whom he saw, with eyes un- known to the Greeks , Nietzsche 
dimmed by any trace of Prussian patriotism, an embodiment echoed, epigrammatically as was 
of the World Soul; and while he won his own battle of Jena uis yon annon E 
by writing, in the immediate vicinity of the battlefield and in aving read the original pxo; AEA 
the very year of that spectacular defeat of Prussia, his Poe a Hegel's categorical and elaborate. distinction 
Phenomenology of Mind, he even avenged, posthumously and etween Classical art (that is, Greek art in its classical 


: i: 3 ; 3 : 7 BS h) and Romantic art (that is, for the Hegel of the 
a century later, the Napoleonic World Soul’s Russian débâcle BOC A : s eee 

by conquering Moscow with his dialectical interpretation of Lectures on Aesthetics, all art after classical antiquity). And 
history: when, amidst such solemn Hegelian echoes, Nietzsche 


He built empires, and in the final Marxian resolution not an bie wit ie Rees of a classical s sneway 
only of the mind. And yet he was the man whom Hotho, ae CER COOS the ages to take part in a convention of 
devoted disciple, saw when he first called on him, sitting modern humanists and discovering that they were all stalk- 
at a vast writing-table, his prematurely old and shrunken ing encyclopedias where anything held to be valuable was 
figure wrapped in a large, loose, greyish-yellow, bourgeois printed vT Jeane ee on ite outside sf wp 
Schlafrock, his features innocent of any imposing majesty ` yes prun i cHU! e a ee sO oe 
or intelleetual charm, his hands impatiently busy to make a arbarians’, he joined his mockery not only to Hegel's 


z ; ae = : F hal diagnosis but to a whole epoch’s elegiac sotgs and 
reat confusion of books and papers before him still more quae Wo S 
eantauided Then, breaking off, no doubt, the construction of nostalgic meditations upon the glory that was Greece. : 

5 2 AAE ł From Winckelmann through Keats and Hölderlin to 


an interminably tortuous sentence, he raised his face to his 5 z Hs x eN A 
visitor only to disappoint the young man’s expectation of è Nietzsche's own Birth of Tragedy and Rilke's * Torso of 
deep and pregnant epigram with an account, in homely Apollo’, European poet ane Cee speculation ame 
Swabian, of the pleasing tidiness of Holland whence he had SR and RGR = ne eee „the Se 
just returned, commending the simplicity of, as it were, her ae mee ae a S ip eae e ane $ : B a jue at 
geographical syntax, the green plainness of her fields, the she seeks with her inmost soul the land of the eeks. 
straight flow OF her Ganalsvand the neat and helpful punctua- golden faces of Mycenean kings or the pediments and friezes 
fan provided by her nanii . of the Parthenon, the Delphic charioteer’s ee calm 

: : 7 i 4. and dignity or Laocoon’s muted pain, the lyre of Orpheus or 
eas Mi oo Ta Hegel mS CO a nat the shield of Achilles, the vines of Dionysus or the laurels 
easter appetite for feeding dialectically upon the whole of Apollo: such were the fragments which those peiras 
Ri A y ee fe be abominated by such men as paupers of the spirit—the richest poor men ever—shore 
of human history was to Pe : ji against their enviable ruins. 


Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Burckhardt. Intent upon ; es ee ee eee olei 

TeC the hand of a rational and ultimately benevolent Wihetiwes tne oe Spey of tiat sons ne ge nose 

br E 7 -plexing, wicked, or insane so energetic in its creations, so inspired in its despon encies, 

pro idence! in a mos perp a Pe theologian ofa = one oe classical’ in its Romantic abandonments? What made 4 

ings cur’, iia S i 5 : ; N ş ae or a a ; X . 

(hings, occurring, among Mem tme he was tne Weiter who AMUSE TM stanes, by Keats's © Sivan histore: Dht 

brewed Gomang i mosi setae eet a ae bee ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’? Was it not to assuage the ee 

as Nietzsche said, “the art of speakmg wa whose prose— doubt whether even this s¢gment of the Platonic trinity and x 

things in the manner of a drunk’, and W F equation of the true, the good, and the beautiful was, for 5 
ia 


Di Ne aunta Di E a ia a themselves, still quite true—or not rather at the point of 

C inly ; igui ` enon, a clums r a : : > 0 : i 

o an rE I signposts of exemplary being no longer good or beautiful enben After all, nee : 

clarity, a structure of cloud-cuckooland baroque which yet was waiting at the gates, with enough ‘ dynamite (tha on g $ 

A o daylight of rare lucidity. he declared himself to be) toeshatter more than a Grecian 
some daylight of rare luc ; ó i k 
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e “true and- the beautiful are one? he asked, i 
addressing himself, Barely, Sever, wered by denouncing 
> poetry he did not knqw; 
vhose poetry phical felony. On the contrary, Be 
+ exclaimed, the truth is catastrophically ugly! And beauty? 
Es make it, and m&ke it our shelter and hiding place from 
z he ugliness of what truly is: < We have Art in order not to 


ish of Truth `. x 


N 


the utterance as philoso 


Good-bye, fair atlitude 5 
T who indeed, a century and a half after that happy 
ane melodist had sung his ode, does still hold that beauty 
is the sensuous aspect of mam Surely not the artists them- 

ves, except perhaps on a ar L 

E E tne ay they have been driven, as if by force 

of a demonic paradox, either towards a ‘ pure besuty with- 

out ‘true’, ‘real’ and * concrete ’ meanings, or towards true 
and real’ meanings beyond the reach of the beautiful, a goal 
- they pursue more often than not by outraging the senses 
with calculated ugliness or anaesthetizing them with riotous 
excess of beastliness and boredom. For beauty now 1S nothing 
FS; but the fringe of the terror of the unsayable truth which, if 
said and realized, would destroy us, us whé can at best bear 
a little poetry and at worst no reality whatever. Hence the 
poetry does not matter; what matters 1s the raid on the 
inarticulate, however shabby the equipment. For all you 
need to know on your earth, which has at last come into the 
desolation of her reality, is that beauty is not truth, truth 
not beauty. Greece, good-bye! Good-bye, fair attitude; good- 
bye, O Attic shape! 

Apologies for this brief exercise in doubtful taste and, 
 pertiaps, not so doubtful-sense. Let its brevity be the excuse. 
For there may well be no shorter short-cut in medias res 
- than this assemblage of parodied quotations from Keats, and 

Yeats, and Rilke, and T. S. Eliot. The question is: What is 
the distance between the artist who made that Attic shape, 
the Grecian urn, and the English poet who in 1820 sang its 
praise? And furthermore, the distance between Keats and 
our singers singing even sorrier songs, songs without rhyme 
or reason, songs in which melodies would be out of place 
and the poetry would not matter? 

Surely, it would be senseless to measure that distance in 
terms simply of the more than two millennia that had to 
pass before the ancient vase could be transmuted into that 

lyrical ecstasy of the English language; or in terms of the 

poor century that lies between Keats's nightingale and T. S. 

-Eliot's bad Sweeney-ish dreams dreamt among such birds. 

For not only eternity, but also a mere two thousand years 
= may well tease us out of thought. Yet Hegel might have 

found the measure of that distance, in the first four lines of 

the second stanza of Keats’s ode, lines which, had he known 
them, he might have used for demonstrating ad oculos—or 
rather, to the mind’s eye—the distinction he made between 

Classical and Romantic art; and he would have protested 

that neither the Greek maker of the ‘silent form’ nor any 

one of the Greek ‘marble men and maidens’ depicted on it 
in ‘ mad pursuit ` would have been able to grasp the meaning 
of these verses: = 6 > 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d © 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone... a 


2 
p 


A puzzle for the Greek mind 


SEN No Greek piper would have obliged, and ev irit i 
the whole of Hellas would have famed a jean T 
message. For it is only the acoustics of the Romantic space 
that bestow superior sweetness ufion unheard melodies, only 
the Romantic sensorium that is atttined to ditties of no tone. 
And the Romantic imagination would have puzzled the Greek 
mind even more witk its most staggering sleight-of-heart: of 

coming up with the trump card-of death when the audible 
z tones at its richest and sweetest, -when the piper is not in 
the cold pastoral displayed on the ‘cold marble urn, but 
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happens to be, as in that other ode of Keats’s, the full- 
throated nightingale among the solid beeches: Za 


Now more than è 
To cease upon the mid 
and thus to enter-the obscure sphere which the dead Greek 
hero, as Homer tells us in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
would gladly have left again if only he had been allowed to 
renounce his princely prerogatives among the shades and 
ghosts of the underworld in exchange even for being no 
more-than the serf and swineherd. of some poor man on the 
Hellenic earth—to hear, we may presume, once more, and 
with his sensuous ear, the birds sing in Tempe or the dales 
of Arcady. ; 

These are variations on the weighty Hegelian theme of 
Classical and Romantic art. For Hegel, in his Lectures on 
Aesthetics, is the systematic theologian of the quasi-religious 
enchantment which drew so many of the most enchanting 
minds of, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries towards 
classical Greece. He is the metaphysician of their hypnosis, 
and the methodic pharmacologist of their spiritual trans- 
ports. But there are, with Hegel, also those appealing 
moments when, in the midst of his awkward transcendental 
ruminations, the pharmacologist himself is transported not , 
by the formula but by the potion itself, and concludes, for 
instance, yet another paragraph of heavy writing on the art 
of Greece with the simple exclamation: ‘There cannot be, 
and never will be, anything more beautiful’. It sounds as if 
he had just been gazing, not at the preceding grey sentences 
put at the Olympian Apollo hintsélf, and spoken those words 
as he turned from him towards the green fields, the broken 
marble columns, and the red anemones of a spring day in 
Olympia. But he was sitting as he wrote, very probably, at 
that table of papery chaos described by Hotho. It may well 
be that between the radiance of that inward vision and the 
dust of this outward table he discovered what he took to be 
the secret of Greek art: the art that, unlike any other art 
of any other epoch, knew no such betweens. 


ver seems it rich to die, — 
night with no pain, 


Short-lived happy marriage 


In the Odyssey of Geist, of the Idea, of the Spirit, of 
which Hegel is the grand author, the classical productions of 
Greek artists occupy a most important place. They mark the 
moment of peace, indeed the blessed nuptial and short-lived 
happy marriage, between the Spirit and the stuff of which: -` 
the concrete world is made, the stuff we see and touch, and 
which homo faber, the artisan, the artist, forms afid shapes 
to render in it the Spirit’s ideas. 

‘ There cannot be, and never will be,, anything more 
beautiful’ than the art of classical Greece, Hegel exclaims 
fn unison with his century; and his superlative is, like his 
century’s choral praise, prompted above all by Greek sculp- 
ture, the art that makes the human body into a work of 
art—the human body as the unique vessel of the Spirit, the 
human body as being at one with the Spirit. Of course, the 
work of sculpture would not be what it is, namely a work of 
art, if it did not ‘idealize’ the object it represents; but what 
is idealized is, in this strict philosophical usage, not simply 

beautified ’, a phrase which even garrulous Polonius finds 
reprehensible. For the body of the crucified Christ that 
Griinewald painted in the terrible contortion of its agony is 
in this sense, not less idealized than the human form that 
Praxiteles gave to his Hermes dangling the bunch of grapes 
before the child Dionysus. Idealization, here, means the 
rendering of an idea in the likeness of a natural form; and 
the idea which, Hegel believes, the classical sculptures of 
Greece embodied (‘ embodied’ is the word) in their—thus — 
geala kenes of the human shape is the full presence 3 
of De Spirit, of the Idea, in the natural human bein 5, 
ie a is, to be sure, is not an idea that the Greek artists — 

ad’, or a thought that ‘occurred’ to them; it is, for 


Hegel, an ev : ‘ 
a ae vent and occurrence in the history of the Ide 


Ite was not in vain that we called Hegel the theologiar fe : 
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the Greek religious- 
ness of his time. For 
his @efinition of 
%lassical art is the 
aesthetic version of 
the dogma of the 
Incarnation: the 
Word made, not 
flesh, but a work of 
art, and this in so 
perfect a fashion 
that there is no room 
left for the mind to 
play with its distinc- 
tions between 
‘Form’ and “Gehalt’, 
form and content, or 
‘being’ and ‘mean- 
ing’. The sense that 
Winckelmann, 
Goethe, Schiller, 
Hölderlin, Rilke, and 
countless others 
strove to express in 
dithyramb, disquisi- 
tion, aphorism, or 
elegy: the ‘edle 
Einfalt’, the noble 
simplicity, as op- 
posed to the unaris- 
tocratic ‘ Zwiespal- 
tigkeit’, the vulgar 
dualisms, the ruin- 
ous tensions, and the 
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‘The body of the crucified Christ that Grünewald 
painted in the terrible contortion of its agony is 

. . not less idealized than the human form that 
Praxiteles gave to_his Hermes dangling the 
bunch of grapes Before the child Dionysus’ 


seven deadly am- 
biguities of a later age; the composure of greatness with 
which Greek art charmed Winckelmann; the ideal con- 
creteness, the pure present, the oneness of the real and the 
transcendent, in the enjoyment of which Goethe’s troubled 
soul found calm and repose among the antiquities of 
Italy; the poetic beauty that, in Schiller’s poem of ‘The 
Gods of Greece’, was for the Greeks not what elegiacally 
he felt it was in his time, a poetic monument only to what 
had perished in life, but was the shining outer form of the 
living truth; the thoughts of the universal spirit not quietly 
ending in the inner soul of the poet as they do in Holderlin’s 
hymn ‘ As if on a feast-day . . .’ but, as in the Hellas of his 
poem ‘ Bread and Wine’, filling the habitations of men with 
the noonday light of their divine luminosity; the torso of 
Apollo of.which Rilke felt that the eyes of its Spirit were 
gazing through severy pore of the stone, putting to shame 
the poet’s own existence—the sense, in short, of the Spirit's 
having entered, in that unique Greek moment of history, the 
body of the human world and pervaded it with the lustre of 
its presence, is the burden of Hegel’s theory of Classical art. 
It is the theory of what might be called ‘ideal naturalism °. 
Here, what is ugly, repugnant, and oppressive about the body 
—the body that was soon to become the deplorable prison 
cell of the soul—is not prudishly glossed over or sentimen- 
tally denied; it is truly extinguished in a vision within which 
the ideal has a nature and the body has the reality of the 
Spirit. s 

‘These superlative works of art’, Goethe wrote during his 
second sojourn in Rome (September 6, 1787), ‘are super- 
lative works of nature, brought forth by human beings in 
accordance with true and natural laws. Chance and fancy 
are gone: what is there, is there of necessity: God wanted 
it to be like this’. This is Hegel's meaning, and better 
expressed than it ever is by Hegel. But then, the pgophets 
have always written better prose than the theologians, and 
Hegel wasthe theologian of Goethe’s, and not only Goethe’s, 
Greck intuition. Moreover, he knew that Goethe’s own art 
could never quite fulfil this ideal fusion of, as it were, the 
Sphere of the natural law and the sphere of the aesthetic law, 
even if some of his bater Romantic admirers again and again 
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saw his characteristic quality in the harmony, as Adam Miiller 
put it, for instance, of his inner nature with “language, that 
is, with the external world’. None the less, Goethe belonged 
to the epoch of Romantic art. And just as Hegel's symbolic 
art—that is, all-oriental art before the epiphany of Classical 
art—is for him more a quest for the fully adequate images 
of the Spirit than the vehicle of its truly appropriate repre- 
sentation, more the rigid ritual of the waiting than the free 
celebration of the advent, more the magician’s gesture of 
imploration and imprecation than human nature’s rejoicing 
in the Spirit’s arrival, so in his Romantic art the Spirit with- 
draws again, in sublime ingratitude, from what was for one 
blissful season its home and harbour in the sensuous hunaan 
reality, leaving it, with sorrow and with destiny, to Seek its 
ultimate realization and freedom in its own proper medium: 
in the pure inwardness of human subjectivity. ‘Symbolic 
art’, Hegel writes, “seeks that perfect unity of inner mean- 
ing and outer form which is found in Classical art and left 
behind in Romantic art’. ° A 
Hegel’s friend, the poet Hölderlin, suffered in his soul the 
agony that the philosopher's mind transmuted into philo- 
sophical equanimity and aesthetic resignation: the painful 
dilemma of the Protestant Christian’s being in love with 
Hellas.* Throughout his conscious life Hölderlin was defence- 
lessly exposed to the challenge of having to choose between, 
on the one hand, the Greek deities of the Spirit incarnate in 
he beautiful body and, on the other hand, the Christian 
Spirits demand that the flesh should be crucified. But even 
with Hegel, it is, for those who are responsive to the intimate 
revelations of language, a moving spectacle to watch his 
awkward style—the style of Nietzsche’s ‘ most fatal stylist” 
—acquiring poetic suppleness and brilliance when bidding 
the philosophical good-bye to that absolute beauty of Greek 
art which, in all its absoluteness, was yet doomed by the 
very judgment of the Spirit's inescapable history. Those 
passages read sometimes like not altogether unsuccessful 
exercises in the poetry of unhappy love: they are carried 
along by a friendlier and warmer current than can have its 
source in speculation alone.*—-Third Programme 
This is the first of four telks by Professor Helter 
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3 CEMBER 8, 1864, James Clerk Maxwell read to the 
BR cectety a paper with the title “A Dynamical Theory 
of the Electromagnetic Field’. From a piercing survey of 
the simplest facts of electricity and magnetism the paper 
stated: ` We have strong reason to conclude that Itght itself 

~ (including radiant heat, and other radiations if any) is an 


electromagnetic disturbance in the form of waves propagated 
ng to electro- 


magnetic laws’. This statement was one of the greatest leaps 


ever achieved in human thought. 
A generation of giants 
Maxwell was thirty-three years old, and he was living in 
a generation of giants. In Britain he had two senior con- 
temporaries, Faraday and Kelvin, whose studies in electricity 
supplied the raw material for his own thoughts. Faraday s 
work and ideas in particular gave him a picture of lin®s of 
force that could be visualized. Faraday had formed his con- 


cept of a line of force from the pattern of lines that was 
were sprinkled around a magnet. He 


somehow put any nearby conductor into what he called an 

‘electrotonic state’, and Maxwell showed this state could be 
mathematically expressed, and physically visualized, from 
the behaviour of the pattern of lines of force round the 
magnet. Maxwell said that the possibility of giving mathe- 
matical expression to Faraday’s ideas arose in his mind after 
reading Kelvin’s work on the ‘ Mechanical Representation of 
Electric and Magnetic Forces’ by the ‘displacements of par- 
ticles in an elastic solid. Another stimultts to Maxwell's ideas 
was a discourse given by Faraday at the Royal Institution 
in 1846, and called ‘Thoughts on Ray Vibrations’. Faraday 
printed this discourse, half apologetically, saying: 

I do not think I should have allowed these notions to have 
escaped from me, had I not been led unawares, and without 
previous consideration, by the circumstances of the evening 
= on pen I had to appear suddenly and occupy the place of 
ee Aa Y. 


Faraday was referring to the sudden flight of Wheatstone, 
Who was to have given the discourse that evening. Wheat- 
stone, a distinguished physicist, is more famous for Wheat- 
= stone's bridge, which he did not invent, than for the mouth- 
= organ—which he did. He was a nervous lecturer, and it 
has been said that on this occasion he fied because he dis- 
covered at the last moment that one of his scientific 
opponents, Joseph Crabtree, was in the audience. Whatever 
the reason, Faraday had suddenly to address the assembled 
audience in Wheatstone’s place, and spoke on Wheatstone’s 
electrochronoscope, which its inventor was to have described. 


a 


Faraday's ideas mdde available 

Wheatstone had shown that electricity seemed to be trans- 
ferred along wires at a speed as great as that of light, and 
Faraday proceeded to outline his own speculations, which 
might otherwise have remained unrevealed, about the possi- 
bility that light might be a ‘high transverse vibration’ of 
the lines of magnetic force. Whedtstone’s frightened flight 
thus led to Faraday’s ideas appearing in print, and so being 
available to Maxwell who conceived the vital idea that even 

a vacuum could transmit a transient electric current. 
Maxwell knew that an elegtrical condenser could store a 
bigger charge for the same potential difference across its 
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of a discovery of 100 years ago. 
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+. 
e a solid insulator between these plates 
than if there were only air. An explanation—the right ex- 
planation—was that the molecules of the glass could be re- 
garded as tiny particles; electric charge could move fairly 


ide each particle although it could not jump from 


freely insi | no} 
one particle to the other. Suppose we are viewing from the 
side a simpfe condenser consisting of two flat metal plates 


with a slab of glass between them. We apply a positive charge 
to the top plate; this induces a negative charge on the bottom 
plate if this plate is connected to earth, but it also attracts 
the negative charge inside each particle. So the charges 
inside each particle rearrange themselves, so that the top of 
every particle has an excess of negative charge and the 
bottom an excess of positive charge. In total the glass is still 
electrically neutral, and there is no resultant excess of — 
charge anywhere except on the two surfaces, the top surface 

being electrically negative, and the bottom positive. And 
so, despite the fact that glass is a non-conductor, the effect 
of the charge on the top plate is to redistribute the charges 
in the glass. While it is going on, this act of redistribution 
is equivalent to a movement of charge, and so to a temporary 
current of electricity. Since this arises from a displacement 
of charge, Maxwell called it the ‘ displacement current’. 


plates if there wer 


The. ‘displacement current” 
A simple analogy may make the effect clearer. Suppose 
we have a pipe of water, with a rubber membrane stretched 
across it. If the membrane is not permeable, we can say that 
the pipe is a non-conductor of water—if we apply a steady 
pressure across its ends there is no steady. flow through the 
pipe. But if the rubber membrane is flexible, applying pres- 
sure to one end of the pipe will make the membrane bulge 
away from it, until the increased tension and curvature of 
the membrane enables it to exert backwards enough force 
to resist the force we applied in the first place. But, in 
bulging, the membrane will have admitted a small amount 
of water on the high-pressure side and have pushed out an 
equal amount on the low. So there has been a temporary 
flow of water, and since it arose through the displacement 
of the membrane, we could call it, as Maxwell did, the 
‘displacement current’. pee s 
The electrical analogy is very close. Just as it was essen- 
tial that the rubber membrane had a mechanical flexibility 
or springiness, so must the glass have an electrical springi- 
ness. Springiness is one of the two properties a medium 
must have if it is to transmit waves. The other requirement 
is inertia, but this is a universal property, so if one finds 
that a medium is springy one can be fairly sure that it will 
transmit waves of one form or another. Maxwell could there- 
fore reasonably guess that a material dielectric could trans- 
mit waves. But how could he, you may ask, deduce that 
even empty space would also be able to transmit waves: 
how could there be a springiness associated with emptiness? 
The answer is simply that Maxwell did not believe that space 
was empty. Intead, he thought that even the most perfect 
vacuum still contained enough matter to give it a ‘ small but 
real’ density. In this his thoughts followed those of Kelvin, 
who had argued that the conservation of equired 
that xs 1 é of energy require 
that a wavetrain of radiant energy in transit would have half 
its enétgy as kinetic, and the other half as potential stored 
in ie electric resilience of the medium. 
senna e great jump to the concept of a displace 
eae, in empty space came by simple extrapolation — 
rom the properties of space containin i jelectrie, 
because he considered that the diff ga tinpi a a 
degsee and not of kind. ae 
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in quite a different way, in which he s rene 

in a continuity equation. But while it is ee a 
which is the mathematical expression for the dis iat eri 
current, certainly exists, this is not the way Maai R 
it. It did not come out of the mathematjcs; it came rch 
-Maxwell’s extraordinary physical insight and use of mental 
models and analogies. This was 3 


2 his approach in his 
of 1864; later he realized that the theory could be eA 


to be independent of the,particular mod it i 
method of discovery rather han that of saben R 
tation that is the more interesting. 3 z 

Once he had this concept he could examine its conse- 
quences; and in particular he could work out the speed of 
the electromagnetic waves. It came out at just over 193,000 
miles a second, which was very near to the accepted figure 
for the velocity of light. In a letter to Kelvin of December 
1861 he said that he had worked out the equations in the 
country before he had any suspicion of the nearness of the 
two figures. This is a little surprising, not only because of 
Faraday’s earlier thoughts on ray vibrations, but also because 
of other strong clues about; but they do not seem to have 
been a primary stimulus to Maxwell, or to anyone else. 
Looking back, this is rather a puzzle, but it adds to the 

* extraordinary quality of Maxwell’s great leap. 

The magnitude of this leap may be gauged from the fact 
that even by the time of his death fifteen years later his 
electromagnetic theory was not universally accepted; and 
the most important predictions that he had made from it 
had not by then been vertfied. Among these was the fact 
that a beam of light exerts a small pressure on any surface 
on which it falls. Although this pressure of radiation is very 
small in everyday circumstances, it is substantial in the 
interiors of stars, and it sets the upper limit to the sizes of 
stars. A star above this size would have a radiation pressure 
at its surface big enough to overcome the gravitational pull 
on the surface molecules, which would therefore be blown 
off. And since light exerts a pressure, we can say that it 
carries momentum; and Einstein showed simply from this 
fact that mass and energy must be equivalent, thus deducing 
his famous E = mc?. Again, looking at Maxwell’s equations, 
and puzzling over their implicatioris, Einstein was led to 
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formulate the basic concepts of relativity i 
equations from an asymmetry that would ,othe: 
from applying them to bodies in motion. - Bec 


immense. 
referred to light, radiant heat, ‘and othér radiations if any’. e 
Oliver Lodge in Liverpool and G. F. Fitzgerald in Dublin — 
had tried to discover the conditions for producing these 
other radiations, and Lodge would almost certainly have. 
ultimately found them. 
attracted the attention of one of the greatest of all experi- 
mental physicists, Heinrich Hertz. In 1879 the Berlin 
Academy offered a prize for any experimental evidence 
regarding the displacement current postulated by Maxwell, 
+ and Helmholtz suggested to Hertz that he should try to find it. 


The practical consequences of Maxwell’s theory vei 
Xou may remember that in his conclusion he had 


But in. the meantime they had 


Hertz could see no way of proceeding at the time, but in 


1886 he noticed that sparks “generated in a gap connected — 
to one coil caused sparks to appear across a gap connected 
to another coil some distance away. He quickly realized that 
he could jump the step of investigating the displacement 
current and go directly to the investigation of electromagnetic 
waves—radio waves—that might be travelling from one coil 
to the other. In a series of superb experiments he invented 
the dipole aerial,-and used a small spark gap as a detector. ` 
He showed that waves were indeed generated and radiated, 
that they obeyed the same laws of reflection and refraction 
as light, that they could be polarized, and that they travelled 
with the speed of light. Hertz had spectacularly confirmed 
Maxvyell’s theory, and had laid the basis of practical radio, 
radar, and television. 


Beside these enormously valuable results leading theoreti- 


cally to relativity and experimentally to radio, Maxwell's 


work produced a general change in*physical thinking. This 
is Einstein's assessment: 

We may say that, before Maxwell, Physical Reality, in so far 
as it was to represent the processes of nature, was thought of 
as consisting of particles, whose variations consist only in 
movements governed by partial differential equations. Since 
Maxwell’s time, Physical Reality has been thought of as repre- 
sented by continuous fields, and not capable of any mechanical 
interpretation. This change in the conception of Reality is the 
most profound and the most fruitful that Physics has experi- 
enced since the timre-of Newton. 

—Home Service 


: ‘I want to be alone’ os 


Julian Mitchell is the author of three novels, ‘Imaginary Toys z 
“A Disturbing Influence ’, and ‘ As Far As You Can Go 


THE ONLY really awful thing about a submarine is the 
smèll. It’s part diesel oil, part salt water, and part hydro- 
chloric acid from the batteries. It gets into the seams of your 
clothes and snuggles there like old, cold fish; it seeps into 
your body, till you sweat it out at your armpits. Your skin 
flistens with it, your breath stinks of it, it's behind your 
ears and between your toes. A fortnight’s leave is barely 
long enough to get rid of it; it has caused divorces. No 
cleaner on earth can ever eradicate it, no laundry quite 
wash it away. a 
After a month or two you're used to it and stop noticing. 
But each time you come back from leave and go down the 
forward hatch again, it catches you in the belly, andor a 
moment you think you are going to faint. Every day, when 
we came back from sea, we had to shower and scrub 
_ ourselves, then put on a complete change of clothes. If we 
didn't, people complained. When I left the Navy ! had to 
a throw my sea-going uniform away—its stench infected first 
my wardrobe and then my whole room. The strongest 
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memory of my national service is that oily, salty, acid, 
clinging, comforting submarine smell. 

As submariners we felt above the life and rules of the 
depet ship where we lived while not at sea. She was a 
convertad liner, with her own more ordinary naval smells, 
and we treated her rather like a club, a place where we 
could walk about, stand upright, lean against bars, breathe 
reasonably fresh air, sit in arm-chairs—all things impossible 
in the ancient and very small submarine in which the work- 
ing day was spent. The depot ship was emoored in Portland 
harbour, with the submarines alongside her, and she had 
an upright, old-fashioned look, like a fat old goose in charge 
of a lot of ugly ducklings, Life in the submarine was very 
cheerful and easy-going; though I was only a national ser- 
vice midshipman I was treated with good humour and even 
taken seriously from time f> time. But in the depot ship I 
was just another snotty, a barely tolerable nuisance to the 
good order and discipline of the First Lieutenant's regime, 
segregated from the other officers in she gun-room, and 
obliged to sling a hammock dnstead of having a cabin with 
a bunk. nie 


GR aiat res ura 


I always loathed sleeping in a hammock; 1 am about six - eee 


n room for all of me. My feet 
en e e bits of string X the anik 
r ; nly “way I could rest at all comfortably was : 
To TY pach with my hands folded across my cesh aE 
e a banana pretending to be a crusader on a tomb: m 
= were hazards, too. One night I woke to find myself falling. 

I bounced from steel chest to armour-plated deck and aa 
‘to with a drunken fellow midshipman mumbling apo oge 5 
jeally over me. In slinging his hammock, he had uns: oe 

< mine, ‘Sorry’, he said. ‘I'm glad youre all right, thous : 
He waved vaguely, and went ares ee me with my legs 
i i head on the deck. « ; 
Boa or ne oficers in my submarine were married and 
lived with their wives in or near Weymouth, but they had 
cabins allotted to them on the depot shipeall the same., 
Submariners are above the fiddling details of big-ship routine 
—they make rather a point of ite-and my captain told me 
to treat his cabin as miné. I must not, though, get caught. 
It was not much of a cabin for an ex-liner, but it was much 
better than a hammock, and it had a desk. I was deeply 
under the influence of W. H. Auden at the time, and wrote 
many poems about dockyards and cranes and piles of rusting 
chain on deserted jetties. I had only to look out of the port- 
hole to see any number of cranes and jetttes, and it did not 
take much imagination to make them abandoned. I wrote the 
poems at the.back of my diary, which contained little else 
except detailed reviews of the films I saw in Weymouth. 
I also kept up an animated correspondence on elaborately 
exotic note-paper with another national-service submariner 
at Portsmouth, about the merits of contemporary ‘ballet 
criticism. I had, I think, seen perhaps three ballets at the 
time. 


t tall,eand the 
ot entangled witk the nettle 


Imaginary book-lined study 


Just as the depot ship was a place to escape from the smell 
of the submarine, so the cabin quickly became more than 
just a place to sleep in. It was my haven from the tantrums 
of authority and my imaginary book-lined study. It was not 
so much that I could write poems there undisturbed (some- 
how I found places to write,them even in an aircraft carrier 
during my basic training) but that I could withdraw from 
the world of bosun’s whistles and obscene chatter in the 
gun-room, that I could be alone. At school it had always 
been possible to bicycle into the countryside, or, failing that, 
to discover an empty classroom or a corner of a library, 
or at worst a lavatory. But in a ship there is virtually no- 
where to go if you don’t have a cabin. You can’t get off 
the denned hulk except at specified times, you can’t find - 
a corner, because they are all full of people, and the lava- 
tories are in constant demand. To be alone in a ship requires 
guile and agility. 

So I was crafty about my captain’s cabin. I told no one 
about it, I slipped away from tke gun-room unobtrusively, 
ambled in’ the wrong direction, then doubled back, passed 
it two or three times before I was sure no one was watching 
then stepped smartly in and locked the door. S 

I used to lie back on the bunk and gaze at the pipes which 
ran across the ceiling. I stretched myself out. | let my 
imagination run through its first five-finger exercises, I read 
and wrote and slept and had marvellous day-dreams. It was 
a bare functional room, white walls, a cupboard with my 
captain’s seagoing clothes in it, a basin, a mirror, the desk. 
Nothing of my own,in it at all—the steward might become 
suspicious and report me if my things were found there. 
I had to be careful, as it was, either to remain unrecogniz- 
ably under the blankets when he came in in the mornings, 
or to get out before he arrived. But it was worth all the 
“trouble and subterfuge, just to be able to cut out of the 
routine whenever I wanted, to ie able to luxuriate in being 
simply alone. 2 3 

It did not, of course, last. One day the First Lieutenant 
sent for me. He veis forty, a Lieutenant-Commander who 
had risen from the iower deck and who passionately (and 
probably rightly) resented part-time sailors like myself. He 
» had been passed over for promotion, and would soon have 
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ire. He had a dark-red face, which the regular func- 
E of his position had darkened still further. 
He shouted and swore at me; I cheeked him with-the arro- 
gance of a subm&riner towards all mere surface sailorg, 
He darkened still more, he swelled and bawled. There was 
nothing he could really do to punish me, but he could and 
did command mẹ to desist forthwith, if not sooner, from 
using my captain’s cabin, and he used his full vocal range. 
to make it sound'like a direct order from God. x 


Nomadic life from bunk to bunk 

There was no*point in trying to explain to him that I 
preferred to sleep in a bunk—ships are not constructed for 
the convenience of midshipmen. So I shrugged as impudently 
as I dared, and from then on it was guerrilla warfare. I lived 
a nomadic life from cabin to empty cabin, bunk to bunk, only 
rarely forced back on my sagging, spine-curving hammock. 
Each night I carefully slung it and rumpled it to make it 
look slept in, then crept off elsewhere. Always I had to be 
one jump ahead of the First Lieutenant and his spying 
stewards, and while my imagination, probably stimulated by 
all this nonsense, ran over its old pieces and began new 
ones, I kept one ear cocked for danger. And I quickly dis- 
covered that though a place to sleep was what I thought I~» 
was looking for, what I really needed was to be alone; that 
being alone did not require a special time or place, either, 
so long as I could sneak the hours out of the day some- 
where and somehow. I did not, I am sure, know what I was 
going to do with them, once had got them. But in a con- 
fused way I knew that being alone was quite as important 
to me as sleep, and that I was not going to do without it 
ever again. It was a piece of self-knowledge I could not do 
much with at the time, but at least I had gained it. And, 
like the stink of a submarine, it was something I was not 
going to forget. 

I'd liked the sea. Pd liked the early mornings as we 
set out for our daily exercise in the Channel, with the Dorset 
coast from Weymouth to St Alban’s Head stretched out in 
the sun like someone’s sleepy arm on a pillow. Pd liked 
dusk over the harbour and the dripping grey length of the 
submarine after we surfaced and the dolphins which used to 
lead us through the gap in the breakwater. Once I was on 
watch as we were going up the Channel, and saw the Good- 
win Sands in the blustery grey-green light of dawn, with 
squalls beating over them and the horizon a jagged black 
line of breaking waves, the water smashing regularly over 
the bridge. The masts of wrecked ships stood up like crosses 
in an abandoned graveyard, the sea a rough swirf of nettles 
and rank grass. I had liked, simply, being on the bridge on 
a fine day, letting the endless creaming “bow-wave hypnotize 
me into content. 


Irreconcilable tensions 


So when, a year later, in my first long vacation from 


Oxford, I was offered the chance of crewing a yacht from - 


the Isle of Wight to Majorca, I jumped at it. I had just come 
back from my first visit to Venice, and anything Medifer- 
ranean fascinated me. Anything, almost, which was not Eng- 
lish and what I knew. Oxford hadn’t been much of a success 
so far—nothing had come up to expectation, and I couldn't 
quite catch my balance as a person, couldn’t, as it were, 
get my timing right. My concentration had leaked disas- 
trously away during my national service, and I could hardly 
bear to read a book. I had just scraped through prelims, at 
the second attempt. My poems were nothing but affected 
attitudes in other people's voices—I couldn't fad one of my 


own. I was restless, sulky, cynical, solipsistic, and unhappier — 


than @ had ever been. Just as I c 5 s 

; Pres U KUSA ouldn’t find a voice of my 
own to write in, I didn’t seem able to walk naturally, say 
what I meant, exist as myself. I didn’t. Enoy ohan 
or wanted to be, but I was certain that Samuel Beckett had 


said just about the last word o ; i 
ast w n man’s ness 
on earth. Yet I knew, too, een eee 


pointless, there was certain] 


y no point in being miserable 
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about it. I was a wrangle of ir i 
; L ; reconcil i 
machiņe with the wires wrongly conei senson 


ə» I arrived at Cowes with more enthusi 

for anything since leaving the Navy. ee pan r 
to sail beyond the sea of present troubles into a ime , 
wider ocean where men found wisdom inôthe long str care 
with the elements, and perfect love waited at he V R 
end, and there was real sex for tea. © eee 

Things did not, actually, work out quite lik 

thing there was no crew for the yacht Seas ae Tor 
another the captain didn’t seem at all anxious ‘to leave 
the Yacht Club. When we did eventually set sail it was onl 

to go just down the coast to Yarmouth: At last we set off te 
Falmouth, our last British port of call before we would head 


for the Mediterranean. We put in at various pleasant places * 


down the coast along the way, and finally reached Cornwall 
where, after some hard eating and drinking, the captain left 
me—Just for a few days, he said—to arrange about divorcing 
one of his wives. °. Ș 
: There were plenty of books on board, and some very 
interesting love-letters which Td had my eye on for some 
time but had not dared actually to read while the captain 
was still there. There was a radio, too, and Falmouth was 

ə very near, and I had some vague relations in St Mawes across 
the bay. The creek where the yacht was moored was a typical 
little Cornish inlet, a narrow strip of deep water with a small 
jetty and a pretty little church, no longer used for services. 
It was completely sheltered from all but an unlikely north- 
east wind, and although there were other yachts moored 
there, I had the whole inlet to myself at night, for no one 
else was living on one. It was the beginning of August and 
I was twenty-one. 


Comprehension and contentment 


I felt rather abandoned at first, and made up for it by 
drinking everything on board, which was quite a lot. I went 
ashore to the nearby farm for milk and eggs, and thought 
about walks which I never took. After a while, as the days 
became a week, I began to relax. The battery of the radio 
soon went dead, but after the first time I didn’t bother to 
recharge it. I began to read the books I had brought—next 
term’s political science texts—out of genuine interest in 
what they might have to say. I found I could understand 
them, too, that I could respond intelligently to what I was 
reading again, after three years’ mental stagnation. It sounds 
ridiculous, perhaps, but I began to resent the necessary trips 
ashore for food. All day, with no sense of passing time, I lay- 
on the small strip. of deck which permitted it and sun- 
bathed naked, or if it was wet, lay on the bunk below. And 
there I absorbed Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics and Plato's: 
Republic and Hobbes’s Leviathan with a sensation of sheer 
delight in my ability to follow the arguments and think up_ 
answers to them. There were other books on board, too— 

-T remember there were several novels by Evelyn Waugh— 
and I read them with the same feeling of total comprehension 
antl contentment. I slept a great deal, to the gentle tugging 
of the boat at her mooring, and I ate very little, and after 
a few more days I found to my surprise that it was possible 
to be calm and even happy again. The brilliant Cornish 
colours helped, of course, and the noises of the sea, but I 
took them very much for granted. What was making me 
happy, was. that I was putting my loneliness to use. I had 
learned on the depot-ship that I needed to be alone, now I 
began to see why. I began to think clearly about who I was, 
I began to see through the cluster of romantic images with 
which I still surrounded myself, I began to hear a voice 
which was genuinely my own. I made resolutions abowt my 
life then which I can’t pretend to have kept, but it remains 
true that the days I spent alone on that yacht up the Cornish 
creek were more important to me than any literal voyage 
cquid have been. The captain never came back, as it hap- 

« pened, atid I have still never been to Majorca. But my life 

was changed; my mifid was working again. ° 

After that it worked pretty well for mg; three years later 
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were being published, and I suppose I was already ‘ a writer 
to all intents and purposes. But I wasn’, sure: Fm not 
the sort of ‘person who suddenly knows what his vocation is 
and follows it. I had. written for years, it was true; but the — 
academic life seemed very attractive, and everything was 

pointing to a comfortable niche in a red-brick university. ° 


Genesis of a novel = 


One night, just after Christmas, I was staying in the 
Y.M.C.A. in New York on my way to work at a library in 
Washington. U was bitterly cold, but my tiny room was 
grossly overheated and to open a window was to invite 
instant pyeumonia. I could not sleep. Feverishly, I thought 
about my life and the inexplicable coincidences by which I 
was lying in a lumpy bed in that stifling room. And suddenly 
a whole series of events and people I had known at Oxford 
came back to me with extraordinary vividness; only 3,000 
miles and several years gave the people a brilliance quite 
unlike life, and the events, really haphazard and uncon- 
nected, took on a simple, logical form. With intense excite- 
ment I found myself contemplating a finished work of fiction; 
I knew each character better than myself; the chapters fol- 
lowed each other in ideal progression. All I had to do was 
write them down. j 

In Washington I rented a basement room near the library. 
Snow blocked the windows, but it was warm and smelt of 
the pinewood with which it was lined. My typewriter stood 
on a small table under one of the blocked windows. I lived 
entirely by electric light. And therg I worked for sevex or 
eight hours a day, writing down the chapters, never chang- 
ing a word, letting the book spill out of me, pausing only to 
throw myself exhausted on the bed. I would lie there in a 
state of dizzy collapse for a while, then pull myself together 
and read for half an hour, then get up and go back to the 
work table. In the evening I would go out for dinner, then 
come back and read what I had written, correct it, add to it, 
alter it, and then write some more. Often I worked into the 
early morning. When I went to bed my sleep was full of the 
images and voices oz my book. In the mornings, still dizzy 
from yesterday's effort, I would stagger out into the snowy 
streets with a brief-case and goto the library. There I 
worked for two or three hours, reading seventeenth-century 
poetic manuscripts for a thesis I was. never to finish, check- 
ing transcriptions till my eyes ached and the need to start 
writing again became acute. Then I went back to the pine- 
scented basement and vanished into the novel. Sometimes, 
having no watch, not caring about the time, I arrived at the 
library in the afternoon instead of the morning; once I got 
there and found it was Sunday—I had forgotten about Sun- 
day. Sometimes I did not go there at all. In less than three 
weeks the first draft of the book had written itself down. 

I was twenty-four then, nearly twenty-five, and the book I 
had written was what reviewers tend to call * promising 5 
mening it iacked a good deal. But there it was, a wodge 
of pape, a finished work of fiction. At last I knew what my 
need to be alone was all about. Proust had a eork-lined room, 
I know, and my basement was not up to that, But it was all 
I needed. Now, when I feel a novel coming on, I know what 
to do; I hold it in my head while it turns from life into 
fiction, till it is ready to write itself down. And then, like an 
animal, I scent out a likely place and go away to be alone - 
in it for parturition —From a talk in the Home Service 


[This is one of thirteen essays included in Writers on Them-* 
selves, just published by the BBC. The other contributors, whose 
work is of widely different character, are Norman Nicholson, 
Rebecca West, William Sansom, Emanuel Litvinof¥, Vernon Sean- 
nell. Thomas Hinde, John Bowen, Richard Murphy, Michael Bald- 
win, Ted Hughes, David Storey, and Sylvia Plâth; there is an intro- 
duction by Herbert Read. Most of these essays, originally broad- 
cast in the Home Service, were first publis in Tue LISTEÑER. 
Writers on Themselves is obtainable, price ,15s., from BBC Publi- = 
cations, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.] : 
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Some of us write world histories, sweeping ecumenical 
ee with powerful telescopes. For my, own part, I Waye 
generally used the microscope as an instrument of za OE Ne 
study. There is a tendency to decry those who work on suc 
2 scale, Yet one does not find, in the naturale sciences, that 3 
the disciplines that use the telescope look down their noses 
at those who use the microsgop@® It is simply 4 different 
field of study, using different instruments, studying different 


problems. 


‘Study of individual families 

In English history we have a lot to learn from the close 
study of individual families, however ordipary they may be 
in terms of social class; a lot from the microscopic examina- 
tion of a single school, for example, or of a single village or 
parish; a gréat deal from the examination of a single 
economic or social group, and not merely the overworked 
gentry, who are now due for a long rest in our historical 
writing. We, badly need a fresh history of epidemics and 
public health in England, and this can only be built up by a 
= microscopic study of parish registers—especially of course 
the.burial registers. It is more than seventy years since 
Creighton published his two volumes on A History of 
= Epidemics in Britain, still the standard—indeed the only 
= general—work on the subject, though there is so much one 

could add to it now. 

We still know far too little about the killing diseases in 
English history, and their effect on the course of history. It 
is amazing how historians manage to ignore the subjects 
of hunger and disease altogether, yet they were the funda- 
mental facts of life for most people until almost within 
living memory. Here the great foundations for any such work 
are the parish registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
started in this country in 1538, though not often complete 
as far back as that. But one can get going well enough by 

_ the middle of the sixteenth century. From the burial registers 
‘one can, by simple counting and noting other facts such as 
the season of the year, and the family-names of the victims, 
deduce an enormous amount about the public health of this 
= Country in the centuries before official statistics effectively 
_ begin. Like many people, I began dabbling in parish registers 


own family—but I rapidly move@ on from that when I saw 
how muchk else one could get out of these wonderful records, 
which are still neglected by historians. 


Powerful killers O 
i There were many powerful killers at work. ° One of 
: these I have touched on before*—childbirth, Maternal mor- 
fe tality was high, how high we do not yet know. Thomas 
r Howard, 4th Duke of Norfolk, lost three wives in childkirth 
R in the space of ten years between 1557 and 1567. This may 
See. well have been exceptional—indeed it must have been. There 
i are good reasons for thinking that maternal and infant 
=. mortality in the upper social classes in England were higher 
than for the population as a whole. One reason may well 
«have been, for instance, that having wet-nurses for their 
babies, gentlewomen suffered fay more frequent pregnancies 
than the rest. . 
Before I come on to the major killing diseases of the past 
I should like to say something about the expectation of life 
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as a youngster for purely limited genealogical reasons—my e Let me take plague first. Much still remains to be dis- 
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the average expectation of life rose to thirty-four years, the 
maxithum at any age. $ p 

No one has wgrked out similar figures for the sixteenth os 
century, but recently I had a look at the Shakespeare family, 
about which every crumb of genealogical detail is known. 
William Shakespeare’s parents had eight children. Two died 
in infancy—an infant mortality rate of 250 per 1,000, but the 
sample is of course too small to generalize about. The expec- 
tation of life at birth in the Shakespeares was a shade over 
thirty-one years—in other words only a very slight improve- 
ment over the medieval level. This did not surprise me. But 
after the first year of life, there was a marked improvement. 
In the late thirteenth century and early fourteenth, the 
expectation of life in the age-group one to four years had 
been thirty-four years. In the Shakespeare family the expec-, 
tation of life in the same age-group had risen to forty-two 
years. 

As I say, this sample is very small, though there is no 
reason to suppose that the Shakespeare family was at all 
untypical of the middle class, The figures show, for what 
they are worth, that there was no appreciable reduction in 
infant mortality between the thirteenth century and the 
sixteenth, which is what we might well expect; but that after 
that dangerous first year of life, the average expectation of 
life in England rose by about eight years between 1300 and 
1600. But the final result was still not very high. William 
Shakespeare was the eldest of the four brothers and he died 
at fifty-two, though a sister lived to be seventy-seven. Even 
so, these are middle-class statistics. We do not know anything 
yet about the vital statistics of the wage-earning class who: 
made up perhaps three-quarters of the population. ; 


Plague and slarvalion | 


Having survived the first year, what were the main hazards 
of life, the major causes of premature death? They were 
the bubonic plague; then a curious unidentified disease 
known at the time as ‘ the sweating sickness’, which came 
intermittently from 1485 until 1551, causing great mor- 
tality and then apparently disappearing for good. ‘There was 
influenza, and there was typhus, both fairly well documented. 
And, finally, there may have been simple starvation. 


covered about its incidence, and certainly about its con- 
nection, if any, with shortages of food. The major visitations 
of plague are well known and well documented, but these 
are only a small part of the picture. The Venetian ambassa- 
dor to England reported home in 1554 that ‘they have some 
little plague in England well nigh every year, for which they. 
are not accustomed to make sanitary provisions, as it does 
not usually make great progress. The cases for the most part 
occur amongst the lower classes, as if their dissolute mode 
of life impaired their constitutions’, Between 1500 and 1665 
aa Bee ions or o has been calculated that 
L was free from plague not m i aa 
in au that long time. F Perce sores ee 
he Venetian ambassador's comfort i i 
E c able diagnosis that the 
gis ohte. ni z e poor was the main PE of their 
-essive mortality has a familiar ri i i + of 
fae Ory from above’ ar png about el ea 
eplored. But has his observati $ 
chiefiy the poorer classe Mite eee 
It would not be diffic 


oiy as between different paris 
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families. For example, in the 
near» the south Devon coast 
people died in a normal year in the -forti A 
plague of 1546-47, 101 people died ies Purina 
about six times the normal. Not only that, but I iE T 
well over a quarter of the deaths eee in one k X 
families, and nearly half the deaths occurred in ight 
families. There were rather more than ‘a hundred fa Sit ; 
living in the parish at this date, so fifty per cent Ete 
deaths occurred in about eight per cent. of the families 
There are various possible explanations of this striking 
fact. Obviously, once the highly contagious plague had struck 
a particular family, the odds against the other members of 
the family escaping with their lives were pretty heavy: but 
even so, why did so few families suffer out of aver a 
hundred? Were they the 
poorer families in the vil- 
lage? I do not know, and 
it would be hard to find 
out—but not impossible: 
We know, of course, 
that plague was carried 
by fleas which lived on 


parish of Stoke-in-Tei nhead 
about sixteen or seventeen 


A — 
(yal in Gi 


the black rat, so that it POY} Sf S 
was the dirt and rubbish EX T zo 
among which the poorer § SSS lea 


classes lived, rather than 
their dissolute lives, 
which would explain their 
higher mortality. But if 
the poorer classes suf- 
fered most in this respect, 
were outbreaks of plague 
associated with years of 
bad harvests—with mal- 
nutrition as well as dirt? 

It is easy to find some 
evidence for almost any 
theory. For instance, the 
plague of 1546-47, which 
was apparently most 
severe in the south-west 
of England, followed the 
harvest of 1545, which 
was very bad’generally throughout England and disastrous 
in the west. There seems to be a connection: but when we 
apply the microscope to other parishes the evidence begins 
to break* down. Certain parishes in north Devon escaped this 
plague completely. If malnutrition had been an aggravating 
cause of plague, why not generally instead of just here and 
there? It will be difficult to establish any correlation between 
malnutrition and mortality from plague; though- some cor- 
relation may well be found in large and overcrowded villages 
and in towns, where rats and human beings foraged together 
for enough food to eat. 

In 1551 there came a major visitation in England of the 
rapid killer known usually as ‘ the sweat ’. This disease has 
never, to my knowledge, been certainly identified. In contrast 
to the plague, it was said to attack the richer and better-fed 


‘Between 1500 and 1665 


classes for a change. There must have been some truth in: 


this contemporary observation because the sweat was also 
nicknamed ‘stop-gallant’ and sometimes as stoop knave 
and know thy master’. One can imagine a certain sardonic 
satisfaction among the lower orders in coming these names, 
though no one went into print saying that it was due to the 
dissolute lives of the rich. 5 f 
There were four major visitations of the sweat. The first 
epidemic of 1485 followed an average harvest, so qid that 
of 1517. The severe visitation of 1528 followed the dearth 
of 1527; and that of 1551, the last and most severe of all, 
followed the bad harvest of 1550 and continued right 
through the bad harvest of '51. 3 
+ Incidentally one of the periods of English history which 
always seems to me,to be only half-explained—too much leit 
out of it that is profoundly relevant—is the twelve critica 
years between eto and 1558: between the death of 
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...it has been calculated that London was free from 
plague not more than a dozen years ^: a woodcut from The Fearafull Summer by 
John Taylor, printed in Oxford in the * 


; ree 

Henry VIII and the accession of Elizabeth I. They ar 
of almost continual crisis, when England could 
had a social revolutisn—ought to have had one, judgin 
the facts, but never did. They tend—these two short re 
of Edward VI and Mary—to get dispesed of as an interlude 
between two more spectacular reigns. There is simply 
adequate history of this short and critical period. 

One recent historian says of Edward VI's reign that it was 
marked by an ‘inexplicable’ economic stringency. ‘The 
harvests’, he says, ‘ in the main, were good. How could there 
be dearth in the midst of plenty?’ But I discovered that, in 
actual fact, half the six harvests of Edward’s reign left the 
mass of people short of basic food and drink. Moreover, — 
there were “three bad years in a row, something infinitely 
worse than alternate good and bad years. On top of all this 

O VO there was the heavy mor- 
tality of the great sweat 
and the poverty that it 
brought in its tráin. ° ° 

And Mary’s reign was- 
no better. Like Edward's, 
it began with an abundant 
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the harvests of this reign 
gave peəple enough to 

eat, but two—1555 and 

1556—were utter failures. 

By the winter of 1556 

people were reduced to 
eating acorns. Poor Lon- 

doners left their infant 
*children on other people’s 
doorsteps to save them 
from starvation. Then 
came, in the last two 
summers of Mary’s reign, 

a devastating epidemic 

variously described as 

‘the hot burning sickness’ 
$ or ‘quartan agues '— 
pretty certainly another 
virulent form of influenza. 
According to Sir Thomas 
Smith: ‘God did so 
punish the realm with quartan agues, and with such other 
long and new sicknesses, that in the last two years of the 
reign of Queen Mary, so many of her subjects was ntade 
away, what with the execution of sword and fire, what by 
sicknesses, that the third part of the men of England were 
consumed ’. 

This is a staggering statement if it be true. The heavy 
mortality of 1557 and 1558 must have been largely attri- 
butable to a powerful influenza virus attacking a population 
seriously underfed. Looking through parish registers, and 
counting up the number of wills proved in these years, I 
reckon that the death-rate was at least four times the normal 


last great Infection of the Plague, 1625’ 
Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


in° these two years. Yet nowhere does this appear in the- 


histor? books, nor do harvest failures for that matter. With 
one exception only, as far as I can see. The great Victorian 
historian, Froude, touches on these things in passing: but 


modern historians not at all. They spend page after page 


discussing the trivial plottings of minor politicians, and say 
nothing about the basic facts of life fot three-quarters of the 
population. They say that the poor have no annals: in fact 
the annals of the poor are interminable once you get down 
to them. S 

These facts serve to explain another characteristic of our 
ancestors—their taste fog dreadful cruelty, their sadistic 
delight in barbarous executions. The hangings and the 
burnings under Mary reveal a mentality worthy of Germany 
between 1939 and 1945, At Oxford in the autumn of 1556 
no fewer than sixty men were sentented to be hanged at 
once, On a fine June dayin the same year, thirteen, men 
and women were burnt aliveeat Stratford-le-Bow just out: 
side London before a crowd of 20,000 people, The commort 
people enjoyed the horrible spectacles put before them, 


A fta harvest—indeed three of — 


lives were brutish and short. They 
mstazt presence of death, and this 
wn to eteenth century. i 

u cannot «inderstand English history unless these 
are given full «weight, and they never have peen? a 
look at my graph of harvest fluctuations 1n Eng ane 
een the fifteenth century and the seventeenth, it is no 
an academic exercise. I see it asan electro-cardiogram, 


flecting the heart-beat of the whole economy, year by year. - 


-y pulse up or down tells me something about that year 
oe peo It is a graph a hundred times more 
mificant than the overwritten cloth trade. It does not 
à xplain everything. It explains some major epidemics in 
= English history, but by no means all. Nor does it, I thini 

entirely explain such things as the remarkable filling-up 0 
‘Elizabethan England with schitirefi, especially after the 


= Law in action 
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Most OF US now realize that this is the four hundredth 


“anniversary year of Shakespeare's birth, but what is perhaps 
even the law of England has been 


some or all of the plays. The court was not asked to decide 
who had written the plays, but whether the trust was a 
‘charitable one. The reason why the court had to answer this 
question was that normally bequests are only valid if they 
‘are to ascertainable individuals who can enforce them. A 
- bequest by will to finance an object or ‘ purpose’ will, how- 
ver, be enforceable if it is charitable. 
‘What is a charitable purpose?” seems to be an innocent 
d simple question, but its answer in law is startlingly 
complex. Whatever be the popular meaning of the words 
rity’ and ‘charitable’, it is the unanimous opinion of 
Majesty’s judges that it does not coincide with their legal 
meaning. The legal meaning can be gleaned only from a 
aa a line of cases stretching back to the Charitable 
ses Act 1601, which has been despairingly described by one 
_ commentator as a wilderness!. The most frequently quoted, 
and indeed the only comprehensive judicial definition of 
= charity, is that of Lord Macnaghten in Pemsel’s Case? in 

1891. Lord Macnaghten* said that:- 

“Charity ’ in its lega] sense comprises four principal Bivierons: 
trusts for the relief of poverty; trusts for the advancefnent of 
education; trusts for the advancement of religion; and trusts 
for other purposes beneficial to the community, not falling 
under any of the preceding heads. 

This definition is both neat and succinct but it creates its 
own problems. Poverty, religion, and education are vague 
and imprecise words, while that class of trusts ‘for other 
purposes beneficial to the community’ does not tell us how 
to distinguish those beneficial trusts which are charitable in 
jaw from those which are not. 

In Re Hopkins‘ the testatrix had left a third of her 
residuary estate to the Francis Bacon Society to be applied 

‘towards the finding of the Bacon-Shakespeare manuscripts 

and in the event of their having been already discovered at 
her death, the mony was to be devoted to the * general 
purposes of the work and propaganda of the society’. When 


E the testatrix died the object of the Society were: ay 
ae Ms To encourage the Study of the works of Francis Bacon as 
N a ici 190%) 49 Law Quarterly Review 520 FPI A 
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ns of population growth and decline 


-sixties. The rhythn é 
ae : h more mysterious than a ‘matter 


within a nation are muc 


d. ; 
A food does matter. For nearly forty years after the 


i f 1556 there was no really disastrous harvest, and 
nuns Was a greater frequency of good harvests. People 
married younger—there is some contemporary evidence for 
saying this—and that alone meant more children: for the 
younger a woman at marriage, {he greater her fertility. 
And being better fed, too, and better housed, the new 
generation grew UR and married in turn. : 

In wrestling with questions such as these we are getting 
to grips with the realities of social history as a whole, and 
not merely with the preoccupations of a small, dominant 
class, about whom nine-tenths of our history has so far been 
written.—Third Programme 


a 


philosopher, lawyer, statesman and poet; also his character, 
genius and life; his influence on hig own and succeeding times, 
and the tendencies and results of his writings. 
To encourage the general study of the evidence in favour of 
Francis Bacon’s authorship of the plays commonly ascribed to 
_ Shakespeare, and to investigate his connection with other works 
of the Elizabethan period. 


The next of kin, who stood to gain if the bequest could 
be upset, presented two principal arguments to the judge, 


Wilberforce J.: Da 


firstly, that the bequest was so manifestly futile that it could 
not possibly qualify as a charitable gift; and secondly, that the 
bequest was not charitable since it was neither for the advance- 
ment of education, nor was it generally beneficial to the com- 
munity in such a way as to make it charitable in law. 


In essence the first argument amounted to a submission 
that the possibility of discovering further manuscripts was 
so remote that the court should not enforce the trust. The 
evidence of literary critics and historians before the court 
did not, however, convince the judge that the authorship 
problem was conclusively closed and that the search for 
manuscripts was so futile that the court should not allow it 
to take place. Although Shakespeare died in 1616, the first 
folio, which contained plays not published in his lifetime, did 
mot appear until 1623. The manuscripts of some plays must, 
therefore, have been in existence in or shortly before 1623, 
and one of these manuscripts might one day be discovered. 
Such a discovery would he unlikely ‘but so are many dis- 
coveries before they are made’, said the judge, and he 
went on?: , 


a 


One may think of the Codex Siniaticus, or the Tomb of 
Tutankhamen, or the Dead Sea Scrolls. I do not think that that 
degree of improbability has been reached which justifies the 
Court in placing an initial interdict on the testatrix’ benefaction. — 
But was the bequest legally charitable? Was i to 

? Was it a bequest | 
for the advancement of education? Alternatively wae ita 
bequest for the general benefit of the community ‘which the 
1 won regard as charitable? ae 

e courts have been generous in their definiti sts 
ition of trusts 
for the advancement of education. To advance education 2 
per subjects—art, music, science, and literature— 
‘naritable; so too is a gift to found a scho 
“se 2 z ol or coll 
ese ie: or scholarship, ianeatione noe 
1oreover, confined to formal education. It may ees 
gift to the Royal Choral Societ ene 
encourage choral singing in London’ 
appreciation of the musi i 
Freflerick Delius’, 
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funds to record his musie i 
publiç performance of his Wore Bee ico 8 
But the frontiers of educatio Vays eas 

define. And in a recent case, Re Pinot ike Cana a 
held that a bequest of the testator’s collection of fe 
furniture, and silver, to be maintained ið a single collection, 
was not for the advancement of education The E aE 
collection was a ` mass of junk’ which had in Harman LJ’s 
words, “neither public utility nor educative value’. A ae 
is a trust for children fo ride on an elephant charitabl? 
Farwell J. thought it was in Re Lopes“, a case detided in 
1931. It brought the ‘reality of the elephant and its uses to 
the child’s mind, in lieu of leaving him to mere book learn: 


ing. It widens his mind, and in that broad i 
cational’. soa is ity 


Education equals learning equals teaching 


If a trust for children to ride on an elephant isecharitable, 
it might be thought that a bequest to search for the manu- 
scripts of the greatest of English dramatists would qualify 
too. There is, however, authority for the view that education 
in this context is synonymous with learning and that learning 
is equivalent to teaching. Such was the reasoning of Harman 
J in Re Shaw"? where the will of Bernard Shaw was subjected 
to judicial analysis, G.B.S. left his residuary estate to be held 
on trust to find out, by inquiry, how much time and money 
could be saved by persons who speak and write the English 
language by substituting. fer the present English alphabet a 
proposed alphabet containing forty letters. He directed that 
an expert should transliterate Androcles and the Lion into 
such an alphabet. By these and other means, G.B.S. hoped to 
persuade the government, the public, and the English speak- 
ing world\to adopt it. The judge held that the gift was not 
charitable and. must, therefore, fail for uncertainty. Shaw’s 
proposed research and propaganda was intended merely to 
show that time and money would be saved by the use of the 
new alphabet. It was not a trust for the advancement of 
education because it was not combined with any provision 
for‘ teaching or education’ and the mere accumulation of 
knowledge by itself was not enough. Harman J.’s decision is 
certainly controversial. His interpretation of ‘the advance- 
ment of education’ was narrow and restrictive. An appeal 
from his judgment was later compromised and certain sums 
were set aside for work on the new alphabet under the terms 
of the compromise". 

In Re Hopkins, Wilberforce J., although: not questioning 
the acttfal decision in Re Shaw, rejected the argument that 
‘the advancement of education’ excluded the promotion of 
pure academic research—a conclusion which, if one may 
respectfully say so, all Dons, particularly Fellows of All 
Souls, must heartily endorse. In his view education 
must be used in a wide sense, certainly extending beyond 
-teaching, and...the requirement is that, in order to be chari- 
table research must either be of educational value to the 
researcher or must be so directed as to lead to something which 
will pass into the store of educational material, or so as to 
improve the sum of communicable knowledge in an area which 
education may cover—education in this last context extending 
to the formation of literary taste and appreciation". 

He accepted, however, that research of a private character 
for the-exclusive benefit of members ofa particular society, 
would not normally be charitable. A charitable trust is a 
public trust and must be for the public benefit. Accordingly, 
to adopt an illustration given by Lord Simonds in the earlier 
case of Gilmour v. Coates", if, in the unlikely event that it 
was a condition of a gift for the advancement of education 
that the beneficiaries should lead a cloistered life and com- 
municate with no one and leave no records of the truits of 
their study, the gift would not be charitable. There must be 
some dissemination of knowledge. In Re Hopkins Wilberforce 
J. did not doubt that the discovery of a manuscript would 
‘contribute to a solution of the authorship problem, con- 
ceivably in favour.of Bacon, and it might also lead to ms 
provements in the text. Moreover, he thought it inherently 
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inevitable, and manifestly inte at 
discovery should be published to the wo 
concluded that the trust was charitable. s 
* The judge was also prepared to hold tpat the trus 
have been charitable under the fourth, of Lord Macnag! 
heads in Pemsel’s Case—namely, that it was a trust 
other purposes beneficial to the community’, fh a 
which the Jaw regards as charitable. For benefit includes a 
benefit in intellectual or artistic fields. This general hea 
charity is the most diffuse and difficult to identify. There 
a firm distinction in English law between the treatment of 
gifts which are beneficial to the community and which are 
charitable, and gifts which are beneficial but are not 
charitable. But how-does one distinguish between them? The 
traditional answer is to look at the preamble to the Statute 
of Elizabeth of 1601 amd éhen to ask oneself whether the 
trust in question is within its’ spirit or intendment'. The 
purposes within the preamble included: : i 

the relief of aged, impotent and poor people; the maintenance® 
of the sick and maimed soldiers and mariners, schools of learn- 
ing, free schools, and scholars in universities; the repair of 
bridges, ports, havens, causeways, churches, seabanks and 
highways: the education and preferment of orphans; the 
relief, stock and maintenance of houses of correction; the 
marriage of poor maids; the help of young tradesmen and 
persons decayed, the relief and redemption of prisoners or 
eae and aid to poor inhabitants concerning payment of 
axes. 

Ų is strange that to intepret the phrase ‘ other purposes 
beneficial to the community ° you have to go back to a statute 
363 years old, to a statute furthermore which has been re- 
pealed, and which set.out to improve the administration of 
charitable trusts as part of th® Elizabethan poor relief 
legislation and not to lay down a hard and fast definition. 
Anyway, there is little in the preamble to guide any court 
in determining in 1964 whether a particular trust falls within 
this category of charitable and beneficial objects. The only 
guide that is in fact available is the analogy of those cases 
where the courts have already held that particular trusts 
were beneficial to the community and charitable because 
they were within the spirit of the statute. In Re Hopkins the 
judge found that a trust to search for the Shakespearean 
manuscripts was beneficial in a way regarded by the law as 
charitable. In Re Shaw, however, the judge held that G.B.S.’s 
bequest to inquire into the value of an improved phonetic 
alphabet was not beneficial to the community in a way which 
the law regards as charitable. The object of that latter 
bequest was mere propaganda; it was not a bequest of 
general utility because it could not be said that any benefit 
would be conferred on the public by the ends proposed. 


Charitable and non-clraritable 


The decisions in Re Hopkins and Re Shaw show how diffi- 
cult it is to draw the line between the charitable and the 
non-charitable gift. Wilberforce J.’s judgment in Re Hopkins 
ig’ to be welcomed for its rejection of a restrictive inter- 
pretation of the ‘advancement of education’, which would 
have excluded trusts for research which were not com- 
bined with teaching. It also provides, when compared with 
the judgment of Harman J. in Re Shaw, a further illustra- 
tion of how elusive is the so-called spirit and intendment 
of the Elizabethan statute of 160%, which remains the 
primary aid in interpreting the fourth of Lord Macnaghten’s 
categories. eee 

The 1960 Charities Act has brought no new definition of 
‘charity’ or ‘charitable purposes’ and judges must still 
grope from case to case as they have done since 1601. It is 
true that such a definitiqn would be difficult to formulate and 
might soon become out of date, for what the law now regards 
as charitable it may not so regard fifty years hence. But I 
still think that we should attempt a defnition, which will not 
after all be immutable ard which should be more precise 


than Lord Macnaghten’s and reflect more surely the needs of : 


contemporary society.—Third Programme 
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B egions 
BE regio 


THE BBC MıiprtanD REGION 
= stretches from the borders of Wales 
to East Anglia and from Shropshire 
in the North down to Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is an East Anglian 
broadcasting centre in Norwich with 
its own transmitters and stidios 
while Nottingham has studios but 
= not transmitters. But the heart of it 
© alf is Birmingham where the BBC 
-headquarters staff is divided be- 
| fween a number of scattered and 
oe rather old-fashioned buildings. One 
: day, it is promised, a new Broadcast- 
ing House will arise. 

Birmingham* has never been so 
prosperous. With its monster buses 
and Austin motor-cars jamming the 
streets (it ought to have an under- 
ground railway), its tall office blocks 

being built all the time, capped by 
the new Rotunda, its brightly-lit 
ps of a predictable character con- 
trated on the Bull Ring and 
elsewhere, one is made conscious of 
a brashness and smell of well-being 
very different from the Victorian 
world of chapel-going ironmasters of 
a century ago. Scattered around are 
restaurants where one may dance 
and swallow the inevitable ‘scampi 


to receive a £5 note as a tip. 


BBC-2, which opened 
= in Birmingham at the ZG 


montheThe dealers in “< < 
= sets are said to be 2 Aloe 
quite pleased with the j ug 
reception it has been = ; 
granted. The local ro “3 
press has greeted it S Pi 


complaint has been 
over certain difficulties 
in erecting the new 
aerials which in some 
cases prove necessary. 
Birmingham has been 
rather spoilt in the 
past: its proximity to 
the powerful trans- 
mitter at Sutton Cold- 
fieid and the compara- 
tive fiatness of the 
district have fre- 
yuently made outside 
aerials superfluous. 
5 The head of BBC pro- 
grammes, David 
Porter, found that jis 
lease forbade him to 
put ap an aerial on top 
9f his own house: that 


é Gardening Club 
* particular problem has 


S with a winter- 


favourably’ The only , € an 
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A view of the new Bull Ring shopping centre, Birmingham 


= or steak. It is said not to be thought surprising for a waiter 


New to all these material joys is added another one, 


Perey sUhrower S a 
the greenhouse with which BBC-2 opened there (scripted I 


John Laing and Son, Ltd, 


been solved; but meanwhile Mr Porter grew a little tired of 
jokes about ‘Oh, Mr Porter! whatever will he do?’ In due 
course another transmitter will be available and next year 
the new programme should be obtainable 
throughout most of the Region. 

It should meet a genuine need. It is true that 

__ one is told that Birmingham and the Region in 

ate 6G general are already lively scenes of culture. 
In Birmingham itself there are about to be two 
universities (it is not yet settled if they are 
to be called University-1 and University-2); the 
excellent theatres at Coventry and Stratford- 
on-Avon can be reached by motor-car; and for 
the rising generation they are building an arts- 
centre at Cannon Hill Park, opposite the cricket 
ground, where appreciation of drama, music, 
dancing, and the like are taught. But one coud 
not help noticing that the commercial theatre 
was offering a touring version of My Fair Lady, 


Aunt, while a traditional pantomime was wait- 
ing round the corner. The Town Hall was‘ 
packed out for Music You Love. Of course, this 
is Christmas time, and one must not be too 


down successfully in an area where there was 
less competition either from varied entertain- 


London. 5 
The BBC provided Birmingham with tw 
television portraits of itself in the course o 
year: The Second City (scripted by ari insid 
which caused a furore, an Homes for Her 
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that the Repertory was about to put onCharley’s ` 


highbrow or critical. Still it was put to me that — 
BBC-2 might reasonably be expected to g0 — 


ments or multiple cultural activities than in 
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outsider). It is uncertain wheth Sask ieee 
would have admitted that citer pe OUZeNs 
sight, But that there are sources Ofetalent to be se image . 
throughout the Region cannot be doubted For drawn on 
young radiodrama producer w 3 example, a 


ho has recently arri 
Chesterfield has been able to use lopal whee aad A 
actors with considerable effect. The Midlands are not empty 


of literary traditions, as a recen i izati 
Arnold Bennett's novels of the Polleties ote een 
is the problem of bringing up actors from the London ieee 
so great as in other regions now both the railways ‘und roads 
have improved services. Indeed it was said to ‘me that the 
M1 has made Birmingham into an outer suburb of London 
The present Lord Mayor would repudiate that. z i 
The BBC has one large television studio (there is alsé a 
news studio) originally a cinema rejoicing in the name of 
Delicia. It was here that the ill-fated serial designed for 
BBC-2, entitled Swizzlewick, was put on. The collapse of 
Swizzlewick left something of a hiatus. But Birmingham has 
what are sometimes called its bread-and-butter programmes, 
Gardening Club and Farming. There does not seem to be any 
reason why these two programmes go out regularly from 
Birmingham other than the fortuitous. It is a large industrial 
city, surrounded no doubt by gardens and farmland, but 
then so is London. Percy Thrower, the star of Gardening 
Club, comes down each week from Shrewsbury. The pro- 
gramme has been produced in Birmingham for nearly six 
years (it was first in London). Mr Thrower is a real pro- 
fessional: one feels that he could put on this programme 
, With both hands tied behind his back. But he likes the 
friendliness of the Delicia; and after all one is a star in 
Birmingham; at Television Centre one has to be careful not 
to tread on other stars in the restaurant. The case for 
farming is not so clear. For other Regions claim that their 
particular problems must not be neglected, and there are 
arrangements for ‘ opt-out’ programmes.* But in any case 
both Gardening Club and. Farming do not, as a rule, 
occupy too much space in the television studio; other pro-- 
grammes can be made there, and are, without their being 
interrupted. And, talking of farming and ‘ bread-and-butter 
programmes’, never has there been such a successful radio 


* An ‘ opt-out’ programme is one broadcast only on a resional wavelensth 


Miss Hamilton in London 


It would not be true to say she was doing nothing: 
She wisited several bookshops, spent an hour 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum (Indian section), 
And walked carefully through the streets of Kensingtoa 
Carrying five mushrooms in a paper bag, 

A tin of black pepper, a literary magazine, 

And enough money to pay the rent for two weeks. 

The sky was cloudy, leaves lay on the pavements. 


Nor did she lack human contacts: she spoke 

To three shop-assistants and a newsvendor, 

And returned the ‘ Good-night ’ of a museum attendant. 
Arriving home, she wrote a letter to someone 

In Canada, as it might be, or in New Zealand, 
Listened to the news as she cooked her meal, 

And conversed for five minutes with the landlady. 

The air was damp with the mist of late autumn. 


A full day, and not unrewarding. 

Night fell at the usual seasonal hour. : 

She drew the curtains, switched on the electric Sre, 
Washed her hair and read until it was dry, 

Then went to bed; where, for the hours of darkness, 
She lay pierced by thirty black spears 

And felt her limbs numb, her eyes burning, 


fi st carried a e d. 
Anfd dark rust carried along her bloo Tries ANE 
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An experiment is being tried out at Birmingham with a 
topicality unit which hovers somewhere in a no-man’s-land 
between News and Talks. It deals both in television and 
in sound broadcasting and contributes to ‘opt-out’ pro- 
grammes. it is an example of collaboration between the two 
sides of the broadcasting medium which the new Controller 
is repprted to have mych gt heart. 

Some years ago ‘ ambidexterity’, that is to say the ability 
of producers to move about between radio and television, 
was the pride of the West. When I visited the West Region 
earlier in the year I was told that television work was now 
so complicated that this was hardly possible any longer. 
But it is of course possible for specialists—and specialists 
are often toebe found on BBC stafis—to be used in BBC 
television programmes in the capacity of expert advisers 
aiding, or being aided by, technicians. That, one understands, 
is what has been tried and will continue to be tried in 
Birmingham. An interesting experiment just completed deals 
with the ‘ Ages of Man’ in which a television and features 
producer worked on parallel or complementary programmes 
entitled Landmarks. 

One cannot in a shortish article cover the whole of the 
BBC’s activities in this thriving,part of England. I kave not 
discussed the work of the television film unit or the con- 
tribution being made to the output of music. But oné comes 
away with the impression that there is no scarcity of talent 
and, as in the other Regions, the sense of freedom to experi- 
ment and to take a long, hard, cool look at a projected 
programme is extremely valuable and indeed genuinely 
exists away from the hurly-burly of the capital city. 


Previous articles in this series appeared on February 6, April 9, June 
` < 25, September 17, and October 15 


For a young nun 
e 

They giggle in their tutus, wriggle round 
Exposing bright ideas, you in your cape, 
Cope, is it, or mantle, sit reposefully, 
Set there attentive. What embryo dreams 
Float under half-veéled eyes? Suddenly your 
Voice breaks in, Irish, self-confident, 
Certain of words, sure of the straightest way— 
Your pink-cheeked face finds mine irresolute. 


Figure all swathed in weight of robe upon robe 
Amble away, young girl. Beneath, what legs 
Strike through the flannel, what full bosom buds 
Thirsting for sons? No one can tell, not me, 

Not your confessor, not the final God 

Who set you free from itch of sex and suck, 

The hot anticipation and languor I 

Experience, like the world, Why should we think 


Ours is the expected, yours the excepted, way? . 

You stride straightforward, we pause and renew, 

Get drunk on Fridays, Saturdays wish we were dead, 

Sundays grow bored, while you attend the bell, 

The incense, smiling, know the relevant book— 

Sometimes I wish all mine were iif the sea, 

Save ten, save six, pethaps. Which six? You'd know— 

Nun of my mind, none ofmy mind, withdrawn, = 
Prine HOBSBAUM 
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Dancers of Morocco 
° 
JON A VisiT to Tangier’, said KENNETH 
LOVELAND in the Light Programme, ‘ while 
watching some Moroccan dancers I remarked 
how wonderful it was that this type of dancing 
survived. An Arab business-man replied in- 
dignantly: “It doesn’t survive. It lives. It’s 
their life. It’s their way of communication”; 
and it is true, of course, that out there in the 
Atlas Mountains, or in the Rif, or in the 
deeper south of Morocco, some of these dances 
have been handed down for centuries, and they 
are a vital, living force. 
ay ‘There are, for example, the blue dancers. 
They are brought up to wear nothing but blue 
from early childhood, and their faces, the only 
parts of their bodies you cah see through the 
Jong cloaks they wear, gradually absorb the 
«colour by the time they are teenagers. Their 
dancing is restrained: a long story is narrated 
merely by nodding the head and by fascinat- 
ing hand motions; it is very expressive agd in 
its way very lovely. On the other hand, the 
men from the Rif mountains, with their 
cymbals and their swords, leaping wildly 
around, create an exciting” atmosphere from 
the moment they appear. x 
‘put for me, it was the girls from he Atlas 
mountains who most suggested the combina- 
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tion of art and primitive savagery which is at 
the heart of all this. We had been conditioned 
by a couple of girls doing what over here is 
usually called belly dancing; subtle, sugges- 
tive, insinuating almost naked body move- 
ments, compared to which Salome’s dance of 
the seven veils is like a°vicar’s garden party. 

‘They were all in white, full-length cloaks, 
and their music consisted almost entirely of 
handclapping, tambourines, and a few verses 
of song repeated over and over again, gradu- 
ally getting slightly faster, slightly louder; and 


it was then Irealized how deep in the blood z 


this old culture lies. I was talking to a sophisti- 
cated young Arab, a business-man and product 
of a Western university, about the British bank 
rate, about our elections, about Morocco’s agri- 
cultural problems, about, of all things, the 
Common Market. As we talked, his shoulders 
began to twitch to the rhythm of the dance, 
then a hip, then both hips. His expressive 
Moroccan eyes lit vp: “ Mdnsieur, excuse me E 
he suddenly exclaimed, and he was gone, into 
the middle of those wild dancers, his body 
absolutely alight with the feverish rhythm of 
it all, one moment on his knees, the next sway- 
ing and twirling like one of the snakes we had 

seen in the Kasbah that morning. 
' One after another our sophisticated hosts 
left their tables and jeine@ in, and as the 
e 


DECEMBER 31 1964 
tempo got faster, and the night more wild, we z 
joined in ourselves. It was absqlutely impos. 
sible to resist this insistent, beating rhythm; 
and as we struggled back to our honeyed lamh 
and our tangerines, we knew we had been 
swept away by the primitive under the skin’, . 


When the world was young 
‘When I was very young’, said TAMAR, 
KARSAVINA in ‘Woman's Hour’ (Light 
Programme), ‘the world, too, was young, The 
early ‘nineties, when I graduated, were notable 
for a vigorous revival, both artistic and inte}. 
lectual. I was fortunate to be let out into a. 
world so pulsating’ with interest. Because of 
my cloistered upbringing at the Theatre Schoo] 
in St Petersburg I was conditioned to enjoy to 
the full all new experience. 

“It sounds hardly credible that the girls 
destined for the worldly career of the theatre 
should have been jealously sheltered from the 
sight and knowledge of the world outside. For 
that matter it might have been a convent 
rather than a ballet school, except that from 
the start we took part in the performances: 
walking up and down in the crowd, sometimes 
doing little dances. From the age of nine I was 


caught and kept in thrall by the atmosphere of al 
the theatre—light, music, even ‘the smell of the Ca 
freshly painted decor. The first costume I (0) 


put on transformed me instantly. In a head- 
dress of flower petals, with a blob of rouge 
on my cheeks, I stepped right into a fairy-tale. 
This first ecstasy cost me a severe reprimand. 
As I strutted and postured in front of a mirror, 
the governess told me to stop showing off. i. 
‘Such fresh air as we had was taken in a a 
small garden in one of the courtyards; we were a 
taken to the theatre in closed carriages. After 
fifteen, we remained literally incarcerated, 


Meghna 


—and Tamara Kar§avina in La fille 
an carly photograph taken in St 
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ie for Christmas and Easter days. Of course, 
Re grumbled against being cooped up but this 
grumbligg was mostly for form’s sake. In fact, 
the life at the school was far from drab. I, for 
one, look back at my seven years of bondage as 
intensely happy ones. To begin with, the mind 
and emotion for want of distraction focused 
on the ultimate aim: to reach perfection in 
pallet—an art all the more fascinating because 
it was of cumulative nature: each day's work 
puilding up a step for the next day's achieve- 
ment. And there was the close contact with the 
theatre, though we saw only the glamour, not 
the seamy side of its intrigue. 

‘Every Sunday we were taken to a matinée, 
being given our choice of ballet, drama, or 
French comedy in one of the three theatres 
entirely subsidized by the Crown. In the even- 
ing there would be a lively exchange of impres- 
sions: “ How did Kschesinska dance?” “She 
was divine”; or “Did you like the play?” “Oh 


xyes, I cried and cried and cried ”, It may seem 


an odd way of taking one’s pleasure, but 
consideging that the drama of that time always 
had a noble hero or heroine and that he or she 
went through an awful lot of hard luck before 
they triumphed or died, as it might be, ours 
were not morbid tears but cleansing ones of 
compassion. It made one feel good. 4 » 

‘ At seventeen I graduated. I was immature, 
ambitious, and shy, therefore still in the 
category of the very young. This was in 1902. 
Our ballet in Petersburg (which is Leningrad 
now) was then of the highest academic standard 
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and the productions were lavish. The core of 
it, the technique, was, is, and always shall be 
imperishable. All the same, the ballet then 
remained rigidly limited in itsform: only toe- 
dancing was considered legitimate. Bute within 
thes@ limitations ballet then offered a lot of 
scope for us to try to express ourselves artistic- 
ally By means of a perfect technique. I was 
not critical, nor even conscious of anything 
Wanting in the ballet as 1 found it until the 
young Fokine began staging the more advanced 
Productions. My very young days coincided 
with the dawn of a Renaissance of art and 
with ballet foreshadowing its presen@day 
multiple glery ’. 2 


Cycle safety 


“A few weeks ago’, said MALCOLM HAZELL 
in ‘Today’ (Home Service), ‘a police patrol 
descended on our secondary boys’ school ané 
made a spot check on the boys’ bicycles. It was 
fun while it lasted: boys tying labels on their 
boneshakers, police and road-safety officers all 
over the cycle park. S : 

‘I do not know what the police expected 
to find. A few faults here and there, perhaps; 
one or two bad cases—but surely most of the 
bikes would be all right? Surely parents would 
not let their children go on the roads of 
modern Britain without constantly checking 
the road-worthiness of their sons’ machines? 


AS IBEGIN my Christmas broadcast to you, 
the people of Great Britain and of the other 
Commonwealth countries, my mind travels far 
away, and for one moment I seem to be with 
you in many countries, which are now almost 
as familiar as my own native land. To you all, 
my family and I send our affectionate greet- 
ings and hope that your Christmas is a happy 
one. 

ic Let us think for a moment about this great 
e A Commonwealth. What is this wealth which we 
- { have in common and which is so much more 
than our collective resources, massive though 
y they are? I know that life is hard for many. 
The problems which face mankind often seem 
to defy solution. Some of our Commonwealth 
friends overseas are grappling with difficulties 
unknown in a complex industrial country such 
as Great Britain. There are difficulties of over- 
Population, there is hunger, and drought, and 
lack of power. There are yearly tens of 
thousands of young people flocking into 
Schools, seeking education. 

I welcome the chance of hearing more about 
these problems when individual Ministers from 
the Commonwealth come to this country, and 


4 


= also on such special occasions as the Prime 


Ministers’ Meetings. At moments like this I 
have the benefit not only of getting to know 
Some of my Prime Ministers better but of 
Welcoming leaders from thetnew nations of the 
Commonwealth. I value very highly these 
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“It did not work out like thaf. 
with, there were so many faults tha 
police had time to examine only half 
cycles; and of those thgy examined—100 
more—only four earwed a certificate of com- 
plete roadworthiness. As for the rest, the 
young owners were given a pink form to take 
home to their parents, and I reckon there 
were some pink faces when shocked mothers 
and fathers read them. 5 

‘The lpcal road-safety officer has made it 
clear that the responsibility lies fairly and 
squarely on the parents. The faults varied 
from minor ailments such as loose saddles 
and cracked mudguards to complete failure 
of bakea bent frames, and every ill that 
spoked wheels can suffer. One boy said that his 
father knew all about the defects in his bike, 
and was in fact making his son save up his 
pocket-money to put things right. All very 
well, but what is to happen in the meantime? 
The road-safety officer suggests that a parent 
should have the bike mended first, and stop 
the boy’s pocket money afterwards. I think - 
you will agree that makes hetter sense. ~ 

“We really cannot afford to be half-hearted 
about road safety in children. I wish you could — 
have stood with me sometimes in school 
assembly, and heard the hushed silence as the 
headmaster makes his sad little announcement 
that there is one boy who will not be coming 

back to school, er that another lies seriously 

injured in hospital. This has happened at every 
school I have taught in’. 


The Queen’s Christmas message 


meetings, which allow me to draw on the 
wisdom of such a representative gathering. I 
believe that, in God's good time, all the peoples 
of our Commonwealth, working side by side, 
will attain prosperity. 


The thread which runs through our Common- f 


wealth is love of freedom, and it is perhaps 
in this, more than im anything else, that our 
real wealth lies. Now the*word ‘freedom’, like 
the word ‘democracy’, is a simple one, imply- 
ing a simple idea, and yet freedom, to be effec- 
tive, must be disciplined. Absolute freedom 
is a state unknown to the historian. The many 
ancient institutions and traditi#ns which we 
have inherited, and which are familiar to us all, 
provide a framework and a dignified back- 
ground to our way of life. If it is not to 
degenerate, freedom must be maintained by a 
thousand invisible forces: self-discipline, the 
Common Law, the right of citizens to assemble, 
and to speak and argue. We do not wish to 
impose a particular form of government on any 
peoples in the world; we merely say: ‘This 
is what we do: we know it’s not perfect, 
but it is the best system that we have been 
able to create affér many centuries of trial 
See who have been blessed with young 
families know from long experience that yhen 
one’s house is at its noisiest, there is often less 
cause for anxiety. The creaking of a ship in a 
heavy sea is music inthe ears of the captain 
ee 


| — Meo ba AE 

H.M. The Queen as seen by viewers during her 
Christmas broadcast e 

John Cura 


on the bridge, In fact little is static and with- 
out movement there can be no progress. 

Some speak today as though the age of 
adventure and initiative is past. On the con- 
trary, never have the challenges heen greater 
or more urgent. The fight against poverty, mal- 
nutrition, and ignorance is harder than ever, 
and we must do all in our power to see that 
science is directed towards solving these 
problems. 

I would like to say one more word to the 
young people of the Commonwealth. Upon you 
rests our hope for the future. You young 
people are needed; there is a great task ahead 
of you—the building of a new world. You haye 
brains and courage, imagination and humanity; 
direct them to the things that have to be 
achieved in this century if mankind is to live 
together ir happiness and prosperity. 

God bless wou, and a very, very 
Christinas to you all, » a 


oem o ee 
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Happy | 
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an exciting new holiday land . 


Czechoslovakia is the newest, most exciting place 
onthe holiday map. It’s so easy to get there—and 
so cheap to stay! Czechoslovakia offers you warm- 

hearted friendliness; 


oe z the natural beauty of 
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' + “Where have all the young Teds gone?” 


Tue YEARS OF the Ted are a bit of a dusty 
memory now. But I remember them. I remem- 
ner in particular one drizzly September night 
in 1952. We all goes up the town hall. A right 
team of us. There is me and Boskie Maine, 
Steve Brown, Red Morgan, Billie Field, Quanto 
Harris, Little Enna Shoesmith, and a camp 
following of half a dozen giggling young 
Richard the Thirds. We really think that we 
are the biggest villains that ever trod the 
earth. 

Ieam sixteen years old, the youngest of the 
bunch, a right skinny little weed with a big 
gate, and life, that spurious fraud, seems to 
stretch for ever before me—an eternal switch- 
back*of giggles and gaiety and girls. 


Peacocks on a shooting range 

Any old rate, we are all togged ‘up in our 
handsome Edwardian whistles, and we swagger 
through the dark, glistening streets of Fulham, 
like peacocks on a shooting range; fully aware 
of the suspicious, wary glances we are copping 
from our passing enemies, the adult citizenry, 
and we are loving every minute of it. 

My strides feel a bit droopy round the bum 
and the waist is pinched. in with a dodgy 
safety pin. But I walk proud. I love this 
biscuit-coloured whistle with the black-velvet 
collar, the gaudy waistcoat, and the skinny 
trousers with twelve inch bottoms—even if they 
are two sizes too big, To top it all I am wear- 
ing one of my grandad’s leather boot-laces, 
fashioned in a bow at the neck of my Bengal 
striped shirt. My barnet is brushed up at the 
back in a blond D.A. and I have spent an hour 
fixing the big, loose curls on top of my Uncle 
Ned with half a bottle of setting lotion and 
hot curling tongss 

I smell like a gardenia. i 

I feel good and°I roll my*shoulders and grit 
my teeth the way rd seen Jimmy Cagney do 
in a film called White Heat. My cavernous 
jacket slides down my arms. Now I feel the 
way the Archbishop of Canterbury would if- 
he suddenly lost his big hat. A right Charlie! 
But nobody sees my embarrassment. I pull my 
jacket up and swagger on. 

The trouble is it ain’t really my whistle: 
its a spare one of Billie Field's. He always 
lets me borrow it on a Saturday night and I 
change into it in his bedroom after chucking 
off my own itchy, grey-worsted flannel whistle 
with the great baggy bottomed trousers which 
my mum bought at Pontings’ summer sale the 
day I left school. My mum has dared me under 
threat of instant annihilation to wear anything 
that even vaguely resembles a Teddy boy's 
outfit, and if she catches me done up as I am 
this night she’ll clump me all up the street and 
Til look a proper Charlie. Still, I should worry! 

I think Tony Crombie and His Rockets are 
Playing this night. Anyway, I remember we 
are all well pleased. We goes in in twos and 
threes, all Wearing fixed expressions of inno- 
cence so's we won't get the Mar-up, because as 
it happens we are a bit prone to getting the 
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baup everywhere we go. Trouble is we always 
start off all right but usually one or other of 
Us „winds up in a ruck with some little biteof 
uniformed authority, and then the larkems 
start and we wind up being the villains, and 
all the beadles and the judges and the Mow-tie 
merchan®s cock a deaf ‘un to our side of the 
story. . 

Any old rate this night we all creeps past 
the ancient doorman and we all teams up near 
the stage, fs fellers standing together in a 
tight little mob, swanking and chuckling and 
leering and smoking fags while our birds jive 
together. This is how it goes for the first hour 
or so. Like a ritual. Then all of a sudden®us 
fellers steam in and sort out the birds and 
have private little jiving competitions with 
each other, putting in some diabolical steps 
and showing off like mad as the Crombie group 
belts out Peanut Vendor, Shot-gun Boogie, and 
all our other pre-rock ‘n’ roll favourites. 

This particular night there is this load of 
squaddies on the other side of the floor. They 
are very young—not much older than us—and 
they lock well cheesed off in their boots and 
gaiters and blancoed belts. They ain’t got any 
brides with them and it is obyious that they 
are getting the nish each time they ask a bird 
to dance. 


Quanto and the squaddies 

I grin at Quanto who is a terrifically built 
feller about a year older than myself. He looks 
like a Mississippi gambler the way he is rigged 
out and he stands with his feet apart and his 
thumbs hooked in his studded belt and he 
scowls across the crowded floor. 

I look across at the team of squaddies. 

‘They got some chance’, I say toughly, 
chewing on my fag. ‘What Richard’s gonna 
look at them in them ’airy outfits and them 
big boots’. I grins sarcastically. ‘And do get 
on them barnets!’ = 

Quanto shrugs his massive shoulders and 


_ chuckles. 


“You'll be like that one day, Smudger’, he 
says, ‘just like them burkes . . . all done up 
like a blinkin’ kit-bag, salutén’ everything in 
sight’. : z 

‘I should cocoa!’ I retorts . . . ‘They won't 
get me in the Kate—not in a million years 
they won't’. 

Littlé Enna moves over fiear us. He is a 
funny little bloke, though he’s a bit bigger 
than me. It is hard to see what he really looks 
like, because his boat is smothered with boils 
and blackheads and pimples. He is also an 
orphan. 

‘What mob are they then? Looks like the 
ginger beers’ bi@gade by them feathers they've 
aot stuck in their ‘ats’. - 

j He laughs and laughs and laughs. A dour 
voice chips in. ‘They're the Ulster Rifles’. 
This is Red Morgan who prides himself on 
being a Technicolor Tony Curtis. He swaggers 
up and stares acros the floor at the restless 


group of squaddies. 
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‘My bruvverin-law's in that mob’, "Red 4 
reflects. ‘ They're going abroad soon, but they 
don’t know where. My bruvver-in-law reckons 
it'll be Korea’. í 

“Where the blinkin’ hell’s Korea?’ I ask. 

‘I fink it's a little place in China’. Red rubs- 
his hands along the side of his fame-coloured, 
curty Hair. ‘The Yanks are ’aving a bit of a 
punch-up with the wogs or someink, and it 
looks like they need a bit of ’elp’. He sniffs 
and looks away from the squaddies an@ acréss 
at the dancers on the floor, all of a sudden 
forgetting about the troubles of the world. 
Red sighs, ‘Cor! Look at old Boskie .. . that 
must be the greatest jiver in the world’. 

We all cop Boskie. Out of our team there 
is only Boskie and Steve. Brown on the floor. 
Steve can’t jive to save his life. He is like a 
fairy on a lighted gas-stove, although he don’t 
realize it—but Boskie! Boskie is a champion. 
He’s a tough, fat, little geezer with twinkling 
blue eyes and the temper of a wild-cat. He is 
the daddy of us all, In his long blue jacket, 
tight white pasts, and pointed boots, he looks 
like a junior Mr Pickwick. 

Boskie is jiving with three birds at once. 
One on each hand and one pushing herself 
from his hip. The birds are swaying and 
spinning and bending with the crazy thump of 
the primitive music. 

Quanto, Red, Enna, and me close in on the 
sweating, cavorting foursome and we start to 
gee them up. 

“Go on, Boskie! Go on, boy! Let’s "ave yer! 

Get with it, mate! Get with it! x : 

“Go! Go! Go! Go! Go! Go!’ we chant. 

Boskie grins through his sweat and the three 
birds respond to our shouts. They spin faster 
and faster and their skirts swirl up routid their 
thighs. 


x 
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Intervention 
We give ‘em the once over with our eyes, 
and mow our remarks were getting a bit near 
the mark. The birds love it. “All of a sudden, 
before any of us realize what it is all about, 
one of the squaddies comes elbowing across — 
the floor and pushes himself past us and 
stands flashly, right in front of Boskie and the 
jiving Richards. He is a red-faced geezer with 
a crimson neck and his barnet looks like it’s 
been attacked by the Demon Barber, But he 
is big. 
He grabs hold of Bubbles, a fluffy little bride 
who at this moment is just doing a double 
spin off Boskie’s hip. y : 
‘O.K. kid’, the squaddie drawls in a code =- 
accent. ‘ You're gonna dance with me‘. 
My stomach does a double somersault. Tam 
stand#ig behind this geezer staring at his thick 
shining neck. He looks for all the world like 
the back view of Rocky Marciano. 
To bolster up my gonfidence I give my jacket 
a little tug at the lapels and I thrust my head 
forward apd I adopt a tough scowk I know 
there’s going to be bother. I see that the rest, 
of our team sense this too, They are eagerly 2 
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Much as we all Jove our fellow-countrymen, most of us abroad like to 
get away from them occasionally. We like to feel ‘abroaa’ for goodness 
sake! You too? Then you’ find Yugoslavia just your cup of Slivowitz. x 
There you can discover ‘undiscovered’ villages, chart ‘uncharted’ is- 


lands, find ‘lost’ Jakes and bask o 


n bare beaches. Above all, you can 


discover the people of Yugoslavia, and find that your enjoyment in meet- 
ing them is made even more exciting by their obvious enjoyment in 
meeting you. There are places where the British visitor is a very rare 


bird indeed, and made all the more 


welcome because of it. 


GO ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY THIS SUMMER! 


DISCOVER how far your holiday bud- 
get stretches this summer. The prices of 
petrol, cigarettes and excellent food and 
drink make day-to-day living almost un- 
believably economical! 

DISCOVER Split, called Aspalathos 
by the ancient Greeks. Here, when’ you 
can tear yourself away from the sun- 
drenched beaches, you'll find a treasure 
trove of history, architecture and art. In 
particular, the fantastic palace built by 
the Roman Emperor Diocletian. 

DISCOVER the mosques and minarets 
of Ulcinj, southernmost town on the 
Yugoslav coast, with its splendid beaches 
—one over seven miles long! 

DISCOVER the famous dishes of 
Yugoslavia. Covapcici—spiced minced 
meat grilled on charcoal. Sarma—stufled 
vine leaves with sour milk. Ricet— 


smoked pork with barley, beans and ° 


potatoes. And along this coastal region, 
all manner of excellent seafood including 
delicious shrimps and lobster. 

DISCOVER Trogir, lovely little medie- 
val town. And between Trogir and Split 
the dazzlingly beautiful coastal strif called 
the Castle Riviera. 5 

„DISCOVER the many fine Yugoslav 
wines including Riesling, Zilayka, Opolo 
and Grk. Or, for a stronger brew, iry— 
in moderation!—the famous Slivowitz 
plum brandy. A whole litre of Yugoslav 
wine in a pub need set you back only 3s. 
and a whacking great measure of Slivowitz 
will cost you just sixpence. 

DISCOVER, Zadar, originally the capi- 
tal of Dalmatia, with its 365 islands, one 


e Discover 
a different world in 


YUGOSLAVIA | 
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of the oldest cities in the Adriatic. 

DISCOVER Sveti Stefan, seen in the 
picture above, the remarkable 15th 
century fishing village, built on a sea cliff, 
now completely restored and transformed 
into a fascinating town-hotel. 

DISCOVER the pleasure of motoring 
in Yugoslavia. You can cross by car ferry 
from Ancona in Italy to Zadar in just five 
hours, or from Bari in Italy to Dubrovnik 
is seven hours. Incidentally petrol is only 
3s. 7d. per gallon! 

DISCOVER everything that goes to 
make a perfect holiday, whatever your 
tastes—sightseeing, walking, mountaineer- 
ing, fishing, sailing, swimming, water ski- 
ing, canoeing, hunting—all in the most 
beautiful surroundings and in guaranteed 

„ perfect Mediterranean weather! 
DISCOVER one of the cheapest holi- 
day lands in Western Europe today! The 
coupon makes it easy. Our office in 
Regent Street will give you information 
and advice about independent itineraries, 
tours, cruises, special events and trans- 
portation. So will your local travel agent. 


Yugoslav National Tourist Office, Dept. H.i., | 
143 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: REG 5243 
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value out of your holiday can 
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watching Boskie—waiting for him to make 
the first move. Bat Boskie jives on. 

pubbées gerks to a stop. “D’you mind, big- 
mouth’, she trills to the squaddie. ‘I’ve got a 
partner’. 

«Yeah, me!’ 
again. 

At this moment I see that Boskie is in the 
middle of a rapid spin, facing, for a split 
second, away from the squaddie. I marvel at 
Baskie’s quick thinking. I can see that he has 
punched up one great fist. As Boskie spins full 
circle he cops the squaddie right on the chin 
with a terrific right-hander. 

The squaddie lurches back, surprised and 
shattered. He hits the deck like a fallen ele- 
phant and slides unconscious across the 
polished floor. This is it. It’s off. 


says the squaddie. He pulls her 


A receding tide of humanity 


I can see the other squaddies charging across 
the floor, at least twenty handed. They are 
waving their belts and swearing blue murder. 
Birds are screaming everywhere. Some old 
dear with blue hair and a ball gown of gold 
sequins faints on the spot The quick-steppers 
and the fox-trotters and the old-fashioned 
waltzers are. rushing off the floor, ljke the 
hounds of hell are after them. A receding tide 
of humanity. 

I can see the M.C., florid-faced and wild- 
eyed, his black bow bouncing at his throat. He 
rushes forward waving his arms and screaming 
for the police. Boskie hits him straight on the 
chin, and the poor geezer literally leaves the 
floor. 

Now the squaddies are on us. I get a glimpse 


. of Boskie roaring into them like a twenty-eight 


bus. 

‘t C'mon, fellers’, he shouts, ‘ Let’s ‘ave em!’ 

We are outnumbered, but we rally to his 
call. Quanto hurls himself at the khaki mob 
and squashes three of them to the floor. Little 
Enna follows up trying to put the leather in. 
Steve Brown slings accurate lefts and rights, 
and Red is wrestling with a fat lance-corporal. 
I try to get into the punch-up, but I am ham- 
pered by my big-waisted trousers which have 
started to fall down. Thè safety-pin has 
snapped. I hold up my pants with one hand 
and hobble forward to join the battle. Straight 
away I got a punch on top of the bonce from a 


e $ giant squaddie and I feel my knees buckling. 


I dive sideways, careless now of my slipping 
trousers. I tug at his legs. He goes down like 
a tree. I scramble up. My trousers are now 
around my ankles, and I think briefly of the 
big hole in my under-pants. But this is no time 
for fripperies. Two angry squaddies are charg- 
ing towards me. I step out of the trousers and 
kick them up with my feet into the faces of 
My attackers. They grope blindly. Quick as a 
flash I crack their heads together, grimly 
Satisfied as I watch them totter about like 
swaying ninepins. 

a Our birds are joining in now. They are leap- 
Ing on squaddies’ backs and pulling their cars 


Agana biting their necks. 


Up on the stage, Tony Crombie is trying to 
rally the fleeing fox-trotters with Who's Sorry 
Now?, but his efforts are in vain, these citizens 
are treading all pver each other in their fight 
to ges out. Q 
gant the back of the hall someone is still 
streaming for the bogeys. But I ain’t worried. 

CE-O 
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: ae ee T a now. I don't even care that 
cA te ee in me ufder-pants. I have 
of bates and the sweat and the thrill 
AR ee yi g I dive into a knot of 
claifips round ae Gi Ge oar ane 
pra aA cee eee Pressure is being 
ee S ae ing Starts: to go black. My 
; s Sone now and I'm sure that this 
is my lot. I diminish. 

But all of a sudden the pressure eases. I 
any free. I can hear Boskie shouting urgently. 
C'mon, Smudger! *Ave it away, quick! On yer 
toes! ‘Ere comes the bogeys’. He tugs at my 
arm. 5 9 

I stand up dazed and battered. Billy Field’s 
lovely velvet-collared jacket hangs fom me in 
shreds. His trotisers are nowhere to be seen on 
the field of battle. I see Quanto tearing for the 
exit with the“unconscious Enna draped across 
his shoulders. Squaddies and Teds, personal 
rucks forgotten, are fleeing from a common 
enemy—the law. They come rushing in like 
Angels of Doom in navy serge. But these afe 
no angels! They are bogeys! Me and Boskie 
start to run. But too late! Four king-sized 
bogeys are advancing towards us from the 
Fulham Road entrance. We are lumbered bang 
to rights. 

The bogeys drag us out of the hall and down 
the steps to the Harwood road entrance. They 
bundle us into the back of a meat-wagon, 
which seems to be chock-a-block with squad- 
dies. Another right old punch-up starts inside 
the wagon, and it lurches with the violent 
tumbling of struggling bodies. The bogeys 
don’t mess about, I can promise yer. They lay 
about us merrily with their truncheons and 
heave us to our feet and slam us against the 
sides of the van. 2 


Comrades in arms 

Eventually they get us round the nick, and 
because it was all the room they had left they 
stuck us all together in the big detention cell. 
Me and Boskie—and all them squaddies— 
locked up together. We must get slaughtered. 
But no. The squaddies are suddenly all matey. 
This is diabolical. Then we tumble that they're 
just like us really. After all, they didn’t ask to 
go in the Kate, did they? We chat and chuckle 
together like comrades in arms. ; 

For some reason there is a wheel-chair in 
this cell. Don’t ask me why—but there it is. 
We start having a right giggle in it. Scooting 
up and down the cell on it. Bashing it against 
the walls and the door. A bogêy comes in with 
the needle and tells us to shut up and takes 
the wheel-chair out. We don’t shut up. We play 
leap-frog and sing and have arm-wrestling 
contests, and we write diabolical remarks on 
the wall with an indelible pencil. 

Anyway, by the time we appear at West 
London the next morning, me and Boskie and 
the squaddies, all Scouses by the way, are 
wondering what the big punch-up was all 
about. We get fined a fifty bob each and time 
to pay, and our mates, the squaddies, are 
escorted back to*camp by a bunch of redcaps. 

When my muni reads all about it in the local 
rag the following Friday she gives me a night 
belting with a copper-stick and makes me vow 
that 1‘ won't mix with those yobs again . : 

J make a half-hearted yow “ie but I don't 
stick to it. The lure of the Green Boys is too 


stsong. 
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There's only two of us left ofthe 
now: me and Billie Field. And we're 
merried men pushing thirty. Boskie, S 
Brown, Quanto Harris, @ittle Enna, an 
Magan copped theiwlot in what Red had once 
called “a little place in China’. Got shot the 
did, fighting for they didn’t know what, in the 
bloodiest, muddiest, most God-forsaken Hole in 
the universe. They didn’t get any medals. Just 
a few notes of the Last Post blowed over ’em 
on a battered bugle and a little white cross 
each over their allotted patch of Korean soil— 3 
which is, as someone once said, ‘forever Eng- — 
land’. 5 
The Teddy boys. They wasn’t so bad, really 
—wRen fou come to think of it—Home Service 


Three poems froma ` 


longer work 


LYRIC 5 

(Wir haben beide lange Zeit geschwiegen) 2 i 
We sit untalkative in a room : ae: 
The light is leaving: after such words > 
The flesh cannot get close enough 
To hold half-smiles. Love’s angel 
Will not come; the warm world 
Of lime trees, madness and 
Pianoforte albuys has given way . 
To goadings in the yellow gloom 
Of Gospel Oak. The silence after love 
Is broken, not by the closing wings 
Of the Nineteenth Century, but by 
An article on topless dresses 4 
Tossed into stale air. This severity 
Is just to vex. From the fenced wood 
A black spirit flaps up to our eaves, 


LYRIC 7 
They spent three months in the marshes: 
Love and the water turned them into * 
Beautiful animals. They told their rescuers 
The wide Delta sun steamed up 
Like a river boat, each of them became , 
A soothsayer, sounds of struck bras 
Were lost in the flattened reeds. 2 
There was one death—baked in golden mud 
He lay among a childish people 
Caressed by keening, One great soul 
Saw the light go out, reached for 
The Akkadian dark: smelling å little of urine, os 
He was taking one step on to the stars at 
When a French engineer found him, 
Blue-eyed, still recognizably European, 
But suffering from malnutrition that 
No river dog or girl of twelve 
Could be companion to or compensate. eet | 


LYRIC 8 
The mynah bird dips its beak 
In the friendly man’s pale beer, 
Three salesmen talk of their careers, 
Two feet play hide and seek, 


The bird says suddenly ‘ dirty old man tee 
J look at my finger nails—dirt! 

I'm 35, half the Psalmist’s span; 

Tf I took off my clean shirt 


Ta stand before you pilled in fat, ; 
Each day I clean the floor of my cage, z ý 5 
The body smells more at my age, 
The words of Jove come pat. 
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`The architecture of a 
= ” Philip Johnson. 
Examples of the work of this American archi- 


3 i tect shown in Monitor (BBC-1) on December 15 
| during an interview filmed in New York 


ay na pa ie 
im agi im 
im AAYAN ie 
Alexandre Georges 5 . r 
The Seagram building, New York City, designed by Mies van der Rohe Ezra Stotter 
(1958), in which Philip Johnson collaborated afd where he has his office Glass-walled house in a woodland setting at New Canaan, Connecticut (1953) 


Cats, ee 


Ligeti N94 JAP Lucknow 


Interior of a house at Lloyd’s Neck, Lopé Island 
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z Sir, —I have. been much disturbed by the 
turn taken in some of the talks in the series 
on ‘Comparative Religion? (published in 
shortened form in THE LISTENER of Novem- 
per 26, and subsequent weeks), 

The broadcast on Hinduism seriously blurred 
the Hindu ideas of God by failing to make 
clear the vital distinctions between the Abso- 
lute Unknown (Parabrahm), the next stage of 
deity (Brahman) and the three personalized 
aspects of divinity (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva). 
The first was not mentioned at all, while of 
the third only Vishnu and Siva were discussed. 
One®hardly expects such confusion from the 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, any more than the suggestion that the 
idea of divine love only ‘creeps in’ at the 
Very end of the Bhagavad-Gita.. 

Dr Basham followed lines more-or less con- 
ventional in this country, but his talk was not 
therefore any more valid for the impressions 
it gave of the several schools of Buddhist 
development. The professor of the history of 
South Asia was perhaps more at ease in his 
historical than in his theological assessments, 
though it may be wondered whether he would 
apply such rigorous historical scepticism to the 
story of the early Christian Church. 

A series on comparative religion can hardly 
merit the description. unless each religion is 
presented by a qualified adherent or close 
sympathizer. This is no counsel of perfection; 
given the number of such scholars who might 
have been chosen to give the talks, it could 
well have been applied to this series. As it was 
not, the talks in question might have been 
more frankly entitled ‘A Roman Catholic view 
ef Hinduism’ arid ‘A Roman Catholic view of 
Buddhism *. 2s 

The fourth speaker, on Judaism, was at least 
of that faith. But his rendering of ‘Bereshit 
Bara Elohim’ as ‘in the beginning God (in the 
x singular) created’, if it was not a slip or 
* misprint, suggests that he was more concerned 
to expound his case in terms acceptable to a 
Christian audience than with getting at the 
roots of his own religion. 

After the objective promise of the first talk 
“The nature of religion’, the three subse- 
quent talks were decidedly disappointing. The 
BBC has justifiably acquired a considerable 
reputation for its fair handling of controversial 
Political and public affairs. It is much to be 
hoped that similar standards can be attained 
in the religious field. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.1 J. C. Hunt 


_Sir—A brief comment on the terms ‘ Mes- 
Slanic age’ and ‘Olam Haba’ as used inter- 
changeably in Mr Albert Polack’s fine talk on 
Judaism (Tue Listener, December 17). 

In Rabbinic theology there is a distinction 
between the Messianic age and Olam Haba— 
the-world-to-come’, The Messianic age will 
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ranged from 40 to 7,000 years), but will. be 
terminated by a final judgment. After this 
point begins Olam Haba, an ‘ eternal Sabbath’ 
beyond time and history, . 
Confugion of terms %s possible because the 
Rabbis posited that Olam Haba is Rot only be- 
yond the terminal point of all conceivable 
existence, but is, so to speak, also an ongoing 
process which runs parallel with both this 
world, and the Messianic age.—Y ours, etc., 
Southport RALLI M. GOULSTON 


What is art-criticism about? 
Sir—Mr Edward Lucie-Smith’s account of 
Jasper Johns’s current exhibition (THE Lis- 
TENER, December 17) prompts me to ask 
hesitantly for a re-consideratjon of what art- 
criticism is about, and for a separation of 
criticism from aesthetics. As a scientist, I am 
well aware that the scientific method is now 
thought omnipotent, having far transcended 
its terms of reference, but such blurring of 
discipline boundaries must be recognized and 
acknowledged. ; 

Alan Solomon, director of the Jewish 
Museum of New York, and organizer of the 
American exhibition at this years Venice 
Biennale, wrote in his-catalogue introduction 
to Johns: 

Johns insistently works away from the idea 


of ‘intention’, by which he means the usual“ 


purpose of the artist in setting forth a fixed 

or specific idea which reflects his own attitudes 

and therefore his own modes of thinking or 

acting. 
This being the case, it would seem that Mr 
Lucie-Smith has been unfortunate in his choice 
of artist upon whom to practice the philoso- 
phico-aesthetic mumbo-jumbo that seems so 
often to pass for art-criticism. His quotes from 
Wittgenstein to my way of thinking do not, 
and cannot, throw any light upon Johns’s work: 
‘The world is everything that is the case’ is 
only interesting linguistically, and the fact that 
Wittgenstein has written: ‘In order to know 
an object I must know not ifs external, but all 
its internal qtialities’ is no more relevant to 
Johns’s work than if Sartre had written it. 
Are not artists permitted the segregation of 
thoughts that the rest of us take for granted? 
I can Gelieve in God and enjoy romantic poetry 
without worrying that my experiments reflect 
these facts. Which artist would care to haye 
his work discredited as * good art’ by a refuta- 
tion of some philosophical system? 

The links between the intentions of artists 
and philosophy is certainly a respectable field 
of study—but èt is called aesthetics and not 
criticism, and can throw no light on an artist's 
laborious method of building images Up, 
one on top of the other...’ even though it 
may enlighten us as to his reason for 50 ae 

In spite of my concern at the spread of the 
node of reasoning, J think that in 


scientific 1 , 
a Yas something to learn, for 


this respect art 
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here there is no confusion between the philo- 
sophy of science and criticism of the particu- - 
lars of science, for such criticism is science. 
I do not suggest that art-criticism should be 
produced on canvas but simply that it should 
take its terms of reference more from art, and 
less frgm philosophy.—Yours, etc, 
Merton Gollege, Oxford Sruarr BLUME 


Championing the plaster cast 

Sir.—Mr Bernard Meadows (THE LISTENER, ~ 
December 17) asks politely whether I do not 
confuse two issues? May I say that I don’t? I 
never suggested that it was a good thing for 
art students to be forced, to draw front plaster 
casts, only that it is a bad thing if casts are 
destroyed for this irrelevant reason, 

Yours, ete., 


London, N.W.3 E. H. GOMERICH 


Michelangelo's ‘Moses’ 

Sir—While Miss Epton’s letter (THE - 
LISTENER, December 24) indicates what may 
have been the beliefs supporting the use of 
the Hebrew term QRN to describe Moses (see 
my letter of December 17) it does not explain 
why only Moses is depicted as having horns. 
If Miss Epton’s remarks about the connection 
between bull, king, and god in ancient times 
were entirely relevant then Abraham would 
surely be horned, so would David, et al. 

Yours, etc, . 
Sheffield University RAYMOND SOUTHALL 


Sir,—Is there not a more likely explanation 
of the horns than that suggested by Mr Rubin- 
stein in Tue LISTENER of December 10? May 
they not rather express the position of Moses 
as the leader of a warlike people setting out to 
acquire their new home in Palestine? See 
1 Kings, xxii.ll: ‘And Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanah made him horns of irom: and he 
said, thus saith the Lord, with these shalt thou 
push the Syrians until thou have consumed 
them’. Would not the horns well represent 
Moses as the leader of the Israelites, setting 
out to the conquest of Palestine? 

Yours, ete., 


o 


Da 


Aberystwyth H, Ipris BELL 


s 


The Napoleon | Society 
Sir—I would like to draw the attention of” - 
your readers to The Napoleon IJ Society which 
is now in the process of being formed, * 
The principal aims of the Society will be 
to Secure a revaluation of the aims and of 
the achievements of "Napoleon I, and to 
encourage interest jin, and research into, the 
Napoleonic era.—Yours, ete., 
8 Sunningdale Road, M, M. G. QvorsKy, 
Sedgley? Nr Dudley, Hon, Secretjry 
Worcestershire ~ 


e 


Round the art galleries 


e 


neo-classical art theorist Winckel- 
rtance to tha effects 
d moderate’ atmo- 
looks at the English 


THEGREAT 
- mann attached much impo 
of the ‘pure, serene, an 
sphere of Greece. As one é > 
pictures from the Mellon Collection now on 
show at the Royal Academy, one 1S tempted 
to borrow these epithets, which so perfeetly 
fit a great deal of what is before one. Matters, 
of course, are not quite so simple as this might 
_ imply. Mr Mellon, in forming his great collec- 
tion, has given a decided new twist to our view 
of English art. In particular, 
he seems to reject the gran- 
diose, Italianizing strain in 
English painting, and also 


Jeon (with & few exceptions) to 
* reject the more frigid and 
2i ; doctrinaire side of neo- 
est classicism—that part of the 
i movement with which 


Winckelmann himself is asso- 
ciated. What remains is at 
Jeast two? different sorts of 
realism, both peculiarly Eng- 
lish, plus a kind of painting 
which isn’t realist at all, 


To take the ‘poetic’ 
painters first: Mr Mellon 
really rests his case on 


Turner, who is represented 
by a group of top-class ex- 
amples, including the superb 
‘ Port Ruysdael ’, which 
3 -occupies a key position in the 
= artists development. There 
- are also a couple of Blake 
= tempera paintings, and—in a 
different mood—a deliciously 
sophisticate@ Bonington 
~ history-picture. On the whole, 
though, I suspect that Mr 
% Mellon doesn’t much like 
= sophistication. What really seems to charm him 
_ most is English down-to-earthiness. We sze it 
in the documentary realism, sometimes boister- 
ous, sometimes prim, of artists like Hogarth 
and Devis. We also see it in a kind of realism 
which is rather different from this: a realism 
whose distinguishing marks are purity of feel- 
ing, and a quiet penetration of the facts of 
nature. These facts are contemplated wonder- 
e ingly, but not without intellect. The two great 
exponents of this English realist style are, in 
their different ways, Congtable and Stubbs. 
Stubbs is an especially interesting case, and 
since the exhibition centres upon a magnificent 
« * group of pictures by him, I make no excuse for 
concentrating on him almost exclusively. 
-J suppose the nearest literary equivalent to 
a painting by Stubbs is something likeethese 
lines by William Cowper: . 
Grey dawn appears; the sportsman and his train 
3 Speckle the bosom of the distant plain; 
Tis he, the Nimrod of the heighbouring lairs; 
A Save that his scent is less acute than thetr’s, 
For persevering chase, and headlongeleaps, 
Trye beagle us the staunchest hound he keeps. 
o This quotation is not just a roundabout way of 


Mat 
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. Pureyserene,, and. moderate _ 
ee, EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 
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pointing out that Stubbs is a sporting painter. 
Ineany case, it’s high time we stopped thinking 
of him as exclusively sporting. But if we look, 
for example, at the picture of ‘ Freeman, 
Keep to the Earl of, Clarendon’, we realize 
with a shock that ‘true beagle’ is eprecisely 
what Freeman is. He stands in the middle of 
a wood, holding two dogs in check, and Stubbs 
doesn’t make any difference, or distinction, 
between man and beast. For him, as for no 
other painter, they belong to the same order 


‘Zebra’, by George Stubbs: from the exhibition ‘Painting in England 1700-1850’, 


at the Royal Academy of Arts, London 


of creation and are lodked at in the same 
dispassionate way. He is the only painter I 
know where the figures are simply facts, with 
no overtones, Yet, in some respects, Stubbs 
takes us back to Winckelmann again. He is 
not pretentious, fot archaeological; except in 
a few ambitious works he is divorced from 
grandiose sentiment. But the ideals of neo- 
classicism affect him strongly in two important 
ways. One is the matter of composition. Stubbs 
always composes*in the neo-classical conven- 
tion of shallow relief; and he articulates the 
form by means of a bounding line. Both these 
things make him directly comparable with an 
artist like Flaxman. Then, too, there is Stubbs’s 
ingrained tendency to search for the ‘ abso- 
lute’, to look for the one authoritative shape. 
We see these characteristics e@pecially clearly 
in the immense canvas of a ‘Lion Attacking 
a Horse’ which is like a huge cameo, with the 
figures carved in different layers of light and 
dark. But they appear, though less strikingly, 
in all his other pictures. t 

When Mr Mellon exhibited a slightly differ- 
ent selection of pictures at the Museum ef 
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Fine Arts in Richmond, Virginia, last vous 
some drawings were also shown, This time 
there is a separate exhibition of dyawings xt 
Messrs Colnaghi in Bond Street. The taste 
on the whole, matches that which Mr Mellon 
has shown in choosing his paintings. There 
is, however, a fine group of drawings hy 
Samuel Palmer, who is not represented at the 
Academy. The collection follows a contem- 
porary treñd by mingling rough sketches, anq 
preparatory drawings for paintings and ep. 
gravings, with the more traditional kind óf _ 
finished water-colour, though the latter are in 
the minority. 
A violent contrast to the Mellon Collection 
is provided by the Marcel Duchamp exhibition 
at the Gimpel Fils Gallery. This is a kind of 
travelling compendium of Duchamp—some 
early drawings, the famous “ready-mades’ in 
a new edition, and so forth. It’s more of a 
pious tribute, and a workshop 
for demonstrating Duchamp’s 
ideas, than a show of famous 
originals. With Duchamp; this 
perhaps matters less than it 
would with any other artist. 
Jonathan Miller remarked, 
in a recent interview with 
The Observer colour maga- ` 
zine, that: ‘almost all theories 
are proposed as suggested 
models in one way or an- 
other: a large number of 
scientific theories have been 
proposed in the form of a 
shape or a model that 
worked’. This seems emin- 
ently sensible if you apply it 
directly to Duchamp. Duchamp . 
is a man who proposes to us 
a way of looking at the 
world, rather than an artist 
as we usually understand the 
term. He has, it is true, 
painted one great picture, the 
‘Nude Descending a Stair: ~~ 
case’. But the early drawings 
at Gimpels Suggest, by their 
rather finicking sensitivity, 
that .Duchamp is really only 
_ moderately equipped as 4 
creator of objects, except in so far as these 
objects are the outward and visible signs of: 
a metaphysical idea. And often a pre-existing 
object will serve the purpose quite as well. 
Duchamp’s cheekier gimmicks—things like the 
Monte Carlo bond—have been taken yp again y 
recently. That is how he became the father = 
of ‘Pop’. But it seems to me that his main 
influence is still to come, and will be seen in 
an alteration of our attitudes towards the — 
physical world. The coat-stand and the bicy!@ 
wheel and the celebrated urinal are ‘models 
in this sense—they pioneer an attitude t 
looking (and this, in turn, implies an attitude 
to ‘being’). Duchamp’s name attached to an 
object is not so much the signature of an artist 
as the mark of a patentee. 
Finally, at the Victoria and Albert Museunh 
there is an exhibition of ‘Paintings Ton 
Western India’. These illustrations to ie 
scriptures are much earlier in date than moa 
Indian painting, and much less easy t2 d8% 
than the more natufalistie Mogul miniati 
But within thest tiny pictures, Wit the 
Stylized figures, pulses a fierce energy- 
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The Quest for Love, by David Holbrook. 
Methuen. 36s. 


THIS IS a significant book. Mr Holbrook 
mounts a devastating attack—half his book 
in length—against the moral quality of the 
3 work of D. H. Lawrence. He shows, very 
effectively on the whole, that Lady Chatterley’s 
over is a self-deluding and degrading book, 
the product of a sick mind. Of course, some 
£ people have known something like this for a 
| long time; but little attention has been paid 
to them. The significance of Mr Holbrook’s 
attack is that it is made from within the tradi- 
tion that has hitherto absurdly held Lawrence 
up to us as a model of psychic health and 
potency. 
4 Mr. Holbrook does not deny Lawrence’s 
.™= greatness. The heart of his case is that some 
weaknesses of Lawrence, apparent but not 
disastrous in earlier works, almost entirely 
destroy Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Lawrence 
makes a fatal division hetween mind and body. 

This results in a ‘frantic sensuality’ and ‘an 

insult to the human mind and civilization’. 
* Sex is separated from procreation, and so 

from the human realities of living in mutual 
respect, in family and society—in a word, sex 
is separated from love, which Lawrence tra- 
duces and fails to find. Yet for him doom and 
shame always accompany sex, and the book 
witnesses to his basic fear of impotence, and 
his anxiety about reality. Mellors is a neurotic 
self-projection, portrayed as a sexual super- 
man, who treats the socially superior but of 
..» Course submissive dream-mistress with a brutal 
2" insolence and lack of tenderness., The source 
of this neurosis is Lawrence’s Oedipal fixation, 
which led to his failure to develop beyond 
infantile desire. Mr Holbrook reads Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover as a symbolic statement of 
neurosis, following the theory of the distin- 
guished psychoanalyst, D. R. Winnicot. He 
sums up the book as showing ‘ poor Lawrence 
having oral sadistic coition with himself in a 
mental mirror’! (It is hard to know which 
is nastier, the book, or the symbolic inter- 
pretation.) 
Mr Holbrook copiously quotes those famous 

. four-letter words, which is a pity. They make 
e Š civilized and rational discussion of sex impos- 
a sible, and Lawrence’s use of them itself sym- 
bolizes the book’s failure. In English these 
words are survivors from the harsh, primitive 
world of impersonal sexuality. This necessarily 
exists, and so the words, like their referents, 
have a necessary existence. Everybody knows 
they are there, but they are unsuitable for 
public ‘display. They are loaded with feeling 
but with little meaning—hence their use as 
expletives; they are coarse. In so far as they 
are meaningful they are the expression of 
aggressive, mindless, loveless, depersonalized 
Sexuality. It is such egotistical anxious desire 
that is embodied in Mellors. 

Mr Holbrook is a bold, honest writer. He 
heartily condemns a whole range of modern 
literary persons and modern culture. He con- 
travenes fashion in calling attention to the 
brutal, 4oveless, aspects of working-class cul- 
ture He praises the longer and richer lives 
Mdustrialism has made possible in England. 
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It 18 a pleasure to find a modern }ittérateur 
Saying calm, sensible things about sex and 
marital fidelity, about individual worth and 
potentiality in all classes, and who is willing to 
Justify virtue. Nor is he parochial in time. He 
goes back to Chaucer and Shakespeare to show 
the interest and greatness of their success in 

the ` quest for love’. = 

: Unfortunately it must also be said that he 
1s repetitious and sloppy in style, organjzation, 
and thought. The psychoanalytical themes are 

as he says himself, ‘ stumblingly ’ set out, but 
their use is also open to all sorts of question- 
ing, of which he seems unaware: it is doubt- 
ful that ` the essential function of art is moral ’, 
though doubtless most art has a moral effect: 

the words ‘reality’, ‘creativity’, ‘ maturity’, 
become an incantation. Lady Chatterley itself 
has a force he does not account for. Even with 
such shortcomings, and the occasionally over- 
insistent tone, it is a book to be noted. None 
of our public guardians of cultural and moral 
values has achieved so much; there are increas- 
ing signs that if they have failed others 
will act. 


. 
D. S. BREWER 


The Age of Napoleon, by J. Christopher 
Herold. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £5 5s. 

A Military History and Atlas of the Napoleonic 
Wars, prepared by Brigadier-General 
Vincent J. Esposito and Colonel John Robert 
Elting. Faber. £7 7s. 

Pauline: Napoleon's Favourite Sister, by Sir 
Pierson Dixon. Collins. 30s. 

Revolutionary Europe, 1783-1815, by George 
Rudé. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


The fifteen years either side of 1800 were a 
heroic age which still holds immense fascina- 
tion for writers of many kinds. Of the four 
books here mentioned, two are themselves of 
heroic dimensions, lavishness, and price. Mr 
Herold’s not very distinguished narrative 
hardly matches the splendid collection of 
beautifully produced plates in colour. It is 
repetitive, has some inaccuracies, and often 
makes even the dramatic events seem dull. 
The section on ideas is pedestrian. But the 
illustrations (a most inadequate word for 
pictures which are the real excuse for the 
book) are welle chosen and reveal much about 
the age not only in France but throughout the 
world of the day. The book is a good example 
of the genre of the “gorgeous and glossy” 
volumes now much in fashion. 

The second, compiled for the Department 
of Military Art and Engineering at West Point, 
aims at professional instruction but is full 
of interest for the more general student. As 
Lord Wavell once remarked, “If you discover 
how Bonaparte inspired a ragged, mutinous, 
half-starved arnjy and made it fight as it did, 
he dominated and controlled generals 
older and more experienced than himself, then 
you will have learnt something’. What one 
Jearns from this scholarly production, Nath 
maps and detailed accounts of each pana of 
each battle in each campaign Rad S 
systematically side dy side, is something ol the 


how 
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military genius which won Napoleon 
battles, and of the conflicts of views among th 
allies which gave him. rich „opportuni 
Merely as an exercise in making the complex 
intelligible, the book has great merits, for its 
use of maps is sugerbly skilful, ene 

Napoleon’s own family, the greedy Corsican 
clan to whom, despite their wanton extrava- 
gances and treacheries, he showed remarkable — 
loyalty, have provided material for countless 
biographies. The latest study of his favourite 
sister Pauline, the beauty of the family who 
Married first the neat little General Leclerc 
and then the effete Prince Camillo Borghese, 
has the special advantage of being written by 
Sir Pierson Dixon, the British ambassador in. 
Pafis. As such he has for four years or more 
lived in the lovely house in the rue du 
Faubourg St Honoré which Pauline bought in 
1803, impressed her personality up&n, and 
sold to the British government as its Embassy 
in 1814. Sir Pierson’s account of her is based, 
inevitably, on sources used before, but it is 
written with distinction and the details it gives 
of the house itself have fresh interest, 

The last word on the -period must lie with 
the professional historian: Professor Rudé’s 
concise study of the whole heroic, romantic 
generation is an excellently judicious, balanced 
narrative which draws on the results of modern 
research in several countries, as well as the 
authors own extensive knowledge of the 

‘ people? and®their role in the Revolution. 

The second volume to appear in the ‘ Fontana 

History of Europe’, it is assured of wide use 

and influence by reason of its freshness of 
approach, as well as its modest price. By 
relating the rise and fall of Napoleon so closely 
to the upheavals of the Revolution, the author 
has succeeded in making the Bonapartist epic 
intelligible, as well as meaningful for modern 

Europe. ‘The tradition of the nation-at-arms, ` 

of revolutionary defence and total war— 
another legacy of Jacobin France—has had 

a longer history: invoked in succession by 

Gambetta, Clemenceau and de Gaulle, it has 

served as a pattern for belligerents of both 
sides in two world wars’. Part of the allure of 

these years must always be that to understand , 

contemporary Europe we have to return to 
them: excuse enough, perhaps, for the large 
flow of writings about it. 


Davin THOMSON 


Greek Tragedy and the Modern World, 
by Leo Aylen. Methuen. 42s. 
The Theatre of Protest and Paradox, 

by George E. Wellwarth. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 30s. 
Dr Aylen’s inquiry into the nature of Greek 
tragedy and its relevance to our time is 
brilliant in its baste conception, shot through 
with flashes of illumination and insight, but 
also in many ways disappointing and some-+ | 
times downright infuriating, But there can be 
no doubt that this is an important book. that 
towery high above the pedestrian level of most 
of what nowadays goes by the name of * critical 
literature * on drama. 

The book falls into three main parts: 
first, a detailed sttidy of the work of the 
three “major Greek trayedians, Aeschylus, 
Sephocles,2and Euripides, leading up to a rê- 
definition of the nature of Greek tragedy “as—" ; 


Lucknow . 


a a 
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y x 
Á lively medit%tion, conducted in public, into 
some issue pf permaneht significance, using 
‘song and dance and terse dialogue to repre- 
‘sent an event in ancient history ewhich oo 
bodied the particular issué, so that the audi- 


= deepened. « . 
Di Aylen stresses the importance of Greek 
tragedy for the society for which it was created 
as a method of serious examination of prob- 
lems and issues of conduct, a process of cogni- 
? tion by analogy, by seeing what mistakes im- 
portant individuals had made in the past and 
ts thereby learning how to avoid making them 
again: 
E They [the tragic poets] were concerned to 
show the way in which a person should live, 
23 and the limits of human power; thẹy were 
= especially concerned with life in the society 
= they knew and used their drama to present 
l images of what that society could be. Their 
methed was historical and ritualistic . . . The 
centre of the drama was an image of the 
community, a dancing, singing chorus . . . It 
was a means for everyone to discuss and 
ponder the important issues of life and death, 
and at the same time a union of all social 
. activities. 
In part two Dr Aylen discusses the possi- 
a} bility of creating such dramatic poetry for our 
own age. Drawing on considerable knowledge 
of contemporary science and philosophy, he 
# comes to the conclusion that such a possibility 
does not only exist but imposes itself, that 
; tragedy has become necessary for twentieth- 
k century man. For, he argues, with the decline 
of idealism and the consequent impossibility of 
using philosophy as the source of fixed values 
and ethical standards, with the rise of lin- 
guistic philosophy and existentialism, we must 
once again abandon the illusion that we can 
base our decisions in life on anything but the 
living example of past experience, the re-living 
of the emotions, and above all the intellectual 
dilemmas of other human beings. In part three 


„Dr Aylen examines the work of a number of + 


contemporary dramatists who might be con- 
sidered te be attempting to write modern 
equivalents of tragedy in the sense of his 
definition—major poetic drama making full use 

of the resources of the stage. 
It is this third part which is most disappoint- 
^ ing; above all, through Dr Aylen’s choice of 
dramatists to illustrate his point. After briefly 
discussing possible candidates in the nine- 
e teenth century and rather curtly (and in my 
opinion without sufficient justification) dismiss- 
ing Ibsen and® Strindberg and ignoring 
Chekhov, Pirandello, Shaw, Hauptmann, and a 
host of other major dramatists, Dr Aylen 
analyses some of the work of Arthur Miller, 
Cocteau, Gide, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Sartre 
Ienri Ghéon, and T. S. Eliot. What a very odd 
choice! Particularly as part two, with its bril- 
e Jiant re-definition of tragedy as a social art, 
didactic and historic, demanding great poetry 
and total theatre, seemed,to be specifically 
designed to lead up to an apotheosis of Brecht. 
There is no sign that Dr Aylen is aware of the 
. *xelevance of Brecht to his argument. There 
are mentions of Galileo and The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, just by the way, and an apology 
for having omitted Brecht, Yeats, and Claudel, 
on the grounds that ‘to relate their purpdses 
to this discussion would take up a dispropor- 
amount of space, m@gre especially as too 
k has been performed in this 
iy a serious scholarly inquiry 


tionete 
little of their wor 
country . 9. °. Sure 


canngt be conducted on grounds of this kind; high standard of scholarship is combined with of financial aid. Lucy N 
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ment is patently self-con- 
ch of the work of Henri 
Ghéon is known, let alone has oeen performed, 
in this country? How much of Cocteau or 
Giraudoux for that matter? In trying to explain 
this odd State of affairs to myself I may paye 
hit on an explanation: the book seems to have 
arisen from a doctoral thesis, which may have 
started as.a comparison between the modern 
treatment of Greek themes and the originals. 
That would explain the odd choice of drama- 
tists discussed: all those concerned have 
written plays on such themes, or, in the case of 
Miller in A View from the Bridge, have openly 
proclaimed their intention of re-creating Greek 
tragedy. Still, Brecht adapted and produced a 
memorable Antigone. And surely writers like 
Beckett, Genet, Vishnyevsky (author of an 
Optimistic Tragedy, very relevant to the argu- 
ment), Ionesco (in Exit the K?ng) and, of 
course, Claudel, or for that matter Péguy, all 
seem far more illuminating as examples of 
modern attempts at re-creating the spirit of 
what Dr Aylen is after. This strikes me as the 
major flaw in what is, nevertheless, a inost 
stimulating book. Minor flaws concern some 
rather odd and old-fashioned views of science 
(Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy has 
not made causality obsolete and plunged us 
into total uncertainty) and the intrusion of an 
insistence on the relevance of Christianity to 
the subject which is never quite substantiated 
and remains on the level of pious generalities. 
But here is a book full of ideas on drama as a 
tool of cognition, as a social necessity. 

George Wellwarth’s volume on The Theatre 
of Protest and Paradox falls into that by now 
well-worn groove of books surveying various 
slices of modern drama under some more or 
less relevant general title. There is no attempt 
here to find a common denominator or to pro- 
vide new insights by showing connections 
between seemingly unrelated playwrights, 
beyond the vague idea that all the writers 
concerned express their protest by the use of 
paradox: but then Shaw, or for that matter 
Congreve, and innumerable other dramatists, 
did the same. This particular volume contains 
workmanlike sketches of a multitude of 
French, German, English, and American 
“avant-garde ’ dramatists; but it is marred, and 
one’s faith in the critical detachment of its 
author undermined, by “the hysterically anti- 
British tone of the section on the new English 
dramatists. Even judgments that contain an 
element of truth are ruled out of court-if pro- 
nounced in a voice of shrill resentment which 
diverts one’s attention from theematters under 
discussion. One wonders what traumatic ex- 
perience might have driven the critie to such 
paroxysms of prejudice. 

. MARTIN ESSLIN 


moreover, the argu 
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Politics in Ghana 1946-1960, 
by Dennis Austin. Oxford. £3 3s. 
The New States of West Africa, by Ken 
Post. Penguin Books. 4s, 6d. 
West Africa has inspired in ie last decade 
a succession of massive volumes that must be 
read by the specialist but are rather daunting 
to the layman. Mr Austin’s book, massive too, 
is one to be embarked on without qualms and 
read for enjoyment as well as instruction. Its 
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an enthusiasm and a sense of humour that the“ 
reader cannot resist, and the “eye-witness > : 
quality that only his ten yeafs’ residence in 

the country could give. Mr Austin kney; most 

of the people involved in politics, and many ; 
of them were his friends. As an extra-mura] 

teacher he had contacts all over the country 
and was able to organize the detailed study of- a 
election campaigns. He has also had access to 
the records of the United Gold Coast Conven. 
tion for the crucial period when they sowed 
the seeds of their own destruction by appoint. 
ing Nkrumah as secretary. ; 

The bulk of his book deals with the periog - 
before independence, when Africans were ` 
learning the rules of representative parlia. 
mentary government in practice, with the 
colonial administration as umpire, making up 
registers, supervising elections, and controll. 
ing the most conspicuous resorts to force, 
Three elections were held before 1957. Only 
the first was that mass affirmation of support 
for a charismatic leader that we have seen in W 
so many African countries. The other two were 
genuine contests, in which the party caicula- 
tions and strategy which Mr Austin describes 
in such detail are intensely interesting. 

When one thinks of the highly centralized 
parties in East Africa that have taken, 
Nkrumaf’s*CPP as their model, it is surpris- 
ing to find how far from monolithic it was in 
its early days. In 1954 half the total number 
of candidates were ‘independents’ who had 
not succeeded in getting the endorsement of 
a party, and at least half of these must have 
been CPP members competing with their own 
party’s nominee. In 1956 the opposition did 
represent a combination of opposing interests, 
though interests so disparate that Mr Austin 
finds it hard to imagine how they could ever 
have formed a government. 

Mr Austin does not see the movement of 
independent Ghana towards dictatorship as 
something that is inevitable in the new African 
states. Ghana was launched on independence 
with good chances, he thinks: an impartial 
civil service and police, a flourishing economy, 
an apparently acceptable compromise between 
government and opposition. But there was no 
real agreement toekeep within constitutional 
limits, and neither side believed that the other 
intended to. Opposition movements relying on 
violence were met by the usual ‘emergency , 
measures. But as another factor in the situa- 
tion Mr Austin sees Nkrumah’s intolerance of 
criticism combined with his somewhat crude 
ideology of revolution. Mr Austin, relying 00 
his writings and speeches, sees this as the real 
Nkrumah, only temporarily masked by lip 
service to tolerance of minorities. 

Mr Post has achieved a tour de force of the 
opposite kind, in compressing an account of 
all the West African states into the compass 
of a Penguin. Rightly he has not confined him- 
self to chronicling. After getting history out 
of the way in one rather breathless chapter, 
he discusses the new élites, the trend to one 
party government, the ‘ autochthonous ’ const 
tutions, the problems of internal development 
which confront them all, and their foreign ea 
relations. On this last point he reminds us tha 
‘ neutralism ’ against the West, however loudly 
it may be proclaimed, is hardly practicable 33 
long as the West remains the major sowrc? 
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magiel fetal 


EGYPT 


OFFERS EVERYTHING 


FREE | 


RETURN FLIGHT 

PARIS/CAIRO/PARIS 

or from AMSTERDAM 
or COPENHAGEN 


luxury accommodation 
with full board 
. in de luxe 


Omar 


hayyam 


HOTELS 
STOP PRESS 


Oh dear! I’m about to be “ organised”. 


Most people on a Horizon holiday shrink from 
organised togetherness. 

Of course they enjoy saving money (the-com- 
plete cost ofa Horizon fortnight is what you would 
expect to pay for the airfare alone). Of course they 
enjoy knowing that a bi-lingual Horizon representa- 
tive stands discreetly in the background (to hire a boat, 
arrange a car, or to advise on sightseeing). 

Of course they enjoy the luxury of having all 
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Onar Kayyam T 9 gns. 
LEBANON & EGYPT 


One week in Egypt 
and one week in gns. 


Lebanon for 


NEW HOLIDA Y NEWS!! their travel and hotel arrangements made for them e 
(more than a year in advance to ensure the best rooms. @® 
G 0 LD EN LEBAN 0 N And the best planes like the new BAC One-Eleven e 
g Jets). 


But people who go Horizon are individualists. 
(We encourage them.) They insist on planning their 
own holiday time in their own way. They would 
rather wander downa winding backstreet to discover 
a local wine shop than be led along by group in the 
main piazza to stop for an organised drink. 

Know anyone else who fits this description? 

Wherever the sun shines on the Continent— 
Austria, Bulgaria, France, Greece. Italy, Malta, 
Morocco, Portugal. Spain, Switzerland, Tunisia, and 
Yugoslavia—you find Horizon. 

Ask your Travel Agent what fe thinks! 


Free colour brochure describes hundreds of in- 
clusive holidays for individualists. 

Horizon Holidays Ltd., Dept. LIX. 24 Bruton “As, 
St. London, W.1. Tel: MA Yfair 8262 AR 
I hate organised tours. Please send me your 1965 * aÑ 


For full details, 
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ESE Please send full details of Egypt, Lebanon, LebanonjEgypt Holiday Guide. 2S ; 
Dept. L1 {delete whichever is inapplicable). E a a ES ae 
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pos (Overseas) Ltd. a =| 
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i Murison Small 
Made-to-Measure Holidays and 
Villa Parties for young (17-35) 
people 
ATHENS * CRETE * CORFU 

PELOPONNESE * CYCLADES 

ISLAND CRUISES BY CAIQUE 
Travel by British United BAC 1-11 
Jet (or Viscount) Gatw: vick-Athens. 
Departures from 3rd April through- 
Es out summer. Some special bargaim 
; holidays with air travel one way 
and surface travel the other way 


r Islands 


. ELBA + CORSICA 
IBIZA + SARDINIA 


Departures from May—September 


Culture 
VENICE * FLORENCE 


Combined with 
the Dolomites or Elba 


eae MURISON SMALL 


E 25 Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 
GERrard 4753 
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A NEW 


JOLIDAY FORMULA! $ 


Now, for the first time, you, can plan your own 
all-inclusive holiday down to the smallest detail with 
the advantage of air fares, hotel and excursion prices, 
lower than normally available to 

Ca 


Greece 


Location, accommodation, duration and cost is for 
vou to decide. We provide scheduled jet services, 
choice ọf quality hotels and excursions in Athens, 
Corfu and Rhodes, which enables you to enjoy a 
personally-planned holiday from only £80, inclusive 
for 15 days. 


Write for free colour brochure to: 


cornelder’s travel 
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(Established over 100 years) oR), 
GREEK DEPT., 27 LEADENHALL STREET, A- - 
LONDON, E.C.3. Tel; ROYal 8641 ON 5 
A” 
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Rent your own 
chalet in the 
mountains 


or a cottage on 
the south coast 
(or on an island) 


Full details from: 


VISIT NORWAY Ltd. 
2 Pembroke Buildings, Park Street, 


Camberley, Surrey. Tel: 3159 


and at Norway House, 42-Shandwick 
= Place, Edinburgh 2. (Tel: CAL 2881) 
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SPECIAL INTEREST 
HOLIDAYS 1965 


Harold Ingham Tours have added an extra 
„dimension ol interest to holidays abroad. The 
programme of specialised fours offers the rare 
combination of relaxation and purpose. You travel 
in good company with others who share your tastes 
without the feeling of being ‘over-organised’. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 
Festival Tours with guaranteed tickets for Bayreuth (Ring 
Cycle), Salzburg (Mozart, operas), Rome, Leningrad, 
Dubrovnik, Granada, Verona, Vienna, Montreux, Aix- 
en-Provence, Lucerne, etc. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Excursions and lectures by local experts in Athens, 
Holy Land, Moscow, Sicily, Lisbon, Rome, etc. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
Easter Courses for G.C.E. candidates*University Summer 
Courses with tuition at all levels in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian and Russian, 


BUDGET HOLIDAYS 


Economical inclusive holidays for young people travelling 
together on special tours fo Athens and Greek Islands, 
Rome and Lido seaside, Scandinavia, Israel, Moscow, etc. 


PAINTING HOLIDAYS 
GARDEN TOURS 
PHOTOGRAPHY TOURS 
Free 52 page illustrated brochure from: 


HAROLD INGHAM TOURS 


Dept.L1, 15 St. John’s Rde Harrow, M 
(HARrow 1040 & 1087} pee 
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BEAUTY AND SPORT 


The Y.T.B.- EAGLE TOURS 
PROGRAMME features a special 
selection of holidays to coasts 
and countryside of Particular 
scenic beauty to centres of 
cultural appeal also sports 
courses and recreational 
activities. 

HOTEL CENTRES in Austrian 
Tyrol, Lake District, Carin- 
thia, Vienna, Benelux, French 
Riviera, Bavaria, Rhineland, 
German Cities, Greece, Italian 
Riviera, cities, lakes and islands, TE 
slavia, Spain and Portugal, all ieo 
surface transport and many with charter 
flights. 


COUNTRYFRIEND CENTRES & HOLIDAY 
VILLAGES in many attractive regions of 
Austria, France, Germany, Benelux, 
Italy, Greece, Spain and Switzerland. 


SPORTS HOLIDAYS include trekking ins—4 
Iceland, canoeing and sailing in France 
and Switzerland, climbing in Austria, 
France and Switzerland, pony-t Srekking 
in Black Forest, rambling centres in 
almost all attractive regions in Western 
Europe. 
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Generous Off-Peak Rebate for most holidays; g 
also YOUTH REBATES for those aged under 

21 for YOTRAVEL HOLIDAYS. Comprehen p 

sive range of AIR and SURFACE YOTRAVELS C 
for adventurous youthful adults planning their 

own rucksack holidays a 

Free Brochures on request from S 

k 

"p TRAVELSERVICE p 

3 KNIGHTSBRIDGE STA t 

- ARCADE * LONDON’ SW3 3 I 

TELEPHONES: KNI 7742 and FRO 2842 >- S 
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Two exciting new holiday planning books: f; 

Western Europe with a special feature on the J 
lovely countryside of French Savoy, & Eastern 

aropa with the biggest selection of holidaysin Bt & 

the U.S'S.R,, Hungary & Czechoslovakia oier : J 

by any agency. Send for your free copies now 3 g 


CONTOURS LTD 


72 Newman Street, London, wa 
zeepnone i muse 1802 


brochures 
= 


are available from our travel | 
and holiday advertisers, wi? 
will gladly send them to y0% 
Save time and postage 
sending a postcard (postas® 
2kd.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: $ 
‘The Listener’ 
(Holiday, 
Advertisements), 
35 Marylebone 
High Street 
London, W.1 
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zio Day They Shook the Plum Tree 
by Arthur t° Lewis. Longmans. 21s. 


Hetty Greén died in 1916, the ‘richest and 
most detested woman in the world’. Deceit, 
fraud, penury, and ruthlessness had been her 
trademarks, and as a moneylender extra- 
ordinary she had built up her family’s already 
substantial New Bedford whaling fortune to 
the tune of one hundred million dollars. 
Obsessed by wealth, she had separated from a 
kindly husband, dressed herself and her two 
children in rags, moved in and out of a series 
of Brooklyn, New York and Hoboken, New 
Jersey hovels to avoid taxes, and leased houses 
in her dog’s name for that same reason. Her 
tyranny left its effects on the children. Before 
Hetty’s death her son, the impetuous ‘ Colonel’ 
Ned Green, developed the Texas Midland Rail- 
road, instituted America’s system of county. 


; The 


THE WRITERS of science fiction (who are 
great complainers, on the whole) often com- 
plain that their work is not treated seriously. 
Occasionally some literary editor wWilP say to 
a reviewer, ‘ Well, we don’t usually cover it, 
so perhaps you could write a sort of—you 
know—general piece’, and The Observer, 
puffing busily about nowadays in search of 
trends, runs a column of reviews by Mr Amis; 
but, in general, science fiction is taken no more 
seriously by literary people than detective 
stories are, and this is odd, since, whatever 
else s.f. may or may not be, it is serious. You 
anthologies of detective stories 
modestly entitled Great Detective Stories of 
1928 and that’s that, but every anthology of 
science fiction stories (and there are a great 
many) has five or six pages of solemn intro- 
duction in which the editor chunters on about 
what science fiction really is, and how we 
ought to respect it more than we do. Mr Brian 
Aldiss does in his new Introducing SF (Faber, 
18s.). So does Mr Robert Mills in The Worlds of 
Science Fiction (Gpllancz, 2js.). So does Mr 
John Carnell in New Writings in SF—2 (Dob- 
son, 16s.) and also in New Writings in SF—I1, 
which has just appeared in a paperback by 


a Corgi (8s. 6d.). So have Messrs Amis and 


Conquest in the three Gollancz Spectrum 
volumes, Mr Aldiss again in the three Penguin 


ao collections, and Mr Edmund Crispin in the five 
~a” Previous Faber collections, 


Mr Aldiss’s collection is rewarding, if you 
don’t feel cheated by his having included a 
story that also appears in his third collection 
for Penguin. Mr Mills has ‘ edited’ by asking a 
number of his favourite writers to pick their 
own favourite stories, each from his own 
oeuvre, so that not only the volume but each 
Story has an introduction. ‘Never trust the 
teller’, seems to be a good formula for picking 
Sf; nearly all these stories are pretentious 
and boring. As for the two Carnell volumes, 


“my advice is to avoid them. 


One out of four. It’s not a bad average. 
Most s.f. is trivial, and most is trite. So (you 
y say) why bother to read s.f. or review it? 

r Allan Rodway,eReader inJEnglish at Notting- 
ham, in his recently published Science and 


Modern Writing (Sheed and Ward, 9s.) suggests 
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ae ee tried his hand at politics. After- 
ae a evoted himself *to spreading his 
oe round: on yachts, mansions, cars, rare 
mps and coins, jewels (incřuding a diamond 
chastity belt), innumerable female wards and 
protégées ’ and a brazen mistress who pro- 
cured girls for him after he married her. 

Hetty’s eremitie daughter, Sylvia Green 
Wilks, could express emotion only with gifts of 
money. The last surviving member of the un- 
philanthropic clan, she distributed the entire 
Greén fortune in her will. 

The Day They Shook the Plum Tree records 
the Green saga from meagre beginnings $ one 
black cows) in 1624 to the final anti-climax in 
1952, and the book is as entertaining as it is 
detailed. Mr Lewis is an indefatigable reporter, 
and one wishes there had been even greater 
resources avaålable to him. If only Hetty had 
kept a diary and let her revilers and ourselves 


virtues of science fiction 


that the only s.f. worth considering has 
been written by people such as Orwell, Aldous 
Huxley, and H. G. Wells who would not con- 
sider themselves as ‘ s.f, writers’ at all, It’s not 
clear from the cursory chapter that Dr Rodway 
devotes to science fiction that he has read 
any, apart from the books of the three authors 
he cites, but one may want to agree with him. 
Why bother with this form’since, when it is 
used by a writer of genius, it ceases to be 
science fiction and becomes a novel? I think 
the answer may be that, though the form may 
be graced out of all knowledge by such a 
writer, yet science fiction itself makes some of 
the demands that any form does make. It has 
taken over territory which most serious novel- 
ists have (in my view mistakenly) abandoned. 
This is the territory of invention—what Dr 
Rodway calls ‘morbid ingenuity in the crea- 
tion of detail’. Many novelists nowadays seem 
to have lost interest in the question of what 
happens, and many of our most highly praised 
novels are those in which least happens. 
Novels must be concerned with the exploration 
of character, with the complex interplay of 
the characters of inyented people, about 
which more and more is discovered until the 
whole pattern of the novel is revealed. Charac- 
ters were once thought to be best revealed in 
incident, but since Virginia Woolf we have 
learned to make a little incigent go a long 
way, and fewer and fewer of us haye bothered 
to work at the invention of incident itself. 
But a writer of s.f. begins with a happening. 
We are somewhere unfamiliar in space or time 
or both,eand the question mast at once be 
asked, ‘If this, what follows?’ He has to in- 
vent the consequences of his premise, to invent 
a society, a history, sometimes a language (as 
Orwell did for Nineteen Eighty-Four and Mr 
Anthony Burgess for The Clockwork Orange). 
The most detailed and interesting work of 
science fiction toghave been published in the 
Jast fifteen years is Professor Tolkien's trilogy, 
The Lord of the Rings. Mr Isaac Asimov's 
‘Foundation’ trilogy, interesting as it is, can't 
{ side it, 
atang ae ye Tolkien and Mr Asimov are, of 


course, little concerned with the question of 


character. The incident is not for that; the 
L 


in on what she was E A 
And one longs to know, în more than 
fashion, just what went into the’ makings 
the family fortune befqre Hetty came on 
scene in 1835. a 5 
But there is something wrong when a book 
of this kind leaves one fitillated rather than 
perturbed. Mr Lewis calls the results bf his 
findings a ‘cautionary tale’ and dodges 
responsibility by leaving the moral open to 
interpretation. Hetty Green was certainly a 
forerunner of America’s grasping society, but 
she and her children are also emblematic of a 
vanished way of life. The Greens broke laws 
but did not transform them; they were eccen- 
tric «ands conspicuous individuals and not a 
masked corporate entity. If Mr Lewis had tried 
to put the plum tree in perspective, his book 
would have been more of an achievement: © 
STEVEN KROLL 


4 


invention is not for that. Messrs Amis and 
Conquest tell us that character is not the point 
in s.f., because many of its characters will not 
be human. I thought that Mrs Mitchison made 
a fair shot at empathy with non-humans in 
Mergoirs of a Pa but it is true that 
most readers of s.f. are not likely to put up 
with the ambiguities of moral attitude that 
make up so much of what we call character. 
All sorts of literature are born, take shape, 
and die, because of the economics of the : 
literature industry; and s.f. began, and is for 
the most part nourished by, ‘ the pulps ’, which 
are magazines whose readers prefer both style 
and character to be broad—florid maybe, high- 
-falutin’ maybe, but never delicate, and never 
exact. An sf. ‘pulp’ contains a certain num- 
ber of-short stories (at least fifty perecent. of 
all s.f. is short stories) and one or two serials. 
The episodic style, the incidental style is de 
veloped among the writers of science fiction, 
as it was in Dickens, by serial puhjication. 

Tve suggested that s.f. is unconcerned with 
moral ambiguities, but it is concerned with 
moral ideas, and in this again it takes over 
ground which many novelists have abandoned. 
All sf of any worth at all propounds a moral 
idea of some sort. Two novel§ recently pub- 
lished are C. M. Kornbluth’s The "Syndic 
(Faber, 18s.) and Harry Harrison's The Ethical 
Engineer (Gollancz, 15s.). The first presents us 
with the notion that human beings may be 
happier under the corrupt control of a Chicago- 
style ‘protection’ gang than with the total 
prohibitory paternalism of the modern state, 
The second makes fun of the rigidity of a 
moral system imposed by religion, and the ex 
plosive effect of scientific knowledge set loose 
in such a system. 

1 don’t suggest that the moral ideas of s.f. 
are pursued very deeply, but there is at least 
a concern. When I myself say that s.f. is all the 
fiction that nowadays I care to review, it is in 
the knowledge that, if I am going to have to 
read a job lot of ten or fifteen books, then I 
should prefer to be sure that, however trie 
and trivial most of them may turn out to be, 
at least something will happen in them and 
that there Will be a degree of moral concern. 

£: Joun BOWEN 
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Po ae rding to Fred Hoyle . F: 
erse—dacco . 
_ Fhe univ Eo 
Beene $ : ; ; PATRICK MOORE 
E : : the television programme reviewed by PATR J 
« < > e 
i e F i : has always been associated wi 
; e 2 r in some detail. Fred Hayle gas with 
5 Š z i i hich he described in i ly-state theory, according to Which 
E thing as a typical and w ; iowave sources in the steady-ste © which the 
er THERE IS no oa eo spend their Some of the strong ee nomal universe has always existed and will exist for E 
2 CS aie the universe keep ‘to their the sky are one eae our own star ever, with new matter being created out of 
ives AnpStUUy OE ics; laxies, or with objects i ll the time. Previous) 
thematics; others, galaxies, 972 (j her words, nothingness a 5 Y, the © 
lofty strata of ey Roane of coming down  systepi. One of these ae ania of radio steady-state theorists have believed that new a= 
noes Sonera: Fred Hoyle belongs to the the 273rd object in the ys ae) wis studied material must be created in the form of 
v Ergun Evek is an astronomer of ipter- sources compiled at a ae and was individual atoms scattered over vast areas, so Š E 
n A and has been responsible by Australi os nation ia the sky was that it is quite undetectable (just as it woulq 3 
pa heori i found to be double. task to detect a new grai 
; ; theories which have led to ; results sent be a hopeless tas grain of 
Sor various aoe : He is also a particularly fixed with great accuracy, and the r S vith the sand in the Sahara). Mr Hoyle now suggésts cl 
violent controversy. ; eee -ally to Palomar, where photographs taken v ; | «a 
fine exponent of the art of what is generally to A that the . newly created l A 
termed ‘ popularization ’, and matter may appear in large ~ yA 
this was shown yet again in masses, which may, I sup. Eji x A 
then programme of Decem- pose, be described as ‘con. f p 
ber 27 entitled ‘Fred Hoyle’s centrated creation’. If so, the | q 
Universe’ (BBC-1). - QSOs may provide the key; . ia 
“,* The programme,’ probably Whether Hoyle is right or. D 
the best of its kind to be wrong remains to be seen, u 
presented for the past few but, as he so rightly says, el 
years, was outstanding in there can never be a halt to m 
several ways. To aoe kin scientific investigations. tc 
it contained the first films o The programme alga 
the world’s largest optical brought out the fact that we w 
E ABs D pe belessed have by no means exhausted * vi 
mon E e the capabilities of our exist- u 
eee Palomar ing astronomical equipment. , i 
1 
` Mountain in California, and The Palomar ne we 5 
photographs of it have been Drought apie. eet tele- f a 
reproduced in countless 1948, and large rag a SA 
books and articles, but never scopes followed during the : we 
before has it been shown in next decade, but the an a 
action, and the effect was ence of the QSOs — the e 
i remarkably impressive. For brightest objects in the uni- 7 
light-gathering power it verse — was totally unsus- f ir 
_ Stands alone; it is able to pected until co-op era | si 
‘photograph objects quite be- work between optical an i 
yond the range of any other radio astronomers brought 3 
telescope, &nd without it our them to light less than ae a 
knowledge of the universe years ago. No non-mathe- A 
would be much more frag- ‘matician tan hope to under- à 
‘ mentary than is actually the stand the investigations na Š 
A ; 7 a 
case. = going on, but any layman c Ww 
x Galaxy @ygnus A, a powerful emitter of X-rays: a photograph taken through the a 7 if. they IA 
Professor Hoyle had a very 200-inch telescope at Mount Palomar grasp the basic facts if Raa e yi 
e valid point to make here. As are properly explained. rea 


he pointed out, the need now is not for larger 
telescopes, but for more 200-inch reflectors; 
there is so much research to be done that 
Palomar by itself cannot hope to fulfil all the 
demands upon it. In spite of the startling 
advances in rocketry and space research, 
ninety-five per cent. of our astronomical know- 
ledge is still obtained by means of ground- 
based optical and radio idescopes, 
It is worth noting, too, that the programme 
as shown on December 27 could not haye been 
* —* compiled even two years ago; we are in the 
middle of an astronomical revolution. It has 
been found, for instance, that certain massive 
galaxies are strong emitters of X-rf¥g, and 
that the X-ray sources seem to be in the 
centres of these galaxies. This discovery is 
lifiked with the story of*the incredible objects 
$ i variously as quasars, quasi-stellar 
: ae (for short) QSOs, i» which Mr 
Hayle, as a theorist, is particularly interested 


. 
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200-inch reflector showed that the source was 
identical with what seemed to be a star with a 
jet coming out 6f it. Further research disclosed 
that 3C-272was not a star at all, but something 
much more significant. It proved to be very 
remote, and much more powerful than an 
ordinary galaxy even though it was much 
smaller. It was, in fact, the first of the QSOs; 
others have since been found, and, as Mr Hoyle 
stressed, their discovery is the most important 
astronomical event of the last half-century. 

What is the source of the amazing power of 
the QSOs? Nuclear energy is insufficient, and 
some other process is needed, Fred Hoyle be- 
lieves that the energy mut be drawn from 
gravitation; already he has half completed a 
new theory, not yet published, and described 
for the first time during the BBC programme. 
He suggests that the QSOs may be phenomena 
owing to the creation of what he calls ‘ highly 
concentrated blobs" of matter, 


ee SEE 


this, in my view, was the main success of th 
programme: it brought together the theorists, 
such as Mr Hoyle himself, and the, observers, x> 


who collect the information without which thé te 
theorists would be helpless, g 

Within a few years some of the puzzles may t 
be solved, though some of the theories 2% li 
vanced may prove to be hopelessly wide of the J a y 
mark. As Fred Hoyle says, modern astronomers") T 
are in much the same position as Columbus A 
when he first sighted the New World: they ar E 


starting to explore realms which are entirei 
unknown, and they can have no real idea of 
what they will find. Yet although scientists r 
the twenty-first century may well smile at wt 

current ideas, nobody will ever be aoe 3 
accuse present-day cosmologists of not Wa? E 
to learn, 


a i guest 

From time to time Tre Listener till be invito yision 

Critics to review special programmes in BB! ities: s 
in addition to the surveys by regular g 
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Television of the month 
) ac 
? ‘ 2 . 
d with 
ich the y 
cist for py JOHN RUSSELL TAYLOR 
out of 
Y, the 
at new 
rm of 
SS So END OF THE year and, after nearly two years, 
N end of my stint as your television drama 
rae critic. On both counts it would seem to be the 
created time for introspection and retrospection, but 
Aas first of all let me deal with the dramatic 
I can x sy offerings of the last month or so. It has been 
: pa a busy month, I am happy to say; quality, 
a Coe people, tell us, is more important than mere 
es quantity, and this, sub specie aeternitatis, is 
S key. no doubt true, but I do not believe that a 
ght or programme consisting only of the highest and 
SEEN, the best is either possible or desirable—with- 
y SAaySr out that mere quantity, the elbow-room to make 
halt to mistakes, quality has a way of absenting itself 
3 too. . 
also The most ambitious attempt of the month 
that we was undoubtedly the ‘Theatre 625° three-part 
hausted ` version of Ford Madox Ford’s Tietjens novels 
r exist- under the general title Parade's End (Decem- 
ipment. ber 6, 13, 20). The way it began was, I thought, 
or was peg little short of disastrous. Largely it seemed to 
ion in ` be John Hopkins’s fault; he has become an in- 
o tele- _ creasingly mannered writer of late, and the 
ng the ¥ “E first section, Some Do Not, carried some of his 
` exist- mannerisms to the verge of self-parody. In par- 
— the ticular the dialogue of his adaptation was made 
he uni- to conform largely to the style he perfected for 
unsus- Z Cars: choppy, full of unfinished sentences, 
erative interruptions, overlappings, and awkward 
al and silences. Now this may be all very well when 
brought the characters are meant to be incoherent, or 
an two at least inarticulate, and there is very little 
-mathe- plot. But with Ford, who writes about worldly 
under- articulate people «and demands that vast 
ns now amounts of plot and background should be 
nan can conveyed in a mere ninety minutes, the result 
i£ they _ Was painfully inapposite and, worse, down- 
d. And À: e $Ught wasteful. : 
of the ~ i Absolutely essential background information 
cores about the relations between Tietjens and Mac- 


ynomers 
yJumbus 
hey are 
entirely 
jdea of 
tists of 
. at out 


ng 0" est 
[eyisións 


ieS. = 


“yMaster was not even hinted at; the breakfast 
Party at tlfe Duchemins, given no sort of con- 
text whatever, became a farcical set-piece ina 
quite different convention from the rest, and 
the behaviour of the General, assuming a 
liaison between Tietjens and Valentine 
Wannop after seeing them together once, 
briefly, on the golf-course, and of the elder 
Tietjens, committing suicide after gathering 
at second and third hand all the malicious 
Bossip going round about his son and appar- 
ently accepting it without question, was 
: rendered fotally unbelievable by excessive 
telescoping, shuffling of incidents, and again, 
m the father’s case, omission of the Yorkshire 
a background. Once Tietjens got away 
Ra London society in the second and third 
sti OOS: things did improve slightly, if not 
wt penty, though one or two 3cenes, like the 
' rontation between Tietjens and his pro- 
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tector at the end 
Tather touching. 


. 
The July Pra of the individual plays I found 
m Y Plot (December 9) øn the whole the 
ost holding. At least it was different. Based 
z Roger Manvell on his and Heinrich 
are pook about the bomb-plot against 
a at 1944, it began slowly, but once it 
a ee it generated considerable interest 
ai asic factual level. Even accepting that 
sen of the vital conversations must of 
y be conjectural reconstructions, the 
whole thing had a ring of authenticity, and all 
the least believable parts, like the quite extra- 
ordinary incompetence of the conspirators in 
following up their first moves, are those most 
completely vouched for by the documents. 

By comparison, Montherlant’s Malatesta (De- 
cember 2) was woefully lacking in drama. The 
trouble, really, is that once Malatesta arrives 
in Rome to do battle with the Pope a lot of 
time goes by without very much happening, 
and though Patrick Wymark ranted and roared 
dutifully enough as the Renaissance condot- 
tiere, neither he nor the director, Christopher 
Morahan, seemed to have much idea of build- 
ing up some interior tension in the play to 
compensate for its lack of external action. 

The Thursday-night Channels2 revivals of 
erstwhile West End successes have continued 
creditably, if unexcitingly; the most distin- 
guished was Donald McWhinnie’s production 
of Anouilh’s Eurydice (Point of Departure) 
(December 17), which assembled a splendid 
cast, headed by Frances Cuka, John Hurt, and 
Jack MacGowran, to give the play a fair run 
for its money and ended by demonstrating 
pretty conclusively, I thought, just how faded 
and phoney it now seems. The latest of the 
Canadian imports for ‘The Wednesday Play’, 
First Love (December 16) was a pleasant sur- 
prise, managing to evoke the atmosphere of 
Turgenev’s delicate story with great skill and 
style and giving Heather Sears an obviously 
welcome opportunity to break away from the 
pure English-rose characterization she has 
been stuck with since Room at the Top. 

There remain for comment the first three of 
BBC-2’s much-touted series of experimental 
films, Six. It seemed to be bravery approaching 
folly on the planners’ part that they should 
start with the two worst, Diary of a Nobody 
(December 12) and The Chase (December 19) 
—at least, I have not yet seen The Day of 
Ragnarok, but I cannot imagine that it is any 
worse than these. However, rumour has it that 
these two were chosen to opensbecause every- 
body thought they were the best; if his is so, I 
can only wonder, yet again, at the taste of 
some people. s 

Of The Chase there is really little to be 
said: it is the sort of thing°dozens of less 
talented film societies up and down the coun- 
try turn out every year in the hope—dashed, 
invariably—of getting into the Ten Best. A 
little anecdote about a driver pursued and 
victimised by a group of leather boys, it was 
fanatically over-extended, scripted with the 
sort of posturing Suvenility which Diary of a 
Young Man inclined us to regard as the hall- 
mark of Troy Kennedy Martin, and falteringly 

ere s Michael Elster. 

Sens of a Nobody was if anything 
even more painful : anyone who wondered, 
after French Dressing, if Ken Russell hag any 
senge of humour at all must have found ample 


of the second, were even 
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as 
confirmation here for his worst fears, To : 
with, why ever did he?choose to adapt thi 
bopk if he wanted to do a freneti¢ send-up 
silent comedy techniqye? The Diary of «a 
Nobody, after all, „is one of the funniest 
books in the language because it is one of thO 


most totally believable. So why treat it in this — 


way; why not have a go at East Lynne instead? 
But even worse than this was the desperate 
unfunniness of the film judged on its own 
merits: no sense of timing, no variety, end- 


less repetition of the same old jokes, and above _ 


all the curious conviction, derived perhaps 
from children’s television at its worst, that all 
you have to do to raise a laugh is to show 
people falling down. The critic summoned to 
comment on’Late Night Line-up suggested, 
rather embarrassedly I thought, that perhaps 
this signified the anarchy at the heart of.bour 
geois hypocrisy. John McGrath, the series’ pro- 
ducer, agreed enthusiastically; what disturbs 
me most is the thought that perhaps he really 
believes it. In contrast the third of the series, 
Don’t I Look Like a Lord’s Son? (December 
26) really had something slight in its initial 
premise, it was at least shot with real flair by 
Joe Massot, and managed to give its glimpses 
of upper-crust London a slightly Antonioni-ish 
glamour. 

Not much room for retrospect, so very briefly 
three things. (1) The drastic reduction in the 
number of indiyidual plays since the arrival 
of BBC-2, now being slightly repaired. This 
disturbs me because it seems to me that there 
is no substitute for them. Serials, such as the 
superb Count of Monte Cristo and the worthy 
Brothers Karamazov, are often a good thing, 
but series like Kipling and R.3 seem as a rule 
born from boredom and indifference. And the 
fact remains that individual drama spots are 
the real growing-point of television, the goal 
4or writers, directors, and actors without which 
they are likely to be (and feel) deadeningly 
confined to routine and hack-work. Q 

(2) The longer play. The seventy-five minute 
average strikes me as an awkward compromise, 
too long for the single-span, ‘ one-act’ subject 
ideally fitted into fifty minutes, to@ short for 
the complications of a play vaguely equivalent 
to the full-length theatre play. I would like 
more diversification, with room for the old 
fifty-minute play and more attention given to 
the possibilities of the two or two-and-a-half 
hour play. S : 

(3) Recent pronouncements on the future of 
BBC drama. If there is one thing I have learnt 
in some seven years of regular watching and 
writing about television drama, it is that such 
pronouncements hardly ever affect what we 
subsequently see, but simply the terms in 
which it is presented to us. If ‘kitchen sink” 
is out then kitchen-sink plays are presented 
to us instead as ‘stong dramas’ or ‘earthy 
comedies’, and so on. Finally it is the plays 
available which make the policy, not the 
policy which makes the plays. I have a feeling 
that it will take more than just a say-so, even 
from Mr Sydney Newman, to produce the crop 
of successful comedies and thrillers which in 
the laŝt two years have been embarrassingly 
conspicuous by their absence, And remember: 
anything, absolutely apything, is preferable to 
a bad comedy or thriller. Still, if only for the 
sake of my successor, here's hoping. * 


Frederick Laws will be writing an article endru 
three weeks on drama and light entertainment. 


Ae. 


Drama 


y aledittory 


I ALWAYS knew peopte hated 
critics, and couldn't blame’ them. 
What I didn’t realize till I wrote a 
weekly column was with what blister- 
ing violence they hated them. What 
few letters one gets from readers 


22 are mostly such mad, unprintabte effusions of 


fury that one comes to dread the postman’s 
knock. It’s rather nasty, when you come to 
think of it, this obsessive hostility to critics— 
something like anti-semitism, in the sort of 
frustrations it points to. 

_ All the same, looking back over. eighteen 
months, one feels, with a pang, how beastly 
grudging one has been. I think the reason is 
that when one enjoys (for how long?) such a 
miracle as the Third Programme, one feels, 
almost superstitiously, that one should take 
it on its own terms and not pull punches. 
Here, under Martin Esslin, we have the one 


z p really flourishing experimental theatre in the 


Bs and Giraudoux, 


$e 


country. Where else, in a year or so, could 
one hope to be introduced to plays by Adamov, 
Arrabal} Mrozek and Beckett, Svevo, Schnfizler 
Crébillon, Grillparzer and 
Lenz? And if the actors in them sometimes 
sounded harassed—the same actors who were 
patterns of ease in Coward and Douglas-Home 
—well, till there is a tradition to draw on it is 
not surprising that they should. 

But, forgetting adaptations for a moment, 
is radio-drama an art-form in its own right? 
Im still not sure. When people tell me how 
exciting they find it, what scope it offers, how 
it leaves the imagination free, etc., I thinle 


‘integration, 
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another matter). Semyonitch was the happiest 
of mortals; he was one of those writers to 
whom phrases like * We are but few’ or what 
would life be without strife? Forward! ’ were 
pre-eminently becoming. He died in the full 
lustre ef his fame; and a month or two later 
a friend, visiting the cemetery, found his crave 
neglected, the weeds growing over it, and the 
cross fallen, In the café that evening he spoke 
to old friends of Semyonitch’s, proposing a 
small collection in the dead critic’s honour, 
enough at least for his grave to be kept in 
érder, But they listened unconcernedly, made 
no answer, and he could not collect a farthing. 
No one remembered Vladimir Semyonitch. He 
was aitterly forgotten. 
s P. N.-FuRBANK 


The spoken word z 


Retrospect 1964 


THE MOST important radio event of 
p: my year of listening was the D. G. 
Ky Bridson-Langston Hughes series, 
4 “The Negro in America’. This was 
parfly because the Civil Rights issue 
was, and is, of dramatic world 


topicality. But I am concerned here not with | 


subjects, but their treatment. This series 
crossed the BBC barriers. Poetry, drama, 
documentary, and music combined to give 
different facets of this complex struggle. All 


- the material was pre-recorded and a great deal 


of it was taken from American sound archives, 
with later commentary redressing the balance 
of immediate impressions. The whole series 
was wedded with the magnificent hymn of 
“We Shall Overcome’, more 
heartening than the defiant slogan of the 
thirties, No Pasaràn, because it had no 
undertone of despair. 
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The masters of the new unscri a 
programme are people like Leigh Cogad 
and Tony Van Den Bergh, fo name Mey 
Whereas in the old scripted days, 4 fe-y Gs two, 3 
broadcasters met in a studio and Spoke pet 4 
lines with a good pretence at spontana E 
today the interviewer, who is script ere 
producer, sound-engineer, goes to pean 
homes and gathers recorded materia] Hee cal 
which he, or sometimes the producer who Tom 
the credit, edits an extremely complicates 
programme, using only those Passages ones 
are spontaneous and significant. ch 
The most vivid programmes built in thi 
way I have found to be those concerned with 
one or two people. ‘Two of a Kinq’ Was 
good example, and the lively series ‘Lond a 
Characters’ by Philip O'Connor, More RA i 
bitious programmes sometimes tend to flai TES 
partly because of their complexity, but also 5 
believe, because the BBC hasn’t yet recog. 
nized that the tape-built programme is a new 
medium with its own necessities, ‘ A” goes out 
spends a fortnight collecting his recordings and | 
wants an editing channel immediately. When — 
he finally gets one six weeks later, having been ~ 
out on one or two other features, the emotion 
engendered by the first is dead. ‘ 
Whether the trouble is lack of editing 
channels or ineficient allocation of those there - 
are, or both, I do not know. But my New 
Year’s resolution for the BBC is that the 
shoulde recognize that in the tape recorder 
they have something which, should make them - 
review their whole concept of the spoken word, 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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Music 


Parting shots : 


Ir THE BBC is the largest single | 


$ twice before believing them, Radio drama is, Clearly the BBC will essay in future further 
$ earme age te eee ne une of studies in depth and width. Why not for 1965 music factory in the world, we the 
typed character, so much is it more soba Š D E Bridson-V. S. Naipaul ‘Caribbean licence-holders, the consumers, are. 
3 r for them to create more than a stereotype And rote r a summoning of an American an unpredictable, tetehy gb ducam 
as for the famous freedom, the Boner Gf sug- aed ao plunder the BBC Sound Archives to mark what is done amiss than to 
gestion innerent in sound-effects et 8 o give us a return view of some aspect of _ commend. We mutter darkly about 
; ects, etc., radio ourselves, the Welfare State, for example? hypothetical policies hatched in Broadcasting 
plays all too often fall between two stools The t rder, : saat A Cal Dolcles hatched: in EroaC aie 
On the one hand there are the plays written from tH ape recorder, today, has taken over House, complain of pressure groups among 
À aon the backroom boys mne fwa toe - romm ne mi ronhon, which is now merely the the management, lament the inexplicable 
2% them than us; and, on the other RESER PERIPE or. fe course we must have our regular absence from the dir of our favourite works, 
dependence on ready-made conventions. Jack, a cane adio Newsreel’, Today’, ‘Woman’s composers, or artists, and damn some new 
7 the-Ripper footsteps, opening doors that groan ad; nt’ ews-stand’, “From our own Corres- venture. That is as it should be. No huge 
more hike Bastille-gates. the use of the en pon en J porter from America ’, and so on Organization with the resources and influence 
chamber to suggest the workings of memory SUD EL bly professional services which are of the BBC should be immune from criticism A! 
The Goons (when they were with us). Louis ee roughage. And we still have to have those At the same time, it is easy for those of Us” 
MacNeice (but one mustn't overrate him) ee pee talks, which are usually so boring to who operate in neighbouring trades, live within 
Japanese, one German, and one Swedish eons listen to but®so excellent to read in Tye crow flight of Langham Place, and have picket 
play are the best ‘pure’ radio drama I have Soares “hese latter are part of an essential up some knowledge of the Corporation’s ways, %{ 
heard, and they are not enough to base A ree of the BBC—though talks producers to forget what its broadcasts mean to listeners 
fi theory on. What does, without doubt, work fee take a little more trouble in making further afield, literally and metaphorically: 
marvellously on radio is pure witty teleg R em listenable, if they were given credits in This was brought home to me the other lay 
tual exchange, and if I were {ò ask A adio Times fer excellence or incompetence. —and it is perhaps an extreme case—when an 
of anything, it would be®of that—more Shaw But more and more there is a search for unknown correspondent in a remote part? 
more Ivy Compton-Burnett. ; : parts from the bondage of the script. I saw Wales asked when the BBC's “Christmas 
A And as for the critic-haters, they can take < ni ie the Open-end ’ discussion in which the Messiah was to be given, explaining her reques 
* ^ comfort from Chekhov's story ‘Excellent hes ers went on talking until the subject was with a heartfelt EOE : aera 
People’. It tells of a literary critic called ‘Violence th vedi, and in the discussion of letter underlined the BBC’ dilemma, When its 
Vladimir Semyoniteh, a charming. bustling D 2 Fie ìn Poetry’ (Third Programme, sender, filled With anti È ti switches 0 
publioaninied sel with E SA zan mi een ber 11) in which the speakers though that Mes iah icipation, numbel 
neat pince-nez, who lays down the lz mE allotted a fixed hour did noe know whe the aia there may ect ey ae who 
magazines week by Ger ee lawein the began or ended on the air n they of music-loving, Handel-loving listeners 
viction. ‘This author b he n aes z eines formulae are attempts to free Zane oF SES É tering häss 
gests Turgenev in his tlescription of nature eee wa fom the timelimit without resorting come B aI aa as Se fai ht or 8% 
. and an excellent knowledge of the life of to tapes and editing. They fail because they with th zea within the last fortnig A 
the pefsantry’" (of course Semieonitch Uae par the listener the unnecessary task Third N ee of the OnE m and 
5 ~ E v of waiting as speg "wafa £ etwork. he arguments raF A 
, nothing about the peasantry, but that was what they esr ae we before they say no Instead of aheilige Kunst music Hee 
; in danger of bécomi ity ins 
' 5 ming a commodity 
S e 
. CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museums Hazratganj. Lucknow i 
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~ HOLIDAYS WITH A DIFFERENCE 
HOLP oee 


An active SPORTING HOLIDAY 

* , PONY TREKKING + RIDING 

+ AQUATIC SPORTS + FISHING 
or for those who prefer the “Centre” holiday 
we can offer a choice of resorts from 
Scandinavia to North Africa. Finally, for 
those who like fo move around—the Coach 


Tour-lours cover practically every country 
in Europe. 


Send for full details of all these holidays 


LAIRDWAYS LTD. 


(Prop. World Sport & Travel Service) 


198-199 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 
Telephone BELgravia 6361 Quote LIS.1 
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Explore Europe with ETA To 


urs 


OSTEND : 
ae Fae ge O Ran ane 
‘CH BU ays Gns. days 25⁄2 Gns. 
3 CAPITALS DSA days 13% Gns. PORRENTO epa lS duys 36⁄2 Gns. 
5 CAPITALS A 221/, Gns. IAL N RIVIERA 16 days 3142 Gns. 
8 COUNTRIES j= 25% Gns: GRAN 
RHINELAND 6 Tice SPAIN TOUR 14days 36% Gns. 
AKE = ns 
AUSTRIAN Tea io 1924 Gns. AUGRAND TOUR 16 days 36% Gns. 
SAN SEBASTIAN 19 1972 Gns. GRAND 3 
COSTA BRAVA. Jo 23" Gns. NORTH AFRICA 13days 40° Gns. 
LIDO DI JESOLO 39 23% Gns. ISTANUL ICA 17days 49⁄2 Gns. 
10 1972 Gns. RUSSIA L 15 days 531% Gns. 
MAJORCA X 3 AR HOLIDAYS 15 days 67 Gns. 
STA BRAVA 15 aey IRELAND a 
33 Gns. S pays 3612 Gns. 
EOSTA BLANCA > 13 iy 32 Eng canan ISLANDS 15 hiys Gr” Gn 
ays Gns. 
ITALY 15 Sree TANGIERS 14 days 70 Gns. 
MADEIRA/ SEA HOLIDAYS 
TENERIFFE 12 days 4 TENERIFFE % 21 days 65 Gns 
LAS PALMAS 21 days ee es > MADEIRA 21 days 664 Gns. 
E copy of vur 48-page brochure, giving full details of the above tours, 


many other holidays. Write. Call or Ynone: ? 


Buckingham Palace Rd., L 
Afiliaied Members Of ABA ee be WIC AB26 


E.T.A. TOURS (Mm), 48 


are available from our travel 
ard holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
24d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 


my ‘The Listener’ 
(Holiday. 

| Advertisements), 
35 Marylebone 
High Street 
London, W.1 


FOR SIMPLY SUPERB HOLIDAYS! 


THE SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE BOOKLET THE AUSTRIAN TYROL — also exciting 
THIS YEAR OFFERS YOU A WONDERFUL holidays tp STROBL on Lake Wolfgang 


CHOICE OF CENTRES IN BOTH COUNTRIES 

BY AIR ORRAIL-LUGANO-INTERLAKEN 10°25 ariesortreclancearangemens 
$ 4 and magnificent combined holidays 

8, 10 or 15 days from £28 inc. SEND COUPON TODAY 2m 


To: SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED 
63 Ebury Street, Name... 
London, S.W.1 

(Sloane 9911) Address. 
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Our 1965 arrangemengs will be 

even more varied than usual. 

Appealing to every taste and pocket, 

they include: a 

1. House Parties for the sociably 

minded jin Austria, Spain, 

Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, 

and in Britain. 

2. Family Holidays with Family 
4 ean Concessions and Baby 
_-*Sitting, 


ais 


A 


3. Young People's, Teenagers, yup 
Students and Children's Parties 
4. Island Holidays for those 
-earch of, tranquillity 
` beauty. 
5. Connoisseurs Free-Lance Holidays 
Pd and Motorists’ arrangements at 
Personally selected centres. 


in 
and 


47{L)OldBromptonRd. 
London, S.W.7 Phone: 


K 

Sob, 8881-6 or 8881 (night answer) 
ould like a copy of your 

Holiday Publication 


1. Holida 
” ys Abro 
Taste. road to your own 


2. i 
Hy: Holidays in Britain, 
“aster and Summer Holidays 
Teenagers and 
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fs Children, * 
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CALELLA de Ia COSTA 


and 15 DAY 11 days’ Fortnight’s 
bias QBcus | fish, 32ers 


from 


~ SITGES 


HOLIDAYS 
BY AIR 


COSTA BLANCA 


Fonnight’s ® x1 days” 
Prices quoted are from holida; 37 holiday at 
LONDON back ta LONDON. O GNS | Benidorm from GNS 


For departures from 
MIDLANDS, LANCS, YORKS 
HORTH-EAST& SCOTLANO 
soe Sky Tours “Hollday 

Mag" for applicablo 
prices. 


VENETIAN RIVIERA 
11 days” 
3 Lens 


liday in Lido 

Re Jeselo ! from 
COSTA del SOL 

Fortnight’s 


holiday at_ 47 
Torremolinos from GNS 


IBIZA 
Fortnight’s > 
holiday at San GNS 


Antonio from 


ADRIATIC RIVIERA 


dinin, Bons 


holiday in 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW—OR 


Rimini from 
I8 ZOUPON FOR FREE HOLIDAY MAG. 
W.1. TEL EUS0721 | 
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AUSTRIA}: 

Ls. 10,1215) &17 Day > 
a? Holidays) by AIR & RAIL 
lgs HIOA Rimini — EEEE 
Innsbruck PEGS Riccione | 
Seefeld __ EREA | Cattolica 


Steinach — EEA | Cesenatico 


THIERSEE & WESTENDORF 
with excursion programme 


ROME, FLORENCE & VENICE TOUR 
With entertainment and excursion programms 


GRAND AUSTRIAN TOUR 
Vienna, Salzburg, Innsbruck 
Fly from LONDON, MANCHESTER 
or NEWCASTLE. Coach connections 
from EDINBURGH/GLASGQW 
For only [2 to I7 Gns extra. 


TYROLEAN TRAVEL & TRAVEL ITALY 


SPECIALIST TRAVEL ORGANISERS 
ESTABLISHED OVER 17 YEARS 
Write for illustrated brochure to Dept. 8-3 
47 Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3 or "Phone: 
KNightsbridge 4242, 
125) 
Name. 


2 


Address — 


BOOK CONFIDENTLY, TYROLEAN TRAVEL ARE MEMBERS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BAMISH TRAVEL AGENTS 


LAND OF COLOUR 
AND BREATHTAKING BEAUTY 


Norway offers so much that is refreshing 

and unforgettable, Long sunlit hours to 

enjoy the spectacular beauty of moun- 

tains, lakes, waterfalls, forests. Warm 

friendly people to welcome you—muost of 

whom speak English. Go in May when the 

days are getting longer and the blossom a 

is at its loveliest, or in September when 

the colourings are exquisite (it costs less 

in these months, too). But whenever you 

fe. whether you go by sea or air, your 
orwegian ‘holiday will bea unique delight, best 


Forexample an all-inclusive 
holiday can cost less than Go 
See your TRAVEL AGENT teday or post this coupen to 


NORWEGIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFIGE 
20 Pail Mall, London S,W.1 


NaM@...cccesceccecncenenceeennrateceneneat onsen a 
| Addr BS... ccs esses peesecneensanectereeee easbaeier™ ~ | 
| | 
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PL PERICA pert EE en ae 
4 "MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 1030, 1052 1054 
’ Al, > 


3 1068 . ay 
FOREIGN TRAVEL | 
= Within YOUR means” 


Belgium - Francea: Greece 
Holland - Italy - Spain 


Austria - 
a 


Morocco: Russia 
Switzerland - Canaries 
? Yugoslavia - Madeira 


32 GNS 


h it costs 23 gns. for 10 days 
xamples. Hundreds of 
VEYE and combined are 


W you travel by coacl 
holiday. These are only two ex 
hid argsins air cox 
Ponda Pa our colourful 48 page brochure. 


Send NOW for your FREE copy to 


FOREIGN TRAVEL LTD 


DEPT. Z.!. 19/21 BURY PLACE, 


LONDON, W.C.I. 
Member of A.B.T.A. & B.T. H.A. 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


It’s inexpensive and wonderful fun! r 
by Air or Rail 
- 8 DAYS from £14.15.0 


5 ted departures from March Ith. Also 
Inctoing avel ang god ora Tenn ever Sunday 
WEEKENDS by AIR from £12.5.0. 


Special EASTER parties—wondertul Sida Serna a leaving Thursday 
= evening returning Tue = 
and 10 day Riviera holidays from £28.0.0. r 


LLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

SEND FOR EREN ES et es se ee 
PARIS TRAVEL SERVICE 

30 Elizabeth Street, Victoria: London, S.W.1.,, (Tel: SLOane 0654) Dept. S/A 

Name __ 

Aduress. e 


AMI. Members 


FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD 
SPRING 
HELLENIC TOURS 
1965 


with tbe Society for Hellenic Travel’s 
distinguished accompanying lecturers, 
take you to new, exciting places, and 
are perfectly arranged for independent 
travellers with common interests :— 
GREECE-ITS SITES AND FLOWERS 
with Mr. W. K. Aslet of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Garden at Wisley, 
and Mrs. Aslet 
1-15 April: 167 gns 
A 


X ad x K 
TUNISIA-ITS ANTIQUITIES AND 

. COUNTRYSIDE x 
with Professor H. A. Harris, M.A., and 
Mrs. Harris 3 

8-22 April: 161 gns 

k x * tr 
SITES AND FLOWERS IN SAMOS, 
CHIOS, AND THE WEST COAST OF 


ASIA MINOR 
with Mr. A. J. Huxley, M.A., of Amateur 
Gardening 
30 April-17 May: 184 gns 


x * x kag 

Later Hellenic and other specialised tours 
—always accompanied by an expert in 
the field—include 
A CRUISE IN DALMATIA; ALPINE 
FLOWER TOURS IN NORWAY AND 
SWITZERLANS; GREEK MACEDONIA, 
THE EPIRUS & THESSALY; SITES AND 
PAINTED CHURCHES IN RUMANIA; 
THE LEBANON, SYRIA & JORDAN; 
and WINTER NILE CRUISES 

apply for detailed information to 

Dept. LR/122, 

FAIRWAYS & SWIHFORD (Travel) LTD 
18 Saint George Street, Hanover Square, 

LONDON W.1. (Mayfair 6801) 


fll oO 


One posteard—one 24d 


stamp. They will bring you 
full details of any travel or 


holiday offers 
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CHOOSE WITH 
CONFIDENCE! 


from FREE Swiss Holiday booklet 
FOR SUNSHINE AND FUN/ 
by AIR, RAIL or COACH 


8,10 r 15 DAYS frm £28 


MONTREUX — LUCERNE — INTERLAKEN — LUGANO, AND MANY OTHER DELIGHTFUL RESORTS 
@ Only 2 Hours by Air in Modern @ Coucheites included on All Rail 


Pressurised Aircraft Holidays 

@ Good Hotels all Personally @ Courier Service and Resident 
Inspected Hostesses 

@ Wonderful House-Parties @ Free Lance Holidays 


@ Two Holidays in One—Two @ Unique Insurance Offer also 
Centre Tours Holiday Credit Facilities 


Weekend and Mid-week departures May to October 
ALSO TOURS TO AUSTRIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


= EE SE) EE) EY EE ee ee 
= Open all day Saturday in January and February s., 


To: SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED x 
63 Ebury Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1. (Tel: Sloane 9911) 
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HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


>| Wish you were — 
heres. 


... having a 
Í wonderful time 
—so easy to = 


arrange; just A 
post the coupon 


below. mane 5 
do the rest. oy F 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS 


BY AIR—smoothly and quickly 
yj to your resort. More time at the 
place of your choice. Say -2 weeks 
of Majorca sunshine, 35 gns, 


BY MOTOR COACH— 
| the variety of a more leisurely 
approach, but still with several 
days in your resort. To romantic” 
| Linz-on-Rhine; 9 days, 19 gns, 
BY RAIL & SEA— 

Ostend's glorious beaches are ideal 
for children; 8 days, 14 gns. 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER 
HOLIDAYS TO CHOOSE 
4 FROM AT FRAMES’ 


N 
Est. 1881~one of the A Wor 
traditional agents co S 


mman ees ES 
Post in unsealed envelope (2!d stamp) to: 


FRAMES’ TOURS LTD. 
29f Tavistock Place, London, W.C,1 


a 


Holiday in this 
lovely tropical island—fanned 
by cooling breezes and sparkling 


GOING ABROAD AS AN 


EGYPT JORDAN - , 
LEBANON INDIVIDUALIST Sty 
149 In 19 POR 
49 gns. 5 a She S 
15 day ESCORTED sightseeingrour TAN 


of EGYPT and the NILE, visiting 
CAIRO and the PYRAMIDS, the 
VALLEY OF THE KINGS and the 
TEMPLES at LUXOR, and leaving 
Egypt by air for JERUSALEM fora 
sightseeing tourof JORDA Nand the 
LEBANON (March-October 1965) 
@ TRAVEL BY B.O.A.C. 


Please send for free colour brochure:— 

HOLY LAND TOURS LTD., 
17 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, 
Ikondon, W.L. 


wish to go and when. 


hotels, scheduled airlines—at an ec 
all inclu^ve price. 


of ideas. Please write for your copy now 
Information Department, f 


Fel: GERrarå 7992 


| London, W.C.2. 


—_ 


Just let us know where you and your family 
We devise a made-to- 
measure holiday for your personal approval, 
then make all the arrangements—using good 
enomical 


pyrope Middle East, Mexico, the Orient, East 
A tica—anywhere you like. Also choice of 
round the world itineraries. Free brochure full 


Business & 
Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar gery 


Tel; TRA 4114-6 


1061, 1062, 1067, 


m, Hazratgan)Lucknow- -—— 


in the Caribbean sun. Ask your 
travel agent now or get in touch 
with the Barbados Tourist Board, < 
Box 52, 229 Kensington High 
Street, London, W.8. 

Phone: Western 2265 and°2887- ~ 
Barbados is a singular island 
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An experiente. Benjamin Britten put the case 
against the ovey-availability of music extremely 
yell during his recent Aspen speech. There is 
avers infportant point of artistic principle in- 
volved, and one to which I personally subscribe. 

But, .on the other side, there is a contrary 
principle, to do with the liberty of the 
individual and freedom of choice. If people 
want to listen to, or even merely to overhear 
what is glumly called ‘serious music’ in bulk 
—and the BBC is in a position to provide it— 
why on earth should they not be permitted to 
ġo so? Am I in fact my brother’s musical 


uns z keeper? If he wishes to debauch himself with 
ay Debussy, Donizetti, or Dowland, is that my 
} weeks business? And so on, once again. Both points 
s. of view are valid and irreconcilable. But there 
i is a practical consideration to be borne in 
uel mind How many are free to listen to the wire- 
mantic less in the morning, anyway? And of those that 
gns, are, the number who will tune in to the Third 

: Network rather than the Light or the Home 
reideal must surely be in a minority, and that min- 
HER 


OSE 


a 


A AMID THE BEWILDERING 
complexity of twentieth-cen- 
tury compositional techniques 
—as well as the inhuman ferocity of twentieth- 
century politics—the prime necessity is for 
choice, as Michael Tippett has reminded us; 
yet I remember the advice given by Benjamin 
Britten to a young composer who was troubled 
by this complexity: ‘Take no notice. If you 
have anything to say you will know, and what 
you have to say will tell you how to say it’. 
This also is true. 

Tippett is a very individual and a very 
complex figure. His own internal pressures are 
even more important, in considering him, than 
the inevitable outside pressures to which all 
twentieth-century composers are subject. 
Britten is fortunate in the unity of his vision 
and his style; his vision—less ‘ extra-musical ’ 
than Tippett’s—is a single one, needing only 
the elimination eof the einessential; while 
Tippett’s restless expleratory mind is con- 
stantly turning up new problems which chal- 
lenge choice, and tax a technique less unified 
and perhaps less certain than Britten’s. He is 
‘associated in the public mind with his pacifism, 
with his interest in Jungian psychology, nature 
symbolism, and myth, and with his complex and 
sometimes obscure prose. These things find 
their reflection in his music. On a superficial 
level, one’ might say: pacifism, A Child of 
Our Time; nature symbolism, The Midsummer 
Marriage; choice, King Priam; and numerous 
Jungian references scattered throughout his 
Music and his prose. But they also find expres- 
sion at a deeper level. If one considers his 
technique purely as technique, one finds 
Several fairly clear-cut processes, Broadly 
Speaking, they are: a certain effect obtainable 
on the piano, which has haunted him all his 
life, and which originated in the sound of 

omenico Scarlatti played on the piano; a 
Madrigal strain, polyphonic, metrically free 
and rhythmically complex; and a kind of 
Nature-and-magic music which has in it 
Something of the old late-romantic harmonic 
techniques. 
innate Cooke’ once desoribed Tippett as © an 

istinctive poet of magic,» innocence, and 
Nature, whose conscience has led him into a 
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in any case what it is after. 
ant to be a valedictory article 
lance sheet of profit and loss 
ieee listener and com- 
r é g 4 learnt very soon was th 
eee Mines of other people’s Riese 
Icher they don’t work properly, or they dis- 
tort the tone, or their owners happen to live 
In some part of the country where reception 
particularly of the Third Programme, is un- 
certain. But à nos moutons. It is a bromidic 
observation, but I think the BBC really does or 
did its job of providing in a reasonably 
balanced way for the multifarious interests of 
its public. What with the splendid Proms (far 
better over the air than in the Albert’ Hall), 
the Tuesday “Invitation Concerts’, the operas 
the various smaller programmes, tae series on 
Haydn, Bruckner, Dallapiccola, and Skalkottas, 
the concerts by the regional orchestras—it was 
a fantastic selection. (I have the impression 
that the Tuesday ‘ Invitation Concerts’ in par- 
ticular have become less eccentric in their 


Tippett at sixty 


by PETER J. PIRIE 


struggle with moral problems which is beyond 
his intellectual and artistic grasp’. Certainly 
part of Tippett’s musical being is concerned 
with nature and magic; the beauty of The 
Midsummer Marriage, and particularly of the 
‘Ritual Dances’, reveals that he has this 
streak of the one thing most British composers 
have in common. But nature music is usually 
expressed in a technique that makes use of 
the evocative powers of harmony, and certain 
formulae that verge on. the descriptive; 
generally speaking, polyphony and the glitter- 
ing piano passage-work formula have pre- 
dominated in Tippett’s work, and both of these 
are inimical to the poetry of nature (though 
the latter may evoke magic—for example, 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw—or perhaps 
water, as in Liszt and Ravel). 

If we examine all his music, however, we 
find that the various facets predominate in 
one work or another, and seem to ring the 
changes. After all, his polyphonic side is 
ideally suited to quartet writing, and is duly 
there in his three string quartets, and partly 
in his more massive two symphonies; while 
the Scarlatti formula is naturally present in 
the two piano sonatas and, what is more 
important, in King Priam and the Concerto for 
Orchesira. It might be temsting to consider 
that there is ‘in Tippett a lattey-day Arnold 
Bax howling fo get out, or to think of him as 
a clever man being unkind to a nature-poet 
who will nevertheless pop up, and there may 
be something in this; but with the best will in 
the world it is very difficult to be a poet of 
magic, innocence, and nature in the present 
musical climate—nearly as difficult as it is to 
be a man whose unusual intelligence has led 
him to grapple with moral problems most 

eople do not know exist. se 
ee is, actually, one work in which all 
Tippett’s various sides find an uneasy equili- 
brium: the piano concerto. But it would seem 
that this uneasy equilibrium has had to be A 
aside for further exploration by DELS Ee 
lessly exploratory intelligence; one one ors A 

his is a case where outside influences are a 
eae If questioned about Schoenberg, no wil 
insist that this is not his path, yet vine 
KEERN fascinatéd, as is Britten (another 

a 
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confrontations than formerly.) A frequ 
complaint concerns the putting out of 
much incamprehensible ‘ moderr: stuff’. W 
it could be true that tomorrow's music is apt 
to get priority over yesterday's, it is wo: 
remembering that*in many or most parts p 
Britain outside London it is impossible to keep 
in touch with what is going on in advanced — 
esmposing circles without the BBC% help. 
Even if the results are sometimes rubbishy, the 
BBC has a duty towards the contemporary 
scene as it has towards the less rebarhative 
periods of the past. The trouble is, of course, — 
that it can be so appallingly difficult to 
evaluate some modern scores. But that will 
be one of the happy privileges of the 1965 
music critic of THe LISTENER. 

Bone CHRISTOPHER GRIER. 


> 


Next week, Pennethorne Hughes takes over from 
P. N. Furbank as our critic of radio drama, J. D. S: 
Haworth from Arthur Calder-Marshall ds critic 
of the spoken word, and Donald Mitchell from 
Christopher Grier as_music critic. 


: Tippett's sixtieth birthday will be celebrated by broadcasts of a number of his works beginning with 
i * *‘The Midsummer Marriage’ at 5 p.m. on January 3 (Third Programme) 


pecifist and ngn-Schoenbergian) by the sonori- 
ties of such neo-Webernians as Boulez and 
Dallapiccola, which are not too remote from 
his own favourite Scarlatti-piano complex. Is 
it possible that there has been a choice since 
the piano concerto, a choice for the exclusive 
development of the Scarlatti-piano complex? 
King Priam, extra-musically concerned with 
choice (and perhaps also with the corrosive 
effect of war upon the human character) 
exploits Tippett’s curious use of the piano so 


2 thoroughly that the orchestral part almost 


suggests a concerto for that instrument. Both 
the Concerto for Orchestra and the second 
piano sonata continue the style of King Priam 
and even use material from it. The question 
that everyone must ask is whether this does 
indicate a complete change of style (as Noël 
Goodwin seems to think in his artæle in Tempo 
for autumn/winter 1963) or merely a tem- 
porary exploration of technical possibilities. In 
support of the former idea it may be said that 
Tippett has extended his piano textures further 
than ever before, until they begin to invade 
the orchestra; against this is,the fact that, as 
we have seen, the basic idea is as old as the 
first piano sonata. Still, no one can fail to be 
impressed by the wholesale rejection of the 
poet of magic, innocence, and nature in these 
last three works: it is the intellectual and 
artistic explorer who is uppermost here, and 
some of the technique may be as tentative as 
it looks. 

In my first paragraph I contrasted two 
statements about the psychology of creation. 
They are not altogether incompatible, but they 
do normally indicate two different tempera: 
ments. It is Britten, a composer deemed more 
conscious and intellectual than Tippett, who 
advances the theory of the ‘ given’ style; while 
Tippett, absorbed in mythology and regerded 
by some people as less than wholly self- 
critical in the intellectual sphere, stands by 
the intellectual’s standard—choice. From which 
point of view does his new style spring?. Or 
does it spring frem both? Whatever *the 
answey may be, Tippett at sixty still remains 
an exciting and rewarding composer, whose 


future will be as exciting and rewarding as, 


his past achievement ; 
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€ Pl... SUGGESTION for a dinner 

ME J|] party in December consists of 

ger an appetizer of soft or hard 

herring roes in cream sauce; roast pork cooked 

= jn the French style, with, rice; and Norwegian 

apple. 5 
a eight people you will need for the 

í appetizer: 

i 1 lb. of soft or hard herring roes 

; 1 egg yolk 


55S 


2 tablespoons eac 


cream A A 
13 to 2 cups of stock, made from the water in 
“which the roes were cooked 
beuquet garni, salt, pepper, 
parsley 

Simmer the roes in salted 
minutes. Drain, reserving the liquor, and dry 
the roes in a cloth. Then mash them to a 
smooth paste with a fork, and make the sauce 
by stirring the flour into the butter, adding 
= the cream and bouquet garni, and then as 
is much of the roe stock as seems necessary to 
m make a thick, smooth sauce. Remove the 
bouquet garni from the sauce, and take the 
sauce from the stove. Beat in the egg yolk, 
and season well with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice. Put the mashed roes on toast in a dish, 
a or into individual cocotte dishes, and pour a 
te little of the sauce over each portion. Sprinkle 

with parsley. 

For the roast pork you wil} need: 
4 lb. of leg of pork (the thick, meaty end only, 
if possible) . 


h of butter, flour, and thick 


lemon juice, and 


water for about 10 
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-" Suggestions for a dinner, party i 


by ALISON BALFOUR 


f 
3 bottle of white wine 

2 scraped, sliced carrots A 

2 sliced shallots and 1 sliced onion 

l'clove garlic 

parsley, bayleaf, salt, and pepper 

bytter, flour, and fresh breadcrumbs. 

ade the meat for 12 hours (turning 
once) in a dish with a lid, in the wine, carrots, 
shallots, onion, crushed garlic, herbs, and 
seasonings. Drain the nfeat, and ina big roast- 
ing tin broyn the meat on all sides in butter 
in a hot oven. Now sprinkle lightly with flour 
and roast in a low to moderate oven, basting 
often with some of the strained marinade. 
Allow about 35 minutes per pound at this 
temperature—that is, about 2} hours. About 
} hour before the pork is cooked, remove the 
skin and sprinkle the fat with the bread- 
crumbs, Return to a much hotter oven for the 
last 30 minutes, to brown the breadcrumbs. 
Put what remains of the marinade into a small 
saucepan, and reduce by half. Serve this as a 
sauce separately. 

The pork can be served with creamed 
potatoes or with,rice. J would recommend rice, 
cooked in the following manner. Heat some oil 
in a saucepan, and brown } cup of chopped 
onion, and then add about one third of a cup 
of rice. Cook until the rice is lightly brown. 
Then add as much more rice as you need, 
water, and salt, and cook until ready. Drain 
thoroughly. Serve also a fresh green salad and 
buttered carrots. 


First, marin 
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For Norwegian apple, you will need: 
1 pint of double cream 

1 cooking apple 

4 medium;sized dessert apples 

2 heaped tablespoons of caster sugar 

1 tablespoon of Grand Marnier or brandy 


Whip the cream until thick with the aoe 
sugar and Grand Marnier. Peel the cookine 
apple, and quickly grate it into the crane 
Peel and grate in the dessert apples, stir. 
and chill. ey 


In Modern Vegetarian Cookery (Penguin Books, 
5s.) Walter and Jenny Fliess have. drawn an 
twenty-five years’ experience in charge of vege- ` 
tarian restaurants in England and abroad. In this 
book Mr and Mrs Fliess aim ‘to give the greatest 
possible variety of recipes together with sugges- 
tions for combining them into delicious, anal 
nourishing meals’, 

% A * 
In House Plants, which is the first volume in the 
Ilford Colour Books of Flower Identification 
(Ebury Press, 12s. 6d.), John Warren discusses 
such genérai subjects as lighting, watering, and 
containers, He also includes a list of plants 
suitable for growing in rooms according to the 
temperature at which they will be kept. There 
are attractive colour photographs of forty-eight 
plants, each with a brief history and description 
of the variety, together with concise advice on 


their cultivation. y 
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The origins of the second world war 


by SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


Sir Llewellyn Woodward was Professor of Modern History at 

Oxford University, 1947-51, and Professor at the Institute for 

Advanced Study, Princeton, 1951-62. He was until 1955 joint editor 

(with R. D’O. Butler) of documents on British foreign policy, 

1919-39, and is the author of ‘ British Foreign Policy in the Second 
World War ’, etc. 


Ture sEcOND world war was Hitler’s war. He planned it, 
began it, and ultimately lost it. He intended it, at least in 
its first stage, as a war against Poland alone, not with the 
limited purpose of recovering Danzig and securing a corri- 
dor to East’ Prussia* across the Polish corridor, but as a 
war to destroy Poland as an independent state. He hoped to 
isolate-Poland from the supp l 
isolated his previous victims. He took the risk of intervention 
by Great Britain and France, since he did not believe that 
they would honour the guarantee which they had given to 
the Polish government. Even when it was clear that his 
attack on Poland would involve him in war with the Western 
i he still thought that, after overwhelming Polish 


Powers, i 
resistance in a rapid attack, he could win the larger war 


in the west. AA 1 
Why did a man like Hitler ever rise to a position in which 
he could gamble with the lives of millions of Europeans? 
The answer is not simple. There was an element of chance; 
Hitler had fantastic luck as a politician. There was Hitler's 
own personality—totally ignoble, but with something like a 
hypnotic power over large masses, his lack of scruple and of 
human decency, his readiness to lie and lie again, took him 
a certain distance, though these qualities at Tast brought him 
to ruin, It is, however, unlikely that he would have gained 
the support of the German people if he had not been able 
to play on the national resentment against the consequences 
of defeat in the first world war. 3 $ 
The main responsibility for the outbreak of this first war 
slay with Germany ‘and Austria-Hungary. The political an 
military leaders of these states, at a time when relations 
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ort of other powers, as he had - 


between the Great Powers were already strained, resolved 
to use the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
as a pretext for an attack on Serbia in order to put an end 
to southern Slav nationalist threats to the integrity of the 
Habsburg Empire. Germany supported Austria-Hungary 
because her own maladroit policy had alienated France, 
Russia, and Great Britain, and left her no other firm ally. 
The political destruction of Serbia would also give Germany 
and Austria-Hungary a predominant influence in the Bajkans — 
and secure for them the road to the Near and Middle East. 
For this very reason there was a risk, almost a certainty, that 
Russia, in spite of her need to concentrate on internal 
reform, would feel bound to intervene to defend Serbia and 
the existing Balkan balance of power. France was then likely 
to be involved in view of her military alliance with Russia, 
while Great Britain could not safely allow a Franco-Russian 
defeat, and would probably be drawn into the war. 

The German and Austrian leaders hoped to localize the 
war against Serbia, that is to say, to prevent Russian inter- 
vention; they were, however, prepared to risk a general war 
because they expected to win it by a rapid and overwhelm- 
ing attack on France, and then by turning eastwards against 
Russia. In a short war British participation did not matter 
much to the Germans. Obviously they djd not want it, but 
from a military point of view they had not much to fear. 
They could keep their fleet in harbour, and a British block- 
ade would have little effect. If a British expeditionary force _ 
landed in France, the Germans would capture the whole of 
it on the defeat of the French. à 

The war of 1914-18 thus sbegan over a Balkan dispute. 
Once a war had broken out between the European Powers, 
the issue could not remain local; it would widen inevitably 
into one of general domination. The victors would want to 
assure the permanence of their victory and to deprive the 
defeated states of any opportunity of renewing the war. 
There could be no return to the uneasy balance of power . 
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“before £914; hencé the two wal Bouse soon fighting 

fo fi 5] or even a world supremacy. b 
a n a gamble failed. After the Yar pe 

Germans suffered less than the ther three land egos 
The Tsarist, Mabsburg, and Ottoman empires, disappe: Sas 
The German Réich, though ite lost territory, Tous nea 
politically united. The territorial losses under the ve yo 
Versailles—given the justice of the restoration 9 0. ga 

” independence and the return of Alsace-Lorraine to rance 
were not severe. The worst thing about the treaty was i 
treatment of German reparation—not so much the Ss 
as the indefiniteness of the terms; they left Germany wit 
an uncertain burden hanging over her. This lack of definition 
was inevitable; no one could say in 1919 hgw much repara- 
tion Germany would be able to pay when, as everyone 
expected her to do, she recoyered her prosperity. The settle- 
ment laid down by the-Allfes should be compared, if one 
wants to see the treaty of Versailles in a right perspective, 
with the terms which the Germans were intending to impose 

"if they won the war. As late as mid-August, 1918, the military 
leaders were insisting upon the annexation of French terri- 
tory and the control of Belgium. The German attitude to 
eastern Europe speaks for itself. A 


-German evasion of treaty obligations 


The German reaction to the treaty of Versailles was a com- 
plete refusal to realize the judgment of European opinion on 
German policy before the war, the major share of German 
‘responsibility for the outbreak of war, and German methods 
of fighting it. From the first the Germans tried to evade their 
obligations under the treaty; the tenacity with which they 
hcld as of right to their former cominant position itself pre- 
vented any real European reconciliation. French fears of a 

_ war of revenge were not ill-based, while the Germans laid 

all their subsequent troubles upon the treaty imposed on 
them by their enemies. German propaganda against the 
treaty and the stubborn evasion of its terms, wherever 
evasion was possible, had remarkable success. The financial 
clauses disappeared in 1932; such reparation as Germany 
had paid came mostly out of American loans. The German 
Reich was in no danger of attack; the economic depression 
after 1929 was part of a world depression not due primarily 
to the reparation question. but intensified in the Reich by 
the mistaken economic policy of the government. Neverthe- 
less the German people continued to attribute every mis- 
fortune to the treaty of Versailles. By a disastrous chance 
for western civilization Adolf Hitler was able to use the 
natienal resentment to get power for himself and the evil 
forces which he controlled. Hitler never won an over-all 
majority in a free election, but 13,500,000 Germans voted 
for him in the election of 1932; his later plebiscites never 

gave him a majority of less than 95 per cent. Many voters in“ 
these later plebiscites were infruenced by-fear, but the fact 
remains that every one of Hitler’s major offences against 
international law and his breaches of Germany’s agreements 
Was applauded by the German people. 


a 


Hitler and his aims a 
š Hitler might dissemble about his ‘ peaceful’ methods; he 
F: A never concealed his general aims. As a first step he would 


$ restore the armed strength of Germany and use it to sweep 
A aside what remained of the ‘servitudes’ of the treaty of 

Versailles, and of engagements such as the Locarno agree- 

ments entered into freely by the Reich. He would extend 
: the Reich to include all members of the German ‘master 
race’, and look to eastern and south-eastern Europe for the 
territories he needed for expansion, for Lebensraum as his 
pedantic teachers taught him ta call it. He would begin with 
the incorporation of Austria; the destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia would follow. Between 1933 and 1934 Hitler had 
s wrecked the chances of a general limitation of armaments 
; by insisting upon the rearmament of Germany on a scale 
ae bgund to alarm his neighbours. In 1933 he took Germany out 
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' ague of Nations. In 1936 he denounced the Locarn 
AA and began the remilitarization of the Rhineland. 
In the spring of 1938 he sent troops into Austria and 
declared the union of the country with Germany. in the 
autumn, with the acquiescence of Great Britain and France 
(given in the Munich agreement), he secured the Sudeten 
territory and destroyed the unity of Czechoslovakia. In 
March 1939, he denounced the Munich agreement, occupied 
Prague, and completed the dissolution of the Czechoslovak 
state. Each of his coups encouraged his belief that he might 
go on outwitting and dividing his enemies. Poland was to be 
his next victim: In November 1937, he had told his chief 
commanders at a secret meeting that he must solve the 
problem of Lebensraum before 1945 because by that time 
Germany would have lost her superiority in the most recent 
armaments. He acknowledged that he would have to reckon 
with the hostility of Great Britain and France to German 
hegemony in central Europe, but the risk of war with the | 
Western Powers had to be accepted, and Germany at her full 
strength could expect to defeat them. Eighteen months later, 
in May 1939, when he had absorbed Austria and destroyed 
Czechoslovakia, Hitler again addressed his senior com- 
manders. He said that he intended to attack Poland at the 
‘first suitable opportunity ’. Once more he hoped to dissuade 
the Western Powers from intervention, though, if necessary, 
he would not hesitate before a European war. For military 
reasons the destruction of an independent Poland was 
essential because the Poles would always support France 
and Great Britain against Germany. Germany also needed 
Polish territory for Lebensraum and the security of her 
food supplies. Hitler went on to explain that the obliteration 
of Poland was only another stage in his plans. Great Britain 
would have to be fought since she was now Germany’s 
biggest obstacle and enemy. War with the Western Powers 
would be long and difficult, but first Poland must be thrust 
out of the way. Hitler would overwhelm the Poles and, as 
he said later to Ciano, prevent them from fighting for at 
least another ten years, 


Two questions for future historians 


Attempts have been made to suggest that Hitler did not 
mean what he said; that in the late summer of 1939 he never 
intended war with Poland, and would have been content with 
the return of Danzig and the grant of a corridor across the 
Polish corridor, and that he drifted into a war which he had 
never expected to fight. These attempts at exculpating Hitler,. 
and, in fact, throwing mainly upon British ineptitude the 
blame for the outbreak of war, ignore or strangely misread 
the evidence*. The two questions which are likely to perplex 
future historians are concerned more with <he, Western 
Powers than with Hitler. Why did Great Britain and France 
allow Germany to get into the position which she had reached 
poet pier in March 1939, and why, after March 1939, did 

ey tail to prevent the next step in Ge i the 
attack on Poland? eee : 

It is not to the discredit of the governments and peoples 
of the Western Powers that ies refused for so ie to 
believe that any national leader would attempt to get— still 
less succeed in getting—support for a policy certain to Jead 
to another European war. Nevertheless by 1936 at the latest 
there should have been no doubt about Hitler’s intentions oF _ 
about the inability of any domestic opposition to stop him. 
The defence of peace and a civilized order in Europe 
depended primarily upon Great Britain and France. The — 
United States remained blind to its responsibilities as 2 
world power. The U.S.S.R. did not accept western democratic 
ideas of a civilized order. Unf ortunately the Western Powers — 
lacked leaders of sufficient intellectual grasp and strength í é 
xi kto deal with a character like Hitler and a people like the 
2 eke at once submissive to authority and liable to violent 
oe na ions of chauvinism and self-pity. The British ane 

ench governments: successively in office cannot escape 


responsibility for thinki d i : 
A R ng peaceful accommodation possi 
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force.°On the other hand, just as 
respect for their international obli 
riving them victories on the cheap 
foo ready to support internationa 

Great Britain and France had aT a E T i 
1936 the terms of Locarno, they might have b aa 
the fall of the Nazi regime. If, after 1936 N eee 


their own rearmament as. a matter of aces fees 
requiring real sacrifice, they-might still have Ter 


of the initiative which they had fooli 

March 1939, the British "Government esi eee 
the gravity of the facts and the oo eate 
own position. They 
now tried to offset 
the German superi- 
ority of force by 
organizing, an asso- 
ciation of states 
whose collective 
strength would deter 
Hitler from aggres- 
sion. They offered 
guarantees to Poland, 
aRumania, and Greece 
(Greece was threat- 
ened by Italy after 
the latter’s occupa- 
tion of Albania). 
The guarantees, 
given in haste, had 
little direct practical 
value as far as 
_ Poland and Rumania 
were concerned. The 
attempt to organize 
a strong coalition 
failed. It was perhaps 
bound to fail, since 
an alliance powerful 
enough to have res- 
trained Hitler must 
have included either 
the United States or 


the Germans had i 
littl 

gations while Hitler or 

So the British public was ` 


extreme danger of their 
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In consequence, regarding the associatio of y 
Scie fee as more important than tha of Russia. 
seen ad governments, and especially ‘OL 
and eee h little adie of Rusch su: ceptibilt 
ts details of the Angio-Franco-Russiah negotiations there 
re make depressing reading. The British govesnment 
fone a Russian proposal for a conference, and then, in 
ace of Polish opposition, withdrew its own suggestion ‘for 
a four-power (Great Britain, France, Russia, and Poland) ~ 
declaration of resistance to further German aggression The 
Western Powers at first were unwilling to accept a Russian 
proposal for a tripar- 
tite pact providing 
for mutual assistance 
against aggression, 
including aggression 
against any of the 
states on the Russian 
frontier between the 
Baltic and the Black 
Sea. The Russians, 
however, would con- 
sider nothing less 
than a pact of this 
kind. They held out 
stubbornly for their 
own terms, and 
argued for a defini- 
tion of ‘indirett 
aggression’ which 
would allow them to 
intervene in the Bal- 
tic States without the 
consent and against 
the wishes of these 


states. 
There was a limit 
beyond which the 


British government 
would not go; it 
could not admit that 
the Russians had any 


the U.S.S.R. Ameri- 
can participation was, 
as before, out of the 
question. The adherence of the U.S.S.R. seemed less improb- 
able, becduse the Russians were within Hitler’s range of 
attack and indeed knew themselves to be threatened by 
him. On the other hand the Soviet government was hardly 
less suspicious of the Western Powers than of Germany. An 
Anglo-French victory over the Nazis might not add to Russian 
security. Above all, the Russians were afraid of being 
dragged into war by Great Britain and France and then left 
to bear the main weight of a German attack, whereas, if 
Germany should offer them an agreement, they could at 
least gain time, and could treat the Western Powers as they 
expected to be treated by them; that is to say, they could 
stand by while Great Britain, France, and Germany fought 
to exhaustion. (Maisky put the Russian point of view later 
—December 1940—when he told a neutral ambassador in 
London that he added up British and German losses in a 
single column.) As the price of her neutrality Russia could 
obtain German assent to the recovery of the provinces which 
she had lost between 1917 and 1921; she would then be in a 
stronger military position to meet an eventual German attack. 

The Western Powers had reason to doubt whether, even 


Q. with goodwill, the Russians could be of much militar, help 
bo 


frontiers. The Russian army had been 
weakened by the ‘purge’ of 1936-37; Russian communica: 
tions were not good, and in any case the army could no 
takë the offensive against the Germans without crossing 

neutral and, in particular, Polish territory. There was me 
^ less excuse in London and Paris for exaggerating the 

capacity of the Polish forces to meet a German attack, and, 


_ beyond their own 
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Hitler acknowledging the cheers of a crowd in Vienna after Nazi Germ: 
Austria in March 1938 


more right than Hitler 
to interfere with the 
free decisions of small 
states. The Soviet government had no such ‘tender con- 
science’. To them the independence of the Baltic States was 
merely a legacy of the efforts of western imperialism to 
weaken and isolate the Soviet regime; they also suspected 
that the ruling classes in these states might be willing to 
compound with Hitler against the Soviet Union. After long 
argument over formulae, “the Russians demanded that the 
military and political terms of any agreement with .the 
Western Powers should be signed simultaneously. The Wes- 
tern Powers were aware of the difficulties likely to arise 
ovet the military agreement and expected the negotiations to 
take a leng time. In asking for the simultaneous signature of 
the two agreements the Russians were postponing danger- 
ously the conclusion of a political agreement for common 
action which alone might deter Hitler from the attack— 
obviously in preparation—against Poland. .Moreover the 
Russian proposal meant that the Western Powers would be 
expected to disclose their military plans to the Soviet govern- 
ment before they knew whether Russia would commit herself 
to any agreement. None the less, largely owing to French 
pressure, the British government agreed on July 25 to the, 
Russian demand. Unknown to them, on July 26, the careful 
manceuvring which had beh going on between the Russians 
and the Germans reached a stage at which the Russian 
chargé d'affaires in Berlin suggested the possibility of 
a meeting between ‘high ranking’ German and Russian 
‘ personages ’. On August +12, the opening day of the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian military conversations, the RussTans 
definitely, though still with caution. agreed to discuss- 


any had occupied 


5 
J 
i g 


= 


A $e 
_ political “questions ‘stage by stage 


with the Germans in 


Basia 14 the Russians asked the Western delegations 
on 


whether, in order to attack the German armies, pissin 
forces would 5e allowed passage through IpO DA Ro 
Rumania. The delegations knew that this question wou n 
asked, and that hitherto the Poles and Rumaniana ft 
refused a favourable answer because they were alral A 


vi i ussian troops, they would not be able to 
$ n E. The Heen had been instructed R 
reply that Poland and Rumania were sovereign states s 
could answer for themselves. If the Soviet governmen 
wished the Western Powers to put the question for them, 


the delegations would refer the matter to their governments. 
The Soviet delegation 
argued that, unless the 
question were answered, 
there was no use in con- 
tinuing the negotiations. 
On August 17 Marshal 
Voroshilov, leader of 
the Russian delegation, 
insisted upon adjourn- 
ing the conference until 
August 21. On August 
21, when the Anglo- 
French delegations were 
still without instructions 
from their governments, 
Voroshiloy said there 
must be another ad- 
journment. Meanwhile, 
on August 20, Hitler had 
asked that Ribbentrop 
should be invited- to 
Moscow at the latest on 
August 23. The German 
ambassador was unable 
to deliver the message 
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` wers to abandon the now hopeless task of- saving 
aa arom being overrun, On August 22 he had told his 
generals that the,German attack would probably open on 
August 26. Poland was now ‘in the position where he wanted 
her to be’. He was afraid only that “some swine would 
submit a plan fpr mediation Be To his astonishment Great 
Britain and France did not give way. On August 23 Sir 
Nevile Henderson delivered a letter from the Prime Minister 
to Hitler (the letter had been under consideration by the 
Cabinet before the announcement of Ribbentrop’s visit to 
Moscow), stating that Great Britain wanted to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the charge that, if she had been more definite about 
her attitude during the crisis of 1914, war might then have 
been avoided. In order to leave no doubt in the present 
crisis the Prime Minister 
affirmed that Great 
Britain would fulfil her 
obligations to Poland, 
and that it would be a 
dangerous delusion to 
think that the war would 
come to an early end if it 
succeeded on one front. 
The British government, 
suggested a period of 
truce to press polemics 
and other incitements; 
after this interval there 
should be direct Polish- 
German negotiations for 
a settlement which 
would receive the guar- 
antee of the Great 
Powers. (Obviously Hit- 
ler’s word was no longer 
sufficient.) 
Hitler’s first reaction 
to this letter was defiant. 
Here indeed was some- 


until the afternoon of 
August 21. Two hours 


After the signing in-Moscow of the non-aggression pact between Germany and 
Russia, August 23, 1939: left to right, von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister; 
Friedrich Gaus, German Under-Secretary of State; Stalin; and Molotov, Soviet 


thing very like the offer 
of mediation of which he 


later Stalin agreed, and 
` on August 23 Ribben- 
trop arrived. About midnight the Russo-German pact of non- 
aggression was signed. 

The British and French had been unimaginative in dealing 
with the Soviet government, but they had not been negotia- 
ting sjmultaneously with Hitler an agreement which would 
bring about another partition of Poland. If the Russians had 
been sincere about wanting to prevent war and to put a stop 
to Hitler’s aggression, their discussions with the Western - 
Powers need not have broken down at this critical stage. 
The Soviet government well understood the reasons for the 
fears of Roland and Rumania, and could have taken steps 
to reassure them. On the other hand, if the Poles had agreed 
at once to the Russian demand, the Soviet government, which 
was looking for a face-saving way to break off negotiations 
with the West, could and almost certainly would have raised 
equal difficulties by demanding bases in the Balti? States 
Finland, and the Aaland Islands. Marshal Voroshilov had 
indeed mentioned all these places. The plain fact was that 
once again Hitler had succeeded in dividing and isolating his 
enemies. In the end the Russians paid heavily for the respite 

which their double-fealing and ‘total appeasement’ of Hitler 

brought them. They counted too much upon the French 

; prer of ee ae ad in 1941, found themselves faced 
-wi e war against the main force o i 

fin they had tried Guam ce of the German armies 

Hitler had put pressure upon fhe Russians to conclude the 

pact with Germany quickly because he was getting near to 

the latest date upon which he could deliver his attack upon 

Poland. Throughout June, July, and early August he had 
” been elaborating hfs military plans, He could not be sure of 

good weather if he waited beyoñd September 1, He expected 


OO 


at first that his agreemerf& with Russia would lead the 


o 


a= 


Foreign Minister 


had been afraid, and 
f which would deprive 
him of his chance of annihilating Poland. He repeated to 
Henderson wild reports about the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland, and said that he intended to put an end 
to this persecution, even if it meant war with the Western 
Powers. On August 25 Hitler changed his tactics, He asked 
Henderson to take to London an offer to come to an under- 
standing with Great Britain and to ‘aceept’, and indeed to 
guarantee the British Empire on condition that Germany was 
cleft free to deal with Poland. This offer was merely another 
attempt to isolate Poland; after his interview with Henderson 
Hitler confirmed his order for the invasion: of Poland on 
August 26, à 
Then came a message from Mussolini that Italy was unable — 
to go to war without a very large amount of assistance in 
material which Germany in fact could not provide. About 
the sare time Hitler heard from London of the formal slg 
nature of the Anglo-Polish agreement for mutual assistance. 
Hitler now decided to ‘postpone his order for attack. On the 
following day he decided that the postponement should con- 
tinue until August 31. The negotiations between August 26 
and 31 therefore consist on the German side in another futile 
effort to persuade Great Britain and France to abandon their 
declared intention of supporting Poland, and on the British 
side in repeating that a settlement was possible but only if — 
it were freely negotiated between Poland and Germany, 
ane @ince Hitler could not be trusted to keep his word) if it 
rere given an international guarantee. A Swedish business 
man and friend of Goering—one Dahlerus—was used by ihe ; 
Germans as an intermediary during these last days. The 
British Ministers and Foreign Office officials listened to puny 
they did not want to miss any chance of averting war. : 
were aware, however, that Dahlerus ayas not an imp 
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intermediary, 
but that he 
3 was acting in 
the German 
interest and 
» attempting to 
. - persuade the 
Ææ ° British gov- 
4 ernmenttolet 
Hitler do as 
he wished 
E° with Poland. 
The Polish 
government 
accepted the 
British pro- 
posal for 
direct Ger- 
man -+ Polish 
negotiations. 
On August 29 
Hitler also 
gave a nomi- 
nal accept- 
ance but 
. added a con- 
dition which, 
_ as the British 
ER government 
at once realized, showed his insincerity. He demanded, that a 
Polish representative with full powers should come to Berlin 
within twenty-four hours, i.e., on August 30. There was to be 
no reference back to the Polish government. The German 
terms, which they had promised to communicate to the 
British government, were not even known. The answer of the 
British government to Hitler was therefore that the attempt 
- to ‘rush’ the negotiations was unreasonable, and that they 
could not advise the Poles to agree to it. Henderson was 
instructed to suggest that the German proposals should be 
given in the normal way to the Polish ambassador in Berlin 
for transmission to Warsaw. Henderson saw Ribbentrop late 
on the night of August 30-31. Ribbentrop read out to him a 
list of the German demands. He refused to let Henderson 
take a copy; he said-it was now ‘too late’, since a Polish 
representative had not come to Berlin. Next day the inevit- 
able Dahlerus brought a copy to the British Embassy, but 
neither the British nor the Polish government was given the 
terms officially. Their content indeed was of no importance. 
Hitler never intended them to be taken as a basis for nego- 
tiation. He put them forward merely to show the world, and 
especially the German people, his moderation. 


Sir Nevile 
Germany, 


Henderson, “British ambassador to 
returning to Berlin from England, 
August 1939 


August 31, with a statement that no Polish plenipotentiary 
had arrived from Warsaw and that the German government 
regarded the terms as having been rejected. This broadcast 
also was significant only for propaganda purposes. Hitler 
had already signed his first directive for a military advance 
in the early morning of September 1, and at 8 p.r. on 
August 31— an hour before the broadcast — the Gem 
staged (with unpleasant brutality) an incident ons e 
German-Polish frontier as ‘ evidence’ of a Polish attack on 
a German radio post. 3 ; 
Hitler had Berea his war for the destruction of Poland. 
He had'failed to prevent the intervention of the wee 
Powers. These powers sent warning notes to him that, un oe 
the German forces were withdrawn from Polish ae se u 
all hostile action stopped, they would carry ou Pee 
>» tions. ‘The British Cabinet in the afternoon 0 eu aber 
=> proposed to send an ultimatum expiring at Ma tae 
September 2-3. Mussolini had meanwhile sugges Pat aon 
National conference. As an indispensable Aes pit 
approaching Hitler he asked that the Western ne aie 
agree in advance to the surrender of Danzig. | aD ea 
af0vernmentt refused this condition, and also said oa ER 
own ‘ indispensable condition ’ for a conference was PAY 
drawal of German troops from Polish terrifory. 4he i 
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‘and, in 


The. German radio broadcast the terms at 9 p.m. on = 
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particular M. Bonnet, were less firm about 
€ anyhow they asked for a longer interval be 
mE an ultimatum, and for a time-limit of forty-eig 
fore the ultimatum expired, in order të compl eir 
plans for general mobilization and the eva@uation of large 
towns. The Prime Minister could not explain the French 
reasons to parliament, and the delay in sending the ulti 
matum caused unnecessary disquiet in the Commons (where, 
there was little understanding of the problems of mobiliz > 
ing a large army). The Cabinet therefore met again and 
decided to act before the French if the latter insisted on a 
longer delay for themselves.” The delivery of the British 
ultimatum was fixed for 9°a.m., with a two-hours time limit, 
on September 3, The French finally brought back their time- 
timit to 5 p.m. on this day. > 

After the Germans had,overrun Poland and partitioned 
the country with-the Russians Hitle# addressed a so-called 
“peace offer’ to the Western Powers. He invited them to 
recognize his ‘ conquests’. They refused to have any dealings, 
with him. Hitler himself now did not want them to accept 
his offer. He had decided that he would overwhelm the 
Western Powers before he turned against Russia. Once again 
the ‘ peace offer’ was intended only to convince the German 
people that they were fighting a defensive war. 

It is of interest that several of those who in Great Britain 
were near to the centre of negotiations with Hitler both in 
1938 and in 1939 have recorded that they found the nervous 
strain greater in the former than in the latter year. In 1938 
the British government had to decide whether or not to go to 
war with Germany over Hitler’s action against Czecho- 
: slovakia. Before the Polish crisis of 1939 the decision had 
been taken. If Hitler attempted to destroy Polish indepen- 
dence, he would be. at war with Great, Britain. The choice 
between peace and war lay with Hitler, not with the British 
government. Hitler chose war, deliberately, and, in the words ž 
of the Prime Minister to the Cabinet on September 1, ‘ the 
event against which we had fought. so long and so earnestly - 
had come upon us. But our consciences were clear, and there 
should be no possible doubt now where our duty lay’. 
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Twenty-five years after 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS after the outbreak of the second 
world war a generation has grown up that knows about it 
only from what it is told and what it reads. To some no 
doubt the heroic and exciting side of war nfakes an appeal: 
hence the popularity of paperback books about espionage or 
the escapes of prisoners of war. Others are dominated by 
thoughts of the Bomb, and thus pacifist movements have an 
assured following among the young, just as—before the 
Spanish civil war—they appealed to many youngsters be- 
tween the two wars. But whereas after the first world’ war 
Britain was confronted with two great unemployment crises, 
the present generation is concerned merely with such in- 
conveniences as arise ot of full tmployment. The young 
today are bigger, healthier, and more mature than the youth 
of the ‘twenties and "thirties. Standards of living are mostly 
higher; social services are more comprehensive. Abroad, 
the British Empire as such has disintegrated; new alignments 
have been formed in international affairs; racial problems 
are becoming increasingly menacing; it can be argued that 
two Great Powers hold the fate of mankind in their hands. 
World peace often appears to be in peril; and the affluent 
society itself creates matters of concern at home. But, by 
and large, at least in material terms, most of the men and 
women who were born twenty-five years ago are better off 
than’ their parents or grandparents were at the same age. 

To the younger generation, then, the last war lowered a 
curtain across British history. But how does it look to the 
older people who lived through it? For many at that time 
there ere no thoughts of a golden age lying ahead. In 
Britain it was a struggle for independence, and after the 
‘Surrender of France in the glorious summer of 1940 it did 
not look as if survival of the Britain those alive had known 
_ was conceivable. Yet before the atomic bombs were dropped 

on Hiroshima and Nagasaki mbst people realized that, 

miraculously, the war had been won. Hitler, against all the 
odds that had existed five years earlier, was beaten and 
onyen to suicide. 
Was it a correct feeling that was ex erienced then fha 
a5 Hitler and the pattern of German (and Italian) Siena 
had made the war virtually unavoidable? Or might the 
governments of Britain and France, by pursuing a wiser 
diplomacy, have averted the war? If they could have done 
so, then they must share the blame. Sir Winston Churchill 
has written of ‘an wenecessary war’, and Mr A. J, P. Taylor 
as well as one or two American historians, have argued 
ER persuasively that Hitler was encouraged to extreme mea- 
sures. The facts of history are selected and presented by 
different historians in different ways. Objective historical 
truth is hard to attain, and is harder still for authors who 
have shared in the events they %escribe. Elsewhere in this 
number Sir Llewellyn Woodward, who has studied the dip- 
+ lomatic history of the pre-war years as closely as anyone 
e «offers an absorbing, reassessment. Captain Liddell Hart a 
Oe most distinguished military commentator, re-examines how 
s the war was fought. We are ępnfident that all readers, young 


and old, will study their accounts refiectively. 
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BBG news headlines, 
August 26—September | a 


Wednesday, August 26 


\ e 


President Johnson names Senator Hubert Humphrey as Demo- x 
cratic vice-presidential candidate 

In Southern Rhodesia the two African nationalist movements 
are banned, arid so is the Salisbury Daily News, a Thomson 
publication circulating mainly among Africans; state of emerg- 
ency is declared in the African town of Highfields 

Annual meeting of British Associdtién opens at Southampton 


Thursday, August 27 

In South Vietnam at least eight people die in streets of Saigon 
during clashes between Roman Catholics and Buddhists 

Mr John Bloom’s Rolls Razor company goes into voluntary liquida- 
tion 

Lord Thomson says he is making an official protest to Southern 
Rhodesia about the ban on the Daily News 


Friday, August 28 
Americans launch a weather satellite, Nimbus, which will take 
pictures covering the whole surface of the earth during each 
day; photographs will be available to any country wanting them 


Mr Harold Wilson says a Labour Government would repeal the 
Rent Act 


Saturday, August 29 

Turkey agrees to postpone replacement of troops in Cyprus, fol- 
lowing Greek Cypriot threats to resist any landings e 

Chancellor of the Exchequer says there is gooŒ reason to remain 

5 confident about Britain’s economic prospects 

Mayor of Philadelphia imposes curfew because of racial riots 


Sunday, August 30 


Turkish Government bans further demonstrations over Cyprus, 
and temporarily closes international fair at Izmir, after demon- 
stratots damage American and Soviet pavilions, and wreck the 
Angličan church in the city 

Congolese Government says its troops have recaptured the rebel 
stronghold of Albertville 


Monday, August 31 


Mr Dennis Higgs, the British-born lecturer who was kidnapped 

on Soe TA is found bound and blindfolded in 

nannesburg; Suath African government decides to hand him 
over to the British authorities : 

X int PF 


Singapore lifts restrictions on imports from Britain 
Puesday, September 1 _ Eo 


B.0.A.C. announces that Comet j i 9 
A unces et jet services to the east coast © 
South America will be withdrawn in a month’s time : ; 


BBC gives details of autumn plans for BBG-2: thereais to 


greater variety, and the original ign f if Sec 

. , i a ec 

Pérlicular days is to end g design {or specife tubis 
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Generalship in the 


by B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Captain Liddell Hart was Military C oe 
Telegraph’ and ‘The Times’, wl "in 199% beens ea 
adviser to the Secretary of State for War. He is the pene 
numerous works on military subjects, including ‘The Tanke 
‘Deterrent or Defence’, and ‘A History of the Second World War’ 


A QUARTER Of a century has passed since the outbreak of 
the second world war in September 1939, a war that lasted 
six years—over two years more than that of 1914-1918. 
During the years since 1945 there has Z 
been an even larger stream of accounts, 
in memoir and other forms, from the 
leading soldiers than after the previous 

‘Great War’. Indeed, those on the 
Allies’ side have been' so vociferous, 
and their contentions often so sharply 
opposed, as to prompt the remark that 
the coming of peace brought on a ‘ war 
of the generals’. 

The conflict has become ‘very con- 
fusing to readers, and even to histor- 
ians, who seek to reach a just and dis- 
passionate conclusion. But it should be 
possible, and is desirable, to audit the 
accounts by cross-checking so as to 
produce a balance-sheet. 

The principal question to be con- 
sidered, so far as the generals were 
concerned, is whether operations were 
conceived and conducted in a way fitted 
to achieve the military aim, and the 
ultimate political object. This is linked 
with the further question: what were _ 
the ideas and the errors that had a 
great effect on the course of the war? 
From this point we can. proceed to 
gauge who were the best military minds and executants 
among the Allied generals and those opposing them. 

The early course of the war was largely, although not 
decisively, determined by the different trend of pre-war 
concepts on either side. That counted even more than the 
differing pace and scale of rearmament. Germany was far 
from being ready for war in 1939. By then her army 
mustered ninety-eight divisions, but of these thirty-six were 
‘in an untrained state, whereas the French and Poles together 
were able to mobilize 130 divisions, all composed of trained 
troops and staffs—‘ trained’ by the standards of that time. 
(Additional to this total was the British Army, confprising 
six Regular and twenty-six Territorial field divisions, thirteen 
of them newly raised, which could come to the aid of their 
Continental allies if the struggle were prolonged.) 

But the strategic situation was far less favourable. Poland 
had a very extensive frontier, all too suitable for attack by 
moderh mobile forces, while her own army was almost 
entirely of an old-fashioned kind unsuitable to cope with 
such a new-style attack. France could only relieve pressure 
on Poland by an early and quick-penetrating Sealey 
form of action for which the French army was Un ent 
doctrine and training. Its old-style mobilization plami was 
bound to be slow in producing the requ 
offensive plans sane of 1918 vintage and dependent Ina 
mass of heavy artillery that could not be ready S aA 
sixteenth day. By then the Polish Armys resistanc 
collapsing. 5 ; 

The Germans at that time had only six bee a 
and four mechanized divisions ready, but thanks 
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General Guderian, ‘creator of the German 
panzer forces’? 


ired weight, while its _ 


second “world: w 


Guderian’s enthusiasm and Hitler’s backing they had gone 
further than any other army in adopting ‘the oe idea of 
high-speed mechanized -warfare that had been conceived 
twenty years earlier by the British pioneers of this new kind - 
and tempo of action. The Germans had also developed a 
much stronger air force than any of the other countries, 


whereas hot only the Poles Sut the French also were badly 


lacking in air-power, even to support and cover their armies. 


Thus Poland saw the first triumphant demonstration of the 
new Blitzkrieg technique by the Gér- 
mans while the Western allies of 
Poland were still in process of prepar- 
ing for war on customary lines. š 

The responsibility for the French 
Army’s incapacity to deliver a prompt 
attack lies partly with’ its successive 
chiefs, from Pétain to Gamelin, who 
were all wedded to slow-motion ways “ 
of warfare, and partly with the politieal 
leaders, who clung to the belief that a 
massive army raised by conscription 
was the cheapest and safest form of 
national defence assurance. 

On the other side of the Channel a 
few progressive military thinkers had ; 
urged that the best contribution Britain 
could make to the defence of the West 
was by the early intervention of a 
strong air force plus a small and highly 
efficient mechanized force of two or 
three armoured divisions—to offset 

> French weakness in these means. That 
view momentarily gained favour in 

1937. But after Munich the French.poli- 

tical and military chiefs pressed their 
allies to adopt conscription in order to 
produce a large army on the old lines. Their views were 
shared by the British General Staff, which was also wedded 
to old-style ways, and by a growing proportion of the Cabinet. 

Eventually, after Hitler's move into Prague, the British 
Government abandoned its former military policy and intro- 

duced conscription. That decision diminished the effective 
contribution that Britain.might have made, by absorbing 
industrial resources to equip the mass army now projected 
When war came a force of four infantry divisions was Sent 
to France while a build-up to fifty-five divisions was planned. 
By the spring of 1940 thirteen British infantry divisions had 
arrived in France, but no armoured division—which would 
have been far more effective in the circumstances. — 

On May 10, 1940, Hitler struck in the west—and in a way 
that threw the Franco-British armies badly off balance. For 
while the left wing, and the best part, of their forces were 
pushing forward into the plains of Belgium to meet the 
Germans’ opening attack there and in Holland, the main 
mass of the German tanks (seven panzer divisions out of 
the ten now created) drove through the rugged and wooded 
Ardennes—which the French General Staff and the British 
too had always considered ‘impassable’ by tanks. Crossing 
the Meuse with little oppesition, they broke through the 
weak hinge of the Allied front, and then swept on westwards 
to the Channel coast behind the beets of the Allied armies , 
i gium, cutting their communica ions. es. . 
in Pea was : world-shaking disaster more easily pre- 
ventable. The panzer thrust could have been stopped tong 
before reaching the Channel by% concentrated counterstro s 
with similar forces. But the French Contmand, though having 


. . 


334 $ 7 
E e g them out 
: a‘ han the enemy, had strung t 
eee Pe ceeean tne 1018 way. It had also reckoned that 
any attack on the Meuse would be a set-piece assault mE 
1918 style, and would take nearly a week to probne ane 
arrival there, this allowing the French ample CRE W Te 
e « up reserves. But th& panzer forces seached the river es X 
= on Max 13 and stormed the crossings that aT eroon i 
‘ tank-time ’ pace of action bowled oyer an out-of-date ‘slow 
-motion `’. ° : 
itzkriìeg pace, however, was only possible because 
fe a eaa not grasped the new technique, and 
Ee thus did not know how to counter it. I had particular Baer 
Xe to be aware of that. As is now well known, General Gu eee 
= =the creator of the German panzer forces ang their lea T 
in the Ardennes break-through at Sedan—described himse 
as my ‘ pupil and disciple t e e 
in this new method of waT- e pegen: 
fare—and he had said so 
publicly long before the 
Be war. Having thought out 
k ihe method in the nine- 
ao teen-twenties, it did not 
require much effort to dis- 
cover the antidote well 
before 1940. It had been 
much harder, however, to 
i get it understood by 
‘generals who were still 
thinking in terms of 1918. - 
By 1942 all armies had 
learned how to deal with a 
Blitzkrieg attack—but the ~ 
disaster of 1940 and its 
‘irreparable consequences 
for Europe could have 
_ been averted if they had 
learned to do so before the 
war. : 
Gamelin, in his memoirs, 
seeks to show that he 
understood the Blitzkreig a 
theory, and strove to prepare the French army to meet it. 
But analysis of his assumptions and instructions shows that 
his understanding of the method did not extend to the tempo 
—with which he failed to reckon. He blames Georges, the 
Commander-in-Chief of France’s northern front, and the 
army commanders there for the disastrous blunders in dis- 
positions and in conducting the battle. But although his 
Be : criticism of them is justified, it is evident that he had no 
E Rr cates while being unrealistic in his calculations 
me A efore. 
ee Weygand’s self-defence is better justified, for the battle 
3 was lost beyond recovery by the time he took over charge 
from Gamelin. But he seems to have shared the prevalent 
illusions that the situation might be restored, and was not 
realistic in the orders he gave, or in his ‘complaints of the 
British decision to withdraw to Dunkirk—which, by the 
time it was taken, was the only sensible decision. The 
French forces were incapable, by their training, of the rapid 
action that Weygand demanded, Z 
Another post-war ‘ paper-fight’, of less importance, kas 
arisen over Sir Arthur Bryant's claim that the saving of the 
British army was ‘ due mainly to’ Alanbrooke, This claim 
does not stand up to examination. The saving factor was 
+, primarily that, on May 24, Rundstedt temporarily halted 
the panzer forces on the canal line just short of Dunkirk— 
a pause influenced by a comparatively small British tank 
counter-attack at Arras—and thgt Hitler then turned this 
halt into a three-day stop. Another saving factor was that 
the unfortunate Belgian army absorbed the weight of the 
* German frontal attack from the north during those same 
ae By ne pa T ae oe aeainet the Hage, they had 
slipped out of reach and were fearing shelter at Dunkirk. 
T. be mee as and danger, 01? Alanbrooke’s Corps front was 
+ fever so great as he imagined, 
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General (later FieId-Marshal) Sir Claude Auchinleck 
(later Field-Marshal) Sir Archibald Wavell whom he replaced as C,-in-C, 
Middle East in 1941 
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Even more ill-founded is Bryant’s statement that Brooke 
was the British counterpart of Guderian as “a pratagonist 
of the new technique of warfare’, ond caim that ‘ he 
appreciated, better than any other British soldier of his 
time, the combined striking-power of swift-moving armour, 
motorized artilleņpy, and low-flying aircraft’. In reality, 
Brooke had belonged to the opposing school which wished 
to continue the 1918 method of distributing tanks in small 
packets among the infantry, and making them conform to 
the artillery barrage instead of thrusting deep. Moreover, 
in 1937, when on the General Staff, he was in favour of 
leaving the tank brigade out of the mobile division, so that  » 
if would embody nothing more powerful than cavalry 
regiments with light tanks. A fairer claim would have been 

ethat he was,a master of gunnery, for when Commandant 

of the School of Artillery 
: he did much to improve 
that technique. 

In the next phase of the 
war Britain was the only’ 
remaining opponent of 
Nazi Germany. Fortunately 
for her prospects of sur- 
vival, Hitlers anxiety 
about the potential threat 
of Communist Russia led 
him to switch his offensive 
effort eastward after the 
initial failure of his move 
to gain air control of the 
cross-Channel approaches 
to Britain. 

Planning for an attack 
on Russia was initiated in 
July, though it was not 
until early in 1941 that he 
took the, definite decision. 
The invasion was launched 
on June 22—a day ahead 
of Napoleon’s date. The 
panzer forces quickly over- 
ran the Soviet armies that were immediately available and i 
within less than a month had driven 450 miles into Russia— ca 
three-quarters of the way to Moscow. But the Germans Í 
never reached there. The goal might have been gained, and 
Stalin’s power shattered, if the panzer forces had continued 
their drive for Moscow in the summer, while the. opposing 
armies were disrupted, instead of waiting for the foot-march- 
ing mass of the German infantry corps to come up. That 
was urged by Guderian—who had decided the French 
campaign in such a way—but on this fateful occasion Hitler 
endorsed the more orthodox military view. , 

As an alternative course Hitler’s naval adviser, Admiral 
Raeder, had repeatedly urged him to concentrate on 
crippling Britain indirectly by capturing the keys of the 
Mediterranean. But Hitler showed little interest in such 
projects and such opportunities—he was obsessed with 
Russia. That was the more fortunate for Britain, since her 
overseas positions had been put in grave peril by Fascist 
Italy’s entry into the war in June -1940—on Mussolini’s 
impulse to exploit France’s downfall and Britain’s weakness 
—as well as by Japan’s growing threat in the far east. i 

Churchill reacted to the Italian challenge by treating it as ae 
a chance for counter-attack, in an area where seapower £ 
could exert its influence. In spite of the misgivings of the 
Service chiefs, he sent to Africa part of Britain’s scanty 
reserve of equipped troops, even while the homeland lay 
under émminent threat of invasion., His bold decision was 
justified by the way that Wavell’s mechanized forces, 
although small, soon smashed the out-of-date Italian army 
m north Africa, besides conquering Italian East Africa. They 
could have driven on to Tripoli, and thus cleared the enemy 
CoP tey out of Africa, but were halted in order to proza 
ete ERTA ot sending 4 British foreeto Greece, Churchill 

opening up a new threat to Germany's flank 
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through the Balkans. Overbo i : 
chiefs of staff and Wavell assented the Personality athe 
dream Was soon dispelled, when the Ge But the 
‘ran’ both Yugoslavia and Greece, forcing the i ee 
tion of the British force from Greece. > S ESS ete 
Meanwhile, the halt in Africa had 
arrival in Tripoli of a German panzer 
sent by Hitler to the aid of the collaps 
not strong, its swift surprise advance 
alae aes eee amd back to 
Churchill then hustled Wavell to ma 
and when this failed, he sacked Warell- ates eg 
See SA ae by Auchinleck. 
‘li a The image of Rommel 


allowed time for the 
force under Rommel 
ing Stalians. Although 
sufficed to sweep the 
the frontier of Egypt. 


to the exclision of all 
else. To eject him, Chur- 
chill poured most of 
Britain’s availahJe forces 
into Africa. By sheer 
weight, in a long battle of 
attrition, they eventually 
caused Rommel to with- 
draw from Cyrenaica in 
December 1941. But he 
was not crushed—and, by 
another sudden riposte, 
he sent the British tum- 
bling back again 

a> In the abortiye effort 
ears 7 s ; to demolish Rommel, 
Field-Marshal Rommel, German Britain diverted forces, 

C.-in-C. Army Group Africa particularly of aircraft, 
Imperial War Museum that were badly needed 
to strengthen her precarious position in the Far East. Dill, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, had advised against 
neglecting the defences there for the sake of launching 
another offensive in Africa that autumn. But Churchill 
rebuffed the warning, and confidently declared that ‘in any 
case Japan would not be likely to besiege Singapore at the 
outset’ even if she did enter the war. Becoming impatient 
of Dill’s doubts, Churchill removed him from office, and 
replaced him by Alanbrooke, a week before the Japanese 
landed on the Malay peninsula in the rear of Singapore. 

The only compensation, which eventually outweighed all 
else, was that the simultaneous attack by the Japanese 
on America’s Pacific 
bases brought her 
weight into the war. 
That, in* the erd, 
proved fatal not only 
to Japan but te 
Hitler. For, once 
America’sstrength de- 
veloped, and Russia 
survived to develop 
hers, the defeat of 
the Axis powers — 
Germany, Italy, and 
Japan — became cer- 
tain, as their com- 
bined military poten- 
tial was so much 
smaller, 

The turning point 
against Japan came 
with the Battle of 
the Coral Sea in 
May 1942, and was 
clinched by the Battle 
of Midway the next 
month — the first 
rae battles in his- ! E JOH 
ory where the silips General (later Field-Marsha)) Si 
never sighted each cegecal US CLGS. 1940-41 2 
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other nor fired a 
shot. For they 
were conducted 
by ə long - range 
air action, and 
Japan’s loss of five 
aircraft - Carriers 
in them crippled 
her sea-air power. 
From the autumn 
of 1943 on, the 
tide began to 
move faster as 
General Mac- 
Arthur and Ad- 
miral Nimitz, on 
their respective 
lines of advance 
along the chain’ 
of islands, devel- 
oped the method 
of by - passing 
some of the links 
in the chain, and 
leaving their gar- 
risons isolated, Pacific 

while thrusting 

deeper and deeper into Japan’s outlying rings of defence. 
Her overstretch was made fatal by this by-passing strategy. 


now filled Churchill’s eyes » 


General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces jn the south-west 


Against Germany the tide turned later but moved faster 
from the moment of the turn. On the Russian front this 
came in November 194% That summer Hitler had renewed 
his offensive, but on a narrower front because of his reduced 
resources, and after penetrating to Stalingrad and the 
Caucasus the Germans were brought to a grinding halt. 
Overstrained and overstretched, they were unable to with- 
stand the counter-offensive that was launched against their 
flank when Russia's freshly raised forces came on the scene 
that autumn. The army attacking Stalingrad was encircled, 
and forced to surrender. Although the Germans made one 
more offensive effort, in July 1948, that was repulsed and 
they were left standéng on a far longer front than they could . 
hold with their depleted strength. It was a front where 
Russia’s ever-growing superiority of force had ample space 
for manoeuvre. 

The turn of the tide in the Mediterranean came earlier 
than in Russia. In May 1942 Rommel attacked again in 
Cyrenaica, splintered the clumsily handled BritisheEighth 
Army, and raced forward on its heels to Alamein, the gate 
to the Nile and the Suez Canal. But his overstrained force 
was checked and repulsed there in July, after Auchinleck 
had taken over personal command of the Eighth Army. It is ae 
now clear that this first Battle of Alamein was really the 
turning-point, although both Churchill's and Méntgomery’s” o 
memoirs have obscured the fact. Moreover, British reinforce- Š 
ments were streaming into Egypt by sea. . : 

In August Auchinleck was sacked by Churchill, who was 
impatient at his refusal to resume the offensive until fresh 
troops were ready for action. Alexander was put in his place, 
and Montgomery was given command of the Eighth Army. 
They insisted on waiting until October before taking the 
offensive, and by then their strength was so immensely 
larger that Rommel’s was worn down la a battle of attrition 
— which was competently conducted by Montgomery. None 
of Rommel’s army would have escaped if the pursuit had . 
not been so cautious, and better directed. As it was, 
sufficient got away to inipon a series of delays and then 

ze a renewed stand in unisia. 

Da ene the Axįj® forces now had to meet a two- 
sided attack. For early in November a combined American 


iti is re landed in French * ni 

nd British army, under Eisenhower, had : 2 
Paih Africa—fresh proof of the advantage of sea-power. The e 5 
land advance into Tunisia -was slow and bungled, but its Pa 
very slowness had the great coyipensation of drawing Hitler . a 4 
and Mussolini to rush reinforcements across the sea inte , : A 
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h the sea at their 
of the whole 
for the Allies’ 
have been 


were trapped wit 
g ‘bag’ in May 1943 
‘Africa cleared the way 
which might* otherwise 


ocked. a a 


_ The success of their follow-up landing in Sicil¥ produced 


ie ssolini and the quickly following sur- 
a ee that in turn cleared the Allies’ path to the 
Italian mainland. But the Germans Were quicker in reacting 
to the emergency than the Allies were Jn exploiting the 
opportunity, and their advance up the mountainous pelt” 
sula became sticky and slow. Fhe Germart genera ail tt 
Kesselring, ably made the most of the obstacles, whee’ 
Allied generals showed much less ability to overcome them— 
though Guillaume’s handling of the 
French corps was a shining exception. 
Significantly, the distracting effect 
caused by the Allies’ amphibious flexi- 
bility diminished when the ubiquitous 
threat was translated into an actual 
landing. By June 1944, they were em- 
ploying in Italy a strength in troops 
double that of Kesselring. That was 
not a good investment proportion- 
ately, and justified the American argu- 
ment for breaking off the offensive 
there after the strategic airfields in 
the south were gained. Moreover, its 
coatinuance did not draw German 
reserves away from Normandy, nor 
prevent their reinforcing Normandy, 
as the British hoped—and have 
claimed. 

On June 6, 1944, the main Allied 
armies, which had béen built up in 
England for a cross-Channel invasion, 
landed in Normandy. Here success 
was certain if they could firmly estab- 
lish themselves ashore in a bridge- 
head big enough to build up their 
massed strength and swamp the Ger- 
mans’ barricading line. For, once they 
broke out, the whole width of France would be open for the 
manceuvre of their armies, which were fully mechanized, 
whereas the bulk of the German forces were still on a horse- 
transport basis. The Germans’ defence was thus doomed to 
eventual collapse unless they could throw the invaders back 
in the g2a in the first few days. But in the event the move-up 
of their panzer reserves was fatally delayed by the paralys- 
ing interference of the Allied air forces, which had a thirty 
to one superiority over the Luftwaffe in this theatre. 

The military errors made on the Allied side from 1942 
on, following America’s entry into the war, were not of a 
graye kind* The wrangles of the generals, in their memoirs, 
are largely over secondary matters which made no great 
difference to the issue—and it is doubtful whether the alter- 
native courses that some of them favoured would have dene 
much to shorten the war or diminish its cost. A 

It was the combination of superior industrial power and 
superior material resources with seapower that turned the 
tide and settled the issue. Generalship had no great effect 
in accelerating the tide. At the best, it was competent in 
developing a leverage, and careful in avoiding the extrava- 
gantly futile sacrifice of life that had exhausted the armies 
and the manhood of nations in the first world war. 

It is evident, too, that some of the generals have claimed 
or let their protagonists claim for them, more than their 
G@ue—and also complained about their allies more than is 
justified. Alanbrooke's claim, asevoiced by Bryant, is that 
he conceived the strategy that win the war, induced the 

- Americans to follow it, and that its purpose was ‘to make 
apossible a simullanegus attack from across the Channel and 
from Russia ` that Hitler would be unable to counter, by 
‘drawing and keeping his Sjrategic reserves south of the 
Alpine ranges’. Bryant also asserts that Alanbrooke formu- 
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General Guillaume, commander of the Groupe de 
Tabors Marocains in Italy, 1943-44 
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is strategy, and ‘forecast’ its course, on becoming 
one Gea neria] General Staff in December 1941. But 
Alanbrooke’s own diary provides no evidence that any such 
far-sighted, comprehensive, and subtle design was in‘his’ 
mind. Instead, it shows that his main purpose then was 
simply ‘to reopen the Mediterranean’ as a traffic route to 
the far east. E 
Close examinatjon 0 


he was slow to grasp, 
ments in the Mediterranea 


f Alanbrooke’s diary also shows that 
and dubious about, further develop- 
n area. In June 1942 he was 
opposed to Roosevelt's and Churchill's projected landing in 
French north Africa, doubting both its practicability and its 
value, although he came round subsequently to accept the 
plan. In regard to the invasion of Italy he got his way, 
largely through the force of circum- 
stances, against the views of the 
American Chiefs of Staff—but the 
effect of the move did not fulfil his 
expectations. 

As for the Normandy landing, 
almost on the eve of it he was writing 
in his diary that he was ‘torn to 
shreds with doubts and misgivings. ... 
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eating into my heart ’—and feared 
that it would prove ‘ the most ghastly 
disaster of the War’. Even after vic- 
tory in Normandy was complete, he 
continued, at successive stages of the 
advance into Germany, to express 
pessimistic doubts about the prospect 
of early victory in that quarter. But 
from the time the Normandy landing 
was achieved he ceased, and Churchill 
too, to have any important influence 
on the course of the war—or on its 
sequel. Both strategically and politic- 
ally, American influence became over- 
whelmingly predominant, and dictated 
the Allies’ course. 
ooh Caan RE In the tactical field, a British influ- 
ence was sustained by Montgomery— 
first as executive commander of the Allied forces in Nor- 
mandy, and then, after the break-out, as commander of the 
British in this theatre of war. The inter-allied conflict now 
became mainly a tug of war between Montgomery on the 
one hand, and. Bradley—plus his insubordinate subordinate 
Patton—on the other hand, with Eisenhower as thé rope. 
In the first stage, until Eisenhower took over charge in the 
field, Montgomery was the chief targef of criticism—and 


¢ came under heavy fire from the American generals both 


zt the time and in their memoirs later. It is easy to under- 
stand how his manner irritated them—both Eisenhower and 
Bradley were marvellously patient until exasperated beyond 
endurance. But much of the criticism is not borne out by 
analysis of the operations. On the whole, his plan of levering 
the enemy off-balance was ably conducted, and the checks 
suffered, in its development were more the fault of the 
executants, British and American. 

In regard to the exploitation of the break-out, Eisenhower 
has been the chief target of criticism—particularly from 
the British, and above all from Montgomery. The failure to 
end the war in 1944 is attributed by them to Eisenhower's 
belief in a ‘broad front’ advance, in contrast to a concen: 
trated thrust along one line as Montgomery desired. But 
analysis reduces the significance of this difference, and of 
the whole argument that it was decisive in the frustration 
of the Allied pursuit from Normandy towards the Rhine, For 
the alfoiment of supplies given to Patton, so that he could 
continue his advance on the right wing, was merely 500 tons 
a day more than it had while halted—and the total, 2,500 


tons, was only a small fraction of what was sent to the left 


pe, where Monigomery was advancing along with Hodge® 
Gar hee the extra allotment to Patton was much less than 
wha} was wasted on the left wing through various miscalcu- 
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The cross-Channel operation is just , 


Jations, particularly a 


it was cancelled. 
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capable of rallying. 
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The Science of Man 


SATURDAYS AT 12.0 a . 
(Repeated on Tuesdays) ` 
RuN series ọn human biology which 
began last year continues with ten pro- 
grammes on ‘Egg to Adult,’ an up-to- 
account of human reproductio: 
h, and development, which can be 
ed quite easily even by those with 
AiG ickground of scientific knowledge. 
terion the scientist king part in the 
Compe esrammes will be Dr. Alex 
on oa The first programme will be 
A res 3a An accompanying booklet 
) is available. 


Komm mit! wir sprechen Deutsch 


SATURDAYS AT 12.30 
ease on Thursdays) , 
leach sonies of thirty programmes will 
nounced we accurate,» and well-pro- 
© peopl German Which will be of use 
Ness te © going on holiday or on a busi- 
ledge ay to Germany. No previous know- 
2 Gan the language is required for 
three ourse which will be divided into 
Progra p OUPS of ten programmes. The 
nite will centre on the activities 
Dice ee ng German couple played by 
Paul pacissler and Heidi Treutler, while 
x ican and Sabine Michael will 
fotts. Th the series and play other 
beginning: first group of ten programmes, 
an” illuso en October 3, is covered by 
languagettated booklet (AE42) and a 
è Practice disc (AE43). 
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Tourna:*that Montgomery 
. ver 800 tons of supplies 


Most fatal òf all to the pros 
and preventing the disorake 
the British pause from September 4-7 a 
and Antwerp. That is hard to reconci 
declared aim, in his drive from the 
enemy on the run straight through to th 
e” our way across that river before 
ceeded in retonming a front to oppose us” 
and pressure is the key to success i i 
or pursuit, and even a day’s pause ma Bee eee 
pause at Antwerp was due partly to a generaletende ato? 
relax and rest after the dash from the Seine, but ae i 
the over-confident assumption that the Germans er i 
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Initial fault of top planners 


Underlying these mistakes in the pursuit w 

one. For the root of all the Allied e this coer 

supreme opportunity was that none of the top planners 
had foreseen such a complete collapse of the enemy as 
occurred in August. ‘They had not made the necessary pre- 
parations for exploiting it instantly by a rapid, long-range 
thrust. It is beside the point for them to blame each other 
for mistakes and delays jn,the follow up. Basically they 
were all at fault before it started. 

Finally, we come-to the question of who were the ablest 
ofthe generals, and how they can be classed in comparison. 
In the opening year of the war any classification is hardly 
worth attempting on the Allied side, as it was a run of 
disasters—brought on by myopic vision and miscalculation. 
For this the French military chiefs were mainly res 
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THE END of September and the beginn 


of television and radio. The courses to ) y 7 
languages, family affairs, teaching, and business studies. 


arts, current affairs, 


there are special booklets and discs (available on September 15). 


order form appears overleaf. 


of ten programmes which will make a 
practical and technological approach to 
the past and will include many demon- 
strations. It. will be introduced by 
Nicholas Thomas, Assistant Keeper in 
the Department of Archaeology, Birming- 
ham City Museum, and Secretary of the 
Prehistoric Society, who will be joined 
all over Britain. The 
first programme will be on October 4, 
and there is an illustrated booklet 
(AE45) to go with the series. 


by experts from 


Having a Baby 
SUNDAYS AT 12.45 


This series of ten programmes witt give 
a completely straightforward prasenta- 
tion of the facts of childbirth. Contribu- 
tors will include a professor of obstetrics 
and gynaecol 1 professor of paediat- 
rics, “a me į embryologist and a 
physiologist, as well as a general practi- 
tioner, a midwife, an almoner, a health 
visitor, and a fashion writer. There will 
j d inserts of mothers and 


also be filme I 
D s at home, in hospital, and _at 

9 . frst programme will be on 
clinics. The fret Pere is an illustrated 


tober 4, and there 1s 5 
ES {AE44) to £9 with the series. 
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(Repeated on Mondays) 2 
is serije on talks is concerne 
Ln N veubject of communica- 
in a modern society. 
of information 
unications, 
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before an audience by Professor, CS a 
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with a i ; iceri ; 
e ar and an intelligently open*mini 
ONA y and continuous syccess in Ris c 
ene ever had a grindstone against which to sharpen i 
See or eover he had an innate reluctance to impoše 
a On a z and in avoiding needless interference some- 
mee pales oo provide the guidance that was needed. He? 
A a a greater commander if he had been less of 
Montgomery was in many respects the very opposi 
: vas In y it 3 
Anar Despite innate limitations of mind, Bes es 
5 Ee, he developed his powers continuously by 
LAT. grinding application to every task, against the opposi- 
tion which his manner areal ais of conceit aroused, throughout 
his career. Tenacity and pertinacity were his outstanding ~ 
qualities. He was.one of the few truly professional soldiers” 
in an army that, while professional in form, had been pre- « 
dominantly social in character and values. He became a 
master of method, and of methodical warfare. Although he 
lacked a natural instinct for surprise and flair for the unex- 
pected, which have been an inborn quality with most of the 
Great Captains ’ of history, he developed a knack of making 
disconcerting moves. He also showed a remarkable degree 
of adaptability, although he would hardly ever admit in 
retrospect that he had changed his mind or plan—and 
thereby, ironically, deprived himself of credit for his 
flexibility. Bes 
Slim certainly ranks among the best of the generals on the 
Allies’ side, but is difficult to classify because he had no 
chance to establish his form in one of the main theatrts of 
war. But, as commander of the British army in Burma, he 
showed a superb combination of shreyd judgment, firmness 
of character with adaptability to circumstances, and inspir- 
ing personality. More than anv save Montgomery he realized 
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_ There they were trapped with the sea at their 
k, e NE ‘bag’ in May 1943 of the whole 
rman-Italian army in Africa cleared the way for the Allies 
re niry into Europe, which might? otherwise have been 
blocked. `, . E 

. The success of their follow-up landing in Sicilf produced 
~ “the downfall of Mussolini and the quickly following sur- 
render of Italy. That in turn cleared the Allies’ path to the 


Atalian mainland. But the Germans Were quicker in reacting 
to the emergency than the 


Allies were in exploiting the 
ity. and their advance up the mountainous penin- 
Dee caine sticky and slow. The Germart generals, under 
Kesselring, ably made the most of the obstacles, while the 
Allied generals showed much less ability to overcome them— 
though Guillaume’s handling of the 
French corps was a shining exception. | 3 
Significantly, the distracting “effect 
caused by the Allies’ amphibious flexi- 
bility diminished when the ubiquitous 
- threat was translated into an actual 
landing. By June 1944, they were em- 
ploying in Italy a strength in troops 
double that of Kesselring. That was 
not a good investment proportion- 
~ ately, and justified the American argu- 
ment for breaking off the offensive 
there after the strategic airfields in 
the south were gained. Moreover, its 
continuance did not draw German 
reserves away from Normandy, nor 
prevent their reinforcing Normandy, 
as the British hoped—and have 
claimed. 
On June 6, 1944, the main Allied 
armies, which had béen built up in 
England for a cross-Channel invasion, 
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Alanbrooke’s own diary P. 
far-sighted, 
mind. Instead, 
simply ‘to reopen t 
the far east. s 
Close examinatjon of 
he was slow to grasp, and dubious about, further develop- 
ments in the Mediterranean arpa. 
opposed to Roosevelt’s and Churchill's projected landing in 
French nor 
value, although he came round subsequently to accept the 
In regard to the invasion of Italy he got his way, 


plan. 
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and ‘forecast’ its course, on becoming 
] General Staff in December 1941. But 
rovides no evidence that any such 
comprehensive, and subtle design was in*his* 
it shows that his main purpose then was 
he Mediterranean’ as a traffic route to 


Alanbrooke’s diary also shows that 
In June 1942 he was 


doubting both its practicability and its 


largely through the force of circum- 
American Chiefs of Staff—but the 
effect of the move did not fulfil his 
expectations. 

As for the Normandy landing, 
almost on the eve of it he was writing 
in his diary that he was ‘torn to 
shreds with doubts and misgivings. ... 
The cross-Channel operation is just 
eating into my heart’—and feared 
that it would prove ‘the most ghastly 
disaster of the war’. Even after vic- 
tory in Normandy was complete, he 
continued, at successive stages of the n 
advance into Germany, to express 
pessimistic doubts about the prospect 
of early victory in that quarter. But 
from the time the Normandy landing 
was achieved he ceased, and Churchill 
too, to have any important influence 
on the course of the war—or on its 
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lations, particularly a superflu i ; 
Tournaż»that Montgomery planned aee aa a 
pver 800 tons of supplies a day for six %ruci ea aes or 
it was cancelled. : Trucial days before 
Most fatal òf all to the pros 
and prevento the disorganize 
the British pause from September 4- i 
and Antwerp. That is hard to e Ae eee 
declared aim, in his drive from the Seine “to rare 
enemy on the run straight through to the REA se 
s bounce ’ our way across that river before the ene ete 
ceeded in reforming a front to oppose us’ Persistent ee 
and pressure is the key to success in any deep Bene en 
or pursuit, and even a day’s pause may forfeit it. The engi 
pause at Antwerp was due partly to a generaletendency ee ° 
rar and m after the dash from the Seine, but alse to 
e over-confident assumption th i anges i 
a sls oF lve p at the-Germans ‘were in- 


pect of reaching the Rhin 
e, 
d enemy from rallying, was 


= ° 
Initial fault of top planners 


Underlying these mistakes in the pursuit was a deeper 
one. For the root of all the Allied troubles at this time of 
supreme opportunity was that none of the top planners 
had foreseen such a complete collapse of the enemy as 
occurred in August. They had not made the necessary pre- 
parations for exploifing it instantly by a rapid, long-range 
thrust. It is beside the point for them to blame each other 
for mistakes and delays jn, the follow up. Basically they 
were all at fault before it started. 

Finally, we come-to the question of who were the ablest 
of the generals, and how they can be classed in comparison. 
In the opening year of the war any classification is hardly 
worth attempting on the Allied side, as it was a run of 
disasters—brought on by myopic vision and miscalculation. 
For this the French military chiefs were mainly responsible, 
although Gort cannot be entirely acquitted, since as C.LG.S. 
in the previous two years he had directed British military 
preparation towards a predominantly jnfantry-type army, 
and as C.-in-C. of the B.E.F. he was too acquiescent in the 
French concepts and planning. But in extricating the B.EF. 
under great difficulties he made no serious errors. 

In the second year of the war, after the fall of France, 
Wavell shone out through the crushing victories over the 
Italians, gained with meagre resources, but his shine was 
dimmed by the reverses suffered when Rommel appeared on 
the scene in Africa, and the impatient Churchill promptly 
relegated him to India. When Japan entered the war, Wavell 
was given a fresh chance that was no real chance at all, 
for when he wag made Supreme Commander in the South- 
West Pacific in the emergency the forces in that areawere 
too weak to be capable of retrieving the situation. Even it 
Africa, however, his achievement had been impaired by 
occasional lapses into misjudgment or indecision, and it 
would probably have been greater if his opportunity of high 
command had come when he was younger. He had higher 
gifts for it than most of those who exercised it when the 
tide had turned and resources were plentiful. Althqugh he 
had passed his best, his form might still have been good 
enough under such favourable conditions. His chief mis- 
chance was to arrive in a leading role too early in the war. 


Auchialeck’s three handicaps 


Auchinleck, who succeeded Wavel 
able mind, and a more decisive one. 
three handicaps: he was not am 
with mechanized forces, or with the BASS. 
vice had been with the Indian army. This hampered an o 
choosing good executives. But twice when he mona ue 
a crisis, by taking personal charge, he averted ese Ea 
ability was amply acknowledged by Rommel. If t hes 
been sacked by Churchill, immediately after saving oat 
tion, he ‘might well have proved the best of all the 
commanders, or the Allied ones as a whole. ae 

Alexander, his cugiei is hard to, assess 


1 in Africa, also had an 
But he came there with 
liar with the desert, or 
British army—his ser- 
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thath ontgomery took full advantage. frém 
wath Bp rae oe is difficult to trace. A born 
AGEs g modesty and an intelligently open-mind, he 
that he uch early and continuous syccess in Ais caret 
aie an had a grindstone against which to sharpen its 
pe T he had an innate reluctance to impoše hi 
reer seen ane m oven neede interference some- 
M kere tnaa a ganre that was needed. He? 
a ommander if he had been less of 
Montgomery was in many res ects the ve i 
Alexander. Despite innate Hmitations of mina ae : 
and personalsty, he developed his powers continuously by 
hard grinding application to every task, against the opposi- 
tion which his manner arti ais of conceit aroused, throughout 
his career. Tenacity and pertinacity were his outstanding 
qualities. He was.one of the few truly professional soldiers 
in an army that, while professional in form, had been pre- = 
dominantly social in character and values. He became a 
master of method, and of methodical warfare. Although he 
lacked a natural instinct for surprise and flair for the unex- 
pected, which have been an inborn quality with most of the 
‘ Great Captains’ of history, he developed a knack of making 
disconcerting moves. He also showed a remarkable degree 
of adaptability, although he would hardly ever admit in 
retrospect that he had changed his mind or plan—and 
thereby, ironically, deprived himself of credit for his 
flexibility. cee 
Slim certainly ranks among the best of the generals on the 
Allies’ side, but is difficult to classify because he had no 
chance to establish his form in one of the main theatres of 
war. But; as commander of the British army in Burma, he 
showed a superb combination of shreyd judgment, firmness 
of character with adaptability to circumstances, and inspir- 
ing personality. More than any save Montgomery he realized 
the vital importance of preparatory training. And he was the 
one higher commander on the Allied side who went 
through, and proved his ability in, the whole course of con- 
ducting a campaign from ‘ defeat into victory ’. Significantly, 
too, his book under that title is the most instructive, as well 
as the best written, of all the military memoirs produced on 
the Allies’ side. ; 
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What Alanbrooke’s diary disclosed 


Alanbrooke’s reputation in British military circles was 
higher than any until he let Bryant write him up and publish 
large parts of his diary. This self-exposure has shaken many 
of his admirers. It was a shock to find that a man so out- 
wardly calm was often inwardly seething; that a man who 
appeared just was privately apt to condemn those whose 
views differed from his own, that a man who had such an 
air of confidence was so often filled with gloomy forebodtngs 
in times of crisis and on the eve of great ventures. Moreover, 
he constantly expresses an assurance of his own rightness 
that is hardly compatible with a sense of reality about the 
uncertainties of war, or with balance in weighing up the 
diverse factors and varying solutions of a problem. Alan- 
brooke's best service to the issue was in curbing Churchill s 
wilder ideas and canalizing his impulses into a productive 
othe best strategic mind on the Briti8h side was probably 
Sir John Dill, Alanbrooke’s predecessor as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. But he lacked the force of character 
and physical energy to deal with Churchill. After his replace- 
ment, however, he proved an invaluable asset in Washington: 
as a link between the British and American Chiefs of Stafl— 
especially through his happy relations and influence with the 
Army Chief, George C. Marshall. ; 

Marshall was a most able organizer of forces, a man ot, 
vision, and of outstandingly fine chatacter. At first his 
strategic views were somew at unrealistic, particularly over 
the possibility of a cross-Chanriel attack in 1942—and drew, 
caustic comment from Alanbrooke. But'his stature and grasp, 


aes È 

steadily inftreased with experience, ani 
- pecame the dominant influence on Allie 
strategy not only through the growing pre- 


lominance of American power but also on 
E A own Sens. et remains difficult, how- 
e - ever, to assess his*® ability comparatively 
because his work was always done in a 
collective way, with colleagues, and he was 
never tested in executive command. : 

Eisenhower is difficult to ‘class’ for 
reasons that are a blend of those that apply, 
to Marshall and those whiclt apply to 
Alexander. While entitled ‘Supremre Com- 
mander’ in the European theatre, he chose 
to act more as co-ordinator—partly from 
inborn humility and reluctance to, domin- 
ate, partly from an instinctive wisdom in 
human relations. He was not a great 
strategist in the operational sense, but it 
is unlikely that anyone else could have 
done a better job in handling an inter- 
national team of such differing composition 
and views. . 

Among the American leaders Bradley 
showed outstanding ability as a commander 
from the outsét, when only a corps com- 
mander, and was probably the best of all ’ 
in the European theatre by an all-round gauge. Like 
Mershall, his grasp of politico-strategic problems increasingly 
widened, The outburst in his memoirs against the British, 
and Montgomery in particular, has a natural explanation— 
he was an unassertive and naturally conciliatory man who 
had been patient too long, and then exploded too violently, 
as is often the way of such men. 

Patton was a very d#ferent personality—never patient and 
often extremely unjust. He was an American ‘ Monty’; and, 
being bred in a less restrained environment, was even more 
assertive, explosive, intolerant, and difficult in teamwork. 
But he had great qualities of leadership and mobility. The 
most dynamic of all the Allied commanders in the West, he 
had a tempo of operation and flair for exploiting oppor- 
tunities comparable to that of the G&rman exponents of 
Blitzkrieg. 

In the Pacific theatre, MacArthur was supreme among the 
generals not only in status but in stature. His combination 
of strong personality, strategic grasp, tactical ability, opera- 
tive mobility, and vision, put him in a class above other Allied 
commapders in any theatre. His faults—which were of a 
kind that is often characteristic of genius—were outweighed 
by this dynamic combination of decisive qualities. In the 
West, de Lattre showed a similar 
combination of qualities, but his 
opportunity was more limited. . 

Any mort precise attempt to place 
the Allied generals in order of merit 
is unjustifiable because the circum- 
stances in which they functioned 
differed so much. Those who stayed 
on the top-directing level are not 
assessable because they are not 
separable from the staff organs of 
which they were a part, and were not 

tested in command. Those who com- 
manded in the field during the later 
phase of the war operated with an 
advantage of strength over the enemy 
too large to form an adequate test, or 
a basis of comparison with the best of 
their predecessors, Wavell and Aùçh- 
inleck. Moreover, none of them in the 
« main theatre proved their capacity to 
«master adverse conditions and out- 
manceuvre opponents of superior 
strertgth—which is the greaéest test 
ef generalship. On the other side, a 
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General (later Field-Marshal) Man- 

stein, in command of the Don Army 

group (later known as the Southern 
Army group) 1942-44 
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Marshal Zhukov, Chief of the General Staff, Soviet 
Armed Forces, 1941-45 
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number of the leaders did so—particularly 
Manstein, Guderian, and Rommel. The 
mest successful of the Allied commanders, 
enjoyed such an immense quantitative 
advantage that the qualitative value of 
their own performance cannot be gauged. 
It was their good fortune to arrive on the 
beach when the tide had turned. 

On the other side, Guderian earns 
priority of attention as the man to whom 
the Germans’ early run of victories, history- 
shaping events, were basically due. For he 
was the soldier of vision who created the 
German armoured forces, grasped the 
potentialities of deep strategic penetration 
by fast-moving forces of this kind, and 
trained them to carry it out. Moreover, as 
rarely happens in history, the creator was 
also the decisive executant—in cutting 
across the rear of the Polish armies, in 
making the Sedan break-through into 
France, and then in leading the subsequent 
panzer drives, to the Channel coast and 
the Swiss frontier successively, which pro- , 
duced the collapse of France. 

In the common view of the German 

generals, Manstein was the best in all- 
round ability and the one they had most desired as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1941 when Hitler removed Brauchitsch 
—and chose to take over the supreme command himself. 
Manstein had a superb sense of operational possibilities 
and an equal mastery in the- conduct of operations, 
together with a better grasp of the- potentialities of 
mechanized forces than any of the other commanders not 
trained in the tank arm. It was he who, in consultation with 
Guderian, conceived the Ardennes offensive plan of 1940. 
Promoted. to command a group of armies in 1942, he saved 
the whole situation after the fall of Stalingrad by the bril- 
liant counterstroke at Kharkov which rolled the Russians 
back in confusion. In the next two years he succeeded 
against heavy odds in checking successive Russian thrusts 
and delaying the westward advance of their armies, but 
eventually irritated Hitler so much by urging the need of a 
longer, strategic, withdrawal—to develop a more effective 
counter-offensive—that he was put on the shelf in March 
1944. Thus ended the military career of the Allies’ most 
formidable military opponent. 

Rommel was another convert to the tank arm wko quickly 
became a master of its handling. More distinctively a 
tactician than Manstein, and more mercurial, He at first 
= tended to underrate the adminis- 

trative factors, but with experience 
developed an increasing strategic 
grasp. Exasperating to staff officers, 
he was worshipped by the fighting 
troops, and what he got out of them 
was beyond any rational calculation. 
In power of producing the unexpected 
move to unbalance opponents, acute- 
ness of time-sense, and capacity to 
develop a pitch of mobility that can 
paralyse resistance, he was almost 
peerless. > 

It is unfortunate that the Kremlin 
‘curtain’? has not yet been lifted 
sufficiently to allow any adequate 
assessment of the Russian comman- 
ders. But from the outline of their 
operations and the evidence of their 
German opponents it is clear that 
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Peter Bridger is lecturer in the i 

r Bride philosophy of sci 

Welsh College of Advanced Technology GLH Cahoon va 

member of a small study wnit concerned with the diff ity. f 
communicating to the layman about science st 


To LISTEN to the speeches of the politicians, you might 
suppose that science, at the moment, was somewhere hear” 
the centre of the stage. But to open the pages of a respect- 
able Sunday newspaper, or to look at the magazines displayed 
at any station bookstall, would be to correct that view 
ie ‘The culture (for want of a better word) which wé associate 
with the western world, is still primarily a literary and 
aesthetic culture, not a scientific one. No matter that 99 per 
cent. of the population are cut off from anything that could 
3 be called ‘culture’ (except in the limited, anthropologists’ 
sense)—the part they are cut off from most securely is 
science and technology. We use the products of science and 
technology every day, but we discuss them in learned terms, 
think about them, understand them, scarcely at all. 


How much of popular science goes home? . 


. There have been many efforts lately to correct this situa- 
tion. Popular books and magazines on science are now appear- 
ing in greater numbers. The BBC itself can take much credit 
for bringing academic scientists into the living rooms of all 
who care to watch or listen. But how much of this popular 
science goes home? To what extent does the ordinary man, 
or even the man well-educated, but educated on the arts 
side, really understand the higher realms of modern science? 

Opinions on this matter vary from ‘very little’ to ‘ very 
mich’; and it is difficult to see how the question could be 
answered, objectively, short of setting examinations for those 
who have read their Hoyle and Bronowski but who have 
never taken a university degree in science. In any case two 
schools of thought seem to have emerged, both of whom 

assert bluntly that in the nature of things it is impossible 
that the man unqualified in science could really come to 
grips with the ideas and findings of contemporary physics. 
- I say ‘two schools of thought’, and I shall ignore here that 

practical -group ok problems associated with the poor com- 
munication techniques of many scientists and engineers. I 
believe that most. technologists, for instance, write badly; 
they have far too little training in the matter of communica: 
tion, and in general they have helped to create an image of 
the sciences as difficult and mysterious simply because they 
themselves have. never mastered the techniques of putting 
their ideas across in forms that are easily digested. - 
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But, this apart, there are two schools, or two sets of 
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make a claim to he doce 
FCoE oE aoe ae what the world of modern 
Gan oon these groups “of arguments are interlocking. 

: of the most important things that physics under- 
ma uates arg doing during their three-year course is to 
earn a lot of higher mathematics. And with mathematics 
as with »any language, ẹit is ultimately the richness and 
diversity of connotations which gives a term its fullest mean- 
ing. The notion that science is about clear, concise, and exact 
ideas is no longer tenable; even a formula in mathematics 
means more to a man who has been using it and pondering 
over it for a number of years than it does to the student 3 
who is just beginning to recognize it for what it is. And there 
must clearly be a difference between the grasp of the 
phenomena reached by a full-time, numerate scientist and a 
casual but curious layman—although whether one is justifed 


never understand science’ I rather doubt. 
But I am not going to describe at length the arguments 
agamst these two schools of thought. For one thing there is 
so much about modern science that I do not understand 
myself, that it is difficult for me to pontificate about why 
I do not understand it.ePerhaps it,is my lack of expesience 
in physics laboratories, or my modest standard of mathe- 
matics. But I suspect that it is neither of these: I believe it 
is a combination of my own lazinegs and stupidity and a 
third set of reasons I have not yet described. These reasons 
bring the argument into a field with which I am more 
familiar—that of philosophy, or, more strictly, metaphysics. 
It is my belief that part, at least, of the apparent incom- 
municability of science can be traced to hidden metaphysical 
presuppositions, whjch lie undetected at the back of much 
of the vocabulary which the scientist picks up in the early 
stages of his training. A metaphysical presupposition, as I 
mean to discuss it here, is a set of beliefs about the universe 
as a whole: views about life and death, God and man, space 
and time, good and evil. 


1 


Loaded words and their use 


Some people have their beliefs organized into a system; 
they accept the world-view of Christianity, perhaps, or 
Marxism, or they subscribe to a thoroughgoing humanism. 
Other people have more bizarre beliefs, which glo not have 
implications for the universe as a totality, but which never- 
theless cover important aspects of human life-—they may be 
spjritualists, for example. Still others may lay claim to no 
beliefs at all. All these organized beliefs, or lack of them, 
I call àn ‘ open metaphysic ’. They are views of the universe 
consciously held and avowed by a wide variety of persons, 
including many physicists. The metaphysics I want to discuss 
here are hidden and unconscious. They arise simply out of 
the use of certain loaded words. Take ‘ nucleus ', for example: 
a centre of development, some body “sitting in the middle, 
exercising, perhaps, some governing or directing function, 
containing the larger part of the mass. The connotations of 
the word will vary according to whether your training has 
been more on the side of biology, or of physics, or of neither. 
In any case some images will present themselves, some 
verbal associations will-force themselves upon you: Shine 
picture of a cell or an atom, some role within a living , 
organism or a chemical of some kind, some larger context 
and some scale will suggest itself; and'this will in turn have 
its wider implications. ie 

It will have implications in tur T 
principal problems of philosophy. Cortsidi 


z 
or more of the 


n for one 
tife 


er, for example, 


5 Cees a 

A all ‘ d 

es about the relationship between what we call ‘ mine 
n a a call,‘ matter `. Most people have fairly neni 
* ticated dualist views on this: they believe that they te 
= mind§, ‘cpnnected.in some dim way with their brains, hur 
t the wind cœtrols the body for most of the time. is 

. . body also, for part ef the time, controls the mina; but w 
ite pracise nature of the connection between them happens 
‘to be is well beyond the thoughts of most. The images Oe 
jured up are vague, but, for the purposes of everyday e, 
serviceable. So are those that are conjured up, or, rat! er, 
those that hover in the background, when the word nucleus 
is used. Yet these two vague sets of images could easily be 
in conflict. My point is that in phystes this is more often the 
case than not. Communication is made more difficult, I 
uggest, because th t | 
a armei with images and expectations, hidden meta- 
physics, derived from a world ôf study centred on man. The 
physicist, too, has some of these images, but refuses to admit 
to them except when in mufti, as it were’ The physicist off 
duty wonders about the relationship between mind and 
matter, but such thoughts are pushed into the background 
when he is in the laboratory, in spite of the fact that much 
of his work has momentous implications for man. 

When the physicist discusses particles or waves or quanta, 
he does so in a context of experiment and equipment, of 
description, theories, formulae, all of them appropriate to 
the laboratory situation. Does he ever extend the confidence 
he feels in his own concepts to the situation which involves 
his own conceptualizing equipment—his brain? Does he 
regard the complex of particles which is the carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen of his own central nervous system 
as satisfactorily covered by his own theories? 


“Who drew the boundaries? 


I suppose the answer to that is ‘ sometimes yes, and some- 
times no’; and the beginner in physics is left to make up 
his own mind. Often he is told—and these are the exact and 
recently uttered words of a prominent mathematiclan— 
‘Questions of the origin and nature of the universe are 
matters which lie outside the province of science’. In other 
words, the scientist is content to leavé the nature of the 
universe to theologians, artists, or philosophers, or even to 
the totally untutored man in the street, while he, the 
scientist, grubs happily in his demarcated province. Only 
the bravest of beginners ever asks: ‘ What is this science of 
which you speak? Who drew the boundaries? Why am I 
prevented from crossing frontiers by some kind of trade- 
union legislation?’ Even if scientists will not ask the 
question, nothing can prevent the arts man from saying: 
* What are you scientists trying to tell us that we find so 
difficult to understand? What are you trying to do?’ 

it may be that there is no satisfactory general answer to 
this, question. Like butchers, bakers, and historians, the 
‘scientists are trying to earn an honest living. Some regard 
their calling as in no way different from that of the labora- 
tory technicians who work in their employ; but others, ¢nd 
it surely cannot be a small minority, are trying to fend out 
> what the world is really like. They are raising questions 
about the nature of the universe, trying to extend the limits 
a of knowledge; and they reach inevitably the frontiers 
between physics and metaphysics. i 

The kind of, misunderstanding that arises at this frontier 

can be seen in a simple form when we consider the course 


a A of a political argument. We all know the man who is a life- 
= + ** Jong conservative, whose background and education have 
a led him to reject the idea of an egalitarian society. We also 
ps fecognize the dedicated socialist for whom only a guided 
a uniform pattern of society is thifikable. When men of such 


opposed views join issue on any matter of public policy 

_« it is virtually impossible to find a vocabulary which is not 

ie ealready tainted with dheir respective metaphysics. * Industry’ 
for one is the board-room; for tke other it is the shop-fioor. 
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other it is the hide-out of smooth-talking men of power 
whose sole object is to squeeze from the workers 4 shade 
more effort than they are actually being paid for. Every. 
term, every promise, every opinion has a different interpre- 
tation for the two sides. Unspoken major premesses on either 
side are at work: ‘Our duty is to our shareholders’, ‘Our 
duty is to our mates 2 


Tainted discussion z 

What is more, if the tory and the socialist have taken 
their political views not from their own experience of life 
and study of economics but from an all-embracing meta- 
physical picture of the universe, then the likelihood that 
they will reach agreement on a neutral description of the 
state of affafrs in industry is small indeed. Suppose the tory 
to be a Christian who believes the parable of the talents 
is a supremely important part of the Gospel message. Sup- 
pose the socialist to be a Marxist. Then every term that has 
any relefance whatsoever for the human condition, when- 
ever it is used in an apparently simple proposition, will in 
fact be taking its place in a minor premiss. The major 
premiss will be unspoken. In the one case it will be Christian 


dogma, in the other Marxist; but in each case, together with > 


the apparently innocent minor premiss, it will give rise to 
conclusions that may or may not taint the future course of 
the discussion. 2 w 

Mathematics and physics, in my opinion, are in the same 
case. A man who believes that God gave man free will must 
be prepared to consider the “possibility that somewhere 
inside, tte human brain there is a force at work that cannot 
successfully be explained, or even described, in cold labora- 
tory terms. Yet when that man looks at bubble-chamber 


- photographs he is content to say ‘That looks like a pi 


meson’: he never seems prepared to suggest, or at least no 
physicist I ever met has been prepared to suggest, ‘It looks 
like someone moved that one’. And there are few Marxist 
physicists who believe that pi mesons have anything to do 
with the class war, even to the extent of wondering whether 
the forces that operate at the subatomic level have any 
relationship at all with those that lead the petty-bourgeoisie 
to recognize their common cause with the workers. 

The metaphysics they have both picked up, the Christian 
and the Marxist, when they trained as. scientists, has 
operated as a hidden major premiss for them both. The 
words ‘force’ and ‘influence’, the notions of ‘ description ’ 
and ‘prediction’ have taken other pictures with them— 
quite different from the pictures these terms acquired when 
they were being used about Christ or the proletariat, 


n © 
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Problems with no answers 


° These metaphysical problems have no answers; that is 
what makes them metaphysical, but most of us have 
pictures of the universe, images, models, expectations of 
what we shall see, if anything, when we die. The man who 
comes to astrophysics with a belief in after-life might be 
expected to have some thoughts about the ‘ big-bang theory”. 
Somehow, he might imagine, I shall see eternity spread out 
in time, and I shall know how it used to seem: to me that 
the world began at time T. If he accepts the steady-state 
theory he might imagine himself at God’s elhow, noting the 
subtle placing of each hydrogen atom, newly minted and 
selected. He may ask for guidance with the clock-paradox 
—could imagine angels and archangels speeding around the 
universe and rejuvenating visibly. The Marxists and 
agnostics, who have no consolations after death, will never- 
theless imagine how the world continues while they them- 
Selves are in the grave. For one the barricades go up all over 


western Europe, the worker-scientists triumph, history will p 


begin as Marx had promised, and the bi i 

EPs $ 7 e biophysical secrets of 

ie will be yielded up. For the other it may well be that- 
e black cloud will descend and all the world will be 


a E eee nae returned to darkness and t 
. For one the board-room is a gimple, dignified place for intel- T : ss and to chaos. 4 és 
5 = L nis physics. No one knows what 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow ey 
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life after death could be lik 

: like, but m ; 
a aa A hat the inside of an stom Picture it. When the socia 
even. nt EW -trained physicists, can Asit tier e ery 
to picture it. Among the mathematician e temptation 
and ‘group’ ànd ‘class’ =) Words like iset 


J and even ‘thing’ 
somehow to be divorced from everyday mia eae apa d even the most har 
onsidera- 


tions like piles of groceries i A i 

outstanding logician of our R z oppina ket Yet the a sar eats 

have said that sets and classes are SB Yeported to So I paves al come to an end. 

oA cam to existence as chairs and tables: he Just as good at before the would-be communicators 
we Agen ave different one from Mon i 
I y who believes that inve jure 

did not discover it. I suggest ne eee number and host of other populari i 

premisses are responsible for just as mu n en metaphysical gargantuan EL Ate seem as if it might have been a 

confusion among scientists who tr is disagreement and any further offorts, (yee een they condemn as funig 

laymen, and even perhaps among Seneca with ° own vocabularies brine E look more closely at their 

vesmasiarenthe - our hidden metaphysics, your 


premisses of tory and of socialist when they try to speak 


of politics in neutral terms 
When the tory talks about a ‘ 5 space. Then try to g i i 
lips will form, ever so faintl oker, for example, his from the ol of Soo Tee, fro E a Ma Eee 
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A new look at old buildings. 


by LORD ESHER . 
. 2 B; 
_ Lord Esher is President of the Society ecti i i i : 
k y for the Proteci E J i i 
. Ancient Buildings eee’ ae eee m oe i£ you Walk ronto oDi ; 3 $ 
Oe ar yeu E T EA 
7 m i i 
PRESERVATION AS a movement, a battle, and finally neglected scenes that do ioe ae ee oF atractive out 
a pant of the British Establishment, is less than a century thinking, in London for example of a ee : id 
old. Most of us pay lip service to it. Do we ask ourselves Victorian housi ( ; at very deen 
=M 0 : ask | using round Clapham C i 
ee in this day and age we want of our old environment, brown and ween streets EE TEADE of tie caan 
ow man of it is valid for us, how much of it works, how Kilburn. I think of Portsmouth, that little-known Victorian 
an of it may even be better and more life-enhancing than city with its superb pubs, of the polychrome brickwork of 
ees could do‘for ourselves? We shall soon be forced to Reading, of the railway housing of Swindon of the university 
is | 
his. s ; i quarter of Sheffield, a dozen Welsh 
_One could begin by trying to A 32 market towns, all underrated, the cosy a 
visualize the effects which the rational ; , back streets of Bristol or Cambridge “4 
attitude the Buchanan Report advo- or the great stone city of Glasgow, 
cates to road traffic in a growth the most complete and remarkable of 
economy are likely to produce in the all our Victorian cities. None of this 
two main kinds of British city and is officially of architectural or historic 


town—the historic cities like York or interest. 5 

Salisbury and the industrial cities like The question is whether we have a 

Sheffield ot Swansea. At one of these the breadth of mind to combine a 

extremes we have a maze of medieval tenderness for the existing scene with 

alleys in which even a single bus is an imperturbable faith in our own ies 
technology and in our vision of what 


life could be, whatever the tliscourage- Perec 
ments and failures. The dividing line i 
between those scenes Ihave described 
and slums and horrors is a very fine 
one, not necessarily visible to the 
naked eye, since it depends on con- 
vertibility and economic factors much 
more than on looks. Nothing makes 3 
architects look more naive than their 
ignorance of the laws that govern 
urban growth and decay; nothing 
makes our financial wizards look 
sillier than a brand-new speculative °° + 
office block that fails to let. : 
There are three basic situations. 
Firsg the monument—the genuine 
‘ piilding of architectural and historic 
interest’, like the London Coal Ex- - 
change or the Glgsgow School of Art. ə 
While there have been unpardonable ieee 
Thames Street, casualties, by and large we must fore: 
emolished last pggume that monuments are struc; , 0 = 


he road 7 A 6 
ping ey tye tures which the nation will insist we € 


completely out of scale—ideal for 
pedestrianization if it is not too large 
in area. At the other extreme we may 
have a centre of which 95 per cent. 
- is, aesthetically „expendable, which 
makes it much easier to build into it 
what Buchanan calls ‘ traffic architec- 
ture’, but much harder to find a use 
for the existing multi-purpose streets, 
which are apt to be too wide for 
pedestyians yet unsuitable for modern 
traffic, Buchanan showed in his Lon- 
don examples the immensity of the 
task of achieving even a small frac- 
tion of full motorization, We shall 
have to make the best of a great deal 
of what we have. That is why we 
must re-think the criteria by which 
we decide what to keep and what to 
destroy. 
-Hitherto there have been two xchange, Lower 
* criteria, often ir? violent conflict— The London Ch controversy was d 
Profitability on the’ one side, and year as part of a scheme for wide 
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p as évidence.of our history, even if they can no longer 
work for a living. They therefore tend to become what «the 
French call an acte gratuit—a gratuitous object all alone 
jin an aien scene. As such, if they were originally designed 
“. as centiv-piece® they will be all right, as St Paul’s will be 
> «+ and the Euston portico would hate been. But if they are 
presetved as mere fragments, like the Temple of Mithras 
in the City of London, or the one surviving Georgian house 
- in Grosvehor Square, whatever their archaeological interest 
they are likely to be a visual absurdity. On the whole the 
accidental survival is always more moving than the 


deliberate one, e 
the accident. The tri 
rail off or show off, 
scene as though it ha 

So much for monuments. 
complicated. There are three classes. 
scene which depends 
on precise repetition 
and completeness for 
its effect, like Bed- 
ford Square, London, 
or Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, or the 
great terraces of 
Bath. Second, the 
accidentally superb 
mixed group like the 

High at Oxford or the } 
village street at Bur- į 
ford or the famous 
pilc-up seen from the 

bridge in St James’s ? 
Park. Third, the ordj; — 
nary pleasant mixed # 
street scene, which 
depends for its liveli- 
ness and success, like 
any living organism, 
on a quiet and subtle 
process of cell re- 
newal. It is fairly 
obvious that the first 
class, the formal composition, must either be kept in toto 
if it is good enough (as the Crown Commissioners are doing 
in Regent's Park) or scrapped. But of course we hardly ever 
do either. In the case of London the L.C.C. has had rather 
lukewarm support from Ministers in its efforts to protect 
complete areas, and our leasehold system has got into such 

a muddle that it has become impossible to scrap and start 
again. So we have to watch all the big eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century estates, which wẹre originally formally laid 
out, looking more and more moth-eaten as they undergo 
piecemeal renewal. Only in exceptional circumstances is it 
not too late to stop this process. 

Of the second, very small, group of world-class picturesque 
scenes, one question has to be asked: whether they should 
be frozen stiff by preservation orders. The conventional wis- 
dom says no—they happened by growth, and they must 

a continue to grow. The extreme case is said to be Whitehall 
= Court, the Victorian white, or rather black, elephant which 

provides the spikey skyline behind the white domes of 
ata Whitehall. To me the best of these picturesque scenes, and 
of course the skyline behind them, are every bit as precious 

2 and worth preserving as the formal masterpieces, 

When it comes to the large and varied third class—the 

. nice jumbles that give us all so much quiet fun—piecemeal 
renewal is the essence. and it js all a question of how it is 
done. Piecemeal operations in an area that needs total recon- 
struction can be disastrous; but not all our town centres 

* need total reconstruction, and if they do not need it, piece- 
* meal renewal, each piece in stale with the place, is not a 

wrong answer just because it i$ an old one. The scale is the 
point. Jane Jacobs, author of The Death and Life of Great 
© American Cities, insists that if we are to hang on to the 


ven if nowadays one generally has to fake 
ck here is néver to open up, clear up, 
but to knit the old thing into the new 
d just happened to come in handy. 

Now for scenes. This is more 
First, the formal 
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ity which is the essence of urban life 
l to irrigate through small- channels 
thing in cataclysmic floods. Kasier 
been done. Think how admirably 
Art fits into the Prince Consort’s 
memorial towns¢ape, Or how brilliantly Powell and Moya’s 
new building at Brasenose College slots into the complex 
multi-period Oxford scene. It is often said that private archi- 
tects cannot afford to throw up a brief that goes against 
their convictions. In present conditions I would have thought 


that they could be as choosey as good lawyers. Anyhow the 


first thing is to have the convictions—the ‘ previous convic- 


tions ’—to quote Cyril Connolly. ; 3 z 
I come finally to another category which raises issues of 
its own, nəmely housing. It is a well-known feature cf all 
our best cities that a mad minority, many of whom are 
architects, will live in and Fenabilitate buram by 
official sté ards 
ought to be 
demned. They will 
even build them if 
they can get away 
with it. This pheno- 
menon is often spokerr 
of as the return of 
„the middle classes to 
urban living. But in- 
side our cities middle 
classes (if such exist) 
are being formed all 
the time, and there is 
no reason to assume 
that they will always 
have to go through 
a phase of desiring 
suburbia before they 
desire urbanity. Cer- 
tainly architects, to 
judge from the recent 
Observer poll, do not 
go through it. We are 
therefore justified in 
thinking that the de- 
mand for ex-slum property is likely if anything to increase. 
This process, by which substantial parts of our so-called 
twilight areas suddenly look more like dawn areas, needs 
careful study with two objects in mind: to avoid. what 
foresters call clear felling where natural regeneration seems 
on the cards, and to avoid on the ether hand (as has 
happened in some parts of London) this” regeneration de- 
„generating into eviction and class war. 
So far I have given, as far as possible, the female angle 
—conservative, organic, loving. I have tried to give it 
because I think we are entering a phase in which it is going 
to be understated, and because I think it needs stating right 
now for the following reasons. The first is economic. It is not 
for architects to say what we can afford in the way of urban 
renewal, but it is obvious to anyone that we cannot afford 
waste. It is a political question whether. the waste of 
resources that is inherent in private enterprise redevelop- 
ment is or i$ not a marginal cost worth accepting in the 
interests of economic freedom and initiative. Our responsi- 
oe as architects is to make a noise when this waste takes 
A ne of mere money but of good environments that 
es e r o human happiness. It is obvious that we have 
thea any shameful houses and districts to be able to afford 
e loss of a single good one. The more we can usefully 
tee. the more we can afford to rebuild 
Vision ter oud reason is visual. One needs a kind of bifocal” 
There is TORRE sense of modern townscape and landseap 
trial aa ing new about this. Ever since the first indu 
human Saw we have had to cope with two scales, the 
hedges T h f doorways, windows, barns, bricks, 4 
bridges AR superhuman scale cf ships, docks, stee 
oe S, Dower stations, grid lines, and moto 


close-grained divers 
we must guide renewa 
and not to swam£ every 
said than done, but it has 
the new Royal College of 


con- 
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are handling quantitative prob- _ 


` duce results. In the short term, 
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Motorways—this is the point: thin 
an hour*must be differently desi 
4wo.. Our new traffic architecture. 
proad and crude at one level, intri 
In this second ‘field, where we sh 
account of a ue walking we 
variety will be the spice of life, and it is goi 

and impoverished sort of variety if it dose fot ae an 
as well as space, and exploit our inestimable good EN 


gS seen at seventy mi 

gned from things cane 
will hate to be two-faced: 
cate and tactile at another. 
all spend a deal of time on 
are going to have to do, 


-still possessing such a rich, eccentri¢, and even indigestible 


stock of inherited buildings — odder 0 
would say, than in any other country in netran. Aa 
The third reason why the value of old buildings n d 
re-stating at this time is that it is no longer self-evid Pt 
the point of boredom and irrita- es 
tion. Time was when architects 
themselves were devoted anti- 
quarians and the search for a new 
architecture was a minority cult. 
Now it is the other way round. 
Architects are up against a 
genuine crisis in their own pro- 
ductivity and the industry’s, and 


Jems and technical resources 
which make old buildings seem 
insignificant. Simultaneously our 
clients are queuing at the counter 
to buy prestige symbol§ “like 
tower-blocks, multi-level car parks, 
and traffic interchanges. Yet in 
the end our civilization will be 
judged, as others have been, not 
by our mobility but by what we 
have to show when we arrive. 

It surely follows that the effect 
of adapting our towns to motor 
traffic will be to enhance rather 
than depreciate-the value of their 
good groups of buildings. There 
will be time and space to see 
them when they cease to be half- 
buried in motor-cars, and they 
will be the essential foil in scale 
and texture to the traffic architec- 
ture that will emerge beside 
them. This applies particularly to 
housing, where the waste of good ; 
usable hosing, particularly when seen in the context of 
world shortage and poverty, has to be stopped. We cannot 
afford it, either economically or aesthetically, with so. muck, 
new building needed. 

But how, in a free society, 
The beginning and the end is edu 
of education is to discover the conne 1d build. 
to discover, for example, that the visual world of old bul a 
ings, man-sized, hand-made, time-worn, and the visual Mee : 
of modern architecture, which people are still apt to ti ink 
of in idealized and futurist terms, are not two separate Sea 
incompatible worlds. It is a question of freeing mosa 
from the control of the will, so that we see anal J5 E 
there. This country could be the ideal pioneer o ete 
mental’ studies as an academic discipline noes econ rete 
aesthetics, technology, and political science ti e e 
bridge, as is architecture itself, between the Two | , 
and between the past and the present. 


ion i i f taking time to pro- 
e ori “the “erst ‘need is to get the 


yi reat 
map marked up, because the process of E Es : 
part of the process of decision-making. If Ue hee 
of groups of buildings, it seems clear that 
categories: 
(1) Groups of Buildings which should 
replaced as soon as possible. 


are we to prevent this waste? 
cation, and the first object 
nections between things— 


be comprehensively 


‘be acceptable 


vould : 
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‘How brilliantly. Powell and Moya’s building at Brasenose 
College slots into the complex multi-period Oxford scene 


` i£ sympathetically designed. This 
ically designed. Thi 
*_. category and includes most of our a zi i 


(3) Groups of special i Ur 
x maned a cial interest which should be pr 


Thi ; taam eee 
S sort of, survey does not need special AAA know- 


ledge. A ac 
Lec, have aa authorities, notably the 
Societies are qualified and eon (end eae 
But knowledge is not, in fact, power, whatever peopl ee 
say, and we must not shirk th bl N. 
present the whole of our conservation str. of sanctions. At 
{he nnie e, nservation strategy is based on 
ptions that owners who need money for repairs to 
preven! their houses from deteriorating will ask for it, and 
at local authorities will take an enlightened and compre- 
hensive view of their own respon- 
| Silylities. In practice these condi- 
tions only apply, as far as one can 
Judge, in a minority of cases. Yet 
powers of enforcement, either by 
housing> authorities, taking over 
neglected houses, or by the Minis- 
ter overriding neglectful authori- 
ties, are regarded as dictatorial 
and are only used in extremis. 
This seems to ma just another 
aspect of the case for regionalism, 
į- for it is another case of local 
authorities being too small ayd | 
therefore inexpert and therefore i | 
frightened, while the central À 
government is too big and, too 
slow—a steam-hammer to crack a 
nut. If it should be decided on 
economic grounds that some form 
of building licensing is necessary, 
then one of the factors weighed 
by the licensing authorities 
(which would presumably be re- 
gional authorities) could well be, ES 
and should be, the survey Í have i 
mentioned of: the group value of : 
what exists on the ground. But $ K 
apart from this political matter, > ' 
it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the proper husbanding of our 
surviving stock of good buildings 
is an expertise beyond the skill of 
most of the authorities in whose 5 oe 
areas these buildings are situated. The writing, anyhow, is -f 
on the wall, on the crumbling walls of the kind of houses 
I have been discussing. It is another case, surely, for the . t 
concentration of such skis as we have, both at the minis- 
rial and at the regional level. eee 
k Meanwhile, PER could help by refusing to have a 
part in reconstruction projects they consider damaging. One 
thing is certain: unless strong measures are taken von 
politicąļ}ly and professionally, the erosion of town centres by 


c will reach the stage at which the centre will sink 


eithout trace at the very moment before the Buchanan A 


team arrives on the scene. i A 
Te What it amounts to is that we have to hold in balance two 4 


‘ch. if not fully understood, and firmly gripped, 
tore a in E directions. One is the need 
for massive reconstruction and new construction on = a 
precedented scale. The other is a world shortage of ecan of 
housing and civilized environments in the context 0 ee 
any waste of good buildings is a crime. It is a question, oe 2 
of “evaluation: of the kind, of cost/benefit analysis thar ae 
first saw published in cormection Ass the apt T e 
i n. And it is a question, after that, 1 , 0 E 
anes draw the line in such a way that the greatest public , 


good is generated. : ae 

‘a talk » Service which tas a 
i c rom a talk ine the Home Service w ge 
The abore A don of i paper delivered al the annual conference of 
E 


the Royal Institute of British Architects. 2 
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Most PEOPLE who knew the late Lord Beaverbrook, whom 
I shall here refer to as the Beaver, will agree that it was 
unlikely that anyone working élosely with him, at an hour's 
notice on either side, would emerge from this experience 
without having collected a few remarkable memories. I did 
work with him in an honorary capacity in the Ministry of. 
Aircraft Production for nearly, twq years. I was the Director 
of the Factory Defence Section. With the possible exception 
of some branches of the Secret Service, this outfit must have 
- been as piratical and unorthodox a part df our war machipe 
ds any which flourished from 1940 to 1945. 


First meeling x 

I first met the Beaver in about 1935, when he sent for me 
and said: ‘ Why do I allow you to write an article once a 
week in The Standard attacking everything I believe in? ’ 

My reply, ‘I presume because it helps to sell the paper’, 
ended that part of the conversation. He then spent an hour, 
and tears rolled down his cheeks, haranguing me aboyt the 
merits of Empire Free Trade. I am afraid I remained un- 
converted. 

A year or two later, as a result,of a most extraordinary 
political intrigue in which he endeavoured to get me flung 
out as the prospective government candidate for Ormskirk, 
an intrigue which misfired, one of his newspapers had a 
leader which said that all the influence of the paper would 
be exerted to see that I never sat in parliament. 

I have not the space to recall the Ormskirk intrigue, but 

it belongs to a series called ‘The Truth about Politics’ which 
also includes the tale of how, but for the activities of a 
certain lady whom I never met, | would undoubtedly have 
become the Independent Member of ®arliament for Bridg- 
water in 1950. And as the only Independent in a House where 
the margin between the parties was about six, that would 
have been a fascinating position, and would have caused me 
to be of great interest to the Whips in critical divisions. 
_ This sounds like a fairy story with a wicked witch in it 
but it was a real slice of Jife, and the lady, who really settled 
who would represent Bridgwater, had nothing against me. 
Indeed, she had no idea of the important role she was play- 
ing and the consequences it was to have on my life. But 
because of the Ormskirk episode in which—to quote the 
Beavers own words to Prince Bernhard in my presence— 
‘ This boy rolled my head in the dust’, I was a bit surprised 
some years later, in 1940, to find myself hearing the Beaver 
continue, ‘ And now I have sent for him so that he shall work 
for me’. He then advanced towards me and, placing, his 
hands on my shoulders, said: ‘Is it yes?’ ¢ 

He was at that moment the newly appointed Minister of 
the newly created Ministry of Aircraft Production. The 
s Battle of Britain was about to begin and I was an M.P. For 

the first time I felt the Beaver’s magnetism, and it was with 
real difficulty that having said ‘ yes’ I added, “at an hour’s 
notice on either side®. 
It had been a very confusing morning when I left the 
6 Beaver's office in the I.C.I. buildings at Millbank and rejoined 
Admiral Sir Edward Evans, who had been my captain in the 
i -' Repulse ’ in 1929. . 

Very early that morning he had telephoned me and said: 
“Are you free to help me, Steve? What are you doing?’ 
5 _ i replied that I was a frustrated back-bench M.P. trying in 

A vain to become concerned with political warfare activities 
* which I believed w&s where I could make a contribution to 

Cs the war. Evans replied: ‘Come’ round and see me at once 
at Millbank’. I went round®*and found the Admiral in full 

<- mniform and high spirits. I then heard a strange story. 
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It seemed that the Admiral had been summoned in the 
middte of the night to see the Beaver, who had informed him 
that he, the Beaver, was in process of creating a new minis- 
try. Furthermore, that the Beaver had no confidence in the 
ability of the armed forces of the Crown to defend his air- 
craft factories, and that (he told the Admiral) Churchill 
had given him Cabinet authority to raise and equip his 
own defence force! While I was hoisting in this remarkable ~ 
constitutional development, the Admiral was continuing to 
explain fo me that he had been offered and accepted the 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the new force. ‘ And what’, 
I asked, ‘is my role in this affair?’ ‘ You’, said the Admiral, 
‘will be my Chief of Staff and organize the whole thing. 
I am leaving in an hour for Derby to put Rolls-Royce into a 
state of defence. You stay here and create the force’. 

It was then that I inquired whether Lord Beaverbrook was 
aware of my arrival, since I had reason to believe I was 
not exactly his favourite chil. Evans-rushed out of the room 
and came back with the news that the Beaver wished to see 
me at once, Then followed the interview I have already 
described. 

I must defer to another occasion some account of the birth 
of the Factory Defence Section—an illegitimate child if ever 
there was one—and pass on to a few weeks later when the 
Admiral and his activities proved too hot a potato for even 
the Beaver to handle. For example, I was startled to receive 
a message from a factory manager in the Midlands saying 
that the Admiral had ordered him to electrify the fence round 
his factory, and, as a right of way was involved, was this O.K.? 

The Beaver told me to get rid of the Admiral. I pointed 
out with some force that in the service I had belonged to, 
Chiefs of Staffs did not sack their C.-in-C.s, and it was his 
job to dismiss the Admiral. The Beaver got’ angry, saw me 
looking out of his window, and said: ‘ You're looking at the 
House of Commons. You are going to blackmail me at 
question time’. 

“Only if you give me an hour’s notice’, I replied. 

He became all smiles, and thought of an ingenious method 
of removing the Admiral, which enabled my Chief to send ` 
for me and say that he had been demanded by Sir John 
Anderson for a most important job and now, I must take over - 
the Factory Defence Section. : 
= (concluded on page 349) 
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Force lining the beaches of Dunkirk in June 1940 during the 
historic evacuation after the Germans had overrun the Low Countries. In six days more than 5 
300,000 men were brought back to England 
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R.A.F. crews responsible 
for defending London run- 
ning to their fighter air- 
craft after an alert was 
sounded during the battle 
of Britain. The . intense 
period of assault by Ger- 
man bombers on Britain 
lasted from August to {> 
October 1940. None of the - 

objectives of the Luftwaffe 

was fully achieved 

Left: members of the 
crew of a German bomber 
shot down over the south 
coast being marched away 
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The battle of the Atlantic: a crucial 
catjon open was the sinking on May +! 
5 taken from the German cruiser ‘Pring 
“Hood ’ shortly before Afnk by ott 
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The crew of a knocked-out German tank surrendering to British infantry during the battle of El Alamein 
in October 1942. This successful offensive by the Eighth Army under Field-Marshal Montgomery against 
Rommel's Afrika Korps proved the final turning pgint in the North African campaign , 
o* 


RE crucial PAR this struggle to keep the British lines of communi- 
ng on May eke German battleship ‘ Bismarck’. This photograph, 
ruiser ‘Pring yp, He battleship when in actjon*against H.M.S. 
nortly before ARK by other units of the Royal Navy 
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. ak: ae hy the RAE, The intensifiea: e 
ae wick after an attack by the I Bes 
: | the German city of Brunswick Sii] gnires during 1943 and loM was ¢ 
lundreds of fires burning in the overs on Germany's industrial ae ane 
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Men of the Fourteenth Army in Burma keeping their rifles trained on a pagoda as they cleared Japanese - Imperat wan pes 0 | 
snipers from the aréa after the recapture of Mandalay on March 20, 1945, Less than two months wae al 
later the fall of Rangoon to British forces completed the destruction of the Japanese armies in Burma 
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: a enerdl Admiral von Friedeb@rg, and (back to the camera) Colonel Poleck (left) and General Kinzel 
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Lord Mountevans, as he afterwards became, 
was a lovable fellow, not perhaps very péliti- 
cally informed and as rather simple man in 
many ways, but his physical courage was im- 
mense. When he was my Captain in the 
‘Repulse ’ he once startled me by saying that 
qit-Bits had asked him to write an article 
about the Board of Admiralty and that he, 
Evans, thought they were a lot of BF.s and 
perhaps it was time someone said so in a 
tactful manner, and how did this idea strike 
me as a theme for the article? Evans seemed 
genuinely surprised when I respectfully 
advised him that I could’ think of no more 
SA certain way of ensuring that there would be 
= a sensational court martial. 
Incidentally, it was at this time in 1928 
that I was sent for by our Admiral in the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron and told that he had 
x noticed I was to give a lecture about the late 
} © Admiral Lord Nelson. The Admiral com- 
4 mandjng the Battle Cruiser Squadron trusted 
that I realized it would not be in the interest 
of the Service to mention the undoubted fact 
that Nelson had committed adultery. , 


eAdmirals—I have had three in my family— 
but Admirals are relevant to the Story I am 
now going to tell you about the Beaver and 
the Admiral; and, frankly, I do not expect you 
to believe a word of it. 


_ Factory Defence Section 


eae” The Factory Defence Section was in full 
and illegal working order with myself as 
Director, the late Babe Barnato with his cars 
i: T as the Transport Section, a girl from the India 
Office, a paymaster commander, an ex-R.A.F. 
wine merchant from France, two ex-Army 
officers from a crammer’s establishment, an 
ex-colonel, head of a great firm of contractors, 
an artist, and the indispensable Margaret, as 
the principal members of my staff. I wish I 
could tell you how I ordered 400 cars over 
the telephone frgm Standards and we turned 
them into little armoured cars called Beaver- 
ettes. We had our private supply of arms from 
the United States—the Beaver fixed that one. 
But I must get on with the Admirals. 

__ The Vickers factory at Weybridge had been 
‘pwombed and the Beaver sent for me to com- 
Plain that the workers were not convinced 
they were being given sufficient warning. What 
was to be done? 

The Beaver suddenly saw the answer. He 
had noticed, he said, a number of sailors walk- 
ing the streets. Why not put sailors on the 
roofs of factories? Sailors, he said, were hawk- 
eyed men. 

I pointed out to him that the sailors.he had 
Seen were conscripts who, for all we knew, 
Might have been short-sighted compositors in 
Fleet Street a few months earlier. 

3 Le mind. went up into second gear. 
“Milors are no good we’ll have officers’. 

i Before I could deal with this notion he 

Moved into top gear, and addressing me by 

e title he used when I was in favour, he 
Said ‘Boss! Let it be Admirals! We'll have 

Mirals ’, 

i Delighted with this master-stroke the Beaver 
ontinued: ‘Now you get might on to A. V. 
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I could tell you a few more stories about - 


Alexander and ‘say we wacom PUD HE Yo} 


bless you! No: =e 
~- Now Boss, don’t 
ie pe the Admirals’, ae Sa ae S Michael, con 
Fitst Lord wt to my office and rang up the the Boss here peel t aa € an 
a ts e I ae in effect that I Boss, you aS 
o trouble him, but i i i = 
to keep the record straight I had tp Sea eee 


a 
my Minister's j $ Admiral! I speri sleepless hou 
pee ee Instruction and ask for some by ae Lee eRe 
doyn destruction on my facto 
Royal Navy, you Admiral, to 
factories in the everlasting arms of t 
Navy! Brood over them as the Seraphi 
Cherubim encompassed the ark. A 

The flood of biblical analogy p 
for some minutes, and then the Beaver, 


asthma was bothering him, sat down. 


; What for? ' inquired A. V. 

Special duties’, I answered 

“Such as?’ ? ; 
fare ae a prolonged silence after I re- 

: itting on the ro i 
eee. roofs of aircraft fac- 

Fearing that I might have given my old 
friend a stroke I hastily added: a You can 
forget all about it; I expect the Beaver has 
by now’. 

An hour lgter I was summoned to the pre- 
sence of my Minister. He was sitting in the 
centre of a semi-circle of managers of aircraft 
factories, and as I entered he was asking one 
of them why he had not been able to get him 
on the telephone at 2 a.m. 


o 
A matter of status 
The Admiral, catching my ‘eye, said 
will be my status? ° A 
“Your stattus’, exclaimed the Beaver. 
Boss, you write his staftus on a bit of pa 
and I'll write my idea’. pee 
I had written Director of Morale on my bit — 
of paper when the Beaver snatched it from 
my hand. c oe 
‘No good’, he declared. ‘Thats why m 
paper has a bigger circulation than yours’. SAG 
‘Mine’, I said sarcastically, ‘is a quality 
paper’. 
‘I read it’, said the Beaver. ‘I've cut out 
that bit you wrote about me `. ere = 
What I had ¢ftd about him was tliat he was 
like the Lord Mayor at a football match. It 
couldn't start till, he had kicked the ball, but 
he often kicked it in the wrong direction. = 
The Admiral had listened to all this with 
visible astonishment, but he got a real shock 
when the Beaver, leaning across his desk, — 
said: ‘ Admiral! Call yourself God!’ 
A moment later we were in the corridor. 
‘Is he tight? ', inquired the Admiral. ‘ And 
now what the hell is this job?’ $ 
This was the question I had been asking 
myself for some hours, and the answer I came 
up with was that within a couple of hours the — 
Admiral would be on full pay, which meant a 
rise of £2,000 a year, and he would then pro- 


Double-crossing ‘Boss’ 


As I came into the room the Beaver blew 
up in a big way, and the assembled company 
were amazed to hear the great man shout at 
me: ‘Boss! You double-crossed me! Yes you 
did! I rang up Alexander and he told me you 
said we did not want Admirals. Now, we want 
to work together, don’t we?’ 

‘Yes’, I replied. 

‘Then you get the Admirals’, said the 
Minister. ; 

“J will get the Admirals’, I replied, and 
withdrew with as much dignity as I could 
muster. 

As the door closed I heard the Beaver say- 
ing: ‘I phoned you at 2 am. about those 
propellers ...’. 3 

I got on to the Admiralty and asked the 
Second Sea Lord if he could meet me for 
lunch with a list of retired Admirals who 
might be available for special duties with the 

Jinistry of Aircraft Production. ~ t y 
He eaved with a list and when I looked at ceed ina Rolls Royce, with a disaðled R. 
it I made some derogatory remarks. ‘There's Officer as his Flag Lieutenant, e to Ta 
a war on’, he said, ‘what do you expect—a the big aircraft factories and givent e workel 


i ys? is the job, any- pep talks. gee 
coesion ea ” Next day the astonished Admiral left 
how?’ š mM) 


i i S nly his tour. The uproar which ensued 7 
I dodged this question because I saage y tour, The uproar. Wl ata 
noticed a splendid name on the list. No less castiga e Í ob a nea 
a personality than Sir Michael Hodges who, in front of a chearn z wa n 
well over sixty-five, was gallantly serving at workers an old te be & non 
3 ve rank of commander. the last to take cover WHER ” o 
p e ae I said. ‘The job is very was the beginning of a aizue BE a x 
dential at the moment and the details cannot be told here but na ta 2 
confi nae ing worked out’ sions which once more ee s Bea 
DA Sir Michael tursed up and, after send S me and say: r h 
aa a a ae s Di ee £ ES Admiral left, but only after an 
ee es ae i, hear view with the Minnema taal oe Navy 
ae Minisjer himself. We a BO ee ee eR Gey: ae 
= + May I offer a word of advice. ; Doun 
oe Dd a what your status will be. San ae an 
e ca 5 Fi , Ministry’ sai K owards, ¥ 
3 solutely ital in the Ministry - ay ; 
eG arene you say’, agreed the Admiral. them’. 
‘He owns the Daily Mail, doesn’t pe ae 
\ «yot yet’, I replied. ‘He is the boss of 


Express’. 
Į went 


Adm 
in to see the Minister and rapan sai 
d an ‘Admiral outside, but I wame e 
aa that he w8s in commander's uniform. 
ain. UP State Mu ‘Hazr 
é es y 7 
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FıL$ CRITICISM runs to extremes. There 


are the novices, discovering life by way of the 
screen, still drunk with the jargon of the cut- 
ting room and the set. And there are {he 
veterans, who have had to report for ten years 
and more on too many bad films as well as 
the good ones. Because films 
are so very expensive to 
make, the marketing pres- 
sures on both types of critic 
are great. These critics tend 
to slip rather easily into the 
optimistic attitudes of the 
film industry itself. I recently ` 
came on the phrase ‘ overall 
visual styling’ in a critical 
quarterfy, and statements of 
artistic method extracted on 
the set from a busy director 
can be ,pathetic a couple of 
years later. The present 
trend, and a laudable one, is 
to root lustily for any direc- 
tor—Mann, Losey, Kubrick— 
who can leave his signature 
visible after the ‘front office’s 
processing has been done. 
But there has never been 
room for a Dr Johnson in 
this atmosphere. Hence my 
delight at Kingsley Amis’s 
opinion that ‘at the moment 
the cinema is in a phase of 
galloping decadence ’. I take him to mean by 
this that the cinema is favouring overall visual 
Styling at the expense of content. Certainly 
the international art cinema is. : 
~ J am still laughing at the closing sequence 
of Antonioni’s La Notte, the one where the 
husband and wife are making love at dawn on 
a golf-course. Were they actually in a bunker? 
If so, and someone solemnly drags in a 
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. * The horizontability of the Po marshes is frilliantly used in Bais * (1946) 
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reference to Hitler’s bunker and the fall of 

Berlin, well, it would be the, director’s own 

fault. He may have chosen the site with 

satirical intent, but he just does not seem to 

care about the connotations it has for many 

of his @udience. As for golf, the attitude seems 
° 


se EDS 


the closing sequence of The Third Man (1949) 


to be, our servants will play that for us. 
Although the sequence has Antonioni’s signa- 
ture on it, what does it mean? 

It is annoying to be treated in this casual 
fashion by Antonioni, Resnais, and Patroni 
Griffi; still more annoying when solemn inter- 
pretations sprout up round episodes in which 
art-work by the camera is covering a loss of 
grip on the subject, and presents two versions 
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‘and figures in:the cinema --. 


e 


of the truth. There are two Notos in L’Avven- 
tura, for example. One of them is full q 
observant, hungry-eyed Sicilians; the other ds 
so torpid that a pair of tourists can ring the 
church bells like mad without causing a riot, 
There are more pretentious absurdities in 
these films than most of us 
care to admit. From them it 


dossier of decadence. All the 
same, however mannered and 
dated they may appear ina 
few years’ time, they do bear 
the stamp of the nineteen- 
sixties and the directors have 
enough in common tõ be 
regarded as a school. 

e The recurrent theme is of 
well-off, handsome young 
men and 
round in a. bemused way, at 
odds with any environment 
they happen to be ip. It has 
been accepted as a welcome 
reaction to the rough edges 
of social realism, and the 
languid elegance of the treat- 
ment, pepped up from time 
to time by injections of vio- 
lence, is hipsterish and up 
to date. Perhaps it is the 


Joseph Cotten and Alida Valli in drug addict’s rhythm, basic- 


ally. In the cinema’s history, 
I think this style is rather more than a man- 
nered interlude, because it has arrived at a 
new relationship between landscape and 
figures. 

Owing to its association with folk-art, enter-. 
tainment, and Hollywood myth, the cinema has | 
needed a long time to be taken seriously, other 
than by minority» groups. °Therefore it is 
dangerous to generalize, because much of the 


would be easy to compile qa = 


women drifting , — 
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A obvious, elementary research has not yet been 
gone. For instance, I do not think there has 
peen an authoritative study of the way it has 
used landscape. My own impression Is that the 
commercial film has wsed it, with the important 
exception of the western, either as a back- 
ground to action or as à source of exotic 
stock-response. Classics like The Gold Rush 
and The General, great action films as well as 
comic, are located as far apart as Alaska and 
the deep south, but the landscapes are strictly 
functional—places where it can seem quite 
natural to eat a boot or take shelter in a 
swamp. Although the scenery is essential, 
there is no lingering over it. The approach 
here resembles that of early reporters on the 
Lake District, whe disregard the visual beauty 
and merely note the iron-ore deposits. 

At the other end of the cinema’s range there 
are The Sheik and the biblical films, novelettish 
romances 1n which the settings, a major factor, 
are a product of showmanship, ultimately 
theatrical. This is De Mille’s flavour, ` even 
wheg he is using alternate shots of Niagara 
Falls to drown the Egyptians, It is also the 
flavour of a humble ancestor of L’Avventura 
called Song of Sorrento, in Which Jan Kiepura 
and his tenor voice serenaded Betty Stockfeld 

ə at a coastal hotel. Years after seeing this I got 
to know the location well, and was able to 
measure how lepidly theatrical the film treat- 
ment had been. 

One can sum up the commercial film’s use 
of landscape in its first forty years by saying 
that it merely shows the gap between Holly- 
wood and serious art, past or present. But, as 
I said, the towering exception is the western. 
In many westerns landscape is spread out in 
order to locate the action. In the best of them, 
say The Covered Wagon, it insists on being 
significant, until it reaches the epic formula 
of horsemen in Monument Valley. Contract the 
landscape, keep its figures, and one is left with 
the mean posturings of westerns on television. 
But the cinema has been forced into landscape 


variations, and no doubt by a-living pioneer 
tradition. ` 

Another groove," existing very much apart 
from entertainment movics before the second 
world war, carried forward the documentary 
as practised by Robert Flaherty. His method 
was to get to know the people of some remote 
‘community and give them the high romantic 
treatment. This was full-blown nature worship, 
noble savages in lyrically beautiful scenery. 
I have seen it claimed that the cinema has only 
lately Become an art, but Flaherty surely raised 
the medium to that level long ago. His lyrical 
Images and romantic vision are as much the 
end of a road as Turner's in landscape paint- 
ing. For set pieces—a Polynesian festival, a 
Storm off the Isle of Aran—Flaherty is un- 
Surpassed. Of course, his fishermen and their 
Wives are idealized, after the manner of 
Riders to the Sea, with Flaherty’s camera doing 
the job of Synge’s language. In reverse of our 


wann : : ; 
ia geent search for ‘happenings’, everything 
E Se 1S composed—dynamically, though—and the 


ation is never blatant. He creates the 
ae that his amateur, primitive actors 
Wee: behave beautifully, like this, and that 
a nic rollers have the ordered progression 
nä Symphong. Eisenstein had a different, but 
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art—by the theme, by the director’s search for i 
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Scene from The Innocents (1961), set in Sheffield 
Park, Sussex, with Martin Stephens and Pamela 
Franklin as the children Miles and Flora, and 
Deborah Kerr as Miss Giddens, the governess 


of Mexico. He indulged it far beyond the needs” 


of Soviet politics. 

The war put a stop to such all-out, lyrical 
use of landscape. Fròm then on scenery, where 
it dominates a sequence, is likely to point an 
ironic comment or a threat. Although Mile- 
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4 ate RAE 
though, to see landscape eme DAE into 
committed cinema. Visconti’s fSherwomen on 
their cliffs are as much idealized as,Flaherty’, 
with the bias towards classical statues; and jhe 
horizontability of the @o mars&es is brilliantly 
used in Paisd. } 
realism, Bergman lays on the sull architec- 
tral treatment for a summer night on a 
baroque estate, and in commercial films— 
motion picture postcards like Three Coins sin © 
the Fountain—the postcards improve. All 
along the line, the cinema was slowly narrow- 
in} the gap between itself and visual art, 
helped along by the boom in sculpture and 
painting. The small international art cinemas 
were educating an influential minority public 
in landscape, by way of Renoir and the 
Japanese films. š 
One can trace this infiltration of the cinema 
by fine art in the use made of a baroque mas- 
terpiece, the Trevi fountain. Not long after 
the general release of Three Coins, I saw 
pennies and threepenny pieces in Arcer’s 
ornamental basin at Chatsworth. The idea had 
caught on. There was a charming documentary 
about the Trevi fountain, and then its incor- 
poration into modern myth with Ekberg bathing 
in it until the jets were switched off. The play- 
ful yet grandiose staginess of baroqué exactly 
matches Fellini’s temperament in that episode 
from La Dolce Vita. Outdoors, as garden lay- 
oxt, the styles anti-natural, rigid geometry 
imposed on paths and hedges. Fellini seizes on 
this too, where the aristocrats wander out of 
doors after their all-night party and meet the 
old Principessa and her stately procession. 
Later, when I read the conflicting solutions 
of L’Année Dernière à Marienbad, I was sur- 
prised that nobody looked at the-setting as a. 
key to the style of the film. A great deal of 
the effect is conditioned by a vast, formal gar- 


stone’s platoon of G.I.s at Salerno see nothing? den, Resnais has understood that these places 


of the limestone mountains above the bay, a 
few acres of land near a farm carry the full 
weight of the climax. For the farm is an enemy 
strongpoint and those acres are fatally danger- 
ous to cross. 

After the war there were signs in the cinema 
of an informed use of architecture and land- 
scape. Very soon, in 1949, came Carol Reed’s 
The Third Man, which I believe to have been 
a major influence qn cinema in the sixties. 
Reed used Viennese baroque as something 
photogenic in itself and as an ironic contrast 
to his characters, who.seem not to be aware 
of it. For one of the greatest long shots in 
film history he also used baroque formal gar- 
dening, an avenue of the kind, English land- 
owners destroyed wholesale in the eighteenth 
century because the style was associated with 
despotism. One sees Alida Valli at the far end 
of onè of these avenues, with Joseph Cotten 
in the foreground, after Harry Lime’s funeral. 
Will it be a ‘happy ending’? Will she link up 
with the faithful American in close-up? As she 
walks towards,the camera, it seems to take 
hours and finally she walks past him, without 
even a glance. The mood is like that of the 
woman in Pasroni Griffi's IL Mare who tells 
us that she died a year ago. 

The drifters are always wandering round 
in long shot. Why did the dominant influence 
of The Third Man take ten years to register? 
I suppose because neo-realism worked against 
it. There is no formal architecture in the Rome 


discourage slovenly movement, go well with a 
starchy etiquette, and run to alsof garden 
statuary. Human beings on the move through 
them can look transitory and pathetic. Alexan- 
der Pope, toiling hunchbacked along the hard 
pathways of Hampton Court, was among the | 
leaders of the reaction against them. g 

The reaction ended in gently curving planta- 
tions reflected in lakes, an authentic example 
of which is Sheffield Park, the setting so bril- 
liantly exploited in The Innocents, rather late 
in the cinema’s history, but none the less wel- e 
come for that. All this is a long way from the 
realistic idea of filming on location, 

What has happened? A breakthrough to 
better visual standards, more sophisticated 
ones at any rate, by a few pioneers? Not en- 
tirely. By the beginning of the nineteen-sixties 
both commercial and art films were ready to 
exploit anything in which the cinema screen 
has the edge on “television, and this includes 
architecture and landscape: . healthy competi- 
tion. One of the heat effects in Lawrence of 
Arabia throbs on the margin of two-colour 
masses like an abstract by ‘Rothko. Also the 
boog in tourism, and home colour-films re- 
placing souvenir postcards for many people, 
had educated the public's eye. So many real 


landscapes, seen by so many people, so hur. 


tied], may have itd to a feeling of Haying no 
secure place for oneself in any of them. => 

The d@ifter films are about affluent people 
in search of a coAtext. We follow them through 


ain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


lure of a grainfie et: ; ici _ of Bicycle Thiew& or Accattone. It is amusing, 
; grainfield or the caches gna HsBc p2 
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OMtside the sphere of nop- 2 


«os e 
atfol “scenery which holds out some pro- 
= mise for thenî as sophisticated urban tourists. 
Whatever the promise may be, it «is not ful- 
filled. One of them, forlorn at Capri in the 
 eff-season, says ‘You're left alone with the 
yew’. At the end of La Dolce Vita they come 
` out througha pine plantation on to the shore 
at dawn, after their party. The only person 
 who.seems at home in the landscape is a young 
girl, seen briefly before in the film. She calls 
out to the hero, who listens muzzily through 
his hangover. He cannot make out what she 
says, and cannot reach her because a chanfiel 
separates them. With a shrug he walks slowly 

away. 

‘The nymphs have departed, having, left,no 
addresses’, like the woman whose disappear- 
ance is the axis of L’Avventura. One may grow 
impatient with the languid, half-hearted 
searching of these people. All they can find 
to do in Noto (L’Avventura) is to damage an 
architectural drawing and ring the church 
bells. They are following any kind of impulse, 
and it leads them nowhere. Often a character 
like the hero of L’Avventura, an architect who 
had sold out to commercialism, is too brittle 
to justify the attention given him. He seems 
a projection of show business's own glossy and 
saleable conscience. Although the capricious 
charm of the people and the mannered chic 
of the black-and-white photography could 
quickly date, it remains interesting thatea 
group of the best living directors have taken 
this path. Whatever one thinks of the futile 
people, they do generate a°strong mood of 
disorientation and‘loss. And in the history of 
' the cinema these films have arrived at a new 
relationship between landscape and figures. 
They usually occur in tamed, humanized land- 
scape, and the director’s awareness of the am- 
bience is not shared by the characters. Nobody 


AT LEAST ONCE during the summer term 
we try to give our boys, or some of them, a 
i day in the fresh 2ir, away from their natural, 
everyday surroundings. This annual departure 
from routine eases the social conscience of 
the staff, and the boys put up with it for our 
sake. It does not, after all, last for long, 
and they return with renewed appreciation 
to the daily, and nightly, delights of dockland; 
to the grit and the grime, the noisy cobbled 
streets, the treeless squares and jiggers. 
This time we were spared the usual task of 
deciding where to go by the fact that the 
county cricket team was due to pay one of its 
egre visits to our city at a time suitable to us, 
and a few of the boys had asked whether we 
couldesee the game. One does not stop to 
question whether a day at a cricket matgh is 
an educational visit; it would be like doubtfng 
the „propriety of the morning service. It was 
decided that twenty boys and two’ teachers 
would attend the first day of the mateli.. 
* »« some of the boys were actually interested 
in cricket: Bill, for instance, himself*a power- 
„fal performer with the bat, and Erbert, his 
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in JL Mare reacts either way to the maestrale, 
the lovingly photegraphed bender of trees. 
hen the bars open. e 


They want to know w. 
The people may be decadent enough, but 
not always the films. I think it is best to forget 


Jeanne Moreau’s interminable walks throygh 
Milan and Monica Vitti’s through a Roman 
suburb. I enjoy them as thinly disgifised 
travelogue and not much more. About their 
impulses and the trite encounters they lead 
to, I don’t much care. The important thing is 
the feeling of a search, a groping for some- 
thing lost, even if it is only a brief love affair 
that happened last year, or a woman who 
scarcely shows up in tke film at all. Af bottom, 
I suppose, it is a search not only for ways of 
filling in time but for true feelings in a hectic, 
mechanized society. Especially when set 
against durable works of art, these people are 
anachronisms. 

In The Third Man everybody in Vienna is so 
busy intriguing or surviving that it is the 
architecture which seems an anachronism, a 
pompous gesture from the past. But against 
the gloomy splendours of Resnais’ garden in 
Marienbad, the human beings are frail and 
transient, more vulnerable than the figures in 
a Watteau park landscape, even farther off 
then they are from the confident rigour of the 
despots who had the ornamental çanal squared 
off and the terrace aligned. The poetry is in 
the scale of the figures and in the director’s 
choice of a background they cannot compete 
with. L’Avventura ends with its pair of char- 
mers utterly dejected, out of doors in the fore- 
ground of a stretch of ancient wall. Cacoyannis 
brings the heroine of A Matter of Dignity, her 
vapid young millionaire suitor, and his gleam- 
ing car together, all carefully distanced from 
the Acropolis. 

The director’s comment is in the contrast. 


se | A day out of school , 


by CYRIL HUGHES 


younger brother, who ate least feigned an in- 
terest in the game because of the opportunities 
it provided for annoying Bill. There were 
Michael, a neat and unflashy player himself 
with a quiet appreciation of the skill of others, 
and Ali, our little Pakistani boy, who bowls 
leg-breaks and googlies of unpredictable weird- 
ness. Arry, though no great cricketer, is apt 
to give our school games a startling tone by 
turning up in white flannels, so that he was 
included in the ‘party, along with Konnie, 
Jimmy, and Joe, three of our coloured boys, 
whose main contribution to school cricket is 
t= make Arry’s flannels look whiter. 

We also took Billy Green and his first-aid 
box, of course, in case of emergencies. Then 
there were Tommy Brothers, included to give 
him a chance of sleeping in t®e sun instead 
of in the classroom, and Ginger and Snipe 
included for no good reason except to sive 
the teachers left in school a break. Snipe, as 
a matter of fact, rarely causes any trouble. It 
is just his presence that is obnoxious; he 
offends by being rather than by doing. Ginger, 
on the other hand, is not offensive at all. Ha 
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> A Foren, 
His technical means 1s the long shot. Pre. 
viously one may have thought sf the long shot 
as a. cliché to end films, or a means of estah. 4 
lishing position in narrative, or a rest from a 
close-ups. But in the drifter films the long shot 
is used continuously. So far it has been the 
film signature of the nineteen-sixties, some. ` 
times ravishing, sometimes a bore, but a means 
of deploying actors significantly, of conducting 
them through a beautiful, alien environment; 
and, like the landscape, the long shot is one 
of the cinema’s advantages over television. Yt 
requires the big screen. 

Having made its contribution, technically 
and in catching the mood of its time, the for- 
mula of the drifters must be almost played 
out. Fortunately, it is only a part of the må 
cinema’s progress towards a respectable place 
in the arts. If the figures are not affluent 
loungers, victims of their own leisure, but 
characters with a purpose or a more invigorat- 
ing social context, there are other ways of 
placing them in landscapes, without abandon- 
ing the excitements of long shot. One of them 
is Brechtian: Bergman’s epic focus at times 
in The Seventh Seal, or Rosi’s alienation tech- 
nique tn Salvatore Giuliano, where the mas- 
sacre of communist demonstrators at Portella 
is shownes@ far off that it seems both nobody’s ° 
tragedy and everybody’s. 

Another alternative to brittle visions of the 
rich, urban tourist works the opposite way. 
It gives back authority to classical figures in 
a primitive, uncompromising landscape. When 
Antonioni’s people come upon raw natural 
scenery—the islands in L’Avventura—they get 
away from it as soon as they can. Electra, on 
the other hand, in the version by Cacoyannis, 
is impossible to imagine anywhere else. Land- 
scape is now a major factor in the cinema’s 
handling of epic and tragedy. 

—Third Programme 


is just perpetually in trouble, eternally ragged 
and dirty, unhappy when deprived of the com- 
pany of his pigeons. fe 
The club cricket ground where county 
matches are played is in the most remote and 
rural suburb of the city, a district normally 
visited by our boys only on foraging expedi- 
tions or for purposes of anthropological © 
search. In this part of .the city, the boys wil 
scathingly tell you, sex is wot they carry cpa 
in. They were subdued during the long bus 
journey, depressed by the increasingly fre- 
quent sight of trees and flowers, prostrated by 
the strength of the sunshine. After getting 0 
the bus they stood and looked about uneasily: 
All was strange and hostile. - D 
The ground itself is unexpectedly pleasant 
surrounded by trees and a high brick Vat 
During the bus journey we had impress? 
upon the boys the important fact that the hig” 
brick wall was to be respected. There were 
be no illicit entries into the ground: theeschoo! 
fund was standing the admissio& fee. The boys 
responded nobly. Xach and al} of them 
ga a A at the turnstile. í 
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we had : 
ag not a football match. At a county cricket 


atch, We declared, fireworks were out, what- 
TA “might” be the custom in the boys’ pen 
g the local professional football club. Rather 
T our surprise Ronnie, Arry, and Erbert 
: eekly surrendered several pocketsful of can- 
ip-raps, and flash-bangs, which would 
otherwise have enlivened the outfield proceed- 
“ings. The odd thing is that our boys are able 
tor acquire fireworks at any time of the year. 
At one end of the pleasant wooded ground 
js a large pavilion (style Georgian Tudor), at 
the other a concealed and little used railway 
line, and beyond that the river, from which, 
on rough days, there sweeps a wind that sets 
fast bowlers thinking in terms of hitting the 
' pavilion clock with the bails, and on talm, 
sunny days, such as this one, the gentlest of 
preezes brings a welcome coolness and a smell 
of untreated sewage. 


r 3 

: At home in a crowd 

1 Tot@lly unimpressed by the rural setting, the 
S poys scattered. They were at home in a crowd, 
i; and wriggled confidently away to their various 
2 vantage points. Bill and Arry, ftom a point at 
g wight-angles to the pitch, observed the batting 
s 


strokes. Michael and Ali parked theraselves on 
the grass in front of the members’ enclosure, 
and followed the game studiously from behind 
ihe bowlers arm. Erbert trudged disconsol- 
ately around the ground. We had insisted that, 
on this occasion, he should leave his abomin- 
able mongrel dog, Cain, at home, and now he 
wandered about like the man without a 
shadow. Three boys, we noticed, climbed on to 
= the handle of the heavy roller, and others 
< melted expertly away into anonymity if not 
invisibility. My colleague and I called at’ the 
beer tent to take in fuel for the labours of 
the day. We planned, in fact (this was at the 
headmaster’s suggestion, of course), to call in 
at the beer tent at regular intervals throughout 
the day, only partly for refreshment, The 
brewery that made the beer sold at the cricket 
ground was across the road from our school. 
Inevitably, therefore, most of the boys were 
acquainted with the taste of the product, and 
they constantly demanded that the brewery 
should be included in the approved list of 
3 “industrial visits’, ‘The neares’ big fact’ry, 
vassit’, they reasonably pointed out, “and yer 
Won’ take us thur’. We feared today that, 
banned from the point of production, they 


n f might try to sample the retail end of the 
Fi trade, Beer tents are not so forbidding as pubs. 


We emerged into a setting that might have 


a E been ‘made for Neville Cardus. The sun was 
a l gob the grass was green, the trees were plenti- 
pa ul,-the flannels were white. Even the cricket 


_ Was interesting at this stage, but that hardly 


e- 3 3 à 5 
ee gee ated: Tos true believers, interest was of 
off no concern; what counted was correctness. 


nce again I was fascinated by that unchang- 


ily, ; Ng liturgical spectacle which is presented 

Pr ay ‘ty summer on’ the cricket fields of England, 
a ‘tual which obviously has some obscure re- 
d can eee far back in history, The wickets 
an bails, for instance, have clearly developed 


m the trilithons of Stonehenge, and the 


m pe ~ function of the umpires is still there 
ee all t see. Hymanized, civilized, made gentle 


ven beautiful by the passage of time, 
imson saerificial daggers transformed 
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4lsb insisted that a cricket match. 
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into flashing golden bats, this immemorial 
form of sun worship continugs, and very plea- 
sagt it was this day, as we stretched in front 
of the pavilion and watched. + 

The sun was hot, the trees were shady, the 
grass was green, ball clicked soothifigly on 
bat.. . . But there was an interruption. The 
loudspeaker crackled in readiness for an 
announcement. Probably the usual appeal to 
people not to walk in front of the sightscreens. 
The announcem@ént came, in that weary, 
slightly annoyed voice that loudspeaker an- 
nouncements at cricket matches always have. 
It appealed to owners of cars in the car-park 
to cover their windscreens, as reflected” sun- 
beams were disturbing the players. We found 
Ronnie and Joe, at opposite sides of the car- 
park, signalling madly to each other by twist- 
ing driving mirrors. We also found Tommy 
Brothers asleep on the grass beside a car, and 
directed him to a safer but equally shady spot 
beneath a tree. 

The day passed pleasantly enough, as really 
sunny days spent watching cricket usually do. 
Bill and Michael and Ali and the few other 
experts keenly followed every ball and indus- 
triously filled in score-cards. Everybody had 
sandwiches for lunch, and in the beer tent 
afterwards—only just in, right ky the entrance 
—I discouraged Joe and Ginger from draining 
the dregs of empty bottles. As the only alterna- 
tive was to buy synthetic lemonade at the next 
tent,.the reproachful looks they gave me were 
probably justified. 


Wet cloths and smelling salts 


Billy Green was looking miserable, having 
so far had no call upon his medical services. 
We cheered him up by telling him that Tommy 
Brothers had fainted, and he waddled off with 
wet cloths and smelling salts. Later he was 
unaware of any deception. It takes so long to 
wake Tommy anyway that our lie was not far 
short of truth. : 

As the day wore on and the shadows grew 
longer, the game entered the doldrums. The 
experts stuck grimly at their task of concen- 
tration, but weaker spirits sought relaxation. 
Erbert sat on the back seat of an open tourer 
in the car park, listening to the car radio— 
which was broadcasting a commentary on a 
cricket match. = 

‘Much more excitin’, this, sir’, 
‘That game out thur’s gone dead’. 


he said. 


Indeed, the commentary did provide a colour 


and tension that the game we had been watch- 
ing now lacked, Not that much appeared to be 
happening even in the broadcast game, but 
the commentator compensated for that with a 
skill born of long years of making something 
out of.nothing. We heard snatches of it: 
«he walks back to his mark, he turns, he’s 
running up to bowl. One, two, three, four...’, 
the voice mounted to a climax of expectation 
and excitement: ‘He bowls!’ Well, after all, 
one thought, thats what the bowler is, paid for. 
Anti-climax followed: * And the ball is played 
safely and correctly back to the bowler’. We 
left the car-park without disillusioning Erbert 


on one point. The match being broadcast was, — 


in fact, the one we were watching. 
The sun sank lower, the shad 
longer, the score-board remaine 
Well-fed pigeons settled 
lires to peck at crymbs, as 


PREA 


Our boys’ patience wag not ing 
stentorian voice susp¥ciously like 
heard to exhort the batsmen 
y'aye a blushin’ bash? * The exho 
effect. The pigeons still strett 
molested. Yet there seemed to be 
them than a minute or so ago— re 
Ginger, *crawling stealthily about ins 
boundary, oblivious to everything. 
heady joys of mickey-hunting. The crow 
fascinated. It was certainly time to go. 
_ Near the exit we soon gathere 
complete except for Jimmy. We all tried 
spot him, except for Snipe, who took on las 
sardonic look at the game. I knew that Snipe, 
with his anti-religious, anti-moral fefvour, 
would hate the whole business. He is the so’ t 
of boy who makes bangs with bubble-gum i 
church, and now he indulged in a final, 
irreverent gesture. He watched the bowler 
trundle up to the wicket, and at the moment 
of delivery he yelled in a* voice tremendously 
carrying for one so small, ‘No ball!’ =a 
Perhaps it was coincidence, but the effect 
was electrifying. The batsman opened his 
shoulders, swung wildly, and sent the’ ball 
soaring into the astonished crowd for six. 
Somebody caught it, and received a round of ; 
applause. = Py 
“Ere’s Jimmy, sir’, said the boys while we 
stared at Snipe. Itewas—a breathless Jimmy— 
and we left the ground quickly. Dazed with 
sunshine, pleasantly tired, and variously im- 
pressed by the day’s experiences, the boys 
lined up happily for the bus. +: 
‘Come on, Ginger’, I said, ‘ open the gates’. 
Ginger grinned. He always tries to take his S 
acaptures on buses, and rarely succeeds. He © 
held open his jacket, and wiggled his wiry | 
little body. There was a rustling of wings, and 
four pigeons emerged from the mysterious 
recesses of his clothing to fly back to their 5 
fellows. ie 
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A fair catch? 


On the bus home, Jimmy, we noticed, w 
the centre of a subdued hum of intere On 
when he judged that we were too far out 
the suburbs to make it worth while turni 
back did he reveal the reason. ‘ Look. pi 
said. ‘ Ah thought praps yerd like this, for t 
school like’. And he held out a cricket ball 
first-class quality. Seeing my expr n, 
added defensively,“ It wur a fur catch, wurr 
Tharr'll save the school twenny-seven 'n 
tanner, sir’. And Michael, even honest, A 
abiding Michael, murmured, ‘After 
-they were due for the new ball’. 

It was wrong, of course. But wh £ 
of the alternative, of the embarrassing ex] 
nations, the recriminations, the sees 
justice that Jimmy would feel k er 

thi ad f 


decided to leave things as 


a quiet talk wi 
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At the Whitechapel Gallery there is one a Š 
those pioneering exhibitions at which that ™ 
institution excels, called ‘Young Common. _ 
wealth Artists, 1964’. There are paintings anq “4 
sculptures from countries as different as New a 
„Zealand, Nigeria, Singapore, and Jamaica, | 
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round the art galleries . 
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ECTIVE EXHIBITION of the 
Miró at the Tate Gallery, to- 
1l complementary show 
and book jllustratign at 
the I.C.A., is the cause for much Stee 
speculation about the nature of the work itsel 
and about its sources. It is no accident, that 
nearly all the artistic vitality of Spain has 
` come in the last hundred years from Cata- 
Jonią One still has to say that it is 
Spanish, despite the different lan- 
guage, since to deprive Spain of 
jts Catalan artists would be the 
equivalent of saying that there 1s 
no English drama after the Jaco- 
bean period because all the drama- 
tists of note were Irish. Yet with 
the exception of Picasso, who was 
porn in Malaga, and who anyway 
received his first artistic training 
in Barcelona, all the major Spanish 
artists have come from this region, 


THE RETROSP 
work of Joan 
gether with the sma 
of his graphic work 


by T. G. ROSENTHAL 


with their chains, W 
and all—and much bette! 
one most readily associa $ 
brilliantly coloured and eccentric 
paintings 
squiggles has to 
perhaps ,represen 
modern painting. Sor 
admirable, notably the self-port 
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language of blots and 
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t his real contribution to 
me of his earlier work is 
rait of 1919 and 
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which succeed “in giving neither an im. 
ab homogeneity by  slavishly 
following the international style of the modish 
oment nor of being specifically “local” in a 
In fact, although the. show ‘is, 

inevitably, uneven in quality, it contains a*Jot 
of work that is of much more interest than- 
its territorial provenance. The paintings of the 
British Guianian Frank Bowling, the Jamaican 
Vernon Tong, and the Singapore artist Mak 
Kum-Siew stand out immediately. Bowling ẹ 
paints with enormous vigour, using an imagery ™ 
combining Baconian figures and 
grimacing heads with spiral stair- 
cases and the all-embracing mouth 
of a jet engine, giving an effect of y 
barely controlled violence enhanced % 
by the fierceness of the colpuring, 
Vernon Tong also is touched with 
the violence which is the mark of 
sormuch of today’s most effective 
painting, and there is one stark 
work dominated by a bleeding 
corpse which harks back, for all its 
nineteen-sixties technique, to the 
romantic agony of Ftiseli. Mak 
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pi 


i i i i and \ 
ee iar race Bit hieny Kum-Siew has been, and ne oe her 
Barcelona is the home-of Gaudi will continue to be, compared wit! | byty 
and Miró. In Gaudi one Sees the Brett Whiteley; and indeed he fj 

sources of Miró, and in the land- shares with him the partially Lo 
scapes of Catalonia one sees the abstracted sexual imagery and the Si 
sources of both. large monochrome areas of paint, - Stocl 
Gaudi,* one of the presiding He is, however, for all that, a M < List 
geniuses of Art Nouveau and un- strongly individual artist with a AA he 

questionably the most exciting fine colour sense who is well worth DE 
architect of this century, brought watching. 1 R tot 
to his work the same proliferation i aS z ‘ee At Foyle’s Art Gallery one can | tions 
À of undulating curves and the same «Head of a woman’, 1938, by Joan Miró: from the retrospective exhibition sae die the first UE sneg ihg {note 
f. notorious police raid at the Warren an 


element of fantasy that we find in 
Miró. If one goes a few miles out- 
side Barcelona one can see the village of 
Montroig, where Miró achieved his communion 
with the soil, and the mountains of Mont- 
serrat, which are pure Gaudí created by 
nature, a kind of Sagrada Familia carved out 
of rock. With Miró there has always been 
a struggle between the feeling for the land 
and the fantastic, which was partially resolved 
by such paintings as ‘The Farm’, where the 
meticulously recorded blades of grass have an 
element of hyper-realism which is in itself a 
fantasy. 
In fact it now seems almost inevitable that 
Miró, after having flirted with Fauvism and 
Cubism, should have turned to Surrealism. 
The mercurial aspects had an obvious appeal, 
as obvious as those of the tragic clown which 
are never far from Mir6’s work, Miró, of all 
the Surrealists, has always seemed to be the 
e.sad one; when he paints, for example, some 
tortured and twisted flesh, it is entirely with- 
outethe infantile schoolboy glee that gleams 
through a Dali. Instead, it is crying ogt with 
a genuine pain. 2 
„Miró was also, as one can plainly see from 
the, Tate show, an innovator, not only in the 
sense that he created hi$ own style But also 
an experimenter. Worshippers of the great 
erg will be disappointed to see 
tfons of the ‘thirties 
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C-0. In Public Domain. UP. State, Museum, F 


of his work at the Tate Gallery, Millbank, London, S.W.1 


the ‘Standing Nude’ of 1918; but these are 
paintings very much of their time and almost 
interchangeable with the work of his contem- 
poraries. His later paintings, on the other 
hand, are done in a style which is entirely 
his own—a style which has almost become, as 
it were, so stylistic as to lose its art. Like Klee 
and Kandinsky, Miró has the ability to collect 
up unconsidered trifles and make of them pat- 
terns which are simultaneously engaging and 
significant. Like them, he blends purely 
abstract shapes with realistic 6nes; but where 
he differs from them is in the extraordinary 
fluidity of movement in his paintings. Although 
he often uses completely flat colours which 
change abruptig and without any “shading, 
these canvases possess a kind of continuous 
life. One’s only doubt about them is whether 
or not they in fact exhibit a penchant for the 
whimsical, as if life were teo serious ever to 
be seriously expressed. 

What is undeniable is that Miró- is a 
supreme entertainer. The hibition at the 
Tate is a constant delight to the eye; but in 
the end one cannot help wondering whether 
Miró, like Léger, is one of those painters who 
took their own path to avoid the overpowering 
shadows of Picasso, Braque, and Matisse in 
order to become the unquestioned leaders of 
the next class. e 
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Gallery exhibition of 1929, some of 
the paintings of D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence 
was not, by any stretch of the critical imagina- 
tion, a good painter, altħough more than any | 
other creative -Writer of ‘his generation he 
understood the act of painting. Yet only those 
who dislike Lawrence the man and the writer 
could fail to be moved by his paintings. They- 
are so patently an extension: of his literary, 
(and hence his own) personality that in a fe 
minutes of looking at them one can learn Ce 
much as by several hours of reading: , 
Lawrence’s paintings are, in effect, a mico © 
cosm of all that he was and stood for. They | 
are free, clumsy, at times lurid and sexually 
obsessed, yet forceful, direct to the point ° 
abruptness, and above all passionate. For a 
the crudity of their colouring ‘there {8 i 4 
genuine feeling for paint. Had he continu? 
as a painter, properly taught, and had he Bee 
able to rid himself of the ‘literary’ nature? 
the work, he might have been, as Strindberg 
was, a painter in his own right. aes, 


The Paintings of D. H. Lawrence has 
published by Cory, Adams and Mackay at B pro" 
Edited by Mervyn Levy, the book contains Teres 
ductions of all the extant and available pC 
together with essays by Harry T. Monee o 
Lindsay, and Sir Heybert Read; but does De ng 
tain Lawrence's ‘{ntroduction to these Panes 
which prefaced the 1929 publication by 
drake Press. 

anj; Lucknow 
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The Edito welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising 
THE LISTENER but resetves the right to shorten letters for 
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their bread buttered on both sides and also 


the National Health Service - 
they cannot servertwo masters without an ele- 


a Mrs Masterman is ‘ getting a little 


‘Talking about talks’ 


out of articles, Brir 
reasons of space 
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Sir, —I am grateful for Sir Stephe 


; i a 3 ; ment, of preference creepi i S 
i 3 aa ontributed to her fatigue beca London, S.W.1 VEERAYA K. SIVARAJ ee ~ correspondence TERE {ke explain A 
f z Bai eae it was. I said ae a Neel ie ambiguous telegraghes" oE a 
i 2 É A > cei Š Peer’ . Pet 
reach Service was inaugurated in that year; Judges as law-makers BS ee os see ie eee of i 
2 and this is not an insurance scheme at all— Sir,—I was a bit surprised at not finding week, a peat difference between these 
pase though many of its beneficiaries still seem to any reference to the influence of the Leading. miniscences and his current affairs broadcasts 
1 think it is. Counsel in the shaping ofthe law in Lord But if it is the difference between his talkin 
i “The Lloyd George Health Insurance Act of Devlin’s otherwise most illuminating talk on on the air about current affairs or reminis: ng 
h 1911 was indeed a magnificent pioneer achieve- “Judges as law-makers’ (THE LISTENER, in a pub, I would prefer to hear him ina pu 
f° ment, and as Mrs Masterman remembers (and August 20). Not only from reading but also talking about current affairs. 
d so do D Lloyd George had a terrible time with from oral communication I had come to tre For .current affairs, he has evolved a- L 
g, the dostors. But it was a limited scheme, like conclusion that ‘as often as not, it is the Bar Joquial style intelligible, and interesting, to 
h ‘the pioneer unemployment sick insurance in the first place which puts ideas [good as most people from eight to eighty. But in talk- 


well as bad, I suppose] into the minds of the 
Bench’. 

If this be the case, could Lord Devlin pos- 
sibly have overlooked the fact? Or, is the pro- 
cess so self-evident to the British public that 
no indication was necessary? Or, perhaps the 
Bar and the Bench are considered as one 
single body? 


scheme which accompanied jt. It attached 
medical benefits to the wage cortract and left 
uncovered the non-wage-earning wives (apart 
rom maternity benefit) and the children. 

Mrs Masterman refers to the opposition of 
the Webbs, and I seem to remember that Mrs 
Webb acetised -Lloyd George of ‘torpedoing’ 
her hopes for a unified national health service 
by tying his medical benefits to insurance. 
Yours, etc., 

London, W.8 Mary STOCKS 


Sir,—I am in full agreement with Mrs Mary 
Stocks’s talk on our Health Service (THE 
| y Listener, August 20) and in particular where 
~ she tackles the question of mixed practice— 
part paying and part National Health. I belong 
to the minority school of thought she men- 
lions. After having touched on a very sensible 
note, I was surprised to see that she touched 
4 false note by calling the National Health 
Service a free service. Not only Mrs Stocks but 
Most people in this country make the same 
mistake, ; 
= _ Let us not forgetsthat we contribute towards 
_ the expenses of the social services, and the 
State is only the functionary which looks after 
the ‘kitty’ and governs the institutional 
Ministrations concerned, and therefore these 
Tvices are not ‘free’. This truth must be 
definitely driven home so that the public can 
ae up to the fact that they are really paying 
ae ea they are getting and thus avoid 
a le Payment for any particular service. The 
tex who wish to pay for medical service may 
HIS outside the N.H.S, One must 
nee ne that any commonweal organization can- 
s Unction without public contributions. 
anen the -National . Health Service was 
troduced it was necessary to allow mixed 
E in order to lure the doctors into join- 
Ki e scheme. (The recent Belgian doctors’ 
kaes is a case in point.) Now that the 
ae Purpose has been served and that the 
rity of the doctors are in the scheme, the 
ltory bait can be safely removed without 
Dting the scheme. The deviants can be 
€d to contract out and establish practice 
No dowbt the daqctors are doing a 
job; but they also should learn to 


with society. They cexenod PRY Publi i 


Yours, etc., 
PAAvo SOUKKA 


Helsinki : 
Judge of the High Court ~ 


Tacitus, man of letters * 
Sir—In Tue Listener for August 27, Mr 
Martin Braun closes his letter with a rhetori- 


because the answer is rather paradoxical. ‘Is 
not even Mommsen still under an anti-German 
cloud?’ He is not, and he never was in this 
country or, to my knowledge, in any other 
western country, except perhaps Germany 
itself. ‘This great German liberal’, as Mr 
Braun correctly identifies him, allowed his 
liberalism a rare touch of passion on the ques- 
tion of anti-semitism. Is that part of the rea- 
son, one wonders, why, his many books were 
studiously ignored, for example, in all the 
learned footnotes (save in one chapter) in a 
large volume on Rome and Carthage published 
in Leipzig in 1943 by the once great publishing 
house of Kochler and Amelang? That book 
was designed, «the introduction tells us, to 
‘advance research into race-historical prob- 
lems’, The nine authors were all eminent pro- 
fessors of ancient history, classical philology, 
or classical archaeology in. Germany and | 
Austria. 

Mr Braun's tw quoque—Germany had its 
“erack-brained Nazi racialists’, England its 
Vansittart—is too, lame to merit a reply. But 
he should not stand unchallenged on the im- 
plication that only ‘crack-brained Nazi racia- 
lists’ were resporsible for the ‘misuse made of 
Tacitus’s Germania’. Let him Jook at German 
school editions of the Germania early in this 
when it was read in every gymnasium, 
dn’t invent Germanentum, after 


century, 
The Nazis di 
all. gA 


Yours, etc., 


ing as he thinks ‘ colloquially ’ about his past, 
he uses, obviously without realizing it, the sort — 
of service lingo of 1910-20 which is as dated 
as that of the R.A.F. wizard prangery of the 
second world war. I have forgotten the exact 
words, but I think they were ‘my fair com- 
panson’ in place,pf ‘the girl I was vith’. To 
my generation ‘my fair companion” is in the - 

Latin sense ‘horrid’ cliché. And I find this is 


` cal question which requires an explicit answer g Let the Commander persist in his Snecdote - 


true of my daughters, nearly forty years A 
younger. They have listened to current affairs 
King-Hall for years with fascination; and when i 
I suggested that to them‘ my fair companion” 
might have a period charm, like straw-boaters 
and side-boards, I was rebuked for irreverence 
to the King-Hall image. A i 
age, if he must, I assure him that if I offend, — 
it is with my goodwill—yYours, etc., + j 
Teddington ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


The ‘ermine’ portrait 4 
Sir—As your correspondent néticed (Tn 
Listener, August 27), Mrs Evelyn King Te- 
ferred to the Queen’s small black eyes in th 

Hilliard portrait at Hatfield. In fact the 
af 


of nearly all large-scale English portra 
the period are black because the pigment has 


lost its colour. This change is even mere oby ae 
ous in.the jewellery, where large q ntiti of Bee: 
jet seem mingled with the pearls and rub l. 


3 % 


but, like the eyes, these are emeralds and 
sapphires from which the blues have faded. 
In miniature painting, as in illuminated man 
scripts where the costly powdered lapis- 
was used, the blue has kept its colo 
Queen Elizabeth's hair was always ci 
by a wig after it hatl turned grey. She u: 
wore an auburn colour which was pro 
near to that of her own in youth: that 
every lady of her court app he 
the,same coloured hair probal 
more than loyalty to 


© by ELIZABETH 


PURING THE SUMMER of 1964 the aristocratic 
Europe of before 1914 has been frequently 
condemned for committing suicide in that 
year. And yet can any serious student of that 
pre-war period imagine that the state of 
Austria-Hungary, with William II’s Germany 
next door to it, could have failed te leatl to 
war? Is it possible to regard the ‘London Con- 
ference of 1912-13 as anything but brief 
pospite? There was far too much talk of 
Weltpolitik and German freedom — which 
meant German supremacy — for war to have 
- been localized in 1914 unless the Entente 
Powers had been anachronistically submissive. 
Twenty-five years later the world had learnt 
disenchantment with war as a solution. Even 
the communist-capitalist feud, reinforced as it 
was by. Russian patriotic anger over the loss 
of former Russian territory, might have re- 
mained a cold war indefinitely. In the intro- 
duction to the revised edition (as in the 
Penguin edition) of his study of Hitler*, Mr 
Alan Buiock states that he dssagrees with Mr 
A. J. P. Taylor ‘more than ever, now that I 
have re-read the documents’, as to the origins 
of the second world war. Indeed, hardly any- 
one can doubt that the war of 1939 was super- 
fluously provoked by one man, Adolf Hitler.; ‘ 
The theory of the end of the last truce in a 
thirty years’ war lingers on but lacks backing. 
It is worth observation that today’s map of 
Europe js in several ways like an exaggeration 
of the Treaty of Versailles. \ 


Propaganda techniques 

A recent study by Z, A. B. Zeman, sponsored 
by the Wiener Library, on nazi propaganda? 
makes Hitler’s techniques more comprehen- 
elI sible. ‘To stimulate emotion and violence, and. \ 
o benefit by their interaction, were the first! { 


f aims of Nazi propagandists’ at home and later) 
A abroad. Hitler was their master and their in-| 
: spiration. When he wrote down his ideasethey 
i x eemed flat, andeeven his outrageous sincerity 


seemed incredible. When he spoke, however, 
his evil Pied Piper was irresistible, at any 
rate to the Germans en masse; the technical 
development of broadcasting reinforced his 
oratory, while in Goebbels he found a Minister 
of Propaganda who was able and willing to do 
4 the rest. 

If Hitler’s use of propaganda was an essen- 
tial part of his technique and of his belief in 
violence, it was not primarily the success of 
his propaganda which accounts for the be- 

e paviour of the Western Powers, particularly 
"Britain, in the years between 1933 and 1939, 
In the circumstances anticommunism paid 

better dividends than anti-semitism, bt Mr 

Zeman is probably right in claiming that 

British policy towards Germany was indepen- 
dent, of nazi propaganda. Most people in this 
country wanted to be fair fo Germany, nursing 
© he illusipn that this would disarm Hlitler; 
they could scarcely be expected to Whderstand 

e. 
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as something quite unprece- 
dented. Hitler triumphed while he did because 
he was willing to risk the war which he ulti- 
mately required in order to fulfil his aims; 
in addition he believed that he could localize 
any military action tliat he chose tofrisk. This 
is why te discover that Hitler was not pre- 
pared for wholesale war in 1939 in no way 
@isproves his almost eager yilineness to risk 
it. s 


fhis man who w 


Policy of appeasement 

The policy of appeasement was profoundly 
humiliating; it was part of the war of nerves 
that this should be so. But looking back 
twenty-five years later one can see that, given 
Hitler's desire for a savage racialist empire, war 
on a big scale became inevitable at the begin- 
ning of Septensber 1939. As Professor Michael 
Howard has shown us, the British government, 
being unwarlike, thought only in terms of 
total mass war in the last instance. It could 
not risk anything so terrible until it and 
British public opinion at home and in the 
Dominions were convinced that any alterna- 
tive was worse. For months Hitler had planned 
to destroy Poland, which was on the way to, 
if it was not part of, the territory Hitler in- 
tended to conquer to the East. His pact with 
Russia was a temporary convenience on the 
road to the destruction of Russia, while British 
support of Poland, even the Anglo-French 
declarations of war on September 3, were tem- 
porary inconveniences, or so Hitler thought. 
By this time the whole practice of his propa- 
ganda had defeated itself, teaching the British 
that he understood no argument but force. 

Professor Trevor-Roper has made himself 
responsible for the publication of Hitler’s war 
directives in Englisht. As he points out in his 
introduction, and as the texts then illustrate, 
Hitler still hoped thatethe West would back 
out after his conquest of Poland. ‘If it had 
not yielded to threats, might it not yield to 
facts?’ Hence his early directives forbid any 
initiative against Britain or France, for he 
was slow to bekieve that this time he had 
failed to loglize the fighting.{ The Maginot 
a of the French naturally encouraged 

im. - 

The directives, display Hitler’s monumental 
arrogance. ‘His*war of conquest, even of 
extermination’ he here foretold in every 
detail. By October 9, 1939, he was telling his 
commanders that since 1648 a ‘ Franco-British 
world system’ had prospered by Germany’s 
His Arras ae EA ET 
be established Now all apnea ne 
in the West ‘could not be ai a ee Ss 
Flinging his assertion Gene Aaa 
Führer anes pro al = pee! apean he 
winter of Stalingrad. Ina a a8 2 DE 
A eee zn eed, his numbered 

res d through the summer of 
Mussolini’s fall and the defection of Italy. The 
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6 
last one was the fifty-first, dated November 3, 
1943; its tone was new, for it betrayed appre- 
hension, fear, and anxiety before the possi- 
bility of an invasion in the West. The least 
known and perhaps the most desperate of 
Hitler’s pronouncements is dated November 25, 
1944, and orders any of his commanders who } 
feels ‘that he must give up the struggle’ to | 
hand over his authority to any officer, N.C.0., 
or soldier who feels able to take over. 


Contrast between 1914 and 1939 


The sharpest contrast between 1914 and 1939 
was that in the latter year no enthusiasm was 
felt anywhere, only a sense of relief from 
shame in the West. Not dil Hitler’s propa 
ganda could persuade the. German civilian 
population to rejofce., Since’ the crisis of Sep 
tember 1938 Hitler had complained to his 
journalists that he had had to waste too much | — 
breath praising peace, and that the propaganda | « | 
switch must be forcible. When the time came’ ! 
it simply did not work. And yet it took th 
Germans nearly five years to find leaders who 
even then catastrophically failed jn theii 
attempt to eliminate Hitler in July 1944. ° 

A useful account of The July Plots bas 
recently appeared in English. Hitler, it seems, 1 
succeeded in making his National Sociâ 
state invulnerable internally; without ee 
experience of nazi rule it is impossible 
gauge the difficulty of overthrowing it. 
Federal Republic of today has been slow at 
uncertain in its tribute to the antinaZss- 1 eT 
summer, however, its postage stamps 
portrayed eight Germans who were erea 
for their opposition to Hitlèr. It ia t 
cult not to wonder what members © 


Hohenzollern family feel when Canel | 
postage stamps representing not only put 
p p ADE frenberé m 


Beck and the picturesque Stau 
also the pacifists, Tielmuth von 
Sophie Scholl. ° ey E 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


the House of Life ` 
By Mario Praz. Methuen. £2 10s. 

THE COLLECTOR’ S PASSION İS a heavy cross 
to_ bear: As every collector sooner or later 
discovers to his dismay, the mania for objects 
of art is very difficult either to excuse or to 
explain. The man who collects invariably finds 
pimself labelled as a heartless hedonist, and 
does penance for his sins by submitting to all 
sorts of inquisitions. Most of the questions, 
he will find, are concerned with finance. The 
non-collector always wants to know how much 
everything cost. If you admit to having made 
a bargain, you see in the face of your inter- 
locutor an immediate surge of envy. The man 
“jg busy spending profits which you have no 
intention of making. If, on the other hand, the 
collecter confesses to having spent a large sum 
of money, he is rewarded with.a pitying look. 
How can anyone amuse himself with such 
trifles? And so extravagantly? \ Mario Praz’s 
new book will not, perhaps, do much to 
‘Alleviate the situation, but it undoubtedly 
makes comforting reading for the collector who 
is (like myself) perpetually on the defensive 
about this’side of his life. Not that the book 
enters into an elaborate justification of the 
ethics of collecting. Praz knows as well as 
the rest of us—those of us who are collectors— 
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quit® a different sense from the man who 
would like to have the sum of money they 
represent. I envy him as I envy a man who is 
sitting down with appetite to a good meal. I 
see him across the restaurant, drawing up his 
chais to the table, consulting with the waiter? 
tucking his napkin under his chin. But then I 
suppose that nobody who has not had a love 
affair with a fine piece of mahogany will uñder- 
stand wha? I am talking “about. 

The sort of collecting which Praz ‘practises, 
and which forms the subject of his book, is 
deeply connected with the sense of the past—> 
the way in which objects help us to under- 
stand men and women, attitudes and customs, 
which would otherwise be hopelessly alien to 
us. When Praz makes a pilgrimage to the 
palace of Caserta to see two rooms which are 
depicted in pictures which he owns, we begin 
to understand the extent to which these docu- 
ments can compel the sensitive imagination. 
What Praz does not tell us, by contrast, is any- 
thing about the pleasures to he gained from 
owning contemporary works of art, the extra 
dimension which they bring to one’s own 
epoch : 

Above all—and this I think is a tribute to 
Praz’s skill as a writer—we see the way in 
which the masterpieces of the past, or even its 
minor artefacts, reward those who respect them 


s ree aaie 
later published in feur volustes, of "which 
this is a rewarding abyidgemené. Sometime — 
Guardee, briefly an M.P., always a boulevardier,¢ 
he*kept no journal; but he had a yivig memory 
of what his sharp eye apd quick,ear picked up. 
throughout life; andehe enjoyed a rich anec. | 
dotage which should now be shargd joyously 
with a large audience. He-is a source-hook for 
the “period novelist rather than the historian; 
a good deal of his ebullient record is gossip or 
hearsay, at times patently unreliable or ina® 
curate, and he was never a person of conse- 
quence. But life as seen from ‘the bay 
window of White’s’ had its significance, and 
never more so than during the Regency— O 
noctes coenaeque deum’; while the subaltern 
view of the „Peninsular War, Waterloo, and 
occupied Paris, have a fascination of their 
own. Gifted with a hawk’s eye to observe, 
Gronow could swoop on an individual or amt 
incident and strike without fail. Beside the 
puns and practical jokes are portraits etched 
with an incisiveness that Saint Simon might 
have envied. Vigny did not more powerfully 
contrast the moods of war than Gronow when 
he presents the massed cavalry charge— an 
overwhelming, long moving, line, which, ever 
advancing, glittered like a stormy wave of the 
sea when it catches the sunlight. On came the 
mounted host, while the very earth seemed to 
vibrate beneath their thundering tramp ’— 
preceded by the sight of two soldiers breaking 
ranks between “tacks, to shoot a wounded 
officer and strip him of his valuables. 
Every one of «he many readers whom 
Gronow deserves will pick his own favourite 
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j LE ARN j NG THE END of September and the beginning of October will brine new opportunities for education by means 
| of television and radio. The courses to be broadcast will cover a wide range of subjects: on science, the 
: arts, current affairs, languages, family affairs, teaching, and business studies. For some. of the courses 
| AT HOME there are special booklets and discs (available on September 15). These series are outlined below: an 
order form appears overleaf. 


of ten programmes ‘which will make a 
practical and technological approach to 
the past and will include many demon- 


ON RADIO `: LANGUAGE SERIES 


In the Third Network 


ON TELEVISION 


ypa: Th i R «strations. It will be introduced by Startin French 2 

r n e Science of Mañ . Nicholas Thomas, Assistant Keeper in £ 

ja SATURDAYS AT 12.0 the Department of Archaeology, Birming: Man and MONDAY 6.45 
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PURING THE SUMMER of 1964 the aristocratic 
Europe of before 1914 has been frequently 
condemned for committing suicide in that 
year. And yet can any serious student of that 
pre-war period imagine that the state of 
Austria-Hungary, with William I's Germany 
next door to it, could have failed te leat to 
$ war? Is it possible to regard the ‘London Con- 
ers ference of 1912-13 as anything but brief 
; respite? There was far too much talk of 
Welipolitik and German freedom — which 
meant German supremacy —for war to have 
been localized in 1914 unless the Entente 
Powers had been anachronistically submissive. 
Twenty-five years later the world had learnt 
disenchantment with war as a solution. Even 
the communist-capitalist feud, reinforced as it 
a was by, Russian patriotic anger over the loss 
of former Russian territory, might have re- 
mained a cold war indefinitely. In the intro- 
Ra duction to the revised edition (as in the 
Penguin edition) of his study of Hitler*, Mr 
- Alan Bufock states that he &isagrees with*Mr 
na - A. J. P. Taylor ‘more than ever, now that I 
2? have re-read the documents}, as to the origins 
of the second world war. Indeed, hardly any- 
one can doubt that the war of 1939 was super-; 
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~The war: "Hitler's ‘role 
by ELIZABETH WISKEMANN z0 
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fhis man who was somethirg quite unprece- 
dented. Hitler triumphed while he did because 
he was willing to risk the war which he ulti- 
mately required in order to fulfil his aims; 
in addition he believed that he could localize 
any military action tat he chose to*risk. This 
is why te discover that Hitler was not pre- 
pared for wholesale war in 1939 in no way 
gisproves his anes eager yitingness to risk 
it. 


Policy of appeasement 


«The policy of appeasement was profoundly 
humiliating; it was part of the war of nerves 
that this should be so.` But looking back 
twenty-five years later one can see that, given 
Hitler’s desire for a savage racialist empire, war 
on a big scale became inevitable at the begin- 
ning of Septensber 1939. As Professor Michael 
Howard has shown us, the British government, 
being unwarlike, thought only in terms of 
total mass war in the last instance. It could 
not risk anything so terrible until it and 
British public opinion at home and in the 
Dominions were convinced that any alterna- 
Be was worse. For months Hitler had planned 
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last one was the fifty-first, dated November 3, 
1943; its tone was new, for it betrayed appre- 
hension, fear, and anxiety before the possi- 
bility of an invasion in the West. The least 
known and perhaps the most desperate of 
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7 1 a House of Life J 
py Mario Praz. Methuen. £2 10s. 
JHE COLLECTOR’ S PASSION is a heavy cross 


bear. AS every collector sooner “or later 
discovers to his dismay, the mania for ohjects 
of art is very difficult either to excuse or to 
explain. The man who collects invariably finds 
himself jJabelled as a heartless hedonist, and 
does penance for his sins by submitting to all 
sorts of inquisitions. Most of the questions, 
he will find, are concerned with finance. The 
~ non-collector always wants to know how much 
everything cost. If you admit to having made 
a bargain, you see in the face of your inter- 
= locutor an immediate surge of envy. The man 
¥ is busy spending profits which you have no 
intention of making. If, on the other hand, the 
collectar confesses to having spent a large sum 
of money, he is rewarded with.a pitying look. 
Wow can anyone amuse himself with such 
trifles? And so extravagantly? > Mario Praz’s 
new book will not, perhaps, do much to 
%lleviate the situation, but it undoubtedly 
makes comforting reading for the collector who 
is (like myself) perpetually on the defensive 
about this’side of his life. Not that the book 
enters into an elaborate justification of the 
ethics of collecting. Praz knows as well as 
the rest of us—those of us who are collectors— 
y that such a justification is impossible. How 
can one explain, coherently and with a straight 
face; that money spent on a collection is not 
like other money, that it belongs to a different 
“realm of finance? But in this tour of his 
beautiful apartment in the Palazzo Ricci in 
Rome, he at least makes one feel that the 
Tewards can be proportional to the effort. Each 
Piece sets him off on a different train of 
thought: a failed marriage, a dead friend, 
Rome during the war, England before it—all 
of these are brought in by turn in a book 
which is, for al? its apparent casualness, 
extraordinarly clever in its construction. 
Professor Praz has always been attracted to 
the neo-classical style, on which he is now one 
of the great authorities. As he parades us 
i ee the entrance-hall, the dining-room, the 
ene the ante-room, he touches on themes 
his e are already familiar from other sides of 
ya pecs WY: Regency furniture, for example, 
a cee es „him to a brilliant paragraph on the 
j i nem of Keats. Without, I think, con- 
es Sly having the intention of doing $0, he 
Works see something of the way in which 
ae of art act upon us when we live with 
Re = NE tête-à-tête. Many collectors, 
think Praz is one, are driven towards 


fae out of a sense of fitness. Theirs is, 
id within a Ap organizing faculty, They carry 
Eisteng heir heads some image of the ideal 
Sy stana eee these material objects, whether 
Signs of iy umble, stand as outward and visible 
ft weir ideal, Thus each table, each chair, 
a ave a symbolical function as well as 
one. Yet, to save the collector from 


Drigg 
Wor, ness there is a deep sensuality at 
t Over aa him tgo. When*Praz waxes lyrical 


chandelier, an Aubussdn, 1 cat him in 


acquiri 
quiring works of art less from sheer covetous- 
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quit? a different sense from the man who 
would like to have the sum of money they 
represent. I envy him as I envy a man who is 
sitting down with appetite to a good meal. I 
see him across the restaurant, drawing up his 
chais to the table, consulting with the waiter? 
tucking his napkin under his chin. But then I 
suppose that nobody who has not had a love 
affair with a fine piece of mahogany will uñder- 
stand what I am talking about. 

The sort of collecting which Praz practises, 
and which forms.the subject of his book, is 
deeply connected with the sense of the past— 
the way in which objects help us to under- 
stand men and women, attitudes and customs, 
which would otherwise be hopelessly alien to 
us. When Praz makes a pilgrimage to the 
palace of Caserta to see two rooms which ate 
depicted in pictures which he owns, we hegin 
to understand the extent to which these docu- 
ments can compel the sensitive imagination. 
What Praz does not tell us, by contrast, is any- 
thing about the pleasures to be gained from 
owning contemporary works of art, the extra 
dimension which they bring to one’s own 
epoch. : 

Above all—and this I think is a tribute to 
Praz’s skill as a writer—we see the way in 
which the masterpieces of the past, or even its 
minor artefacts, reward those who respect them 
with a share of their own qualities, whether 
these be decorum and elegance, as here, or 
force and passion. Amd this, of course, is the 
only moral justification of wanting to surround 
oneself with works of art. 

EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 


Surgeon James's Journal, 1815. Edited by 
Jane Vansittart. Cassell. 21s. 

The Reminiscences and Recollections of 
Captain Gronow, 1810-1860. With an 
Introduction by John Raymond. 

Bodley Head. £2 10s. 


Both these books attest the wisdom of James 
Thurber’s advice to look around in awareness. 
Dr Haddy James, who in later life earned 
great professional distinction, found himself 
when a young man making his first trip abroad 
as surgeon to the Life Guards in what became 
the Waterloo campaign and othe subsequent 
occupation of Paris. He recordede his experi- 
ences in a journal and letters which now, 
felicitously edited, see the light of day again 
after a century and a half. They provide a 
living eye-witness account, Which every old 
soldier will recognize as authentic, of the 
battle, with its tale of confusion, mischance, 
and sheer luck; and what is, in effect, an 
absorbing guide-»ook to the Paris of 1815. 
James was an observant and reflective 
chronicler, who unaffectedly shares his experi- 
ences with the rĉader. He says no more of his 
military duties than to make it clear that the 
soldier needed as much courage to face ihe 
table as the battlefield, 

Gronow has been rescued from 
ian oblivion, His memoirs 
a century ago, and were 


operating 

Captain 
obscurity rather u 
were first serialized 
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later published in feur volustes, of wl 
this is a rewarding abyidgement. Sometime 
Guardee, briefly an M.P., always a boulevardier,® 
he*kept no journal; but he had a vivid memory 
of what his sharp eye apd quick ear picked up. 
throughout life; andhe enjoyed a rich anec 9 
dotage which should now be shared joyously f 
with a large audience. He-is a source-book for 
theperiod novelist rather thar the historian; 
a good deal of his ebullient record is gossip or 
hearsay, at times patently unreliable or ina@ 
curate, and he was never a person of conse- 
quence. But life as seen from ‘the bay 
window of White’s’ had its significance, and 
never more so than during the Regency— O 
noctes coenaeque deum’; while the subaltern 
view of the „Peninsular Wat, Waterloo, and 
occupied Paris, have a fascination of their 
own. Gifted with a hawk’s tye to observe, 
Gronow could swoop on an individual or amt 
incident and strike without fail. Beside the 
puns and practical jokes are portraits etched 
with an incisiveness that Saint Simon might 
have envied. Vigny did not more powerfully 
contrast the moods of war than Gronow when 
he presents the massed cavalry charge— an 
overwhelming, long moving, line, which, ever 
advancing, glittered like a stormy wave of the 
sea when it catches the sunlight. On came the 
mounted host, while the very earth seemed to 
vibrate beneath their thundering tramp ’— 
pregeded by the sight of two soldiers breaking 
ranks between “tacks, to shoot a wounded 
officer and strip him of his valuables. 
Every one of «he many readers whom 
Gronow deserves will pick his own favourite 
gems from this rich collection. Among many 
of the first water, this reviewer gives. high 
place to the eccentric Lord Dudley and Ward, 
who turned absent-mindedness to advantage; 
and to the encounter between Talleyrand and- 
Madame de Stael in a boat: “talking of eourage 
and devotion, qualities of which the ci-devant 
bishop was notoriously deficient, she put the 
question “ what would you do if I were to fall 
into the water?” Looking at her from head to 
foot, he answered, “ Ah, madam, you must be 
such a good swimmer ”’. This treasure hoard 
is rare value for money. * 
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Two-Way Passage. By Ritchie Calder. 
Heinemann. 30s. 3 
Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy ° 
By Herbert Feis. Macmillan. 30s. 

Two-way passage means mutual aid be- 
tween advanced and underdeveloped nations. 
Mutual aid means the practice of “ enlightened 
self-interest’, a policy by which wealthy 
nations will give assistance to those stricken by 
poverty and thereby help themselves in the 
long run. To be reajly mutual, in the sense of 
the U.N. agencies and UNRRA after the war, 
enlightened self-interest must involve the col- 
laboration of representatives of both theses . 
helpers and the helped; people must be taught ° 
how to help themselves; they must learn — 
beforeethey can teach, Where necessary, they 
must’ learn on their own: terms, even if this 
means struggling within and around supersii- 
tions and tabaos. And to show people whaj is 
possibi is not enough; teaching must he sup- : 
ported by goods, or resentment and frastration 

will set in, Most important, aid must be, con: 


8 a. e 3 
kA A Mri . 4 e 
‘dered a natiOn’s right,-not a form of charity. 
One bridles at, the ‘many labels and the 
*repetitions (partly the results of transfer- 
ring lecfures to the „printed page), but Mr 
Calder’s humanitarian argument deserves the 
ç= serious attention gover=nents will certainly 
= not give it. In his travels for the United 
Nations Mr Calder has observed poverty end 
disease at first hand, and his book is filled with 
ne pertinent examples of how the right kind of 
> Jid can succeed and 
is concerned with an international co-eperative 
effort toward the use of science and technology 
for the healthy enrichment, rather than the 
destruction, of an interdependent world. His 
ideals transcend ideologies, but he is not so 
far off the ground as to ignore politics. He 
is convinced that aid without strings could be 
a more reliable ‘political asset than aid based 
ón ‘ false” promises. 

Herbert Feis’s Foreign Aid and Foreign 
Policy demonstrates just how little impact 
Mr Calder's book will have. Mr Feis intends to 
show the relationships between American 
foreign aid and foreign policy, and he does the 
job afi too well...His book, for all its useful 

— information, is a collection of fears and sus- 
picions and instructions for caution. Ad- 
mittedJy, America must be prepared to give 
more (and even unqualified) foreign aid; but, 
says Mr Feis, one must remember the political 
mutability of nations. Nations must earn the 
right to” aid and be sympfmietic to United 
States interests and ideals (particularly social 
equality and private enterpeise). The struggle 
against communism has been the ‘energizing 
cause’ of American liberality (a tone of 
annoyance here), and one must be wary of 
nurturing a new rival or enemy. Aid must 
ensure America’s security, reputation, and 
‘decent greatness ’. 


f Theræ is nothing enlightened about these 


carefully guarded statements of American self- 
Be interest. Only touched upon is the need for 
people to be helped to help themselves. No- 
E „where does Mr Feis mention, as Mr Calder 
m= does, the two per cent. of American national 
income invested in foreign aid, the food sur- 
pluses bought up by the government and left 
to rot, the Paley Reports stress on imports 
for indusjry, and America’s waste economy. 
He seems unaware of the resentment bred 
of a confusion between political, military, and 
mutual aid. Risk, he refuses to notice, is not 

~ avoided dy inaction. 

G STEVEN KROLL 
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Winston Churchill and the Dardanelles 
By Trumbull Higgins. Heinemann. 36s. 

Mr Trumbull Higgins, in a previous work, 
attacked the ‘Mediterranean’ bias of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s strategical outlook in the 
second world war. A numpber of passages in 
— the present volume suggest that Mr Higgins’s 
interest in the Dardanelles campaign of the 
«first world war is principally a by-product 
- of this more recent controversy. It is true that 
a good deal of new material on the British 
domestic scene has recently become available. 
Jt is also true—though the fact is unmentioned 
by, Br Higgins—that the diplomatic documents 
vi of the first world war remain to be released as 
far as Britain and France are concerned, and 
avaibable for Russia only in so far as 


“gare es 
2 their publication has been found useful for 
-« + 
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Bolshevik propaganda.from time to time. One 
is a little disinclined, therefore, to accept at its 
ins’s contention that jhe 


7 Mr Higgi 
Ea: the Dardanelles operation eS 
primarily designed to bring help to Russia was 
largely än ex post facto rationalization. y 

What is true—though not new—is that the 
inception and course of the campaign brought 
out in the clearest. possible fashion the tre- 
mendous difficulties confronting a country 
which was endeavouring toaconduct a major 
far through its traditional instruments of 
government. The difticulties were increased 
by the totally inadequate co-ordination between 
the armed services, and by certain personal 
idiosyncrasies of their professiona heads. In 
such circumstances, it is understandable that 
the clear lessons of previous studies of the 
éerrain should have been ignored, that it 
should have been possible to bélieve that the 
operation could be largely a naval one, or that 
the military should have accepted an involve- 
ment as auxiliaries on a limited liability basis. 
Given Kitchener's preoccupation with the reten- 
tion under his control of powerful uncom- 
mitted forces, not to mention pressure from 
Sir John French for all men and munitions 
to be concentrated on the western front, given 
the navy’'s deep-rooted belief that only an 
intact Grand Fleet stood between the country 
and total disaster, the actuai sequence of 
events is not hard to explain. 

Mr Higgins, however, reserves his main criti- 
cism for the politicians. They should in his 
view have accepted Britain’s now irrevocable 
commitment to France and hence to the main 
theatre of war. The attempts to find some 
way to end the war other than a frontal assault 
on Germany were, in the first world war as in 
the second, a violation of the principles of 
strategy, an attempt for political purposes to 
get victories on the cheap, even where ‘ vic- 
tories’ could not produce victory. Behind all 
these attempts there lay in Mr Higgins’s view 
a less admissible purpose: to avoid the loss of 
British lives at the expense of the lives of 
allied soldiers. Sir Winston Churchill’s crime 
in Mr Higgins’s eyes was to be avare du sang 
anglais. Britain, a declining and hence con- 
servative power, was already in 1915 desper- 
ately trying to avoid the upheaval necessitated 
by the logic of total war. 

Fundamental issues? of national survival 
afford great and tragic themes. The unfolding 
of the Dardanelles campaign cost many brave 
lives and shipwrecked many great reputations. 
The episode is one that demands from its his- 
torian some respect for the dignity of his pro- 
fession. Mr Higgins, alas, doeg not live up to 
these requirements. He is a disorderly writer, 
muang together argument and narrative, over- 
loading his text with quotations and aflusions, 
consrintiy straining after effect. Only a vul- 
Fanan could perpetrate a sentence like this: 
ae en nee 
cleverest ploy ever 2 poe by all`odds the 
dora’s Box = nae ae iea about the Pan- 
Higgins ote n A . Mr Trumbull 
taught useful lessons i tan He con's haye 
ston Churchill; A oe eee aval Sin Win: 
What is clear is that Ši : vate sf-opinion. 
taught some useful | Xi Winston could haye 

auga essons about the use of 
English to Mr Trumbull Higgins. 


Max BeLorg 
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Henry James and the Modern*Reader 

By D. W. Jefferson. e 

Oliver and Boyd. 35s. Eo o 
The Expense of Vision: Essays on the Craft 

of Henry James. By Laurence Bedwell. 

Holland. Princeton University Press, and 

Oxford. £3 8s. j 
If there were any justice, Henry James, havin 
written fhe best essay on fiction and having 
scrutinized his own work with unprecedenteq 
care, should have been absolved from further 
criticism. It seems too much his Kind of irony 
that he has become perhaps the most written, 
about of all novelists in English. Since F, 0. 
Matthiessen struck oil two decades ago, books 
and articles on ‘ the master’ have poured forth, 
in an evidently inexhaustible gusher. The two 
latest barrels are almost enough to win one 
over to Maxwell Geismar’s recent ill-tempered, 
wrong-minded fulminations against the James. — _ 


ian cult. 

They can be recommended in any case as 
an object lesson in transatlantic diffeeences, 
In this corner Mr Jefferson, English, lucid, full 
of common sense, sympathetic, sensitive, and 
unpertetratings In that, Mr Holland, United 


States, intense, full of learning and high 
thought, « rigorously intellectual, and im? 
penetrable. 


Mr Jefferson might better have called his 
book Henry James and the English Reader, for 
one of his aims is to place James in the Ameri- 
can grain, literary and social. This is certainly 
a useful approach for the uninitiated, and the 
author’s insight and knowledge make it effec- 
tive despite his tendency to cover more ground 
than he can cultivate. Another aim, equally ` 
valuable, is to counteract those critics who 
would make of James a more stringent moralist 2 | 
and formalist than he really is. Here again | 
Mr Jefferson has wise and pleasing things to 
say. But he weakens his case by seeming to _ 
miss the intricate, profound moralities and 
triumphs of artistry that do figure in the novels 
and stories. In pushing the comic side of The 
Sacred Fount, he seems to miss the moral im- 
plications of the parasitisih in which char- 
acters and narrator are involved, implications 
of which James’s*irgny is “the vehicle. And 
while he points out quite rightly that James's 
claims for point of view are often not justified 
in practice, the critic fails to apprehend how n 
style and structure.work in The Golden Bowl 
to suspend the doubts he feels about the plot. 1 : 
is in fact in coming to grips with any single 
text that Mr Jefferson’s limitations are 1° } 
vealed. One cannot but like him for candidly 
saying so when he doesn’t understand some 
thing; alas, more than good humour is wanted 
in the Virgil who would guide us through the qi 
murky world of these late novels. ; 

Mr Holland's is a far bolder, undertaking, 
bringing the ,whole elaborate machinery 9 
present-day ‘literary science ’ to bear on 4 a 
significant novels. Reading his preface, on 
hopes, not without misgivings, that here 1$ 
critic prepared to plumb the Jamesian dep! i 5; 
and convey the novels’ complex beauty: In h 
following fourteen pages, devoted entirely 
an analysis of the preface of The Portrait of 
Lady, hope fades fast. James's formidabte la 
style is like Mother Goose compared to 
Holland’s intractable prose, This mediure 
favourite Hollarfdism) would “be enous 
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Pen any jltuminations the critic had to 


language as gesture, work of art ‘as 


yjsion of The Wings of the Dove: the 
pehavior of a medium which at once expresses 
and betrays its subject or vision and accord- 
ingly is inseparable, in The Wings of the Dove, 
from the tragic vision it renders, 

surely even Mr Geismar would not wish this 

on the master, 

a W. K. Rose 


Rasputin and the Fall of the Romanovs 
By Colin Wilson. Arthur Barker. 25s. 


„Rasputin is the kind of figure that could 
F only appear in the last years of a dynasty, 
before a revolution. He could only have 
flourisled in a world that was beyond control. 
His existence presupposed a certain stage in 
historical evolution, a certain environment, a 
certain set of characters. Given the Tsa? and 
Tsarina of Russia, in the last years of Russian 
empire, his rise to power was inevitable.» 

Mr Colin Wilson’s aim is to draw a con- 
sistent portrait of Rasputin from known 
material. Ñe does not claim to have written 
an original, definitive biography; he does 
claim to give a balanced view of the great 
Russian Outsider. I must confess that if there 
“t, was something saintly in Rasputin’s nature, it 
does not emerge from Mr Wilson’s book; if 
there was any element in Rasputin to rouse 

j Rau sympathy, it has yet to be revealed to us. 
A c But drunkard, satyr, miracle-worker, political 

j intriguer—Rasputin was clearly all of them. 
And out of Mr Wilson’s study looms a giant 
moujik drunk with power, a faith-healer run 
amok in politics, a so-called holy man who 
seems to incarnate every sinister quality. 

The most depressing thing about this 
uniquely repulsive character still remains his 
inevitability. If Ni¢holas II had shown political 
tact or consistent, moral courage, Rasputin 
Would not have risen to pgwer, and the revolu- 
tion itself might have been postponed. If the 
Tsarina had been a strong and intelligent 
Woman, Rasputin could not have exercised - 

A‘ontrol, and the Tsar might have ruled at 
least with common sense. But Nicholas was 
í morally weak and politically blind; his wife 
7 ae Stubhorn and hysterical. They not only 
d mesat the end of the dynasty: they were 
e ally out of touch with real life. They 
oe ready puppets of any larger-than-life 
Cee who earned their favour. The 
neat happened’ to be Rasputin; he hap- 
oe be able to cure their son. Hence- 

he could practise emotional blackmail 
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ill, and Rasputin was summoned to Tsarskoe 
Selo, he purposely delayed for twenty-four 
hours, At that moment, he ‘was not feeling 
too amicably disposed towards the Tsar... 


cusses, and still more the ingenious and i 
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he cut short the anxiety ’. , 

In a letter, sai@ to be authentic, Rasputin 
once »predicted that if the Romanovs killed’ 
him, then no Romanov would remain alive for 
more than two years. It was Prince Yussopov 
who killed him on December 29, 1916;but 
within two*years the Tsar and the Tsarina and 
their children had been shot in the vellar at 
Ekaterinburg. Reading Mr Wilson’s book, one 


sees this as the only possible fifth act. > 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Philosophy and the Historical Understanding 
By W. B. Gallie. Chatto and Windus. 305. 


Many historians have contended that the art 
of writing history is ultimately the art of 
telling a story. It took a philosopher, rather 
than a historian, to ask the further question, 
‘But what is a story?’ This is the question 
that Professor Gallie asks, in his quest for a 
clearer conceptjon of what historians set out 
to do, and what kind of understanding they 
can expect to gain from doing it. He proceeds 
to analyse what it means to follow a narrative, 
how interest is attracted, sustained, and 
rewarded, in what sense the story reaches a 
‘conclusion’, and how far explanation of 
either the characters or the sequence of events 
is necessary. When it is the fashion among 
historians to underraté ‘mere narrative’ and 
to concentrate almost exclusively on explana- 
tion and interpretation, it may be healthy for 
them to be reminded, by the philosopher, that 
explanations in history, like the explanations 
we ask for or volunteer to fellow spectators 
at a game, are in the nature of intrusions: they 
are not what we primarily came for—the play, 
that is the basic thing. 

Writers of history tend, indeed, to fall into 
two camps: the technicians who confine them- 
selves to elucidation of complex problems of 
explanation or interpretation on a minute 
scale, and those who venture on a larger syn- 
thesis or the wider stoty, at the professional 
risk of being shown to have been inaccurate 
in certain details or in precise emphasis. 
Granted that both labours are needed, and 
both demand erudition, which accomplishes 
the more worth-while task? Is*one a craft, the 
other an art? The academic cacheteof research 
has resulted in few histories on the grand 
scale, though public appetite for readable 
history is great. x 

It may be that some of tne hesitancy of 
scholars to undertake the larger task is due 
to the situation which Professor Gallie tackles 
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bock is geared to the general reafe®, and. it 
offers interest first to ofessional historian’ 
the problems it dis- 


study by all teachers who believe that history ` 

is the most fruitful basis for a liberal ang? 

humanist. education in even our scientific age. 
a : DAVID THOMSON 


The Place-Names of Gloucestershire 
By A. a. Smith. 
Cambridgs. Three vols. 42s. each. 


These three volumes cover the place-names 
of Gloucestershire, but the fourth has yet toe 
come which will contain the historical intro- 
duction, maps and so forth, and the general 
index. I must confess that I find this method 
of publication, which was also adopted for the 
volumes on the West Riding of Yorkshire, an 
irritating procedure, especially as thes final 
volume lags far behind the others. That said, 
this is the usual excellent survey. It may 
sound odd to call it a bedside book, but so it 
is. It combines the merits of a good dictionary 
with manageable size in bed. One goes on and 
on looking up the names of familiar places, 
or the curious names that have always been 
a puzzle. Not that the puzzle is always re- 
solved. The name of the Severn, though it is 
well documented” from ‘Tacitus onwards, 
remains a total mystery. The Thames, a 
British river-name, means ‘ the dark one’; but 
the Chelt, from which Cheltenham tak€s its 
name, is a British name which is insoluble. 

Cotswold, the epitome of Gloucestershire to 
most people, is soluble but dull. It derives ~ 
from ‘the high open land” of one Cod? whose 
name also appears in Cutsdean and elsewhere 
in this district. Most of the persona names 
embodied in place-names are of people who 
will always be utterly unknown to us, but at 
Bibury, that enchanting village of English 
pilgrimages, we go back to one Iaarl Leppa, 
who with his daughter Beage received this » 
estate from the Bishop of Worcester in the 
early eighth century. The estate then became 
known as ‘Beage's burh or fortified place’. 
She must have taken up her residence in this 
pleasant spot on the banks of the Coln, and 
so gave the place her name, Nevertheless, 
even this little piece of social history from the 
eighth century raises problems for the local 
historian, for it illustrates the danger of 
assuming too readily that if a place-name can 
be deciphered we have got back to the 
ultimate origin of the place. 

These volumes are quite indispensable to 
the writing of logal history anywhere in 
Gloucestershire, but like all records they must 
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The Great American Funeral (the CBS film shown on * s —eootn 
August 24): above, a poster outside the gates of the ee ett 


Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Hollywood; below, a page sider 


from a children’s colouring book on sale in a souvenir 


shop at the cemetery >}. telev 
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Left, from The World of Ancy 
Capp on August 25: the char- 
acter in the Daily Mirror strip 
cartoon, and ‘a pint at the local’ 
in a town in north-east England 


What is a Baby? Two Studies from a programme on August 21 
thick cempared the develowment of a child and that of a baby 
W gorilla reared in Basle Zoo, Switzerland 


Frum Goma the Babu Gorilla’ 
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A guRVEY published a few days ago showed 
that nine out of every ten viewers enjoy the 
news programmes best of all; and most of 
those must also have been glad to see the 
return of Tonight, that programme of news 
footnotes that try to kick the rest of the page 
around. So it seems a good moment to con- 
sider specifically what kind of service BBC 
television News is currently providing. 

A spell of intense viewing of the output in 
” poth BBC-1 and BBC-2 has left me with a 
great deal of respect for its editing and read- 
ing, rather less for its original reporting and 
analysis. The time allotted to, news is pretty 
short: on BBC-1, five minutes àn the middle 
of the day, then ten-minute bulletins at 
% o'clock, 9.15, and just before the clase down; 
on BBC-2, a summary at ‘the beginning of the 
evening and twenty-five minutes of Newsroom 
at the end. All these bulletins are crammed 
with lucidly put, balanced, and- up-to-the- 
minute items. But do they do, fully, just what 
television could do? 

There are .usually from twelve to twenty 
items on the ten-minute bulletins, between a 
-third and a half of them illustrated by film, 
afew more by stills, the remaining third or so 
reported by words alone. It is clearly proper 
that there should be some non-visual items: if 
the News is to be a complete run-through of 
all that are reasonably judged to be important 
events of the day it will naturally include 
some which do not lend themselves to illustra- 
tion, like remarks in speeches, and one does 
not want the familiar faces of bigwigs inter- 
minably flashed or the screen with their para- 
lysed grins. The neWsreader’s words can do 
the job decently alone. aa 

‘Nevertheless what gives television its enor- 
mous potentialities is, simply, its ability to 
„show either events happening at the moment 

A'hey take place or films of them very speedily 
= à afterwards: and these are inevitably the best 
news items. That there is scarcely any live 
j transmission on news bulletins is not so sur- 
 Prising, since all those marvellous or terrible 
Vagaries of human impulse that make news 
fan only happen coincidentally at 6 or 9.15 
Pm. Yet I wonder if a large-scale impromptu 
news programme is such an impossibility. A 
sauce, liable to come to life any time of day 
i Gee giving direct reports from battle- 
NE r or courtrooms or riots—what might not 
ae Umanitarian impact of that be? Or would 

a a disturbing kind of reportage be thought 
st isturbing to viewers’ peace of mind?— 

ause J do not think the technical difficulties 
Would be insuperable 

Towey¢ 3 
ever, to come back to the film we 
af dy see on television News: the items that 
eon’ Count from the last few weeks have 
Precisely stich vivid end inimitable shots 
ose of thé YN. popvoyemening its way 
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up with food to a besieged Turkish village; 
General Khanh pushing through the crowds 
of students demonstrating in Vietnam; Presi- 
dent Johnson announcing that Senatoy Humph- 
rey would be his running-mate, or Tshombe’s 
troops driving into Bukavu along roads with 
corpses strewR on the margins. And the truth 
is, there are not enough shots like these— 
one or two a day, on average. The first need 
of BBC television seems certainly for it to 
get its foreign correspondents, with their 
cameras, more into the thick of things. Far 
too often, when there is a report from over- 
seas, we cut not to any scene such as I have 
mentioned but to the face of the reporter 
staring out at us, trying hard not to forget 
what he was intending to say. As for the 
‘still’, that should be as dirty a word in the 
newsroom as it is in a champagne vat-cellar. 

And yet the more efficiently television News 
satisfies these demands, the more difficult 
another problem becomes — such are the 
responsibilities that power brings. The more 
time the News gives to informative detail, 
the more details there are to be related to 
each other and to the infinite detail that is 
not shown; and the less time there is for 
doing that, if the programme is not going to 
turn from a news bulletin into a series of 
documentaries. Since the BBC-1 bulletins 
honestly lay their main emphasis on the day’s 
‘facts’, BBC-2’s Newsroom is the place where 
this problem is most acutely faced. For this 
reason I think it needs more autonomy than 
it apparently gets at present. Many of its 
items are expanded versions of the best BBC-1 
reports or pictures, with the comment there- 
fore linked too closely to what is immediately 
under the camera’s nose. When this is not the - 
case, Newsroom tends,.on the other hand, to 
slip into rather generalized comment a little 
too easily. This is not of course to deny that 
there have been some excellent summaries of 
questions like those of the Congo or Cyprus; 
nevertheless, the expert whe. suddenly looks 
up from the desk next to the newsreader’s does 
not generally have the authority he should. I 
think that the ‘BBC Newsroom Timbuktu 
expert’, let us say, should be, frankly, an out- 
standing journalist. a 

A large and serious question arises here in 
any case: how far television should try to 
duplicate what newspapers do, as well as do 
what it alone cana. My feeling is that at this 
stage it is the actuality that television should 
go for. Analysis and reflection are perhaps 
petter provided *n words that can be reread 
and mulled over, at any rate when they have 
got to be fairly short and summary. But if. 
television should ever find itself threatening 

ner, rather than living 
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„humour when they're talking—partysleaders 


night has roped in any num 
and impressive characters: t 
wasn't allowed to keep 
beach, so put it into the boat th: 7 
mitted to stay there; the chief warde 
Pembrokeshire National Park, explainin 
he tried to keep farmers and tripp 
each other’s throats (all because the 

ties misled people by calling it a ‘park’, he 
said); the owner of the last flea-circus in 
Brit&in Setting out for America (Tact 
give my life’s blood for a living’); J. ! 
braith, shooting down the diplomatic co 
party, against a curiously Iris Muñ 
like background of park and passing sea. 
(An ordinary news bulletin contained 
most absurd interview of the month, one 


the escapee Wilson was likely to be in a 
or flat there.) There have also been somé goo 
news scoops on Tonight, like the expos 
‘ fly-dumpers’ who have been dropping the: 
loads of rubble in people’s gardens „round 
London, and of the insolent sheep who have 
been over-exploiting their legal right of way 
through the streets of Blaenau Ffestiniog; and 
some of her (o£ can’t say ‘its’ of Tonight) 
very own special jeux d'esprit, like sending 
Fyfe Robertson off in hot pursuit of a passei 
by who looks like Khrushchev, or getting Mac 

donald Hastings to buy a stuffed Himalayan . 
bear in an auction room. Tonight doesgthese 

visual jokes so well that I can’t understand 

why Cliff Michelmore and the others feel the 

need to keep up such a stream of facetious. 


always girding their loins, trolls always geti 
ting at the machinery when there is a hitch. 
But it is still an excellent and distinctive 
programme. ° sey 

Interviews seem also to have dominated the — 
other current affairs programmes this month. 
Encounter, which is of course notaing bi 
terview, did not do so well as it should 
done with Cecil King (BBC-2, August 
Donald McLachlan and Kenneth Harri 
too palite in their questions. At one p 
King casually threw out the suggestion 


19) 
ere 


never pressed him to see if y 
such a change was possible or 

other programme with newspaper links 
The World of Andy Capp (BBC-1, Au 


how lifelike Andy was in nort 

then arguing that after all Andy * 
1939’. Since both sides of the 
1 


depended wholly on what peo 


Great American Funeral 
‘the other on the atomic 
that Shook the Worlc 
pulled their pi shes 
has been th 

Sund 


ies ie 
e 


VangruGH is surely the most 
likable of all the Restoration 
dramatists. He has all the intelli- 
gence and none of the cruelty, of 
Congreve. Any other dramatist, 
T= = for instance, would, hav nagged 
more at Lady Fancyfull in The Provok'd 
Wife and arranged some more vindictive 
uruäiation for her. Vanbrugh obviously loves 
her for her mere flawless, invincible absurdity, 
as he loves Lord Foppington in The Relapse, 
her male counterpart, and he wouldn't like her 
seriously to come to harm. I was interested to 
notice that, in the production of The Provok’d 
os Wife on Tuesday (Third Programme, August 
25) Barbara Couper, though she gave an 
intensely skilled and experienced performance 
as Lady Fancyfull, just missed making her as 
funny as she might be. She was a shade too 
realistic, not quite swept up into a condition 
of rapturous and absolute self-approval. Her 
most irresistibly comic lines—‘ But is it pos- 
sible my eyes can be so lz cuishing, and so 
very full of fire? ... Lard, why was I form’d 
to make the whole creation uneasy? ’— 
didn’t have their full offect because she 
seemed to be addressing them not to herself, 
their perfect and sufficient audience, but to 
her maid. 

I fave no reservations about Sir Donald 
-Wolfit ase Sir John Brute (except that he 
sounded middle-aged, whereas it gives it a slight 
extra point if, as I think Vanbrugh intended, 
he is 2 young man with the sottishness of, 
middle-age). It was a splendid performance. 
Wolfit has the necessary touch of fantasy—it 
was an extraordinary moment when, believing 
himself cuckolded, he gave a sort of despairing 
moo, like that of the horned animal he had be- 
come. And how thoroughly (this is characteris- 
tic of Vanbgugh) Sir John enjoys his deplorable 
daily routine—drinking, talking bawdy and blas- 
pheming with Lord Rake, beating up a con- 
stable or two, bullying an inoffensive dissent- 
ing tailor, and doing an excellent blackguardly 
impersonation of his wife (they used the later, 
and better, version of the play—in the original 

- ko dresses up in a parson’s gown) and at last 

(haying manfully, asserted himself at every 
point against the damnable new genteel and 
woman-ridden social code) feeling enough 
peace of mind to face the marriage-bed 
(Œ. . . you now being as dirty and nasty as 
myself, we may go pig together’). It is a pro- 
found conception, and Charles Lefeaux’s 
production realized it excellently. 

Mervyn Peake should be pleased with the 
musical accompaniment W@ristram Cary has 
written for his fine ballad of the blitz, The 

. Rhyme of the Flying Bomb (Third, August 26). 
The music reinforces the text by a loose imita- 
tion of its rhythms instead of overloading and 
swamping it with its own colour, And the idea 

of identifying the actors with instrumen{s—the 

Sailor with a piano, and the ‘babe that was 

born in the reign of George’ with a breathy 

pfecolo—worked extremely well, Marius 
Goring playing the Sailor, kept tke tone 
beautifully unsentimental, and by com@arison 

* Marjorie Westbury, | as the baby, sounded 
a trifle over- emotional. , She also some- 
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For another really masterly piece of velse 
reading I commend Alan Wheatley's perform- 
ance of the Miller's Tale in the current sene 
of Chaticer readings. He sails ove oe PURE 

i i ies, the sounding of the, - 
mic difficulti e on ae lan. 


nal e’s and so on, and ma 

guage more immediately understandable than 
it is in print. 
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The contagion of gusto 
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I Spent an hour on August 26 listen- 
/ A| ing with tense, delight to Lord Brain’s 

| inaugural address to the British 
“È| Association, on Science and Behaviour 
(Third Programme), only to find that 
my notes were unnecessary because it was 
printed in full in THE LISTENER which I 
received next morning. (If you didn’t get THE 
LISTENER last week, order it now, because the 
address is ong of the most illuminating con- 
spects of our decade.) In it Lord Brain paid a 
tribute, well deserved, to the role that broad- 
casting plays in our present world, reproducing 
the condition of the Greek city-state in which 
the discourse of the philosophers could be 
heard by the generality. He could have added 
that THE LISTENER, the Hansard of radio, plays 
an equally essential part in the urgent task of 
enabling us to master the forces which we are 
releasing (and which may master us unless we 
remain intellectually fite. 

Lord Brain’s address was crammed with 
facts, ideas, and inspirations. I wanted several 
times to say: ‘Shut up for the moment; I 
want to think that out’. Yet as a sustained 
delivery, read, vigorous and almost unfaltering, 
its flow was masterly. 

The British Association was founded 126 
years ago, to bring to the notice of the inter- 
ested generality the findings of specialists. 
Seldom has a president so brilliantly succeeded 
and the success was scored through gusto. 

The same gusto infused Neville Carglus’s 
conversation with Rex Alston about cricket 


, (Home Service, August 28). Cricket is a game 


I abhor. The ball is tooghard, the bat too small, 
and the game goes on too long. But, golly!, to 
hear Mr Cardus talk about its strategy, tactics, 
history, psychology, delineation of national 
character! If only Old Trafford could stage 
half an hour’s Test-match cricket as exciting 
as Mr Cardus’s ¥fetime memories, I'd take an 
off-peak retern to Manchester. {Or would it be 
worth while, unless the old spellbinder sat 
beside me to explain what the flannelled fools 
were doing? 

J. B. Priestley was not quite seventy on 
August 27, when Gareth Lloyd James, who 
has not quite published a book on Priestley’s 
plays, gave a talk about him, In the English 
Tradition (Home). It was not quite good 
enough. Q 

On Films (Home, August 30) touched topi- 
cally The Face of Violence in the Cinema. It 
was only the face or the surfce, though Ray- 
mond Durgnat hinted at the unconscious 
releases triggered off in our placid society by 
cinematic violence, the rationalist substitute 
for the confessional or the humane ersatz for 
bull-fighting, Terence Young, the director of 
James Bond pictures, is a pacifist. This sur- 
prised his interviewer. Young explained that 
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he made the Bond pictures out of cynicjen® j 
But the particular form his cynicism ee ere rr ie 
which I find degrading, appedrs Possibly as the bz 
obverse of his pacifism, a battle-traunm at Se É 
ing men mashed beneath tank-tracks. E 
The Third Netwérk music programme . 
(August 30) produced two new talk-spots: 
12.55 will give a®selector’s guide on what yoy — 
don’t have to listen to; and in mid-afternoon — 
there will be a discussion related to the con. 
cert programme. The Earl of Harewood anq 
Hans Keller chatted, in the interval of Rudpip 
Serkin’s recital, about the Edinburgh Mysie 
Festival with a serenity that was only ruffled 
by the fact that whoever wrote the Radio 
Times description had dashed down ‘ challeng. 
ing conversation ’. I enjoyed it for what it was, 
amiable backslapping by two knowledgable 

men in different lines of the same business, 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


Music 


Edinburgh Festival 


e o 

By OPENING with Berlioz’s Grande 

ə Messe des Morts and closing with 

Janacek’s House of the Dead, the cur- 

rent Edinburgh Festival flaunts its 

regard for man’s latter end, The last 
week’s radio fare can’t quite compete on those 
terms, but any period that begins with Mahler's 
eighth, the Symphony of a Thousand, is 
likely to be unusual. Broadcast from the Albert 
Hall on Monday (Third Programme, August 24), 
it was not altogether the Mersey-Mahler 
sound that was relayed from Liverpool some 
weeks ago. There were London choirs mixed 
in with the visiting northern choruses and, 
far more important, the Albert Hall seemed 
conspicuously more favourable to the: gran- 
diose effects than Liverpool Cathedral. Either 
way, it was a profoundly impressive and ele- 
vating experience. 

Since then, the Proms have been available 
nightly, but.they have been overshadowed by ` — 
the broadcasts from the Edinburgh Festival. 
There has been such a plethora of interesting 
events that I can only scratch the surface of 
the material. On* August 36 (Home Service), 
for example, we heard the Janáček Quartet 
from the Freemasons’ Hall, a marvellously 
polished and dulcet-toned ensemble who play 
from memory. They were, for my money, t094 , 
suave in Haydn’s Opus 76, No. 2, but glorious! 
and outspokenly eloquent in the two auto- 
biographical quartets from their own country, 
Janacek’s No. 2, Intimate Letters (a fascinat- 
ing and extremely quirky piece), and Smetanas 
heart-rendingly courageous E minor quartet 
From my life. 

More Smetana on the next day (Third, August 
27) when his opera Dalibor was broadcast from s 
the King’s Theatre. Puns on its title are 1 
evitable, and I would not swear that. every 
listener, unarmed with score or libretto, woul 
have found it more rewarding than the Prom ~ 
on the Home Service, But for those who per 
severed through the rather pedestrian first ac 
or had done their homework, it must, Í hope — 
have been clear that this heroic piece, with 
its overtones of Fidelio, had a good story, 4% 
a splendid second act, culminating in 4 rie : 
duet in which the music really took fire- es 
fact that one picks out that passage ant ian 
or two others is perhaps significapt.“It 15 Si 
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THE HMV. — 
LP RECGRDS OF 
ee de The. 
«| The Pattern of | Pattern of 
Poetry 


Volumes I to IV CLP1724- 
CLP1725, CLP1736, CLP1750 
(mono) are now available from 
any HMV Record Dealer. 


Tree complete series will consist of nearly 200 poems as published by 
Burke Books in the anthology “The Pattern of Poetry’’—poems 
dating from 17th century to the present day specially selected by 
W. K. Seymour and John Smith for the syllabus of the Poetry 
Society's Verse Speaking Examinations. Records directed by Denis 
Comper. Readers include: 
GEORGE BAKER LAURANCE BAKER JOHN BETJEMAN ALEC CLUNES 
ANTHONY BROTHERS MICHASL DENISON DULCIE GRAY 
REDVERS KYLE CHARLES LAURENCE ANNA MASSEY. ^- 
MARGARET RAWLINGS SIR MICHAEL REDGRAVE PAUL ROGERS 
and many others : 
Further records will be issued at intervals, For 


literature of this interesting series, apply to 
your H.M.V. Record Dealer or write to; 


EDUCATION DEPT., E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 
E.M I. HOUSE, 20 MANCHESTER SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


YOU'LL NEVER BE TIRED OF A 


COLT HOUSE 


Fd 


Never tire of living with the restful beauty of red cedar. Never have 
eause for complaint about poor workmanship or materials. Never 
find it too cold in winter or too hot in summer. Never have to pay out 
large sums in maintenance. 

{| Colt houses are homes of character—for family living, for gracious 
th Tetirement, for carefree holidays. Delivery dates are guaranteed, 


it Br rection on your own site is uncomplicated. Ask now for 48-page any branch (the addresses : 
th y brochure and book of plans. Price 2/-. x are in the Tappa) Book : x 
id. orsend a posteard to Pubne - ; : 
ye Wry Demonstration Houses open for your inspection at our Works. Relations Department, 7 
ne Westminster Bank Limited, Í ; a 
ne 41 Lothbury, London £.0.2 B N K A 
H N iat 
i LTCEOAR HOUS | BANK -. 
: IS FOR EVERYBODY. 
ue . 4. COLT, SON, SIN PARN Bomais 3 5 
cs Bethersden, Ashford, 33,Kent. Phone! Bette lig, homain. UP Ste e Museun-Hazratgant-tucknow , 
n s 5 x. ` 
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Behold the Bowler... 


... serene, candid, practical. Why do I wear it? 
I wear it to acknowledge a human Bank Manager. ae 
My Westminster Bank Manager. The other day (he 
was trying to explain to me how I could cash cheques 
in Cheltenham and still keep my account with him) he 
knocked off for five minutes to swop notes with me on 
interior decoration and colour schemes. Well, I mean, 
if someone can come that far to meet me, I can return 
the compliment. Hence the bowler. You know, I think 
it rather suits me. Certainly the Westminster does. 


Like to know more about us ? 
Our booklet ‘On using your 
bank’ will answer your 
questions. Ask for a copy at 
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ns it d@picts. The playing and singing 
‘der Kromhhole were adequate without be- 
: tstanding, sdve Yor the young and very 
ifted tenere,Vilém Pribyl, in the title role. « 
Øn Saturday mornińg (Home, August 29) 
we were invited to Le&th Town Hall to hear 
= he Scottish National Citfamber Orchestra,’ a 

recent andevery able. offshoot of the S.N.0., 
under, Alexander Gibson. The reception was 
unexpectedly erratic but despite the distortion 

e quality of the performances sounded ex- 

i a But it was neither the Haydn and 
Mozart symphonies, nor even the Rodrigo 
guitar concerto (Julian Bream), but the 


Janacek’s opera will be b 


The opera will be sung in Czech, 
and to enable listeners to follow 
it more easily the following 
synopsis has been compiled by 
ARTHUR JACOBS. 


Nore: 
First“ performed posthumously in 1930, 
Jandéek’s opera telescopes a number of char- 
acters and incidents from Dostoevsky’s novel 
“From the House of the Dead’. The chief char- 
acters of the opera are: Aléeunder Petrovich 
Goryanchikov, a political prisoner (baritone); 
Skuratov, another prisoner, formerly a soldier 
(tenor); Filka Morozov, another prisoner, under 
the assumed name of Luka Kuzmich (tenor); 
Alyey> a Tariar youth, also a prisoner (sop- 
Tangs Shapkin, another- prisoner, formerly a 
tramp (barřone); Shishkov, another prisoner 
/ (baritone); the prison Commandant (baritone). 
=~ «=, Some baritone roles may be sung by basses. 
The gcene is a prison camp in Siberia by the 
River Irtysh, in the middle of the nineteenth 


Pai century, 

q Overture ‘(about 5 minutes), leading directly 
into— 

=, Acr 1: The courtyard of the prison. Early 
morning. 
The convicfs, in ankle-chains, appear from their 

* “barracks. They discuss the news that a new priso- 
—s ner, a ‘gentleman’, is due. 
= He arrives (violin solo) and gives his full name, 


«~~ Alexander Petrovich Goryanchikoy, to the interro- 
> gating Commandant. On learning that he*is a 
—halitical pgjsoner,the Commandant orders him a 
hundred lashes. He js led off. His cries are heard 

from a distance. 

Some of the other convicts tease a lamed eagle 
which lives in the courtyard, praising it as ‘Tsar 
of the forest’. The Commandant returns and 
speaks angrily. The convicts set about their work, 
some of them to sewing. Among them is Alyey, 

a young Muslim Tartar from Daghestan. The 
prisoners lament (hymn-like strain) that they 
will never see home again. 
S Skuratov wildly sings and dances, then be- 
m comes sentimental about his past. The prisoner 
* “fnown as “Luka Kuzmich’ angrily interrupts. 
While sewing, ‘Luka Kuzmich’ tells his own 
story. He imitates a former bullying prison’ com- 
mandant who insisted to his prisoners tifa, he 
was ‘Tsar and God’ to them. Kuzmich killed him 
witi a knife and (grotesque march) received a 
publæ fogging. ‘1 thought J would die .,. 


“And did you die?’ asks an old convict. At the 
A 


ž d rg ikov, now la is ; 
“ame ime. Gory amete lameg frora the prisoner resentful, picks up a tub and throws leave, their chains clfinking. Onky Alyey: in 
lash, ig brought in yS . it at Alyey, injuring him (uprgar). e hospital dress, remains, ak 
°« i £ 
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neglected early Sinfonietta of Britten ae 1 
found particularly, E ne BB ae Sa 
ritten at nig: À 

aS Usher Hall concert under pE ma 
del Mar (Scottislt Home Service), the Pre ue 

and Dances from The Prince of the Rago ae 
The original Cranko ballet seems to have 
foundered but it was well worth while sa un 
ing in suite form some of the zestful brifiant 
and exuberant score. (It made its first appear- 
ance in a BBC concert last December.) The 
pungencies of Janáček’s Jealotsy, which began 
life as the overture to Jenufa, were over before 
they had time to establish themselves, unlike 


‘Sy 


ee ‘From the Ligue of the Dead’ 


roadcast from the Edinburgh Festival on Saturday, September 5 at 7 p.m. (Third Programme) 
formance by the National Theatre, Prague 


NEA 2: On the river bank, a year later. 

The convicts are heard at their work, some 
dismantling a ship. Alyey and Goryanchikov are 
passing bricks. Alyey describes his beautiful 
sister and gladly accepts Goryanchikov’s offer to 
teach him to read and write. 

A mast is cut down at last, and the convicts 
know they may now begin celebrating a feast- 
day. Bells sound. A cook tells Goryanchikov that 
there will be a holiday and a theatrical per- 
formance. 

The Commandant and his guests enter (crude 
march). A priest blesses the prisoners, who res- 
pond. The Commandant and priest leave, and the 
prisoners eat. 

Skuratoy tells the others that an inspecting 
general is to visit the camp, and then—amid 
interruptions—bewails the sad affair . that 
brought his imprisonment. When a soldier, he 

y had loved a German girl, Luise. Reluctantly, she 
married a middle-aged watchmaker (imitation of 
clock ticking). Skuratoy burst in on them and 
shot him. : 

The other prisoners break into song and dance. 
The prisoners’ own theatricals are announced, 
first a play about Don Juan and his servant 
Kedril (rapid drum figure, then rattle). The cur- 
tain on the little stage rises: the devils peep-out 
at Don Juan. 

Elvira enters and Don Juan caresses her. A 
knight enters to rescue Her (brass and cymbals) 
but Don Juan kills him. Elvira flees. Kedril ushers 
in a shoemaker’s wife, then a priest’s wife, who 
is weeping. Don Juan comforts and caresses her, 
but the devils drag Don Juan away and Kedril 
delightedly takes ever both Don Juan’s meal and 
the priest’s wife. The audience lafighs. 

Now (‘old-fashioned’ clarinet dance-tune) 
comes the mime-play of the miller’s wife. When 
her husband goes out, leaving her to her work 
(spinning-wheel m&sic), she receives three lovers 
—a neighbour, a clerk, and a Brahmin—hiding 
each as the next arrives. Her husband returns. 
The Brahmin reveals himself as Don Juan dis- 
guised, trounces the miller ang dances merrily 
with the wife (‘vulgar’ waltz), The curtain of 
the prisoners’ theatre falls. 

Alyey and others comment é@preciatively. In 
a corner, a young convict and an ugly prostitute 
(who usually serves the soldiers of the guard) 
talk before going off together. 

Alyey and Goryanchikov drink tea, one of the 
privileges bought by the latter's money. A young 
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Strauss’s Macbeth, and the mainstay of the oF 
gramme was the highly intelligent performance. 
of Beethoven's third piano concerto with Fir. 
kusny as soloist. (He himself is a papil on 
Janaéek’s.) ; 

Finally I should saltfte the opening of the 
Third Network’s new and extended service 
of daylong ‘seridus’ music, for the moment 
confined to Sundays. I am afraid I did not 
listen to Mr Glock’s introduction at 8 am, 
(Third, Angust 30) but caught up with Serkin’s 
superlative piano recital in the afternoon, and 
Music Diary, a type of programme that has 
long been overdue. 

CHRISTOPHER GRIER 


Act 3, Scene 1: The prison hospital. Tewards 
evening. 

Alyey lies in bed with fever; Goryanchikovy sits 
by his,side. Alyey has learnt to read Goryanchi- 
kov’s Bible and speaks reverently of Jesus and 
of loving one’s enemies. 

Among tfie other patients are ‘Luka Kuzmich’, 
coughing, near death, but still quarrelsome; and 
one Shapkin, who tells how he got his Jong ears. 
When he was a tramp, living off the countryside 
(‘cuckoo’ music) a police captain had pulled his 
ears as a torture to discover his identity. 

Skuratov, who has become deranged, is’ also 
in hospital. In reminiscent mood (recurrence of 
‘clock-ticking’ music) he sings of his Luise, but 
is silenced by the others. Quiet reigns in the 
ward (violin solo, echoed by clarinet, then by 
flute). | 
Most of the prisoners sleep. An old prisoner M 
laments for his children. Another prisoner, of 
Shishkov, tells his own story at length—with in- 
terruptions (later including choral ‘ah-ah’, re- 
presenting the breathing of the sleepers). 

Shishkov tells of the peaceful village he lived 
in, of his friend Filka Morozov (jaunty march- 
tune), and of how he himself reluctantly married 
a girl called Akulina (pet-name, Akulka) although 
Filka claimed she had been his mistress. After 
the wedding Shishkoy had fourd she was a virgin, 
and had sworn to kill Filka. Nevertheless he beat 
his meek wife cruelly, Later Filka came to Akulina 
and apologized for his slander (solemn chords). 


after all. So Shishkov killed her. 4 > 
As Shishkov’s story ends, ‘Luka Kuzmich’ dies. 
As his corpse is removed, Shishkov realizes that 
“Luka Kuzmich’ was Filka, and curses (side-drum ~ 7 
A guard enters, calls for Alexander Petrovich + 
Goryanchikov, and leads him out. f 
Curtain falls. Sounds of the prisoners’ labour atè 
heard. Si 


Scene 2: The Courtyard, as in Act 1. 

The commandant, maudlin drunks begs pardon 
of Goryanchikoy for the flogging, and embraces 
him. Only then does he tell Goryanchikov that 
he is free. ; PRE 

Alyey, coming from the hospital door, fling“ 
himself imploringly on Goryanchikoy, who «è 
assures him, then kisses the ankle-chains which v 
have been removed from him. Other prisoners — 
free the eagle which, its wound now healed, n “4 
away (chorus of ‘Svoboda!’, ‘Freedgm i 
Goryanchikoy departs. 

A guard calls ‘Mar¢h!’ to the prisoners, 
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